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TO 

HIS  HIGHNESS  PRINCE  ORSINI. 

Your  Sxbxhb  Hiohkbss, 

One  of  the  descendants  of  Jourdan  Orsini,  viceroy  of  the  Island  of 
Corsica,  under  Henry  U.  who  is  proud  of  the  honour  of  tracing  his  descent  from  a 
younger  and  transplanted  branch  of  your  ancient  house,  now  begs  permission  to  lay 
at  the  feet  of  your  Serene  Highness  a book  which  has  cost  him  many  tedious  vigils, 
and  which  he  had  internally  dedicated  to  you  before  he  had  written  the  first  page. 
Illustrious  Patrician,  whose  glorious  line  of  ancestry  is  lost  in  the  calendar  of  the 
Rome  of  Augustus ; you  who  are  now  one  of  the  noblest  ornaments  of  the  Rome 
of  St  Peter,  deign  graciously  to  receive  this  little  book  written  for  the  Madonna  and 
for  you.  Trifling  though  this  act  of  homage  be,  I yet  offer  it  with  confidence,  knowing 
that  you  will  not  reject  the  Life  of  the  Mother  of  God ; and  if  the  execution  be  all  un- 
worthy the  stupendous  magnificence  of  the  theme,  your  Serene  Highness  will  imitate 
the  goodness  of  Mary,  who  receives  with  equal  indulgence  the  jewels  wherewith  a 
royal  hand  decorates  her  shrine,  and  the  simple  mountain  flower  placed  by  the 
shepherd  of  the  Apennines  on  her  rustic  altar. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  most  profound  respect, 

Your  Serene  Highness^ 

Most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

OBSINL 
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A FEW  WORDS 

FBOM  THB 

TRANSLATOR  TO  THE  READER. 


This  magnificent  work  of  the  Abhd  Orsini  was  recommended  to 
me  by  those  whose  judgment  carries  weight  in  such  matters,  as 
the  fullest  and  most  compendious  Life  of  the  Mother  of  God, 
seeing  that  it  does  not  break  off,  as  most  others  do,  at  the 
close  of  her  mortal  life,  but  follows  the  course  of  the  um- 
versal  devotion  wherewith  the  Church  has  honoured,  and  does 
still  honour,  this  Queen  of  angels  and  of  men?'''^It  shows  how 
from  age  to  age  that  devotion  has  grown  and  prospered  coequal 
with  Catholicity,  and  records  the  shrines  and  churches  erected  in 
every  land  under  her  invocation.  It  embodies  the  Eastern 
traditions  concerning  her,  with  the  conclusive  testimony  of  the 
Fathers;  the  little  which  is  related  of  her  in  Scripture  being 
but  a fiunt  sketch  of  her  life. 

There  has  been  an  abridgment  of  the  first  volume  published 
in  Dublin  and  republished  here ; but,  as  all  the  second  volume 
was  left  out,  the  work  in  question  is  a small  one,  and  has, 
consequently,  no  interference  with  this.  The  second  volume  is, 
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indeed,  the  most  interesting,  as  it  contains  the  Riae  and  Pro- 
greaa  of  the  Denotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  I trust  it  will 
he  found  a valuable  acquisition  to  our  Catholic  literature.  It 
is  a labour  of  love  for  a Catholic  to  celebrate  the  praises  and 
publish  the  renown  of  our  most  dear  Mother,  and  my  only 
regret  is  that  the  translation  of  this  work  has  not  fallen  into 
better  hands.  Such  as  it  is,  however,  it  is  done  with  the  pure 
intention  of  honouring  the  glorious  Virgin,  who  obtains  for  every 
one  of  us  so  many  and  so  great  blessings,  and  of  inspiring  the 
heart  of  every  reader  with  love  and  gratitude  to  her. 

MomBBAii,  October,  1853. 


PREFACE. 


This  book,  wbicb  the  public  has  vouchsafed  to  receive  favourably,  is  not 
an  ambitious  attempt  to  obtain  celebrity ; it  is  a work  of  patience  and  of.  faith, 
a flower  laid  on  the  altar  of  Mary,  with  the  simple  sincerity  of  a pilgrim  of 
the  good  old  time.  The  Blessed  Virgin  was,  doubtless,  deserving  of  a better 
historian,  but  she  could  find  none  more  desirous  of  glorifying  her  name  and 
propagating  the  devotion  which  is  her  due. 

The  life  of  the  Queen  of  Angels,  of  the  mystical  rose  of  the  new  law, 
is,  of  itself  a theme  so  poetical  that  it  naturally  called  forth  all  graceful  and 
touching  ideas,  as  well  as  the  noblest  expressions  of  our  language.  It  is  an 
Eastern  Tale,  reflecting  the  customs,  the  pageants,  and  the  scenery  of  Asia  ; 
is  it,  therefore,  surprising  that  the  style  should  be  tinted  with  an  Oriental 
colouring? 

We  have  studied  the  Fathers  enough  to  know  that  they  did  not  disdain 
the  graces  of  diction,  and  that,  in  this  respect,  they  fought  paganism  with 
equal  arms.  This  is  what  the  great  St.  Jerome  called,  in  his  figurative 
language,  cutting  off  ihe  head  of  Ooliath  with  his  own  sword.  What  can 
be  more  elevated,  more  poetical,  than  certain  descriptions  of  St.  John 
Chrysostom?  That  sacred  orator  often  chimes  in  with  the  Oriental  poets, 
and  it  is  in  one  of  his  homilies  that  we  find  the  similitude  of  the  earth 
embalmed  with  the  perfume  of  roses,  which  has  since  been  reproduced  by  Saadi 
in  his  Gulistan. 

The  letters  and  the  homilies  of  St.  Basil  the  Great,  replete  with  agreeable 
pictures,  imitated  but  not  surpassed  by  Fenelon,  have  all  a poetical  cast 
veiy  fit  to  fnghten  those  timorous  minds  who,  now-a-days,  take  poetry  for 
a spectre,  and  would  fain  exclude  it  from  all  manner  of  works.  It  is  the 
same  with  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  that  sublime  Christian  dreamer,  who 
questioned  himself  on  the  nature  of  his  soul,  under  the  shade  of  thick  foliage, 
whilst  the  zephyrs,  mingled  with  the  songs  of  the  birds,  shed  from  the  topmost 
branches  of  die  trees  a sweet  and  dreamy  tranquillity ; whilst  the  grasshoqpers, 
hidden  beneath  the  herbage,  made  all  the  woods  resound,  and  a limpid  stream 
flowed  past  his  feet,  winding  on  in  its  refreshing  course  through  the  wood.  If 
that  be  not  i>oetry,  I know  not  what  it  is. 
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In  order  to  convert  tlie  nations  it  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  obtain  a 
hearing;  to  confirm  in  the  Eoman  faith  masses  long  agitated  by  the  suc- 
cessive shocks  of  revolutions,  beaten  by  the  wind  of  systems,  indifferent 
fi-om  weariness,  and  open  to  the  attacks  of  an  audacious  sect  which  raises  its 
head  higher  than  ever,  for 

D6ja  de  sa  faveur  on  adore  le  bruit ; 

the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  induce  them  to  read  our  works.  The  preacher 
who  would  divest  the  sacred  Word  of  all  the  ornaments  of  elocution  would 
soon  have  our  churches  deserted,  and  might  say,  like  the  Greek  musician 
left  alone  in  a public  place,  “Ye  temples,  hear  me!”  The  religious  writer 
who  would  affect  a dull  and  arid  style,  in  the  midst  of  a nation  which  prides 
itself  on  its  taste  and  literary  skill,  would  assuredly  fare  no  better;  he  would 
fall,  with  all  his  weight,  into  that  oblivion  where  nothing  floats,  and  his 
book,  had  it  the  intrinsic  value  of  gold  and  pearls,  would  be,  nevertheless, 
the  most  useless  thing  in  the  world,  for  none  would  touch  it.  St.  Basil  was 
so  persuaded  of  this  truth  that  he  strenuously  urged  the  young  orators  of  his 
time  to  a profound  study  of  human  letters,  so  as  to  transfer  their  beauties 
into  the  Catholic  works.  “ Human  letters,”  says  that  great  doctor,  “ are  like 
leaves  which  serve  to  cover  and  to  ornament  the  words  of  truth  and  wisdom. 
If  Moses  and  Daniel  were  the  two  most  brilliant  lights  of  the  Synagogue,  it 
was  because  they  had  acquired  all  the  arts  of  the  Egyptians.”  St.  Jerome, 
subjected  to  the  anti-literary  attacks  of  the  priest  Eufinus,  who  accused  him 
of  mingling  the  filth  of  paganism  with  the  word  of  the  Loi'd,  coolly  sent  him 
word  that  being  himself  blind  as  a mole  he  ought  not  to  mock  those  who  had  the 
eyes  of  a goat  And,  in  fact,  when  the  sumptuous  decoration  of  altars  and 
of  tabernacles  was  regarded,  even  in  the  most  austere  ages  of  the  Church,  as 
a good  and  commendable  practice,  proper  to  heighten  the  majesty  of 
Christian  worship,  wherefore  should  we  make  of  religious  literature  a barren 
and  dreary  waste,  whereon  none  would  wish  to  enter  for  fear  of  sinking  on 
the  way  under  a load  of  weariness?  Is  it  thus,  then,  that  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, which  St.  John  Chrysostom  declared  full  of  pearls  and  diamonds,  were 
conceived?  Are  not  all  kinds  of  composition  found  in  the  Bible,  from  the 
e(‘Jogue  to  the  epopoeia?  The  saints  of  those  remote  times,  which  we,  in  our 
courtesy,  are  wont  to  eall  barbarous,  were  far  from  wishing  to  despoil  religious 
works  of  all  literary  value.  “What!”  says  an  illustrious  writer  of  the  ninth 
century,  “ we  wrap  up  the  ashes  of  the  saints  in  gold  and  precious  stones, 
yet  their  actions  are  clothed  but  in  rude  and  homely  language ! We  adorn 
our  love-stories  with  all  the  graces  of  fiction,  and  we  describe  in  the  driest, 
the  dullest,  and  the  most  uninteresting  manner,  the  immortal  deeds  of  the 
heroes  of  Christianity  1 Is  it,  therefore,  that  elegance  of  style  is  only  to  be 
used  for  glossing  over  the  turpitude  of  iniquity  ?” 
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“Would,”  says  a pious  and  learned  author  who,  in  1722,  dedicated  the  life 
of  a holy  personage  to  the  Bishop  of  Blois,  “would  that  Catholics  would 
give  to  the  admirable  achievements  of  the  saints  those  ornaments  wherewith 
sinners  embellish  their  guilty  passions,  and  thereby  show  that  they  know 
better  how  to  adorn  virtue  than  those  worldlings  to  adorn  vice.” 

I If  it  be  ever  permitted  to  throw  poetical  flowers  on  a religious  theme,  it  is, 
assuredly,  when  treating  of  the  Mystical  Rose  of  the  new  law ; this  is  so 
I true  that  the  gravest  doctors  of  other  ages  became  poets  without  their 
knowing  or  wishing  it,  when  they  spoke  of  that  glorious  creature.  St. 
Gregory  of  Neocesarea,  that  cold,  austere  thaumaturges,  finds  the  most 
charming  appellations  for  the  Mother  of  God,  w'hom  he  styles  source  of  light 
and  immaculate  flower  of  life.  St.  Ephraim,  that  melancholy  and  enthusiastic 
solitary,  compares  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  the  golden  censer  exhaling  the 
siceetest  perfumes.  St.  Epiphanius  calls  the  Virgin  a spiritual  ocean  containing 
! die  cdestial  pearl.  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  the  inextinguishable  lamp  which 

j has  brought  forth  the  Sun  of  Justice.  “ With  what  marvellous  flowers  of 

I ' eloquence  shall  we  weave  thee  a crown,  0 Mary !”  says  St.  Basil  of  Selemia; 

' *from  thee  has  budded  the  flower  of  Jesse^  which  embellishes  us  with  gloi'y  and 

i I honour. St.  Gregory  the  Great  compares  Mary,  that  virgin  fair  and  adorned 

I ' with  the  glory  of  her  fruitfulness^  to  a very  high  mountain  which  soars  above 

! the  angelic  choirs  and  reaches  even  to  the  throne  of  the  Divinity.  Alcuin,  that 

j light  of  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  dry  and  arid 

I labours,  became  a poet  for  Mary:  “ Thou  art  my  belovedy”  said  he,  ** thou  art 

} ^yjby  ^ Virgin  I thou  art  the  life  of  licaveiXy  the  flower  of  the  fields , 

I the  lily  of  the  worldJ^  Pope  Innocent  III.  compares  Mary  to  the  daivn.  St 

, ' Thomas  of  Aquinas  to  the  star  of  the  ocean  which  guides  and  directs  those  who 

' navigate  the  waters.  “ Hail ! noble  daughter  of  Kings,”  cries  the  learned  and 

{ mystical  Erasmus,  thou  art  more  brilliant  than  the  dawn,  milder  than  the 

( ■ silvery  moony  purer  than  the  fresh-blown  lilyy  whiter  than  the  mountam-snoiVy 

‘ more  graceful  than  the  rosCy  more  precious  than  the  rubyy  more  chaste  than  the 

j ‘ angels ” 

' Impressed  with  these  counsels,  encouraged  by  these  examples,  we  have 

lightly  rubbed  with  the  honey  of  Engaddi  the  edge  of  the  cup  which  we 
present  to  the  people  of  the  world — those  spoiled  children  who  reject  with 
scorn  all  drinks  which  have  not,  like  the  sherbets  of  the  East,  the  perfume 
of  the  violet  and  the  rose.  Some  have,  on  this  account,  accused  us  of  a 
crime,  and  bitterly  reproached  us  with  having  sacrificed  to  the  false  gods; 
but  when  they  set  about  giving  quotations  the  result  was  rather  unfortunate 
for  them,  for  they  have,  without  knowing  it,  found  fault  with  Scriptural 
' idioms  and  phraseology,  that  is  to  say,  even  the  Word  of  God  itself.  “I  do 

\ not  always  quote  my  authority,”  says  Montaigne,  “because  nothing  is  more 

^ amusing  than  to  see  a thrust  made  through  me  at  Virgil,  Tacitus,  Horace,  in 
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a word,  at  the  greatest  writers  of  antiquity,  by  some  who  are  scarcely  able 
to  read  them.”  Precisely  the  same  thing  has  happened  to  us,  although  we 
had  not  intended  to  lay  such  a snare  for  the  simplicity  of  certain  censors, 
who  are,  alas ! in  the  highest  degree,  ignorant  of  their  own  ignorance,  which 
is  the  worst  ignorance  of  all,  if  the  Orientals  are  to  be  believed.  We  have 
heard  the  Prophets  gravely  descanted  on  by  small  critics,  who  are  reputed  to 
know  the  whole  Bible  by  heart.  What  could  we  do  in  such  a case  as  that? 

All  evil  passions  are  up  in  arms  against  this  book,  and  men  who  ought  to 
have  sustained  it,  were  it  only  for  the  sacred  cause  which  it  espouses,  have 
stealthily  pursued  it  with  a malignity  truly  Pharisaical.  May  God,  who 
lifts  the  seven-fold  veil  of  malice  from  false  hearts  to  penetrate  to  the 
actuating  motives  of  their  works — may  he  forgive  them,  even  as  we  do! 
We  have  had  such  fair  and  honourable  suffrages  to  console  us,  that  we  may 
well  afford  to  overlook  these  puny  attempts. 

The  foreign  press,  namely,  the  Italian,  the  German,  and  the  Spanish, 
have  taken  much  notice  of  this  Life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  Being  unable 
to  quote  all,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  this  extract  from  a learned 
article  in  La  Cruz^  {The  Cross^)  a Spanish  journal,  religious,  political,  and 
literary,  which  is  honoured  with  the  patronage  of  the  eminently  Catholic 
clergy  of  Spain : — 

“The  Abb6  Orsini,  in  tracing  the  annals  of  the  worship  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  w’hich  com- 
menced with  Christianity,  and  in  raking  up  authorities,  which,  but  for  him,  might  perchance 
have  remained  in  oblivion,  presents  to  the  reader  the  titles  whereon  hyperdulia  and  the  worship 
of  the  Virgin  are  founded,  a worship  which  certainly  occupies  a golden  page  in  the  calendar  of 
tlie  world,  and  is  connected  with  the  most  glorious  associations.  Nor  is  this  all  that  the  Abbe 
Orsini  has  done;  his  book  comprises  the  biography  of  Jesus,  and,  in  some  measure,  the  history 
of  the  terrestrial  globe,  which  dates  from  the  fall  of  man  and  the  promise  of  a Redeemer.  In 
this  work  we  find  profound  theology,  vast  erudition,  good  literary  taste,  and  enchanting  touches 
of  poetry 

“The  translator.  Dr.  F.  Y.  P.,  has  added  another  jewel,  in  the  name  of  the  Spaniards,  to  the 
crown  wherewith  the  literati  of  Europe  have  adorned  the  brow  of  the  author  of  The  Complete 
Life  of  the  Mother  of  Ood.  Tliis  book  is  one  of  the  great  works  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
merits  a place  in  the  first  rank.” 

We  refer  not  to  these  eulogiums,  (which  are  certainly  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated,) through  a ridiculous  vanity  or  self-laudation,  but  to  demonstrate 
that  the  Life  of  the  Mother  of  Ood  has  been  well  received  by  Catholics 
abroad,  whose  sympathy  is  exceedingly  precious  to  us.  It  is  no  less  con- 
soling to  see  that  it  is  also  becoming  popular  in  Germany,  in  England,  in 
Russia,  and  in  America,  where  it  has  probably  assisted  in  dispelling  some 
unjust  prejudices  amongst  dissenting  Christians. 

As  for  the  French  press,  it  has  treated  this  book  just  as  it  pleased,  for  we 
have  never  attempted  to  influence  it  either  by  intrigue  or  solicitation  of  any 
sort,  notwithstanding  which  it  has,  in  general,  expressed  itself  in  such  a way 
that  we  have  only  to  return  our  best  thanks.  By  a providential  chance  it 
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nas  happened,  that  the  most  of  those  literary  men  who  have  taken  cog- 
nizance of  our  work  were  men  of  feeling,  knowledge,  and  intellect,  and  have 
acted  generously  by  us.  But  great  minds  are  usually  indulgent  and 
lenient  towards  others;  lions,  conscious  of  their  own  strength,  often  mag- 
nanimously spare  the  weaker  prey ; it  is  not  so  with  the  vipers  who  hiss 
and  bite  in  the  mire  of  their  native  marsh,  by  way  of  satisfying  their 
conscience. 

Happy  the  author  who  falls  into  the  hands  of  men  able  to  appreciate  a 
book,  to  examine  it  without  prejudice,  and  with  the  probity  which  becomes 
the  magistracy  of  thought.  Criticism  is  a trade  in  which  many  meddle,  but 
which  very  few  understand ; to  do  it  as  it  should  be  done,  there  is  need  of 
learning,  taste,  and  conscience,  things  which  every  one  has  not. 

A learned  prelate,  whose  name  was  still  unknown  to  us  when  we  wrote 
the  preface  to  our  first  edition,  the  late  Bishop  Cotteret  of  Beauvais,  a pro- 
found theologian  and  a very  distinguished  writer,  after  having  justified  our 
use  of  Oriental  traditions—  “ Traditions^''  says  the  learned  Bishop,  ‘‘  which 
the  author  has  not  given  as  articles  of  faith" — goes  on  to  say : “ The  Abbd 
Orsini  is  one  of  the  writers  of  our  time  who  has  the  most  perfectly  mastered 
the  language;  he  speaks  like  a true  disciple  of  Chateaubriand.”  This  was 
conferring  a high  honour  upon  us,  although  it  was  far  from  being  deserved ; 
we  have  never  had  the  presumption  to  follow,  even  afar  off,  in  the  gigantic 
steps  of  that  great  master,  and  if  our  style  have  any,  even  a slight  resem- 
blance to  his,  we  can  only  say,  as  did  an  humble  poet  of  Kurdistan,  on  a 
similar  occasion,  “I  have  come  forth,  like  Antar,  that  famous  poet,  from 
the  garden  of  Nischabur ; but  Antar  was  the  rose  of  the  garden,  and  I am 
only  a brier.” 

An  observation  has  been  made  to  us,  to  which  we  are  now  about  to  reply ; 
it  relates  to  the  use  which  we  have  made  of  the  Hebrew  customs  in  complet- 
ing our  Life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Any  traveller  who  has  visited  the  East, 
or  any  scholar  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  and  condition  of 
Asia,  will  perceive  that  our  work  is  based  on  long  and  laborious  researches, 
and  not  by  any  means  on  imagination  ; we  have  not  even  presumed  to  invent 
the  common  forms  of  farewell  or  of  wishing  a good  journey ; all  has  been 
derived  from  respectable  sources,  which  we  have  scrupulously  acknowledged 
whenever  the  thing  was  worth  the  trouble.  Our  work  has  been  read,  more- 
over, by  learned  Orientalists,  who  have  found  it  correct,  and  Israelites  of  the 
highest  rank  have  praised  the  exact  fidelity  wherewith  we  have  restored  the 
faded  splendour  of  Sion  and  the  ancient  customs  of  their  fathers.  The 
historian,  like  the  painter,  now  requires  a profound  study  of  the  local 
colouring.  If  an  artist  should  attempt  to  introduce  our  Western  customs 
and  our  Northern  landscapes  in  a painting,  of  which  the  subject  was  taken 
from  ancient  Asia,  he  would  by  no  means  escape  the  just  censure  of  the 
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connoisseurs:  a literary  work  is  likewise  a painting,  which  should  reproduce  j 
the  hues  of  the  sky,  the  aspect  of  the  country,  the  historical  costumes,  the  j j 
habits  and  the  customs  of  the  groups  represented  in  its  pages.  In  writing  j i 

the  life  of  the  descendant  of  the  kings  of  Juda,  we  have  studied  the  require-  1 1 

ments  of  our  theme ; we  have  remembered  that  it  would  not  do  to  engraft  1 1 

the  manners  of  the  Israelites  on  our  own,  or  to  wrap  them  up,  as  Strauss  i ^ 

says,  in  a Western  disguise,  but  to  paint  them  such  as  they  were  when  Mary  1 1 

lived : that  was  the  only  way  to  adhere  to  probability,  when  tracing  a j ' 

history  of  what  occurred  in  Jewish  society  in  the  days  of  Herod.  We  meet,  i 

in  every  page  of  the  Gospel,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Jews,  to  which  ! I 

Jesus  Christ  himself  vouchsafed  to  conform  ; it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  but  i j 

that  the  Virgin  had  anticipated  the  example  of  her  divine  Son.  The  Hebrew  ■ j 
customs  were  based  upon  Scripture  and  tradition,  which  made  them  sacred  ' ■ 
things  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  nation ; to  deviate  from  received  usages  ' | 

would  have  been  regarded  as  a grave  misdemeanour.  There  was  not  even  i ’ 

the  nuptial  garments  of  the  bride  that  was  not  directed  by  the  reminiscences  ; j 

of  the  Bible  and  the  antediluvian  traditions  of  the  temple.  ' i 

We  have  received,  from  quarters  not  connected  with  the  press,  testimonies  i ! 
of  sympathy  and  good-will,  which  have  descended  upon  us,  from  on  high,  ' i 

like  the  gifts  of  Providence.  The  Prince  Orsini,  who  has  deigned  to  accept  ; ! 

the  dedication  of  our  book,  like  a true  Eoman  prince,  and  a friend  of  letters,  ! j 

has  done  us  the  honour  to  write  to  us: — i i 

!! 

“A  work  80  remarkable  and  so  holy  as  yours  certainly  deser/ed  a more  distinguished  patron  j 

than  I am ; I am  penetrated  with  the  liveliest  gratitude,  and  no  words  of  mine  could  convey  to 
you  my  sense  of  the  obligation  you  have  conferred  upon  me.  Rome  applauds  your  work;  and 
the  glory  which  you  have  given  to  the  Mother  of  God  already  reflects  on  yourselfc”  j j 

If  we  quote  these  flattering  words,  so  characteristic  of  the  graceful  ur-  • I 
banity  of  the  higher  Italian  nobility,  it  is  not  that  we  deem  ourselves  worthy  1 1 
of  them ; we  receive  them  as  a generous  encouragement  to  do  better  at  | j 
another  time,  and  we  lay  them  respectfully  at  the  feet  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  ' ' 

well  knowing  that  such  kind  and  honourable  suffrage  from  a prince  as  j ! 

eminent  for  his  piety  as  for  his  intelligence,  proceed  from  her  and  to  her  I ! 

belongs.  | S 

Another  compliment,  very  precious  to  our  heart,  is  from  the  Commander  I ’ 
Mouttinho-Lima,  Minister-Plenipotentiary  from  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  who,  I ! 
with  diplomatic  talents  of  the  highest  order,  has  a refined  and  enlightened  | ' 
taste  for  letters,  which  he  has  himself  cultivated  with  much  success.  i * 

“Y(nir  new  edition  of  the  Life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  only  a few  months  after  its  first  j 

appearance,”  writes  his  Excellency,  “ is  sufliciently  indicative  of  the  favour  wherewith  the  book  | 

has  been  received  by  the  public.  Permit  me,  on  the  occasion  of  this  second  edition,  to  add  my  ^ 

humble  testimony  to  those  which  you  may  have  already  received.  ! 

“Your  Avork  has  contributed,  and  doubtlcsfi  will  yet  contribute  more  and  more,  to  promote  in  ’ 

France  the  touching  devotion  to  the  Virgin,  where  of  old  it  was  so  ferA"entJy  propagated  by  St.  | 
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Bernard.  I am  persuaded  that  wherever  the  children  of  the  Church  are  found,  the  Life  of  the 
Mother  of  God  will  produce  the  same  effect ; be  my  name  the  pledge.” 

But  it  is  not  only  amongst  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  that  our  Life  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  has  found  favour;  many  learned  doctors,  both  Italian  and 
Spanish,  have  also  honoured  it  with  their  approbation.  His  Lordship  the 
Bishop  of  Salamanca,  a learned  prelate,  well  worthy  of  presiding  over  that 
famous  university  which  has,  for  many  ages,  shed  a brilliant  light  on 
Europe,  has  deigned  to  protect  it  in  Spain.  His  Eminence  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Malines,  whose  fame  has  spread  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his 
own  country,  has  given  his  formal  approbation  to  the  Belgian  editions. 
Finally,  our  own  bishop  has,  from  the  first,  taken  it  under  his  protection,  as 
became  a man  who  has  no  need  of  the  opinion  of  others  to  form  his  own, 
and  who  waits  not  to  see  how  the  current. of  public  opinion  will  go. 

We  shall  here  insert  a portion  of  the  letter  of  Monsgnr.  Castanelli 
d’lstria,  to  the  end  that  if  this  book  should  have  any  protracted  existence, 
it  will  prove,  in  days  to  come,  that  at  a time  when  religious  literature  had 
no  sort  of  encouragement  in  France,  it  was  protected  and  fostered  by 
Roman  princes,  ambassadors  from  remote  regions,  and  by  saintly  and  learned 
prelates. 

“ It  is  somewhat  late  to  thank  you  for  the  present  of  your  valuable  worlc,  and  for  the  pleasure 
it  gave  me  to  read  a life  doubly  interesting,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  charming 
style  wherewith  you  have  embellished  it  I prize  this  gift  the  more  highly  os  coming  from  the 
auUior,  and  because  that  author  is  a countryman  and  one  of  ray  own  priests.  Nor  am  I alone 
in  ray  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  your  book.  The  opinion  of  all  those  readers  to  whom  I 
have  lent  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  that  of  the  journals  of  Paris. 

“ I am  gratified  to  see  that  the  first  fruits  of  your  literary  labours  are  dedicated  to  the  Queen 
of  Angels.  From  such  a commencement  there  is  reason  to  hope  for  a career  the  most  dis- 
tinguished." 

Since  these  encouraging  letters  were  addressed  to  us,  the  Life  of  the 
Mother  of  God  has  had  (we  may  venture  to  say  it,  because  the  proof  is 
apparent)  the  most  unbounded  success,  not  only  in  France,  but  throughout 
Europe,  and  even  beyond  its  bounds.  Three  translations  of  it  have  been 
made  in  Italy;  it  has  been  translated  in  Spain  by  two  Spanish  doctors;  in 
Germany  by  an  able  ecclesiastic,  and  there  has  been  published  at  Leipsic  a 
second  translation,  magnificently  illustrated;  several  editions  have  been 
published  in  Belgium;  it  has  even  penetrated  the  depth  of  Russia,  and  has 
crossed  the  ocean  to  Mexico;  finally,  it  has  been  favourably  received  at 
Rome,  where  it  is  propagated  by  permission  of  the  Sacred  College.  Thanks 
to  the  powerful  protection  of  Mary,  the  little  grain  of  mustard-seed  has 
become  a great  tree,  whose  branches  overspread  the  earth;  trifling  as  this 
book  may  be,  She  has  blessed  it,  because  She  knows  it  was  written  with  no 
other  intention  than  that  of  promoting  her  glory. 

Deeply  grateful  to  that  European  public  which  has  received  our  work  so 
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favourably,  we  have  done  our  best  to  merit  that  sympathy  which  we  prize  so 
highly.  This  new  edition,  printed  with  the  permission  of  His  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  has  been  carefully  revised  and  considerably  enlarged  ; 
as  it  is  for  the  last  time,  we  have  endeavoured  to  do  our  duty  conscientiously. 
The  second  part,  which  comprises  the  History  of  the  Devotion  to  Mary,  has 
been  entirely  remodelled,  and  enriched  with  important  facts  taken  from  the 
rarest  and  most  authentic  sources.  Notwithstanding  all  our  efforts,  we 
cannot  but  be  aware  that  our  work  is  still  very  imperfect.  But  such  is  the 
ordinary  lot  of  human  undertaking.  Perfection  is  the  mountain  of  the 
talisman,  whose  summit  no  mortal  has  ever  reached,  and  the  present  writer 
least  of  all. 
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BT  DITINK  PEOTIDKNCE  POPS, 

CONCERNING  THE  DOGMATIC  DEFINITION  OF  THE  IMMACULATE 
CONCEPTION  OF  THE  VIRGIN  MOTHER  OF  GOD. 


[TRANSLATION.] 


PitLS^  Bishop^  Servant  of  the  Servants  of  God:  for  the  perpetvxd 
remembrame  of  the  thing. 

The  InefiFable  God,  whose  ways  are  mercy  and  truth,  whose  will 
is  omnipotence,  and  whose  wisdom  reaches  powerfully  from  end  to 
end,  and  disposes  all  things  sweetly,  when  he  foresaw  from  all  eter- 
nity the  most  sorrowful  ruin  of  the  entire  human  race  to  follow 
from  the  transgression  of  Adam,  and  in  a mystery  hidden  from  ages 
determined  to  complete,  through  the  incarnation  of  the  "Word,  in  a 
noore  hidden  sacrament  the  first  work  of  His  goodness,  so  that  man, 
led  into  sin  by  the  craft  of  diabolical  iniquity,  should  not  perish 
contrary  to  his  merciful  design,  and  that  what  was  about  to  befall  in 
the  first  Adam  should  be  restored  more  happily  in  the  second ; from 
the  beginning  and  before  ages,  chose  and  ordfuned  a mother  for  His 
only-begotten  Son,  of  whom,  made  flesh,  He  should  be  bom  in  the 
blessed  plenitude  of  time,  and  followed  her  with  so  great  love  before 
all  creatures  that  in  her  alone  He  pleased  Himself  with  a most 
benign  complacency.  Wherefore,  far  before  all  the  angelic  spirits 
and  all  the  Saints,  He  so  wonderfully  endowed  her  with  the  abun- 
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dance  of  all  heavenly  gifts,  drawn  from  the  treasure  of  divinity,  that  i 
she  might  be  ever  free  from  every  stain  of  sin,  and,  all  fair  and  per* 
feet,  would  bear  before  her  that  plenitude  of  innocence  and  holiness 
than  which,  under  God,  none  greater  is  understood,  and  which, 
except  God,  no  one  can  reach,  even  in  thought.  And,  indeed,  it  was  • 

most  becoming  that  she  should  shine  always  adorned  with  the  splcn-  | 

dor  of  the  most  perfect  holiness,  and,  free  even  from  the  stain  of 
original  sin,  she  should  have  the  most  complete  triumph  over  the 
ancient  serpent — ^that  Mother  so  venerable,  to  whom  God  the 
Father  willed  to  give  his  only  Son,  begotten  of  His  heart,  equal  to 
Himself,  and  whom  He  loves  as  Himself ; and  to  give  Him  in  such 
a manner  that  He  is  by  nature  one  and  the  same  common  Son 
of  God  the  Father  and  of  the  Virgin,  and  whom  the  Son  chose  suV 
stantially  to  be  His  Mother,  and  of  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  willed 
that,  by  His  operation.  He,  from  whom  He  Himself  proceeds,  should 
be  conceived  and  born. 

Which  original  innocence  of  the  august  Virgin  agreeing  com- 
pletely with  her  admmable  holiness,  and  with  the  most  excellent 
dignity  of  the  Mother  of  God,  the  Catholic  Church,  which,  ever  taught 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  the  pillar  and  ground  of  truth,  as  possessing  a 
doctrine  divinely  received,  and  comprehended  in  the  deposit  of 
heavenly  revelation,  has  never  ceased  to  lay  down,  to  cherish,  and 
to  illustrate  continually  by  numerous  proofs,  and  daily  more  and  more 
by  conspicuous  facts.  For  this  doctrine,  flourishing  from  the  most 
ancient  times,  and  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  faithful,  and  by  the 
care  and  zeal  of  the  Holy  Pontifis  wonderfully  propagated,  the 
Church  herself  has  most  clearly  pointed  out  when  she  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  propose  the  conception  of  the  same  Virgin  for  the  public 
devotion  and  veneration  of  the  faithful.  By  which  illustrious  act 
she  pointed  out  the  conception  of  the  Virgin  as  singular,  wonderful, 
and  very  different  from  the  origin  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  and 
to  be  venerated  as  entirely  holy,  since  the  Church  celebrates  by 
festivals  only  that  which  is  holy.  And,  therefore,  the  very  words  in 
which  the  Sacred  Scriptures  speak  of  uncreated  Wisdom  and  rep- 
resent His  eternal  origin,  she  has  been  accustomed  to  use  not  only 
ill  the  offices  of  the  Church,  but  also  in  the  holy  liturgy,  and  to 
transfer  to  the  origin  of  that  Virgin,  which  was  pre-ordained  by 
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one  and  the  same  decree  with  the  incarnation  of  Divine  Wisdom. 

But  though  all  those  things  everywhere  justly  received  amongst 
the  faithful  show  with  what  zeal  the  Roman  Church,  the  mother  and 
mistress  of  all  churches,  has  supported  the  doctrine  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception  of  the  Virgin,  yet  the  illustrious  acts  of  this  Church 
are  evidently  worthy  that  they  should  be  reviewed  in  detail ; since 
so  great  is  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  same  Church,  so  much 
is  due  to  her  who  is  the  centre  of  Catholic  truth  and  unity,  in  whom 
alone  religion  has  been  inviolably  guarded,  and  from  whom  it  is 
right  that  all  the  Churches  should  receive  the  tradition  of  faith. 

Thus  the  same  Roman  Church  had  nothing  more  at  heart  than  to 
assert,  to  protect,  to  promote,  and  to  vindicate  in  the  most  eloquent 
manner  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Viigin,  its  devotion  and 
doctrine,  which  fact  is  attested  and  proclaimed  by  so  many  illus- 
trious acts  of  the  Roman  Pontiflfe,  Our  predecessors,  to  whom,  in  the 
person  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  was  divinely  committed  by 
Christ  Our  Lord  the  supreme  care  and  power  of  feeding  lambs  and 
sheep,  of  confirming  the  brethi'en,  and  of  ruling  and  governing 
the  Universal  Church. 

Indeed,  Our  predecessors  have  ever  gloried  in  instituting  in  the 
Roman  Church  by  their  own  Apostolic  authority  the  Feast  of  the 
Conception,  and  to  augment,  ennoble,  and  promote  with  all  their 
p>ower  the  devotion  thus  instituted,  by  a proper  Office  and  a proper 
Mass,  by  which  the  prerogative  of  immunity  from  hereditary  stain 
was  most  manifestly  asserted ; to  increase  it  either  by  indulgences 
granted,  or  by  leave  given  to  states,  provinces,  and  kingdoms,  that 
they  might  choose  as  their  patron  the  Mother  of  God,  under  the 
title  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  ; or  by  approved  sodalities,  con- 
gregations, and  religious  families  instituted  to  the  honor  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  ; or  by  praises  given  to  the  piety  of  those  who 
have  erected  monasteries,  hospitals,  or  churches,  under  the  title  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  or  who  have  bound  themselves  by  a 
religious  vow  to  defend  strenuously  the  Immaculate  Conception  of 
the  Mother  of  God.  Above  all,  they  were  happy  to  ordain  that  the 
Feast  of  the  Conception  should  be  celebrated  through  the  whole 
Church  as  that  of  the  Nativity  ; and,  in  fine,  that  it  should  be  cele- 
brated with  an  Octave  in  the  Universal  Church  as  it  was  placed  in 
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the  rank  of  the  festivals  which  are  commanded  to  he  kept  holy , 
also,  that  a Pontifical  service  in  our  Patriarchal  Liberian  Basilica 
should  be  performed  yearly  on  the  day  sacred  to  the  Conception  of 
the  Virgin ; and  desiring  to  cherish  daily  more  and  more  in  the 
minds  of  the  Faithful  this  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
of  the  Mother  of  God,  and  to  excite  their  piety  in  worshipping  and 
venerating  the  Virgin  conceived  without  original  sin,  they  have  re- 
joiced most  freely  to  give  leave  that  in  the  Litauy  of  Loretto,  and 
in  the  Preface  of  the  Mass  itself,  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the 
same  Virgin  should  be  proclaimed,  and  that  thus  the  law  of  faith 
should  be  established  by  the  very  law  of  supplication.  We  our- 
selves, treading  in  the  footsteps  of  so  many  pi’edecessoi-s,  have  not 
only  received  and  approved  what  had  been  most  wisely  and  piously 
established  and  appointed  by  them,  but  also  mindful  of  the  institu- 
tion of  Sixtus  IV.,  We  have  appointed  by  Our  authority  a proper 
Office  for  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  with  a most  joyful  mind 
have  granted  the  use  of  it  to  the  Universal  Church. 

But  since  those  things  which  pertain  to  woi'ship  are  evidently 
bound  by  an  intimate  chord  to  its  object,  and  cannot  remain  fixed 
and  determined,  if  it  be  doubtful,  and  placed  in  uncertainty,  there- 
fore our  predecessors,  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  increasing  with  all  their 
care  the  devotion  of  the  Conception,  studied  most  especially  to  de- 
clare and  inculcate  its  object  and  doctrine  ; for  they  taught  clearly 
and  openly  that  the  festival  was  celebrated  for  the  Conception  of 
the  Virgin,  and  they  proscribed  as  false  and  most  foreign  to  the 
intention  of  the  Church  the  opinion  of  those  who  considered  and 
affirmed  that  it  was  not  the  Conception  itself,  but  the  sanctification, 
to  which  devotion  was  paid  by  the  Church.  Nor  did  they  think  of 
treating  more  indulgently  those  who,  in  order  to  weaken  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  drawing  a distinction  between 
the  first  and  second  instant  and  moment  of  the  Conception,  asserted 
that  the  Conception  was  indeed  celebrated,  but  not  for  the  firet 
instant  and  moment ; for  Our  predecessors  themselves  thought  it 
their  duty  to  protect  and  defend  with  all  zeal  both  the  feast  of  the 
Conception  of  the  Most  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  Conception  from 
the  first  instant  as  the  true  object  of  devotion.  Hence  the  words, 
evidently  decretive,  in  which  Alexander  VII.  declared  the  true  in- 
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tention  of  the  Church,  saying : “ Certainly,  it  is  the  ancient  piety 
of  the  faithful  of  Christ  towards  His  Most  Blessed  Mother  the 
Vii’gin  Mary,  believing  that  her  soul,  in  the  firet  instant  of  creation, 
and  of  infusion  into  the  body,  was  by  a special  grace  and  privilege 
i of  God,  in  virtue  of  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  her  Son  the  Redeemer 
I of  mankind,  preserved  free  from  the  stain  of  original  sin,  and  in  this 

‘ sense  they  keep  and  celebrate  with  solemn  rites  the  Festival  of  her 

1 Conception.” 

i And  to  the  same.  Our  predecessors,  this  also  was  most  especially 
’ a duty  to  preserve  from  contention  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate 

I Conception  of  the  Mother  of  God,  guarded  and  protected  with  all 

i care  and  zeal.  For  not  only  have  they  never  suffered  that  this  doc- 
! trine  should  ever  be  censured  or  traduced  in  any  way,  or  by  any 
one,  but  they  have  gone  much  farther,  and  in  clear  declarations  on 
I repeated  occasions  they  have  proclaimed  that  the  doctrine  in  which 
J we  confess  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin  is,  and  by  its 
' own  merit,  held  evidently  consistent  with  Ecclesiastical  worehip, 

that  it  is  ancient  and  nearly  universal,  and  of  the  same  sort  as  that 
‘ which  the  Roman  Church  has  undertaken  to  cherish  and  protect, 
and,  above  all,  worthy  to  be  placed  in  its  sacred  liturgy  and  its 
solemn  prayers.  Nor  content  with  this,  in  order  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin  should  remain  inviolate, 
they  have  most  severely  prohibited  the  opinion  adverse  to  this  doc- 
trine to  be  defended  either  in  public  or  in  private,  and  they  have 
wished  to  crush  it,  as  it  were,  by  repeated  blows.  To  which  reiter- 
ated and  most  clear  declarations,  lest  they  might  appear  empty,  they 
added  a sanction  ; all  which  things  Our  illustrious  predecessor, 
Alexander  VIL,  embraced  in  these  words  - 

“ Considering  that  the  Holy  Roman  Church  solemnly  celebrates 
the  festival  of  the  Conception  of  the  Immaculate  and  Ever-Blessed 
Virgin,  and  has  appointed  for  this  a special  and  proper  office  accord- 
ing' to  the  pious,  devout,  and  laudable  institution  which  emanated 
from  Our  predecessor,  Sixtus  FV.,  and  wishing,  after  the  example  of 
I the  Roman  Pontifflb,  Our  predecessors,  to  favor  this  laudable  piety, 

I devotion,  and  festival,  and  the  reverence  shown  towards  it,  never 
! changed  in  the  Roman  Church  since  the  institution  of  the  worship 

I itself ; also  in  order  to  protect  the  piety  and  devotion  of  venerating 

I 
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and  celebrating  the  Most  Blessed  Virgin,  preserved  from  original 
sin  by  the  preventing  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  desiring  to  pre- 
serve in  the  flock  of  Christ  unity  of  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace, 
removing  oflences,  and  brawls,  and  scandals ; at  the  instance  and 
prayers  of  the  said  Bishops,  with  the  Chaptei'S  of  their  churches, 
and  of  Kling  Philip  and  his  kingdoms, — we  renew  the  constitutions 
and  decrees  issued  by  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  Our  predecessors,  and 
especially  by  Sixtus  IV.,  Paul  V.,  and  Gregory  XV.,  in  favor  of 
asserting  the  opinion  that  the  soul  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  its 
creation  and  infusion  into  the  body,  Wiis  endowed  with  the  grace  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  preserved  from  original  sin  ; likewise,  also,  in 
favor  of  the  festival  of  the  same  Virgin  Mother  of  God,  celebrated 
according  to  that  pious  belief  which  is  recited  above,  and  We  com- 
mand that  it  shall  be  observed  under  the  censures  and  punishments 
contained  in  the  same  constitutions. 

“ And  against  all  and  each  of  those  who  try  to  interpret  the  afore- 
said constitutions  or  decrees  so  that  they  may  frustrate  the  favor 
shown  through  these  to  the  said  belief  and  to  the  festival  or  worship 
celebrated  according  to  it,  or  who  try  to  recall  into  dispute  the  same 
belief,  festival,  or  worship,  or  against  these  in  any  manner,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  and  on  any  pretext,  even  that  of  examining 
the  grounds  of  defining  it,  or  of  explaining  or  interpreting  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  or  the  Holy  Fathers  or  Doctors ; in  fine,  who 
should  dare  under  any  pretext  or  on  any  occtision  whatsoever,  to 
say  either  in  writing  or  in  speech,  to  preach,  to  treat,  to  dispute,  by 
determining  or  asserting  anything  against  these,  or  by  bringing 
arguments  against  them  and  leaving  these  arguments  unanswered, 
or  by  expressing  dissent  in  any  other  possible  manner  ; besides  the 
punishments  and  censures  contained  in  the  constitutions  of  Sixtus 
IV.,  to  which  we  desire  to  add,  and  by  these  presents  do  add,  those : 
We  will  that  they  should  be  deprived  ipso  facto,  and  without  other 
declaration,  of  the  faculty  of  preaching,  of  reading  in  public,  or  of » 
teaching  and  interpreting,  and  also  of  their  voice,  whether  active  or 
passive,  in  elections ; from  which  censures  they  cannot  be  absolved, 
nor  obtain  dispensation,  unless  from  Us,  or  Our  successors,  the  Ro- 
man Pontiffs  ; likewise  We  wish  to  subject,  and  We  hereby  do  sub- 
ject, the  same  persons  to  other  penalties  to  be  inflicted  at  Our  will, 
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and  at  that  of  the  same  Roman  Pontiffe,  Our  successors,  renewing 
the  constitutions  or  decrees  of  Paul  IV.  and  Gregory  XV.,  above 
referred  to. 

“ And  We  prohibit,  under  the  penalties  and  censures  contained 
I in  the  Index  of  Prohibited  Books,  and  We  will  and  declare  that 
they  should  be  esteemed  prohibited  ipso  facto^  and  without  other 
declaration,  books  in  which  the  aforesaid  belief  and  the  festival  or 
devotion  celebrated  according  to  it  is  recalled  into  dispute,  or  in 
which  anything  whatever  is  written  or  read  against  these,  or  lec- 
tures, sermons,  treatises,  and  disputations  against  the  same,  pub- 
lished after  the  decree  of  Paul  V.  above  mentioned,  or  to  be  pub- 
lished at  any  future  time.” 

All  are  aware  with  how  much  zeal  this  doctrine  of  the  Immacu 
late  Conception  of  the  Mother  of  God  has  been  banded  down, 
asserted  and  propagated  by  the  most  distinguished  religious  Orders, 
the  most  celebrated  theological  academies,  and  the  most  eminent 
doctors  of  the  science  of  Divinity.  All  know  likewise  how  anxious 
have  been  the  Bishops  openly  and  publicly  to  profess,  even  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  assemblies  themselves,  that  the  Most  Holy  Mother  of 
God,  the  Virgin  Mary,  by  virtue  of  the  merits  of  Christ  Our  Lord, 
the  Saviour  of  mankind,  never  lay  under  original  sin,  but  was  pre- 
served free  from  the  original  stain,  and  thus  was  redeemed  in  a 
more  sublime  manner.  To  which,  lastly,  is  added  this  fact,  most 
grave,  and,  in  an  especial  manner,  most  important  of  all,  that  the 
Council  of  Trent  itself,  when  it  promulgated  the  dogmatic  decree 
concerning  original  sin,  in  which,  according  to  the  testimonies  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  of  the  Holy  Fathers,  and  of  the  most  ap- 
proved councils,  it  determined  and  defined  that  all  mankind  ai*e 
born  under  original  sin ; solemnly  declared,  however,  that  it  was 
not  its  intention  to  include  in  the  decree  itself,  and  in  the  amplitude 
of  its  definition,  the  Blessed  and  Immaculate  Virgin  Mary,  Mother 
of  God.  Indeed,  by  this  declaration,  the  Tridentine  Fathers  have 
asserted,  according  to  the  times  and  the  circumstances  of  affairs,  that 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  was  free  from  the  original  stain,  and  thus 
clearly  signified  that  nothing  could  be  justly  adduced  from  the 
sacred  writings,  nor  from  the  authority  of  the  Fathere,  which  would 
in  any  way  gainsay  so  great  a prerogative  of  the  Virgin. 
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And,  in  real  truth,  illustrious  monuments  of  a venerated  antiquity 
of  the  Eastern  and  of  the  Western  Church  most  powerfully  testify  j 
that  this  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Most  | 
Blessed  Virgin,  every  day  more  and  more  so  splendidly  explained  i 
and  confirmed  by  the  highest  authority,  teaching,  zeal,  science,  and  ; 
wisdom  of  the  Church,  and  so  wonderfully  propagated  amongst  all 
the  nations  and  peoples  of  the  Catholic  world,  always  existed  in  the  j 

Church  as  received  by  Our  ancestors,  and  stamped  with  the  charac-  , 

ter  of  a divine  revelation.  For  the  Church  of  Christ,  careful  guar-  j 

dian  and  defender  of  the  dogmas  deposited  with  her,  changes  no-  i 

thing  in  them,  diminishes  nothing,  adds  nothing,  but,  with  all  Indus-  ; 

try,  by  faithfully  and  wisely  treating  ancient  things,  if  they  are  1 

handed  down  from  antiquity,  so  studies  to  eliminate,  to  clear  them  | 

up,  that  these  ancient  dogmas  of  heavenly  faith  may  receive  evi-  ! 

dence,  light,  distinction,  but  still  may  retain  their  fulness,  integrity,  j 

propriety,  and  may  increase  only  in  their  own  kind — ^that  is,  in  the  | 

same  dogma,  the  same  sense,  and  the  same  belief.  | 

The  Fathers  and  writers  of  the  Church,  taught  by  the  heavenly  1 

writings,  had  nothing  more  at  heart,  in  the  books  written  to  explain  ! 

the  Scriptures,  to  vindicate  the  dogmas,  and  to  instruct  the  faithful, 
than  emulously  to  declare  and  exhibit  in  many  and  wonderful  ways 
the  Virgin’s  most  high  sanctity,  dignity,  and  freedom  from  all  stain 
of  original  sin,  and  her  renowned  victory  over  the  most  foul  enemy 
of  the  human  race.  Wherefore,  repeating  the  words  in  which,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  the  Almighty,  announcing  the  remedies 
of  his  mercy,  prepared  for  regenerating  mankind,  crushed  the 
audacity  of  the  lying  Serpent,  and  wonderfully  raised  up  the  hope 
of  our  race,  saying,  “I  will  place  enmity  between  thee  and  the 
woman,  thy  seed  and  hers,”  they  taught  that  in  this  divine  oracle 
was  clearly  and  openly  pointed  out  the  merciful  Redeemer  of  the 
human  race — the  only-begotten  Son  of  God,  Christ  Jesus,  and  that 
his  Most  Blessed  Mother,  the  Virgin  Mary,  was  designated,  and  at 
the  same  time  that  the  enmity  of  both  against  the  Serpent  was  sig- 
nally expressed.  Wherefore,  as  Christ,  the  mediator  of  God  and 
men,  having  assumed  human  nature,  blotting  out  the  handwriting 
of  the  decree  which  stood  against  us,  fastened  it  triumphantly  to 
the  Cross,  so  the  Most  Holy  Virgin,  bound  by  a most  close  and  in.- 
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dissoluble  chain  with  Him,  exercising  with  Him  and  through  Him 
eternal  enmity  against  the  malignant  Serpent,  and  triumphing  most 
amply  over  the  same,  has  crushed  his  head  with  her  Immaculate 
foot. 

This  illustrious  and  singular  triumph  of  the  Virgin,  and  her  most 
exalted  innocence,  purity,  and  holiness,  her  freedom  from  all  stain 
of  sin,  and  ineffable  abundance  and  greatness  of  all  heavenly  graces, 
virtues,  and  privileges,  the  same  Fathers  beheld  in  that  ark  of  Noah, 
which,  divinely  appointed,  escaped  safe  and  sound  from  the  common 
shipwreck  of  the  whole  world;  also  in  that  ladder  which  Jacob 
beheld  reaching  from  earth  to  heaven,  by  whose  steps  the  Angels 
of  God  ascended  and  descended,  on  whose  top  leaned  God  himself; 
also  in  that  bush  which,  in  the  holy  place,  Moses  beheld  blaze  on  every 
side,  and  amidst  the  crackling  flames  neither  to  be  consumed  nor  to 
suffer  the  least  injury,  but  to  grow  green  and  to  blossom  fairly ; also 
in  that  impregnable  tower  in  front  of  the  enemy,  on  which  are 
hung  a thousand  bucklers  and  all  the  armor  of  the  brave ; also  in 
that  garden  fenced  round  about,  which  cannot  be  violated  nor  cor- 
rupted by  any  schemes  of  fraud ; also  in  that  brilliant  city  of  God, 
whose  foundations  are  in  the  holy  mounts ; also  in  that  most  august 
temple  of  God,  which,  shining  with  divine  splendor,  is  filled  with 
the  glory  of  God  ; likewise  in  many  other  things  of  this  kind  which 
the  Fathera  have  handed  down,  that  the  exalted  dignity  of  the 
ISIother  of  God,  and  her  spotless  innocence,  and  her  holiness,  ob- 
noxious to  no  blemish,  have  been  signally  pre-announced. 

To  describe  the  same  totality,  as  it  were,  of  divine  gifts,  and  the 
original  integrity  of  the  Virgin  of  whom  Jesus  was  born,  the  same 
Fathers,  using  the  eloquence  of  the  Prophets,  celebrate  the  august 
Virgin  as  the  spotless  dove,  the  holy  Jerusalem,  the  exalted  throne 
of  God,  the  ark  and  house  of  sanctification,  which  Eternal  Wisdom 
bnilt  for  itself;  and  as  that  Queen  who,  abounding  in  delights  and 
leaning  on  her  beloved,  came  forth  entirely  perfect  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Most  High,  fair  and  most  dear  to  God,  and  never  stained 
with  the  least  spot.  But  when  the  same  Fathers  and  the  writers  of 
the  Church  revolved  in  their  hearts  and  minds  that  the  Most  Blessed 
Virgin,  in  the  name  and  by  the  order  of  God  himself,  was  proclaimed 
full  of  grace  by  the  Angel  Gabriel,  when  announcing  her  most  sub- 
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lliiic  dignity  of  the  Mother  of  God,  they  taught  that,  by  this  singular 
and  solemn  salutation,  never  heard  on  any  other  occasion,  is  shown 


I 


that  tlie  IMother  of  God  is  the  seat  of  all  divine  graces,  and  i 

adorned  with  all  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost — yea,  the  infinite  store-  ' 
liouse  and  inexhaustible  abyss  of  the  same  gifts ; so  that,  never  | 
snljeeted  to  malediction,  and  alone  with  her  Son  partaker  of  per-  , 
})etual  benediction,  she  deserved  to  hear  from  Elizabeth,  inspired  by 
the  Holy  Ghost:  “ Blessed  art  thou  amongst  women,  and  blessed  is  | 


the  fruit  of  thy  womb.” 

' Hence  it  is  the  clear  and  unauimdUs  opinion  of  the  same  that  the 

IVfost  Glorious  Virgin,  for  whom  He  who  is  powerful  has  done  great 
things,  has  shone  with  such  a brilliancy  of  all  heavenly  gifts,  such 
fulness  of  grace,  and  such  innocence,  that  she  has  been  an  ineffable 
I miracle  of  the  Almighty,  yea,  the  crown  of  all  miracles,  and  worthy 
I Mother  of  God ; that  she  approaches  as  nearly  to  God  as  created 

j nature  can  do,  and  is  far  above  the  praise  of  men  or  angels. 

And,  therefore,  to  vindicate  the  original  innocence  and  justice  of 
j the  Mother  of  God,  they  not  only  compared  her  to  Eve,  as  yet  virgin, 
I as  yet  innocent,  as  yet  incorrupted,  and  not  yet  deceived  by  the 
j most  deadly  snares  of  the  most  treacherous  serpent,  but  they  have 
preferred  her  with  a wonderful  variety  of  thought  and  expression, 
j For  Eve,  miserably  obeying  the  serpent,  fell  from  original  innocence, 
and  became  his  slave,  but  the  Most  Blessed  Virgin,  ever  increasing 
her  original  gift,  not  only  never  leant  an  ear  to  the  serpent,  but  by 
a virtue  divinely  received  utterly  broke  his  power. 

Wherefore  they  have  never  ceased  to  call  the  Mother  of  God  the 
lily  amongst  the  thorns,  earth  entirely  untouched,  virgin,  undefiled, 
immaculate,  ever  blessed,  and  free  from  all  contagion  of  sin,  from 
which  was  formed  the  new  Adam,  a reproachless,  most  sweet  para- 
dise of  innocence,  immortality,  and  delights,  planted  by  God  himself, 
and  fenced  from  all  snares  of  the  malignant  Serpent,  incorruptible 
branch  tliat  the  worm  of  sin  has  never  injured  ; fountain  ever  clear, 
and  maiked  by  the  virtu«>  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  a most  divine  temple, 
or  treasure  of  immortality,  or  the  sole  and  only  daughtei  not  of 
death  but  of  life,  the  seed  not  of  enmity  but  of  grace,  which  by  the 
singular  providence  of  God  has  always  flourished,  springing  from  a 
corrupt  and  imperfect  root,  contrary  to  the  settled  and  common 
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laws.  But  if  these  encomiums,  though  most  splendid,  were  not  suffi- 
cient, they  proclaimed  in  proper  and  defined  opinions  that  when  sin 
was  to  be  treated  of^  no  question  should  be  entertained  concerning 
the  Holy  Virgin  Mary,  to  whom  an  abundance  of  grace  was  given 
to  conquer  sin  completely.  They  also  declared  that  the  Most  Glo- 
rious Virgin  was  the  reparatrix  of  her  parents,  the  vivifier  of  pos- 
terity, chosen  from  the  ages,  prepared  for  himself  by  the  Most  High, 
I predicted  by  God  when  he  said  to  the  serpent,  “ I will  place  enmity 

I between  thee  and  the  woman,”  who  undoubtedly  has  crushed  the 

j poisonous  head  of  the  same  serpent ; and  therefore  they  affirm  that 

I the  same  Blessed  Virgin  was  through  grace  perfectly  free  from  every 

I stmn  of  sin,  and  from  all  contagion  of  body  and  soul  and  mind,  and 

I always  conversant  with  God,  and  united  with  him  in  an  eternal 

covenant,  never  was  in  darkness,  but  always  in  light,  and  therefore 
I was  plainly  a fit  habitation  for  Christ,  not  on  account  of  her  bodily 
j state,  but  on  account  of  her  original  grace. 

I To  these  things  are  added  the  noble  words  in  which,  speaking  of 
j j the  Conception  of  the  Virgin,  they  have  testified  that  nature  yielded 
j I to  grace  and  stood  trembling,  not  being  able  to  proceed  further ; for 
I it  was  to  be  that  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God  should  not  be  conceived 
by  Anna  before  grace  should  bear  fruit.  For  she  ought  thus  to  be 
conceived  as  the  first  born,  from  whom  should  be  conceived  the  first 

I bom  of  every  creature.  They  have  testified  that  the  flesh  of  the 

I J Virgin,  taken  from  Adam,  did  not  admit  the  stains  of  Adam,  and 

I I on  this  account  that  the  Most  Blessed  Virgin  was  the  tabernacle 

1 1 created  by  God  himself,  formed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  truly  enriched 

ji  with  purple  which  that  new  Beseleel  made,  adorned  and  woven 

with  gold ; and  that  this  same  Virgin  is,  and  deservedly  is  cele- 

I brated  as  she  who  was  the  first  and  the  peculiar  work  of  God, 

I I escaped  from  the  fiery  weapons  of  evil,  and  fair  by  nature,  and 

j I entirely  free  from  all  stain,  came  into  the  world  all  shining  like  the 

j I morn  in  her  Immaculate  Conception  ; nor,  truly,  was  it  right  that 

1 1 this  vessel  of  election  should  be  assailed  by  common  injuries,  since, 

1 1 difiering  very  much  from  others,  she  had  community  with  them 

i i only  in  their  nature,  not  in  their  fault, 

1 1 Moreover,  it  was  right  that,  as  the  Only  Begotten  had  a Father 
j 1 in  hejiven,  whom  the  seraphim  proclaim  thrice  holy,  so  he  should 

i! 
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have  a Mother  on  the  earth,  who  should  never  want  the  splendor 
of  holiness.  And  this  doctrine  indeed,  so  filled  the  minds  and  souls 
of  our  forefathei's,  that  a marvellous  and  singular  form  of  speech 
prevailed  with  them,  in  which  they  very  frequently  called  the 
Mother  of  God  immaculate  and  entirely  immaculate,  innocent  and 
most  innocent,  spotless,  holy,  and  most  distant  from  every  stain  of 
sin,  all  pure,  all  perfect,  the  type  and  model  of  parity  and  inno- 
cence, more  beautiful  than  beauty,  more  gracious  than  grace,'  m6re 
holy  than  holiness,  and  alone  holy,  and  most  pure  in  soul  and  body, 
who  has  surpassed  all  perfectitude  and  all  virginity,  and  has  become 
the  dwelling-place  of  all  the  graces  of  the  Most  Holy  Spirit,  and 
who,  God  alone  excepted,  is  superior  to  all,  and  by  nature  fairer, 
more  beautiful,  and  more  holy  than  the  cherubim  and  seraphim ; 
she  whom  all  the  tongues  of  heaven  and  earth  do  not  suffice  to 
extol.  No  one  is  ignorant  that  these  forms  of  speech  have  pa.ssed, 
as  it  were,  spontaneously  into  the  monuments  of  the  most  holy 
liturgy,  and  the  Offices  of  the  Church,  and  that  they  occur  often  in 
them  and  abound  amply ; and  that  the  Mother  of  God  is  invoked 
and  named  in  them  as  a spotless  dove  of  beauty,  as  a rose  ever 
blooming  and  perfectly  pure,  and  eVer  spotless  and  ever  blessed, 
and  is  celebrated  as  innocence  which  was  never  wounded,  afid  a 
second  Eve  who  brought  forth  Emmanuel. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  if  the  Pastors  of  the  Church  and  the  faith- 
ful people  have  daily  more  and  more  gloried  to  profess  with  so 
much  piety  and  fervor  this  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
of  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God,  pointed  out  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  Fathers,  handed  down  in  so  many 
mighty  testimonies  of  the  same,  expressed  and  celebrated  in  so 
many  illustrious  monuments  of  a revered  antiquity,  and  proposed, 
and  w'ith  great  piety  confirmed,  by  the  greatest  and  highest  judg- 
ment of  the  Church ; so  that  nothing  would  be  more  dear,  more 
pleasing  to  the  same,  than  everywhere  to  worship,  venerate,  invoke, 
and  proclaim  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God  conceived  without  original 
stain.  Wherefore,  from  the  ancient  times,  the  Princes  of  the  Church, 
Ecclesiastics,  and  even  emperors  and  kings  themselves,  have  earn- 
estly entreated  of  this  Apostolic  See  that  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion of  the  Most  Holy  Mother  of  God  should  be  defined  as  a dogma 
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of  Catholic  faith.  Which  entreaties  were  renewed  also  in  these  Our 
j times,  and  especially  were  addressed  to  Gregory  XVI.,  Our  prede- 

j cessor  of  happy  memory,  and  to  Ourselves,  not  only  by  Bishops, 

but  by  the  secular  clergy,  religious  Orders,  by  the  greatest  princes, 
I and  by  the  faithful  people. 

I Therefore,  with  singular  joy  of  mind,  well  knowing  all  these 
' things,  and  seriously  considering  them,  scarcely  had  We,  though 

! unWorAy,  been  raised  by  a mysterious  dispensation  of  Divine  Pro- 

j vidence  to  the  exalted  Chair  of  Peter,  and  undertaken  the  govern- 

ment of  the  whole  Church,  than,  following  the  veneration,  the  piety, 
j and  love  We  had  entertained  for  the  Blessed  Virgin  from  Our  ten- 
der years.  We  had  nothing  at  heart  more  than  to  accomplish  all 
^ these  things  which  as  yet  were  amongst  the  ardent  wishes  of  the 

J Church,  that  the  honor  of  the  Most  Blessed  Virgin  should  be  in- 

. creased,  and  her  prerogatives  should  shine  with  a fuller  light.  But 

wishing  to  bring  to  this  full  maturity  We  appointed  a special  congre- 
gation of  our  venerable  brothers,  the  Cardinals  of  the  Holy  Roman 
! Church,  illustrious  by  their  piety,  their  wisdom,  and  their  knowledge 
of  the  sacred  sciences,  and  We  also  selected  Ecclesiastics,  both  secular 
and  regular,  well  trained  in  theological  discipline,  that  they  should 
most  •irefully  weigh  all  those  things  which  relate  to  the  Immacu- 
late Conception  of  the  Virgin,  and  report  to  Us  their  opinion.  And, 
although  from  the  entreaties  lately  received  by  Us  for  at  length  de- 
fining the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin,  the  opinions  of  most 
of  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  were  understood  ; however.  We  sent 
Encyclic  Letters,  dated  at  Gaeta,  the  2d  day  of  February,  in  the  year 
1849,  to  all  our  Venerable  Brethren  the  Bishops  of  all  the  Catholic 
world,  in  order  that  having  offered  prayers  to  God  they  might  sig- 
nify to  Us,  in  writing,  what  was  the  piety  and  devotion  of  their 
flocks  towards  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Mother  of  God, 
and  especially  what  the  Bishops  themselves  thought  about  promul- 
gating the  definition,  or  what  they  desired  in  order  that  We  might 
pronounce  Our  supreme  judgment  as  solemnly  as  possible. 

Certainly  we  were  filled  with  no  slight  consolation  when  the  re- 
plies of  our  Venerable  Brethren  came  to  Us.  For,  with  an  incredible 
joyfulness,  gladness,  and  zeal,  they  not  only  confirmed  their  own 
singular  piety,  and  that  of  their  clergy  and  faithful  people,  towards 
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the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Most  Blessed  Virgin,  but  they  even 
entreated  of  Us  with  a common  voice  that  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion of  the  Virgin  should  be  defined  by  Our  supreme  judgment  and 
authority.  Nor,  indeed,  were  We  filled  with  less  joy  when  our 
venerable  brothers,  the  Cardinals  of  the  Special  Congregation  afore- 
said, and  the  consulting  theologians  chosen  by  Us,  after  a diligent 
examination  demanded  from  Us  with  equal  alacrity  and  zeal  this 
definition  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Mother  of  God. 

Afterwards  walking  in  the  illustrious  footsteps  of  Our  predecessors, 
and  desiring  to  proceed  duly  and  properly.  We  proclaimed  and  held 
a Consistory,  in  which  We  addressed  Our  Brethren,  the  Cardinals 
of  the  Holy  Eoman  Church,  and  with  the  greatest  consolation  of 
mind  We  heard  them  entreat  of  Us  that  We  should  promulgate  the 
dogmatic  definition  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin 
Mother  of  God. 

Therefore  having  full  trust  in  the  Lord  that  the  opportune  time 
had  come  for  defining  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  Mother  of  God,  which  the  Divine  words,  venerable  tradition, 
the  pei’petual  opinion  of  the  Church,  the  singular  agreement  of 
Catholic  Prelates  and  Faithful,  and  the  signal  acts  and  constitutions 
of  Our  predecessors  wonderfully  illustrate  and  proclaim ; having 
most  diligently  weighed  all  things,  and  poured  forth  to  God  assiduous 
and  fervent  prayers.  We  resolved  that  We  would  no  longer  delay 
to  sanction  and  define,  by  Our  supreme  authority,  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  the  Virgin,  and  thus  to  satisfy  the  most  pious  desires 
of  the  Catholic  world  and  Our  own  piety  towards  the  Most  Holy 
Virgin,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  honor  more  and  more  the  only-be- 
gotten Son  Jesus  Christ  Our  Lord,  since  whatever  honor  and  praise 
is  given  to  the  Mother  redounds  to  the  Son. 

Wherefore,  after  We  had  unceasingly,  in  humility  and  fasting, 
ofiered  our  own  prayers  and  the  public  prayers  of  the  Church  to 
God  the  Father,  through  his  Son,  that  He  would  deign  to  direct  and 
confirm  Our  mind  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  implored 
the  aid  of  the  entire  heavenly  host,  and  invoked  the  Paraclete  with 
sighs,  and  He  thus  inspiring,  to  the  honor  of  the  Holy  and  undivided 
Trinity,  to  the  glory  and  ornament  of  the  Vii’gin  Mother  of  God,  to 
the  exaltation  of'  the  Catholic  faith  and  the  increase  of  the  Catholic 
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religion,  by  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ  Our  Lord,  of  the  Blessed 
Apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  We  declare,  pronounce,  and  define  that 
the  doctiine  which  holds  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  at  the  fii-st 
instant  of  her  conception,  by  a singular  privilege  and  grace  of  the 
Omnipotent  God,  in  virtue  of  the  ments  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour 
of  mankind,  was  preserved  immaculate  from  all  stain  of  original  sin, 
has  been  revealed  by  God,  and  therefore  should  firmly  and  con- 
stantly be  believed  by  all  the  faithful.  Wherefore,  if  any  shall  dare 
— ^which  God  forbid — to  think  otherwise  than  as  it  has  been  defined 
by  Us,  they  should  know  and  understand  that  they  are  condemned 
by  their  own  judgment,  that  they  have  suffered  shipwreck  of  the 
faith,  and  have  revolted  from  the  unity  of  the  Church  ; and  besides, 
by  their  own  act  they  subject  themselves  to  the  penalties  justly  estab- 
lished, if  what  they  think  they  should  dare  to  signify  by  word,  writ- 
ing, or  any  other  outward  means. 

Our  mouth  is  filled  with  joy,  and  Our  tongue  with  exultation,  and 
We  return,  and  shall  ever  return,  the  most  humble  and  the  greatest 
thanks  to  Jesus  Christ  Our  Lord,  because  through  his  singular  bene- 
ficence He  has  granted  to  Us,  though  unworthy,  to  offer  and  decree 
this  honor,  glory,  and  praise,  to  His  Most  Holy  Mother ; but  We  rest 
in  the  most  certain  hope  and  confidence  that  this  Most  Blessed  Virgin, 
who,  all  fair  and  immaculate,  has  braised  the  poisonous  head  of  the 
most  malignant  Serpent,  and  brought  salvation  to  the  world,  who  is 
the  praise  of  the  Prophets  and  the  Apostles,  the  honor  of  the  Mar- 
tyrs, and  the  crown  and  joy  of  all  the  Saints — who  is  the  safest 
refuge  and  most  faithful  helper  of  all  who  are  in  danger,  and  the 
most  powerful  mediatrix  and  conciliatrix  with  the  only-begotten  Son 
of  the  whole  world,  and  the  most  illustrious  glory  and  ornament, 
and  most  firm  guardian  of  the  Holy  Church,  who  has  destroyed  all 
heresies,  and  snatched  from  the  greatest  calamities  of  all  kinds  the 
faithful  peoples  and  nations,  and  delivered  Us  from  so  many  threat- 
ening' dangei's,  will  effect  by  her  most  powerful  patronage  that,  all 
difficulties  being  removed,  and  all  errors  dissipated.  Our  Holy  Mother 
the  Catholic  Church  may  flourish  daily  more  and  more  throughout 
all  nations  and  countries,  and  may  reign  from  sea  to  sea  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  and  may  enjoy  all  peace,  tranquillity,  and  liberty ; that  • 
the  sinner  may  obtain  pardon,  the  sick  healing,  the  weak  strength 
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of  lieart,  the  afflicted  consolation,  and  that  all  who  are  in  error,  theii 
spiritual  blindness  being  dissipated,  may  return  to  the  path  of  truth 
and  justice,  and  may  become  one  flock  and  one  shepherd. 

Let  all  the  children  of  the  Catholic  Church  most  dear  to  Us  hear 
these  Our  words,  and,  with  a more  ardent  zeal  of  piety,  religion,  and 
love,  proceed  to  worship,  invoke,  and  pray  to  the  Most  Blessed  Vir- 
gin Mary,  Mother  of  God,  conceived  without  original  sin,  and  let 
them  fly  with  entire  confidence  to  this  most  sweet  Mother  of  Mercy 
and  Grace  in  all  dangers,  difficulties,  doubts,  and  feais.  For  nothing 
is  to  be  feared,  and  nothing  is  to  be  despaired  of  under  her  guidance, 
under  her  auspices,  under  her  favor,  under  her  protection,  who, 
bearing  towards  us  a maternal  affection,  and  taking  up  the  business 
of  our  salvation,  is  solicitous  for  the  whole  human  race,  and,  appointed 
by  God  the  Queen  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  exalted  above  all  the 
choirs  of  Angels,  and  orders  of  Saints,  standing  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  only-begotten  Son,  Jesus  Christ  Our  Lord,  intercedes  most 
powerfully,  and  obtains  what  she  asks,  and  cannot  be  frustrated. 

Finally,  in  order  that  this  Our  definition  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception of  the  Most  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  may  be  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Univei'sal  Church,  We  will  these  Letters  Apostolic 
to  stand  for  a perpetual  remembrance  of  the  thing,  commanding 
that  to  transcripts  or  printed  copies,  subscribed  by  the  hand  of  some 
notary  public,  and  authenticated  by  the  seal  of  a person  of  Ecclesias- 
tical rank,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  the  same  faith  shall  be  paid 
which  would  be  paid  to  those  presents  if  they  were  exhibited  or 
shown. 

Let  no  man  interfere  with  this  Our  declaration,  pronunciation,  and 
definition,  or  oppose  and  contradict  it  with  presumptuous  rashness. 
K any  should  presume  to  assail  it,  let  him  know  that  he  wffll  incur 
the  indignation  of  the  Omnipotent  God  and  of  His  blessed  Apostles 
Peter  and  Paul. 

Given  at  Rome,  at  St.  Peter’s,  in  the  year  of  the  Incarnation  of 
Our  Lord  1854,  the  sixth  of  the  Ides  of  December,  in  the  ninth  year 
of  Our  Pontificate. 

PIUS  IX.,  Pope. 
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ITNIYEBSAI.  EXPECTATION  OF  THE  YIBOIN  AND  OF  THE  UESSIAH. 


In  those  remote  times  when  the  world  was  still  in  its  infancy, 
when  om'  first  fathers,  trembling  and  amazed,  heard,  under  the 
majestic  shades  of  Eden,*  the  awful  voice  of  Jehovah  condemning 
them  to  exile,  to  labour,  and  to  death,  in  punishment  of  their  mad 
disobedience,  a mysterious  prediction,  wherein  the  pitying  kindness 
of  the  Creator  was  manifested  through  the  wrath  of  the  offended 
Deity,  came  to  raise  the  drooping  spirits  of  those  two  frail  creatures 
who  had,  like  Lucifer,  sinned  through  pride.  A daughter  of  Eve, 
a woman  of  maecuUne  courage,  was  to  crush  the  head  of  the  ser- 
pent beneath  her  feet,  and  to  regenerate  for  ever  a guilty  race; 
that  woman  was  Mary. 

Thenceforward,  it  was  a tradition  amongst  the  antediluvian 
tribes  that  a woman  should  come  to  repair  the  evil  which  another 


♦ The  word  Eden,  amongst  the  Arabs  as  amongst  the  Hebrews,  is  the  name  of 
the  terrestrial  paradise,  and  also  of  the  paradise  of  the  elect.  In  Hebrew,  it 
signifies  a place  of  delight ; in  Arabic,  a place  proper  for  the  grazing  of  flocka. 
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had  done ; this  consoling  tradition,  which  kept  up  the  hopes  of  a 
fallen  race,  had  not  yet  been  effaced  from  the  minds  of  men,  at 
the  time  of  their  grand  dispersion  on  the  plains  of  Semiaar ; they 
carried  with  them,  over  seas  and  mountains,  that  sweet,  though 
distant  hope,  together  with  the  religion  of  Noah,  and  the  wreck 
of  art  and  science  saved  from  the  waters  of  the  Deluge.*  In 
after  times,  when  the  primitive  religion  faded  away,  and  the 
ancient  traditions  were  shrouded  in  obscurity,  that  of  the  Virgin 
and  the  Messiah  resisted,  almost  alone,  the  action  of  time,  and 
reared  itself  up  on  the  ruin  of  ancient  creeds,  swallowed  up  in 
the  fables  of  polytheism,  like  the  evergreen  which  grows  amid 
the  ruins  of  what  was  once  Babylon  the  great.f 

Let  us  survey  the  various  regions  of  the  globe;  let  us  search, 
from  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west,  the  rebgious  chronicles  of 
the  nations,  we  shall  find  the  Virgin  promised  and  her  diwie 
maternity  at  the  basis  of  almost  all  theogonies. 

In  Thibet,  in  Japan,  and  in  a portion  of  the  eastern  peninsula 
of  India,  it  is  the  god  Fo,  who,  to  save  mankind,  became  incarnate 
in  the  womb  of  the  young  betrothed  of  a king,  the  nymph 
Lhamoghiuprul,  the  fairest  and  holiest  of  women.  In  China,  they 


* It  is  certain  that  the  race  of  primitive  men,  which  was  rustic,  but  not  savage, 
early  attained  a knowledge  of  the  arts  analogous  to  their  wants  and  pleasures. 
Scarcely  do  the  children  of  Adam  form  into  little  communities  of  men,  when  we  see 
them  establish  a public  worship,  fabricate  tents,  build  towns,  forge  iron,  run  bronze, 
invent  instruments  of  music,  and  follow  the  course  of  the  stars.  Tlie  history  of 
Astronomy  must  be  traced,  according  to  Bailly,  to  an  antediluvian  people,  of  whom 
the  memory  is  lost,  but  of  whose  astronomical  knowledge  some  fragments  escaped 
the  general  revolution.  Lalande,  fearing  that  this  assertion  might  prove  too  much 
in  favour  of  the  Sacred  Books,  refers  to  the  Egyptians  the  origin  of  this  science  ; 
but  the  Hebrews,  who,  as  neighbours,  contemporaries,  and  ancient  dwellers  amongst 
the  Egyptians,  have  a right  to  settle  this  difference,  decide  for  Bailly,  against  his 
adversary,  by  informing  us  that  the  Egyptians  derived  their  first  astronomical 
knowledge  from  the  traditions  saved  from  the  Deluge.  (See  Joseph.  An^.  Jvd.) 

f There  is  but  one  single  tree  found  amid  the  ruins  of  Babylon  ; the  Persians 
give  it  the  name  of  Athcle ; according  to  them,  that  tree  existed  in  the  ancient 
city,  and  was  miraculously  preserved,  to  the  end  that  their  prophet  Ali,  the  son-in-law 
of  Mahomet,  might  fasten  his  horse  to  it  after  the  battle  of  Ililla.  It  is  an  evergreen 
shrub,  and  so  rare  in  those  regions  that  there  is  only  one  other  of  the  same  kind, 
found  at  Bassora.  (Rich’s  Memoir,) 
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reckon  amongst  the  number  of  the  sons  of  Heamm  the  Emperor 
Hoang-Ti,  whose  mother  conceived  by  a flash  of  lightning ; 
another  emperor,  Yao,  who  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Deluge, 
had  for  his  mother  a virgin  who  conceived  from  the  beam  of 
a star;  Yu,  the  head  of  the  first  Chinese  dynasty,  owed  his  life 
to  a pearl,  (the  emblem  of  light  throughout  all  the  East,)*  which 
fell  from  heaven  into  the  chaste  bosom  of  a young  maiden. 
Heou-Tsi,  chief  of  the  dynasty  of  Tcheou,  changed  not,  by  his 
birth,  the  virginity  of  his  mother,  who  conceived  him  by  divine 
operation,  one  day  as  she  was  in  prayer,  and  brought  him  forth 
without  efibrt  and  without  pain  in  a deserted  grotto,  where  lambs 
and  oxen  warmed  him  with  their  breath.f  The  most  popular 
goddess  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  Sching-Mou,  conceived  at  the 
simple  touch  of  a water-flower;  her  son,  brought  up  under  the 
roof  of  a poor  fisherman^  became  a great  man,  and  wrought 
miracles. 

The  lamas  say  that  Buddha  is  bom  of  the  virgin  Maha-Mahai. 
Sommonokhodom,  the  prince,  the  legislator,  and  the  god  of  Siam, 
likewise  owes  his  life  to  a virgin  made  finiitful  by  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  Lao-Tseu  took  flesh  in  the  womb  of  a black  virgin, 
voonderfvl  <md  fair  as  the  jasper.  The  zodiacal  Isis  of  the 
Egyptians  is  a virgin  mother.  The  Isis  of  the  Druids  was  to 
bring  forth  the  future  Saviour.J  The  Brahmins  teach  that,  when 


* “ The  pearl,”  says  Chardin,  **  has  everywhere  proper  names : in  the  East,  the 
Tarks  and  Tartars  call  it  mardjaun,  globe  of  light ; the  Persians,  marvid,  production 
of  light  ” 

f There  are  found  in  Chicking  two  fine  odes  on  this  marvellous  birth  of  Heou-Tsi, 
I and  the  comments  and  paraphrases  of  the  learned,  on  these  verses,  agree  in  explaining 
them  in  a way  which  renders  the  resemblance  to  the  divine  maternity  of  Mary  still 
more  striking.  “ Every  child  who  is  born,”  says  Ho-sou,  “ rends  the  womb  of  his 
mother,  and  costs  her  the  most  cruel  anguish.  Kiang-Yuen  brought  forth  hers 
without  rupture,  hurt,  or  pain.  It  is  that  Tien  {Heaven)  would  thus  display  its 
power,  and  show  how  the  Holy  One  differs  from  men.”  “ Having  been  conceived  by 
the  operation  of  TVen,”  says  another  commentator,  Tsou-Tsong-Ho,  “ who  gave  him 
life  by  a miracle,  he  must  needs  be  bom  without  wounding  the  virginity  of  his 
mother.” 

X Hinc  Druid©  statuam  in  intimis  penetralibus  erexerant,  Isidi  seu  virgini  hanc 
j dedican tes,  ex  qua  filius  ille  prodituras  erat  (nempe  generis  humani  Redemptor). 
1 1 (Elias  Schedius,  de  Diis  Germanu^  eap.  13.) 
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a god  assumes  human  flesh,  he  is  conceived  in  the  womb  of  a 
virgin,  by  divine  operation ; so  also  Jagrenat,  the  mutilated 
redeemer  of  the  world,*  Chrichna,  born  in  a grotto  where  angels 
and  shepherds  came  to  adore  him  in  his  cradle,  each  of  these  has 
a virgin  for  his  mother. 

The  Babylonian  Dogdo  sees  in  a dream  a brilliant  messenger 
from  Oromazes,  who  deposits  at  her  feet  the  most  mag- 
nificent garments;  a celestial  light  falls  upon  the  face  of  the 
sleeper,  who  becomes  fair  as  th^  day-star;  Zerdhucht,  Zoroas- 
ter, or  rather  Ebrahim-Zer-Ateucht,f  the  famous  prophet  of 
the  Magi,  is  the  fruit  of  this  nocturnal  vision.  The  tyrant 
Nimrod,J  informed  by  his  astrologers  that  a child,  still 


* Jagrenat^  the  seventh  incarnation  of  Brahma,  is  represented  in  the  form  of  a 

pyramid,  without  hands  and  without  feet.  lost  them,”  say  the  Brahmins, 

“ trying  to  carry  the  world,  in  order  to  save  it.”  {^Set  Kircher.) 

f Zer-Ateucht  signifies  washed  with  silver ; this  surname  was  given  to  Zoroaster, 

because  that,  as  the  Ghebers  say,  he  proved  his  mission,  to  a Sabean  prince  who 

persecuted  him,  by  plunging  into  a bath  of  molten  silver.  {See  Tavernier,  vol.  ii. 
p.  92.) 

J This  Nemroud,  whom  Tavernier  names  Neubrout,  is,  according  to  some, 
Nimrod,  the  famous  hunter  ; according  to  others,  the  tyrant  Zhohao,  of  the  Persians, 
a king  of  the  first  dynasty  of  princes,  who  reigned  immediately  after  the  Deluge. 
According  to  the  author  of  the  Mefatih  Albloum^  Nemroud  would  be  identical  with 
Caicaous,  second  king  of  the  second  dynasty  of  Persia,  named  the  Caianides.  The 
Persian  historians  give  him  a reign  of  nearly  two  centuries,  which  must  needs  be 
rather  long.  By  some  he  is  represented  as  an  impious  man,  who  conceived  the 
strange  fancy  of  ascending  to  heaven,  in  a chest  drawn  by  four  of  those  monstrous 
birds  called  kerkes^  mentioned  by  old  Eastern  writers  in  their  romances.  After 
having  wandered  some  time  through  the  air,  he  fell  so  heavily  on  a mountain,  say 
the  ancient  legends  of  Persia,  that  it  was  shaken  to  its  very  base.  According  to 
the  Persians,  this  Nimrod  caused  Zerdhucht,  whom  they  confound  with  Abraham, 
to  be  cast  into  a fiery  furnace  ; according  to  others,  Nemroud  was  a Sabean  in 
religion,  and  it  was  he  who  first  established  the  worship  of  fire.  (D’Herbelot, 
Bihliotheque  Orientale,  t.  iii.  p.  32.)  The  Jews  claim  for  Abraham,  the  father 
and  the  founder  of  their  people,  this  persecution,  of  which  the  honour  is  given  by 
the  Persians  to  Zerdhucht,  their  legislator.  St.  Jerome  relates  an  ancient  tradition 
of  the  Jews,  to  the  effect  that  Abraham  had  been  cast  into  the  fire  by  order  of  the 
Chaldeans,  because  he  would  not  adore  him.  (Hieron.,  Qncest  in  Genes.)  This 
tradition  is  confirmed  by  Jewish  writers  much  more  modern  ; R.  Chain,  ben  Adda 
mentions  that  Abraham,  meeting  a young  girl  carrying  an  idol,  broke  the  latter  in 
pieces  ; a complaint  was  immediately  laid  before  Nemroud,  who  would  have  him, 
therefore,  adore  the  fire.  The  patriarch  gravely  answered,  that  it  would  be  much 
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imbom,  menaces  liis  gods  and  his  throne,  causes  all  pregnant 
women  to  be  put  to  death ; Zerdhucht,  however,  is  saved  through 
the  prudence  and  dexterity  of  his  mother*  The  Maceniques, 
who  inhabit  the  shores  of  Lake  Zarayas,  in  Paraguay,  relate  that 
at  a very  remote  period  a woman  of  rare  beauty  became  a 
mother,  yet  remained  a virgin ; her  son,  after  having  wrought 
many  extraordinary  miracles,  ascended  one  day  into  the  open 
air,  in  presence  of  his  disciples,  and  transformed  himself  into 
a sum 

Let  all  these  scattered  fragments  of  corrupted  creeds  be  brought 
together,  and  they  will  make  up,  in  nearly  all  its  details,  the 
history  of  the  Virgin  and  her  divine  Son.  The  Virgin, 
notwithstanding  the  royal  blood  which  flows  through  her  veins, 
is  of  obscure  condition,  like  the  mother  of  Zoroaster;  like  her, 
too,  she  receives  the  visit  of  an  angel  bearing  a message  from 
Heaven.  The  tyrant  Nemroud,  who  was  the  progenitor  of  a line 
of  very  wicked  princes,  may  pass  for  the  type  of  Herod,  and  is  as 
anxious  to  compass  the  death  of  the  young  fire-worshipper  as  the 
sanguinary  spouse  of  Mariamne  to  accomplish  that  of  the  infant 
Jesus;  both  miss  their  prey.  Bom  of  a virgin  who  conceives 
him  during  fervent  prayer,  and  brings  him  forth  without  hurt  or 
pain  in  a poor  stable,  like  the  first-bom  of  the  noble  and  pious 
Kiang-Yuen,  our  divine  Saviour  dwelt  amongst  the  lower  classes, 
like  the  son  of  the  Chinese  goddess;  angels  and  shepherds  come 
to  render  Him  homage,  as  to  Chrichna,  on  the  very  night  of  his 
birth ; then,  after  having  stilled  the  tempest,  walked  on  the  water, 
expelled  demons,  raised  the  dead  to  life,  he  ascends  triumphantly 
into  heaven  in  the  presence  of  five  hundred  disciples,  whose  dazzled 
eyes  lost  him  in  the  clouds,  precisely  as  is  related  by  the  savage 
tribes  of  Paraguay. 

It  is  assuredly  very  strange  that  these  marvellous  legends,  which 


more  natural  to  worship  water,  which  extinguishes  fire,  the  clouds  whence  the 
water  proceeds,  the  wind  which  gathers  the  clouds,  and  man  who  is  * being  much 
more  perfect  than  the  wind.  Nemroud,  irritated  by  this  cutting  rebuke,  cast 
Abraham  into  the  fire,  which,  however,  did  not  harm  him. 

♦ See  TaTermer,  at  the  place  quoted 
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have  not  been  copied  from  the  evangelical  facts,  since  they  are 
incontestably  more  ancient,  yet  form,  when  taken  together,  the 
real  life  of  the  Son  of  God.  Can  tru^h,  then,  S2)riug  from  error? 
What  are  we  to  think  of  these  fan*,  -tic  a.ssociations  ? Shall  we 
say,  with  the  scoffing  philosophers  oi  the  Voltairian  school,  and 
some  German  visionaries  of  a somewhat  more  recent  date,  that 
the  Apostles  borrowed  these  fables  from  the  various  creeds  of 
Asia?  But  without  speaking  of  the  jealous  care  with  which  they 
hid  the  books  reputed  divine  in  the  impenetrable  darkness  of  the 
sanctuary ; not  to  mention  the  profound  horror  wherewith  the 
Jews  regarded  idolatrous  legends,  and  their  supi’eme  contempt  for 
foreign  learning ; how  could  poor,  illiterate  men,  the  extent  of  whose 
knowledge  was  to  steer  a bark  over  the  wateis  of  Genesareth, 
and  whose  nets  were  still  dripping  with  its  ll\dng  wateis  when 
they  were  promoted  to  the  Apostleship — how  could  laborious 
artisans,  forced  to  toil  for  their  daily  bread  during  the  intervals 
of  their  preaching — ^how  could  such  as  they  have  ransacked  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Indias,  the  Chinese,  the  Bactrians,  the 
Phenicians,  and  the  Persians?  What  appearance  is  there  that 
Simon  Peter,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  or  the  austere  disciple  of 
Gamaliel,  who  boldly  said  to  Coiinth,  that  rich  and  learned 
Grecian  city,  For  myself^  I Tcnotv  hut  one  tiling^  Jesus,  and  Him 
crucified,  that  these  should  have  snatched  from  idolatry,  which 
their  mission  was  to  destroy,  some  of  its  old  tattera  to  sew  upon 
the  life  of  Jesus  Christ — a life  so  simple  and  so  grand ! Still,  if 
the  question  had  only  been  of  loans  made  from  the  fabulous 
legends  of  nations  bordering  on  Palestine,  such  as  the  Egyptians 
and  Phenicians,  however  unjust  might  have  been  the  accusation, 
it  would  have  had,  at  least,  a show  of  probability ; but  no ! these 
brilliant  points,  which  detach  themselves  from  the  dark  shades 
of  idolatry  to  form,  like  so  many  little  stars,  the  aureola  of  the 
Son  of  the  Virgin,  come  from  places  the  most  distant  and  the 
least  known.  Not  to  speak  of  that  Gaul,  whose  impenetrable 
forests  hid,  at  the  extremity  of  Western  Europe,  its  mysterious 
creed  under  the  shadow  of  giant  oaks;  of  the  great  Indies,  so 
imperfectly  kuowm  in  the  time  of  Tiberias ; of  that  Sereca  of  the 
ptucelain  towers,  whose  distant  provinces  did  not  tempt  even  the 
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covetous  Romans;*  how  could  the  Apostles  have  contrived  to 
communicate  with  far  Ameiica,  separated  from  the  old  continent 
by  her  green  belt  of  waves,  and  lost  like  a pearl  amid  the  watei’s  ? 

But,  granting  that  the  Apostles  had  known,  no  matter  how, 
these  ancient  myths,  disseminated  over  all  the  globe — nay,  I will 
go  farther  still,  and,  laying  aside  native  simplicity,  the  sealed 
testimony  of  blood,  the  high  sanctity  of  these  divine  men,  carried 
away,  as  Rousseau  says,  with  zeal  for  their  Master’s  glory,  I will 
suppose  that  the  idea  had  occurred  to  them  to  embroider  some 
fabulous  circumstances  on  the  evangelical  tissue — why,  the  thing 
would  have  passed  their  power.  With  what  face,  for  instance, 
could  they  have  attributed  to  that  Herod,  whom  all  Jerusalem 
had  known,  whose  reign,  so  glorious  and  yet  so  tragical,  each  one 
knew  by  heart,  an  atrocious  and  improbable  fact,  renewed  from 
I know  not  what  king  of  Persia,  who,  perhaps,  never  existed  save 
in  the  dreams  of  the  Magi?  If  the  massacre  of  the  Innocents 
had  been  a story  fabricated  or  copied  by  the  Apostles,  is  it  to  be 
believed  that  the  Bethlehemites,  so  likely  to  know  what  was 
passing  in  the  Holy  City,  whose  lofty  towers  darkened  their 
horizon,  would  not  have  openly  protested  against  that  audacious 
falsehood;  or  that  those  cunning  Pharisees,  who  would  fain  have 
confounded  Jesus  himself,  would  have  let  such  a story  become 
current  without  attempting  to  refute  it;  or  that  the  Herodians 
would  have  tamely  suffered  a stain  so  foul  to  be  falsely  imprinted 
on  the  fame  of  a prince  whom  they  regarded  almost  as  a god,f 
and  who  had  loaded  them  with  wealth  and  honours  ? If  aU  w’ere 
silent,  it  is  because  the  fact  was  too  w'ell  accredited,  too  public, 
too  recent,  to  leave  any  plausible  pretence  for  denial ; it  is  because 
that,  within  two  hours’  walk  of  Jerusalem,  w'ere  the  mothers  of 


* It  was  under  tlie  reign  of  Angnstus  that  the  Roman  people  received  the  first 
ambassador  from  the  Seres,  whom  we  now  call  Chinese.  The  ambassadors  pretended 
that  it  had  taken  them  three  years  to  make  the  journey. 

f The  flatterers  of  Herod  the  First,  dazzled  with  the  greatness  and  magnificcnco 
of  that  prince,  maintained  that  he  was  the  Messiah.  Hence  arose  the  sect  of  the 
Herodians,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Gosjiel,  and  even  known  to  the  Pagans,  since 
I'ersus  and  his  scholiast  inform  us  that,  from  the  days  of  Nero,  the  birth  of  King 
Herod  was  celebrated  by  his  sectaries  with  the  same  solemnity  as  the  Sabbath. 
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the  martyrs  who  had  purchased  with  their  young  lives  the  honour 
of  being  bom  with  Christ;  it  is  because  that  whole  towns  had 
seen  the  glitter  of  the  murderous  steel,  and  heard  the  wail  of 
death ; it  is  because  that,  at  the  first  denial  given  to  the  Christians, 
a whole  nation  would  have  risen  and  shouted.  But  tve  were  there  !* 

So  it  is  with  the  divine  child-bearing  of  Mary — the  visit  of  the 
shepherds  sent  by  the  angels — the  glorious  resurrection — and,  in 
short,  with  all  the  prodigies  which  marked  the  coming  of  Christ. 
The  Apostles  wrote  during  the  lifetime  of  those  who  had  figured 
in  the  scenes  they  related ; and,  before  even  they  consigned  these 
prodigies  to  writing,  they  had  openly  preached  them  in  the  very 
temple  of  Jehovah,  before  that  immense  assemblage  of  Hebrews 
from  all  the  provinces,  who  repaired  thither  either  to  offer  sacrifice 
or  to  bring  first-fruits ; the  most  dangerous  auditory  in  the  world, 
if  they  had  promulgated  falsehood. 

Far  from  fearing  contradictions,  which  in  case  of  imposture  must 
needs  have  followed,  St.  Peter  speaks  to  that  vast  multitude  as 
one  sure  of  the  general  assent;  he  boldly  appeals  to  the  yet 
recent  remembrance  of  those  who  hear  him ; he  asserts  the  miracles 
which  stamped  as  divine  the  mission  of  the  Son  of  Mary,  and  that 
even  before  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  which  had  exerted 
all  its  power  to  have  Jesus  cracified.  And  the  senators  of  Israel, 
frightened  and  furious,  cause  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  to  be  beaten 
with  rods,  in  order  to  make  them  keep  silence ; but  yet  they  deny 


* “Neither  Josephus  nor  the  Rabbins  speak  of  the  massacre  of  the  Innocents,” 
says  Strauss  ; “ Macrobus,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  is  the  only  writer  who 
says  a word  of  the  massacre  decreed  by  Herod.”  Strauss  is  in  error  ; the  Toldos, 
from  whom  Celsus  has  taken  some  of  the  facts  prejudicial  to  Christianity,  which  he 
has  interspersed  through  his  writings,  do  speak  positively  on  the  subject,  and  the 
fiict  is  in  the  Talmud.  This  is  the  way  in  which  Bossuet  answers  those  who  deny 
the  evangelical  fact,  and  never  was  answer  more  definitive.  “Where  are  those,” 
says  he,  “ who,  in  order  to  confirm  their  faith,  would  wish  that  the  profane  historians 
of  that  age  had  mentioned  this  cruelty  of  Herod,  as  well  as  all  the  others  ? Just 
as  though  our  faith  ought  to  depend  on  what  the  negligence  or  affected  policy  of 
worldly  historians  has  made  them  record  or  omit  in  their  histories  I Far  from  us  be 
such  weak  imaginings  ; even  in  a human  point  of  view,  the  Evangelist  would  have 
been  very  careful  not  to  compromise  the  character  of  his  narrative  by  recording  a 
fact  which  was  not  well  authenticated.” 
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not,  as  the  Tahnnd  shows,  those  prodigies  which  they  stupidly 
attribute  to  magic.  Thus  it  is  that  they  say  not  to  the  Apostles 
brought  before  them  by  the  guards  of  the  Temple,  “Ye  are 
liars  or  visionaries !”  they  only  tell  them,  with  an  agitation  which 
plainly  indicates  their  secret  fears,  “ Be  silent  1 wUl  ye  that  we  be 
stoned  by  the  people  ?”  Whereupon  those  two  men,  simple  in 
heart,  but  great  in  soul,  made  answer:  “We  cannot  be  silent! 
God  commands  us  to  speak,  and  Him  must  we  obey  rather  than 
men.”  Imposture  is  not  so  bold  or  confident. 

After  having  examined  the  acts,  the  character,  and  the  position 
of  the  Apostles,  every  impartial  mind  will  be  forced  to  admit 
that  they  were  neither  deceiving  nor  deceived,  and  that  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  conformities  remarked  between  the 
evangelical  facts  and  the  traditions,  more  or  less  fabulous,  of  the 
ancient  nations. 

But,  then,  how  to  explain  these  analogies  ? Is  it  a mere  game 
of  chance,  a lucky  coincidence  ? 

No,  it  is  not  by  chance  that  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation  of 
a God  in  the  womb  of  a virgin  is  one  of  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  Asia.  It  is  not  by  chance  that  the  privileged  women  who  bear 
in  their  womb  that  emanation  of  the  Divinity  are  always  chaste, 
beautiful,  and  holy;  that  they  have  glorious  and  mysterious 
names,  which  signify,  in  all  these  ancient  tongues,  expected  beauty, 
immaculate  virgin,  faithful  virgin,  delight  of  mankind,  polar 
star ; and  that  they  are  all  so  much  alike  that  one  would  say 
they  were  moulded  on  a far-off  type  hidden  from  us  by  the 
darkness  of  time.  Finally,  it  is  not  by  chance  that  a luminous 
ray  unites  the  divine  and  human  nature. 

These  notions,  wherein  the  stamp  of  a primitive  time  is  so 
plainly  visible,  evidently  ascend  to  the  birth  of  the  world.  The 
antediluvian  patriarchs,  that  chain  of  old  men  who  lived  the  age 
of  cedars,  wishing  to  form  for  themselves  an  idea  of  the  woman 
blessed  amongst  all  others,  whose  miraculous  maternity  was  to 
save  mankind,  represented  her  to  themselves  under  the  likeness 
of  Eve  before  her  faU;  they  gave  her  a majestic  and  saintly 
beauty,  which  could  awake  in  the  minds  of  men  no  other  feeling 
save  that  of  religious  veneration;  they  made  her  a mild  and 
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veiled  star,  whose  dawn  was  to  precede  that  of  the  Sun  of 
Justice. 

The  means  whereby  God  gave  fecundity  to  that  virginal  womb 
are  strikingly  alike,  amongst  the  different  nations  of  the  world. 
Cast  a glance  over  all  the  old  religions,  and  you  will  there  find  a 
sacred  fire.  But  the  fire  was,  for  the  Persians,  the  terrestrial  em- 
blem of  the  sun,  and  the  sun  himself  was  but  the  dwelling  of  the 
Most  High,  the  glorious  tent  of  the  God  of  Hewven* 

The  Hebrews,  who  shared  in  this  belief,  recognised  the  divine 
presence,  or  the  scheMna,  in  the  radiant  cloud  which  overhung 
the  cherubim  of  the  mercy-seat.  They  believed  that  God  clothed 
himself  with  light  as  with  a garment,  when  manifesting  himself  to 
men,  on  solemn  occasions.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Synagogue, 
supported  by  the  tradition  of  the  Temple,  that  in  the  midst  of 
the  wild  rose-bush,  which  burned  without  being  consumed,  when 
Moses,  that  great  shepherd  of  men,  was  tending,  on  Mount  Horeb, 
the  fiocks  of  his  Arab  father-in-law,  there  was  seen  a very  lovely 
face,  resembling  nothing  that  is  seen  here  below;  and  that  this 
celestial  image,  clearer  than  the  flame  and  more  brilliant  than 
the  lightning,  was,  without  doubt,  the  image  of  the  Eternal  God.f 
With  this  premise,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  diift  of  the 
opinion,  so  generally  diffused,  that  a luminous  ray  was  to  impart 
fecundity  to  the  womb  of  the  favoured  virgin  who  was  the 
expectation  of  all  people. 

With  this  graceful  tradition  of  a pure  virgin  admitted  to  a 
divine  union,  suiTOunded  by  impenetrable  mystery,  was  connected 
that  of  a Saviour  God,  bom  of  her  womb,  who  was  to  suffer  and 
die  for  the  salvation  of  the  world.J  This  tradition  was  not 
perpetuated,  like  the  other,  by  means  of  brilliant  and  poetical 
images,  but  by  terror,  which  makes  an  impression  far  more  indelible 
than  poetry.  The  bloody  sacrifice,  which  we  find  established. 


* “ The  Persians  suppose  that  the  throne  of  God  is  in  the  sun,”  says  Hanway, 
“ and  hence  their  veneration  for  that  star.” 

■f  Philon,  Vie  de  Moise  {Life  of  Moses), 

;|:  This  tradition  is  found  in  the  sacred  books  of  China.  {See  Father  Prcmare’s 
work,  entitled,  Selecta  qxiaedam  vestigia prcecipuorum  Christiance  religionis  dogmatum 
ex  antiquis  libris  eruta,) 
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from  the  earliest  times,  amongst  nearly  all  nations,  was  solely 
intended  to  preserve  amongst  men  the  remembrance  of  the 
promised  immolation  of  Calvary.  This  is  easily  proved. 

Worship,  that  demonstration  of  love,  that  homage  of  gi'atitude 
which  Adam  and  Eve  were  to  render  to  God  immediately  after 
their  creation,  was,  in  Eden,  doubtless  composed  of  only  innocent 
prayers  and  oblations  of  fruits  and  flowers.*  But  when  they — 
ungrateful  that  they  were — had  infringed  upon  the  precept,  so 
easy  in  observance,  which  the  Lord  had  imposed,  like  a sweet 
yoke,  upon  them,  merely  to  make  them  feel  that  they  had  a 
master ; when  they  had  lost,  with  the  immortali^g  fruits  of  the 
tree  of  life,f  their  talisman  against  death,J  and  descended  from 
the  charming  hiUs  of  Eden  to  a land  bristling  with  briers  and 
thorns,  to  a land  whose  virgin  bosom  they  must  open  to  nourish 


* Porphyr.  de  Ahst.^  lib.  ii. 

f God  might  annex  to  the  plants  certain  natural  virtues  for  the  sake  of  our 
bodies,  and  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life  had  the  virtue 
of  restoring  the  body,  by  an  aliment  so  proportionate  and  so  efficacious  that  none 
could  ever  die  while  using  it.  (Bossuet,  j^iev.  sur  les  Myst.^  t.  i.  p.  231.) 

J Man  was  never  immortal,  in  this  world,  as  the  pure  spirits  are,  for  a body 
formed  of  dust  must  needs  return  to  dust ; he  was  so  only  by  a favour,  without 
precedent,  and  conditionally  granted,  whereby  he  was  elevated  to,  and  maintained  in, 
a position  far  above  his  proper  sphere.  Immortality  here  below  never  yet  belonged 
to  man  as  a birthright.  Every  earthly  body  is  to  perish  through  the  dissolution  of 
its  parts,  unless  prevented  by  a special  decree  of  the  Creator  ; this  divine  will  was 
manifested  in  favour  of  our  first  parents.  God  planted,  in  the  delicious  garden 
where  be  had  placed  mortal  man,  the  tree  of  life,  a plant  of  celestial  origin,  which 
had  the  property  of  repelling  death,  as  the  laurel,  according  to  the  ancients,  keeps 
off  the  thunder.  To  that  mysterious  tree  was  attached  the  immortality  of  the  human 
species  ; away  from  that  protecting  tree,  death  again  seized  his  prey,  and  man  was 
hurled  from  the  height  of  heaven  into  his  miserable  tenement  of  clay.  (Aug., 
Qiicest.  Vet,  et  Nov.  Test.^  q.  19,  p.  430.)  No  one  will  question,  I fancy,  that  God 
had  an  nndoubted  right  to  expel  Adam  from  the  garden  after  his  disobedience  ; but 
the  expulsion  involved  the  sentence  of  death  for  man  and  his  posterity  ; without  the 
tree  of  life,  he  was  nothing  more  than  a frail  and  perishable  creature,  subject  to  the 
laws  which  govern  created  bodies  : when  the  antidote  is  wanting,  it  is  very  evident 
that  the  poison  kills.  Having  again  become  mortal,  Adam  begot  sons  mortal  like 
himself.  The  condition  into  which  the  father  had  fallen  must  needs  be  that  of  the 
children.  In  that,  God  did  no  wrong  to  the  human  race  ; we  are,  by  nature,  mortal; 
He  has  left  us  as  we  were.  To  withdraw  a gratuitous  favour,  when  the  object  of 
that  favour  tears  with  his  own  hands  the  deed  of  gift,  is  assuredly  not  severity,  but 
only  justice. 
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themselves;  they  added  to  the  fruits  and  wild  flowers  produced 
by  the  land  of  exile,  the  first  fruits  of  their  flocks.  This  merits 
attention.  Adam,  who  joined  to  the  perfection  of  the  human 
form  an  intelligent  and  elevated  mind,  wherein  the  Lord  had 
planted  the  germ  of  aU  vfrtue  and  of  all  knowledge,  could  not 
be  void  of  humanity.  His  fatal  complaisance  to  Eve  shows  him 
loving  even  to  weakness,  and  therefore  susceptible,  in  the  highest 
degree,  of  aU  kindly  feelings  and  affections.  How  could  it,  then, 
occur  to  him  that  the  Creator  would  take  pleasure  in  the  violent 
death  of  his  creature,  or  that  an  act  of  destruction  was  an  act 
of  piety? 

The  immolation  of  animals,  which  has  not  the  slightest  connection 
with  the  vows  and  prayers  of  man,  and  which  the  purely  vegetable 
food  of  the  first  patriarchs  left  without  other  object  than  that  of 
murder,  must  needs  have  excited  a thousand  feelings  of  disgust 
and  repugnance  in  the  mind  of  our  common  father.  Long  had 
these  poor,  dumb  creatures,  devoid  of  reason,  but  very  capable  of 
attachment,  composed,  in  Eden,  the  court  of  that  solitary  king. 
He  then  seated  himself  at  the  same  table,  slept  on  the  same  mossy 
hillock,  quenched  his  thirst  at  the  same  spring,  and  his  prayer 
ascended  to  heaven,  at  early  dawn  and  evening’s  close,  with  the 
warbling  of  the  birds,  who  seemed  to  sing,  in  their  turn,  the 
morning  or  evening  hymn.  Those  companions  of  his  happier 
days,  involved  in  his  misfortune,  now  shared  his  exile  :*  some. 


* The  time  that  Adam  and  Eve  remained  in  the  terrestrial  paradise  is  not 
exactly  known  ; it  must,  nevertheless,  have  been  of  some  duration,  and  so  it  was 
understood  by  Milton,  whom  we  do  not  here  quote  as  a poet,  but  as  a profound 
Oriental  scholar.  Moreover,  if  we  remember  that  it  was  in  Eden  that  Adam  learned 
to  distinguish  and  to  call  by  name  all  the  birds  of  the  air,  the  beasts  of  the  earth, 
and  the  fishes  of  the  water  ; that  he  there  learned  the  virtues  of  plants,  and  what  God 
chose  to  teach  him  regarding  the  course  of  the  stars  ; w’e  must  then  conclude  that  all 
this  was  not  the  work  of  a day.  The  Persians  and  the  Chinese  have  it  that  the 
first  man  was  in  Paradise  for  many  ages.  The  Arabs  and  the  Rabbins  say  that  he 
was  there  only  half  a day ; but,  according  to  them,  tlmt  half  day  in  Paradise  was 
equivalent  to  five  hundred  years  ; for  a day  there  was  equal  to  a thousand  years. 
According  to  our  views,  that  period  of  time  is  much  too  long.  It  is  commonly 
believed  that  Cain,  whose  birth,  iu  Genesis,  follows  closely  upon  the  expulsion  of 
his  parents,  was  born  in  the  year  of  the  world  13,  which  would  leave  the  stay  in 
Paradise  in  or  about  twelve  years.  That  term,  although  somewhat  short,  would 
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giving  way  to  tlie  ferocious  instinct  which  in  Paradise  had 
remained  undeveloped,  fled  to  the  depth  of  the  wilderness  or  the 
secret  caverns  of  the  mountains,  whence  they  soon  waged  deadly 
warfare  against  their  former  master.  Others,  mild  and  inoffensive 
by  nature,  establish  themselves  around  the  grotto  of  their  lord, 
to  whom  they  offered,  to  satisfy  his  wants  and  soothe  his  cares, 
their  mUk,  their  labour,  their  fleece,  and  their  melodious  concerts. 
Well,  it  was  from  the  ranks — thin  they  were,  too — of  these  humble 
friends,  faithful  in  misfortune,  that  Adam  selected,  counted,  and 
marked  his  victims ; it  was  into  the  throat  of  the  heifer  who  had 
given  him  milk,  of  the  dove  who  had  flown  to  his  bosom  for 
shelter  when  the  ^^lltu^e  hovered  in  the  air,  of  the  lamb  that 
quitted  its  flowery  pasture  to  lick  his  hand,  that  he  had  the 
heart  to  plunge  his  knife.  Ah!  when  man,  yet  unpractised  in 
killing,  struck  down  at  his  feet  a poor,  timid  creature,  and 
saw  it  bleeding  and  struggling  in  the  agony  of  death,  he 
must  have  stood  pale  and  horror-stricken  like  the  assassin  who 
has  just  committed  his  flrst  murder ! That  thought  never 
occurred  to  him;  it  was  not  an  act  of  choice,  but  of  painful 
obedience.  Who  imposed  it  upon  him?  He  to  whom  alone 
it  belongs  to  dispose  of  life  and  death — God! 

Adam  committed  a sin  so  enormous  by  its  aggravating 
circumstances  and  its  disastrous  consequences,  that,  in  order  to 
express  its  full  extent,  the  Hebrew  tradition  relates  that  the  sun 
hid  his  face  in  horror.*  Satan  attacked  him  in  his  strength,  at  a 
time  when,  as  yet,  he  knew  naught  but  good,  in  the  fairest  of 
earth’s  scenes,  under  the  recent  impression  of  the  immense  benefit 
of  creation,  free,  happy,  tranquil,  immortal,  and  capable  of  resisting, 
if  he  had  chosen  to  do  so.  It  was  from  this  height  that  he  fell 


have,  nevertheless,  enabled  the  first  man  to  establish  his  supremacy  over  the  animals 
subject  to  him,  and  to  attach  him  to  his  humble  dependants  by  the  ties  of  habit. 

* It  is  in  remembrance  of  the  sin  of  Eve,  at  sight  of  which,  according  to  the 
Jews,  the  sun  hid  his  light,  that  the  Jewish  women  are  specially  charged  to  light  the 
lamps  which  bum  in  every  house  during  the  Sabbath  night.  “ It  is  just,”  say  the 
* Heltrcw  doctors,  "that  women  should  rekindle  the  flame  which  they  have  extin- 
guished, and  that  they  be  charged  with  that  trouble,  in  expiation  of  their  sin.” 
(Basn.,  lib.  viL  ch.  13.) 

2 
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into  the  fearful  abyss  of  dLsobetlience  and  ingratitude.  The  justice 
of  God  demanded  a punishment  proportionate  to  the  offence ; man 
was  condemned  to  die  a double  death,  and  it  wi^  all  over  with  the 
human  species,  had  not  a Divine  Being,  predestined  before  the 
birth  of  time  to  the  work  of  our  redemption,  taken  it  upon 
himself  to  make  satisfaction  for  us  aU.  Thenceforward  he  was 
called  the  Messiah,  and  revealed  as  a Saviour,  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  voice  of  God  — that  voice  which  rends  the  cedars — 
pronounced  the  sentence  of  the  three  criminals.  “Because  thou 
hast  done  this  thing,”  said  God  to  the  serpent,  who  showed  himself 
proud  of  our  ruin,  “the  seed  of  the  woman — that  is  to  say,  her 
offspring — shall  crush  thy  head.” 

And  the  Hebrew  tradition  adds  that  God,  touched  by  the 
repentance  of  our  first  parents,  had  it  revealed  to  them  by  an 
angel,  that  from  their  race  should  arise  a just  man  who  would 
annihilate  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,*  by 
means  of  a voluntary  oblation,  and  would  be  the  salvation  of 
those  who  put  their  trust  in  Him.f  On  the  other  side,  we  learn 
from  the  Arab  traditions  that  God,  who  is  merciful  and  indulgent, 
would  vouchsafe  to  point  out  to  man  the  way  to  implore  his 
forgiveness.  That  worship,  revealed  by  God,  was  undoubtedly 
sacrifice,  a ceremony  at  once  commemorative,  expiatory,  and 
symbolical,  whereby  man  acknowledged  that  he  had  deserved 
death,  and,  substituting  for  himself  innocent  victims,  kept  per- 
petually before  his  mind  the  great  victim  of  Calvary. 

Thus,  then,  the  institution  of  the  bloody  sacrifice,  which  was 
not  of  human  invention,  rested,  at  bottom,  on  a conception  of 
Divine  mercy,  since  it  perpetuated,  amongst  aU  nations,  that 


* It  is  generally  considered,  amongst  Christians,  that  the  tree  of  knowledge  was 
'■  an  apple-tree ; the  Persians  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  this  fatal  tree  was  a 
fig-tree.  In  our  days,  the  German  Eiclihorn  makes  it  out  to  have  been  a species  of 
manchineel.  “A  deduction  made  from  the  wonders  attending  on  the  fall  of  man,” 
says  that  Rationalist  writer,  “ the  fact  is  evident  that  the  constitution  of  the  human 
body  has  been,  from  the  beginning,  vitiated  by  the  use  of  a poisonous  fruit.” 
(Eichhorn’s  Argesckichle.) 
t Basnage,  lib.  vi.  ch.  25,  p.  411. 
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tradition  of  the  Messiah,  without  which  the  work  of  the  Redemp- 
tion would  have  been  a favour  thrown  away. 

God  ripens  his  councils  by  ages,  for  a thousand  years  are  to 
Him  but  as  one  day ; but  man  is  eager  to  obtain,  for  man  lasts 
but  a short  time.  It  appears  that  Eve  had  concluded,  from  the 
words  of  the  angel,  that  she  was  to  be  the  mother  of  the  promised 
Redeemer,  and  that  this  was  the  reason  why  she  testified  such 
transports  of  joy  on  the  birth  of  Cain,*  whom  she  took  for  her 
Saviour.  Undeceived  by  the  development  of  his  perverse  inclina- 
tions, she  transferred  her  hopes  to  Abel,  that  son  so  fondly  loved, 
whose  name  recalls  the  mourning  and  tears  of  his  mother  ;f  then 
to  Seth ; J but  all  in  vain,  for  the  gates  of  Paradise  never  opened 
again  for  her.  The  just  of  the  race  of  Seth,  those  pure,  solitary, 
and  contemplative  men  called  in  Scripture  the  children  of  God, 
and  in  the  Assyrian  legends  genii,  they  long  flattered  themselves 
with  a similar  hope;  and  the  Jewish  tradition  represents  them 
as  wandering  on  the  heights  around  the  garden  of  Eden,§  whose 


* Cain  is  called  Cahel  by  all  the  Arab  writers  ; that  name,  which  means  the 
firsts  is  perhaps  his  proper  name.  The  surname  of  Cain,  which  signifies  traitor^ 
most  have  been  subsequently  given  him  (Savary,  note  to  Ch.  V.  of  the  Koran.) 

f Abel,  by  the  Arabs  written  Hahel^  is,  according  to  them,  only  the  surname 
of  that  young  shepherd  who  was  the  first  type  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  fact,  it  recalls 
the  sad  event  which  threw  the  family  of  Adam  into  mourning,  and  properly 
signifies,”  says  Savary  (place  quoted),  His  death  has  left  a mother  in  tears. 
Josephus,  too,  says  that  the  name  of  Abel  signifies  mourning.  {Antiq.  Jud.^ 
p.  4.) 

J See  Basnage,  lib.  vi.  ch.  25. 

§ The  Arabian  traditions  place  the  terrestrial  paradise  in  that  fair  valley  of 
Damascus  which  the  Eastern  poets  designate  as  the  emerald  of  the  desert.  This 
' idea  is  justified  by  its  admirable  situation,  its  beauty,  and  its  fertility  ; and  a 

* learned  commentator  on  Genesis,  has  not  hesitated  to  set  down  this  fair  site  as 

1 that  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  although  the  names  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris 

' indicate  a position  somewhat  different.  In  support  of  this  Arab  tradition  there 

I is  shown,  about  half  a day’s  journey  from  Damascus,  a lofty  mountain  of  white 

I marble,  shaded  with  beautiful  trees,  and  therein  is  a cavern,  pointed  out  as  the 

I al>ode  of  Adam,  of  Abel,  and  of  Cain  ; there  is  also  seen  the  sepulchre  of  Abel, 

i which  is  much  respected  by  the  Turks.  The  spot  whereon  the  fratricide  was 

committed  is  marked  by  four  pillars.  (D’Herbelot,  Bibliotheque  Orientate^  p.  '172 
and  780. — Pere  Pacifique,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  Bible.) 
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gigantic  cedai’s  they  wistfully  admired,*  and  flattered  themselves 
the  while  that  from  amongst  themselves  should  arise  a just  man 
who  would  obtain  admission  for  them.  But  it  was  not  the  name 
of  a virgin  of  the  primitive  times  that  was  written  in  the  immuta- 
ble decrees  of  the  Eternal ; and  the  earth,  still  quivering  under  the 
divine  malediction,  had  need  of  being  washed  as  by  the  ablution 
of  a baptism,  before  the  foot  of  Him  who  was  to  bring  the  glad 
tidings  should  leave  its  sacred  impress  on  the  mountains. 

When  the  earth  had  absorbed  the  watei’S  of  the  Deluge,  and 
the  winds  had  dried  it  up,  the  new  human  family,  springing  into 
life  under  favourable  auspices,  hastened  to  re-establish  the  worship 
of  Enos.  Noah  joined  thereto  the  seven  precepts  which  bear  his 
name,  not  forgetting  the  historical  and  religious  traditions  which 
his  long  existence  prior  to  the  Deluge  had  enabled  him  to  gather. 
He  told  how  man  was  fonned  of  clay,  his  rebellion,  his  fall,  and 
his  future  reparation,  which  the  world  was  to  owe  to  the  miraculous 
maternity  of  a new  Eve.  At  sight  of  the  bloody  sacrifice  ofiered 
for  the  unexpiated  crime  of  their  fii’st  parents,  he  taught  his 
descendants  to  raise  their  eyes  to  a more  august  victim,  seated 
at  the  right  hand  of  Jehovah,  in  the  starry  depths  of  heaven — 
a victim  whereof  the  oblation  of  lambs  and  heifers  was  but  the 
figure.f 

These  primitive  notions  were  at  first  faithfully  retained  by  the 
nations,  and  are  found  at  the  basis  of  all  creeds. J Altai's  were 


* The  lofty  cedars  of  Eden  have  remained  traditionally  in  the  memory  of  the 
Hebrews,  who  have  made  the  terrestrial  paradise  their  Heaven.  In  most  of  tlieir 
epitaphs  we  read  these  words  : “ He  is  gone  down  to  the  garden  of  Eden  to  those 
who  are  amongst  the  cedars.”  (Basnage,  t.  v.  lib.  vii.) 

f All  the  ancient  law  bears  an  aspect  of  blood  and  death  in  figure  of  the  new 
law  established  and  confirmed  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  (Bossuet,  Elev,  sur 
les  Myst.^  t.  i.  p.  428. 

J The  Indians,  the  Chinese,  the  Peruvians,  and  even  the  Hurons,  acknowledge 
that  the  first  man  was  formed  of  clay.  Tlie  Brahmins,  who  make  delightful  repre- 
sentations of  their  chorcam  (paradise),  place  therein  a tree  whose  fruit  would  confer 
immortality  if  it  could  be  eaten.  The  Persians  relate  that  the  genius  of  evil, 
Ahriraan,  seduced  our  first  parents  under  the  form  of  a snake.  The  story  of  the 
woman  seduced  at  the  foot  of  a tree,  the  anger  of  God,  and  the  first  fratricide,  was 
traditionally  told  amongst  the  Iroquois.  The  Tartars  attribute  our  fall  to  a plant 


\ 
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erected  at  the  confluence  of  rivers,  in  the  shade  of  forests,  on  the 
snmnllts  of  mountains,  by  the  green  searwave,  and  on  the  sandy 
moor  where  the  wormwood-tree  spreads  its  leaves  to  the  desert-wind. 
The  soft  moon  light  illumined,  from  the  first,  those  rural  temples 
which  had  no  other  bounds  than  the  horizon,  no  other  roof  than  the 
firmament  with  all  its  stars.  At  that  remote  period,  God  was 
worshipped  in  a manner  worthy  of  Him,  and  with  ideas  so  clear, 
so  sublime,  so  uniform  and  so  simple,  that  they  had  evidently 
emanated  from  Himself. 

Nevertheless,  there  glided,  like  a destroying  principle,  into  the 
postdiluvian  worship,  an  element  of  superstitious  terror  founded 
on  the  fresh  and  drear  remembrance  of  the  submersion  of  the  globe, 
a remembrance  of  which  traces  are  found  in  most  of  the  religious 
festivals  of  antiquity.*  Congregated  together  on  the  lofty  table- 
lands of  Caucasus,  and  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  the  descendants 
of  Noah  had  long  refused,  even  at  the  command  of  the  patriarch 
himself,  to  go  down  again  into  the  plains,  so  great  was  their  fear 
of  a second  deluge ! In  vain  did  the  rainbow  span  the  clouds — 
as  it  were  to  encourage  the  children  of  men — with  its  soft, 
mellow  hues,  where  the  green  of  the  emerald  united  with  the 
blue  of  the  sapphire.  That  auspicious  omen,  that  radiant  sign  of 
an  appeased  God,  lessened,  but  could  not  dispel,  a rooted  terror. 
The  tower  of  Babel  is  proof  of  this.  That  gigantic  monument 
of  human  pride  concealed,  beneath  its  insolent  boast,  an  over- 
whelming fear.  It  was  as  a fortress  of  refuge  against  the  con- 
tingency of  a new  deluge  which  that  race  of  men,  already 
corrupt,  could  not  but  feel  that  they  deserved.  And  when  the 
confusion  of  tongues,  that  terrible  stroke  of  divine  wrath,  forced 
the  builders  to  disperse ; when  they  saw  their  precaution,  injurioiB 
as  it  was  to  the  sworn  clemency  of  the  Lord,  result  in  their  dis- 
grace ; they  were  the  more  disposed  to  give  way  to  new  fears. 


sweet  as  honey  and  of  wondrous  beauty  ; the  Thibetans,  to  the  crime  of  having 
tasted  of  the  dangerous  plant  tehimot,  mild  and  sweet  as  sugar  : the  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  nakedness  was  revealed  by  this  fruit.  The  tradition  of  the  woman  and  the 
.serpent  was  likewise  known  in  Mexico  &c.  (See  le  Christ  devant  le  Siecle,  by  M. 
Koselly  de  Lorgues,  ch.  9.) 

* See  Boulanger,  Antiq.  Bevcnlke 
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It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  in  extenuation  of  their  fault, 
tliat  the  spectacle  then  presented  by  the  earth  was  far  from 
clieeiing.  The  whole  economy  of  the  creation  was  upset.  The 
rivers,  diverted  from  their  channels,  formed  immense  ponds  and 
putrid  marshes*  in  those  vast  plains,  adorned,  before  the  Deluge, 
with  the  graceful  tents  of  the  shepherds.  The  cedars  lay  prostrate 
on  the  sea-shore,  whilst  the  spoils  of  the  ocean  were  found  amongst 
the  eternal  snows  of  the  loftiest  mountains.  On  every  side  were 
seen  towers  levelled  to  the  ground, f and  cities  silent  and  in 
ruins.  The  ploughshare  everywhere  notched  on  bones  and  rubbish. 
The  avenging  hand  of  an  angry  God  had  fallen  so  crushingly  that 
man,  whose  heart  stUl  palpitated  with  fear,  remembering  the  risk 
he  had  run,  was  more  disposed  to  fear  his  Sovereign  Master  with  a 
mighty  fear  than  to  love  him  with  confiding  love ; he  had  learned 
to  fear  God!  He  doubted  his  promises  and  his  goodness.  like 
the  drowning  mariner,  he  eagerly  sought,  around  him,  some  helping 
object,  which  might  interpose  between  them,  and  ward  ofl^  at  need, 
that  just  but  terrible  wrath.  Noah  had  spoken  to  them  of  an 
influential  and  divine  Being  whose  tenderness  for  men  was  infinite, 
and  who  was  to  plead  their  cause  before  the  Eternal,  and  take  upon 
himself  their  crimes;  but  who  was  that  privileged  mediator,  that 
powerful  advocate?  They  knew'  not.  The  descendants  of  Shem 
believed  that  they  had  found  him  in  the  stars  which  cheered  their 
solitary  watch,  and  which  they  supposed  inhabited  by  celestial 


* History  has  preserved  ns  proofs  of  this  displacing  of  rivers  after  the  Deluge. 
We  read  in  Strabo,  book  II.,  that  the  Araxes,  which  waters  Armenia,  was  still 
without  a vent,  and  inundated  the  country,  when  Jason,  chief  of  the  Aeronauts, 
opened  a subterraneous  channel,  whereby  the  Araxes  flowed  into  the  Caspian  sea 
In  the  famous  Chou-King  of  Confucius,  the  Emperor  Yao  says  that  the  waters, 
which  had  once  risen  to  heaven,  still  bathed  the  feet  of  the  highest  mountains,  and 
rendered  the  plains  impassable. — (Freret,  Ckron,  des  Chinois^  1st  part.) 

f The  tower  of  Babel,  so  immediately  after  the  great  Deluge,  may  furnish  an  idea 
of  the  antediluvian  architecture.  Brick  and  pitch  were  the  materials  used.  If  this 
iramciise  tower,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  resembled  the  ancient  and  famous 
tower  of  Bel  in  Babylon,  it  was  surrounded  by  an  exterior  staircase,  on  a gentle 
slope,  which  wound  up  to  the  flat  roof,  and  gave  the  building  the  appearance  of  seven 
successive  towers. 
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spirits  ;*  they  engaged  those  spirits  to  protect  them,  and 
kindled  nres  in  their  honour  on  the  mountain-tops.f 

This  was  the  origin  of  Sabeism,  which  degenerated  into  idolatry 
when  the  accursed  race  of  Cham,  attaching  themselves  to  the 
material  object,  adored  the  fire,  the  water,  the  earth,  the  rustling 
breeze ; and  in  scornful  mockery  of  the  primitive  worship,  which 
knew  not  the  use  of  images,  they  consecrated  to  the  moon  statues 
of  silver,  and  to  the  sun  statues  of  gold.  J 

In  the  lapse  of  time  the  shades  thickened,  religions  became 
burdened  with  rites,  the  worship  of  the  true  God  was  gradually 
intermixed  with  that  of  the  stars  and  the  elements ; the  invention 
of  hieroglyphics  completed  the  confusion,  and  the  few  truths  which 
escaped  the  overthrow  of  creeds  were  mysteriously  buried  in  the 
depth  of  the  idolatrous  fanes,  like  those  sepulchral  lamps  which 
bum  but  for  the  dead.  They  were  carefully  concealed  from  the 
multitude, § which  lavished  its  senseless  adoration  on  stones. 


=•*  It  is  a very  ancient  notion  in  the  East  that  the  stars  are  animated  ; the  Jewish 
doctors  had  fallen  into  this  error,  although  it  dated  much  earlier  tlian  their  people. 
Philo  said  that  the  stars  were  intelligent  creatures,  who  had  never  done,  and  were 
incapable  of  doing,  harm.  According  to  the  Maimonides,  the  stars  know  God,  their 
Maker,  and  also  themselves,  and  their  actions  are  always  good  and  holy.  (Philo,  de 
Mnndi  opijicio^  de  Gigant.^  de  Somnits. — Maimonides,  More  nevochhn,  part  II.,  ch.  4, 
p.  194,  et  de  Fundam^  legis,  ch.  3,  § 11.)  The  modern  Persians  still  sacrifice  to  the 
Angel  of  the  Moon. 

f According  to  R.  Bechai,  the  Sabcans  did  not  adore  the  sun  ; they  merely 
kindled  fires  on  the  earth  to  thank  God  for  the  luminary  which  he  lit  for  them  in  the 
heavens  ; and,  looking  at  the  stars,  they  begged  of  the  angels,  w'hom  God  had  placed 
therein  to  keep  them  in  motion,  that  they  might  be  favourable  to  them.  (R.  Bechai, 
Comm,  in  Genes. ^ ch.  1.)  The  fires  which  are  lit  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe, 
commonly  called  St.  John's  fires,  or  Midsummer  fires,  are  a relic  of  Sabeism. 

;};  The  ancient  Arabs,  descendants  of  Cham,  regarded  Noah  with  contempt,  because 
he  did  not  make  use  of  images  ; they  consecrated  to  the  moon  statues  of  sQver,  and 
others  of  gold  to  the  sun  ; they  divided  metals  and  climates  amongst  the  stars  ; and 
believed  that  they  have  great  influence  on  the  things  consigned  to  them,  and  on  the 
images  consecrated  to  them.  (Maimonides,  More  nevochhn,  part  III.,  ch.  2,  p.  423.) 

§ Plato,  speaking  of  the  God  who  formed  the  universe,  says  that  it  is  forbidden  to 
make  him  known  to  the  people.  The  books  of  Numa,  written  on  birch-bark  and 
found  in  his  tomb  many  ages  after  his  death,  were  secretly  burned  as  dangerous  to 
poivtheisra.  The  Brahmins,  who,  if  some  travellers  are  to  be  credited,  have  a sublime 
idea  of  the  Divinity,  do,  nevertheless,  make  the  Hindoos  adore  the  most  hideous 
idols.  It  is  only  the  true  religion  that  treats  men  as  rational  and  immortal  beings. 
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trees,  rivers,  mountains,  and  on  animals — a worship  more  degrading 
still — and  which  ended  at  last  by  deifying  the  very  vices  and  pas- 
sions. It  was  then  that  impostois,  speculathig  on  human  credulity, 
either  entangled  or  deliberately  broke  the  slight  thread  of  the 
patriarchal  traditions,  and,  audaciously  substituting  memory  for 
hope,  gi’ouped  around  the  cradles  of  their  fabulous  kings,  their 
false  prophets,  or  their  powerless  divinities,  the  wonders  of  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Word,  and  the  primitive  revelations  of  his  high 
and  tragical  destiny. 

This,  we  think,  is  the  explanation  of  those  analogies  which  are, 
at  first  sight,  incomprehensible. 

Nevertheless,  all  the  heathen  nations  did  not  take  the  mystery 
of  the  Messiah  as  a fact  accomplished.  The  Druids,  just  before 
the  Christian  era,  were  stiU  raising  altare,  in  the  gloomy  forests 
of  Gaul,  to  the  Virgin  is  to  bring  forth.  The  Chinese — ^in- 
structed by  Confucius,  who  had  himself  found  that  oracle  in  old 
traditions — expected  the  Holt  One,  boini  of  a Virgin,  and  Son 
of  Ood,  who  was  to  die  for  the  salvation  of  the  world,*  in  the 
western  regions  of  Asia,  and  sent  to  seek  him,  by  solemn  embassy, 
less  than  half  a century  after  the  death  of  the  Man-God.  The 
Mari,  on  the  faith  of  Zerdhucht,  studied  the  constellations  in 
quest  of  the  star  of  Jacob,  which  was  to  guide  them  to  the  cradle 
of  Christ.f  The  Brahmins  sighed  for  the  glorious  avatar\  of 
him  who  was  to  purge  the  world  of  sin,  and  begged  it  of  Wichnou, 
laying  on  his  jewelled  altar  odorous  stuffs  of  sweet  basil,  a plant 
beloved  by  the  Indian  god.  The  haughty  children  of  Romulus, 


* “According  to  tlie  ancient  sages  of  China,”  says  tlie  learned  Schmitt,  “ the  Holy 
One,  the  miraculous  man,  will  renew  the  universe,  change  its  morals,  expiate  the  sins 
of  the  world,  die  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  and  opprobrium,  and  open  the  gates  of 
heaven.”  (See  Redemption  of  Mankind^  by  that  author.) 

f Abulfarages  {Historia  Dynastarium)  says  that  Zerdhucht  prophesied  to  the  Magi 
the  birth  of  the  Messiah,  sprung  from  a virgin.  He  added  that  at  the  time  of  his 
birth  there  should  arise  an  unknown  star  to  guide  them  to  his  cradle,  and  he  com- 
manded them  to  bring  presents  with  them  when  they  went.  Sharistani,  a Mussulman 
author,  also  relates  a prediction  of  Zerdhucht  rCvSpccting  a great  prophet  who  was  to 
reform  the  world  as  well  in  religion  as  in  justice,  and  to  whom  kings  and  princes 
were  to  be  submissive. 

J Avatar,  the  fabulous  incarnation  of  a Hindoo  deity. 
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those  idolaters  by  excellence,  who  had  created  whole  legions  of 
gods,  read  in  the  books  so  jealously  and  so  wisely  kept  by  the 
sibyl  of  Carnes,  a contemporary  of  Achilles  and  Hector,  the  virgin^ 
the  divine  infant^  the  adoration  of  the  shepherds^  the  serpent  crushed^ 
and  the  golden  age  restored  to  the  earth.  Finally,  about  the  time  of 
the  Messiah,  all  the  nations  of  the  East  were  in  expectation  of  a 
future  Saviour;  and  Boulanger,  (who  was  better  inspired  on  his 
death-bed,)  after  having  shown  how  generally  that  hope  was  dif- 
fused, illogically  calls  it  a universal  chimera.* 

But  what  were  those  glimmering  rays,  powerless  to  dispel  the 
darkness  of  idolatry,  when  compared  with  the  blaze  of  light  which 
illumined  the  chosen  people  ? We  ai^e  struck  with  amazement  at 
sight  of  that  prophetic  chain  of  which  the  first  link  was  fixed  to 
the  cradle  of  the  world,  and  the  last  settles  down  at  the  sepulchre 
of  Christ.f  The  threat  of  Jehovah  to  the  serpent  contains,  as 
we  have  abeady  said,  the  first  prediction  of  the  Messiah.  We 
have  further  said,  and  the  Jewish  traditions  confirm  it,  that  this 
prediction  was  more  fully  explained,  in  after  times,  to  the  exiles 
of  Eden,  when  they  had  conciliated  heaven  by  penance.J  Noah, 
who  was  adopted  by  God  as  inheritor  of  the  faith,§  transmitted 
to  Shem  his  revelations,  and  Shem,  whose  life  was  nearly  as  long  as 
that  of  his  ancestors,  might  repeat  them  to  the  father  of  the  faith- 
ful. Then  it  was  that  a mysterious  benediction,  wherein  the  pro- 
mise of  the  Messiah  was  contained,  made  it  manifest  that  the 
blessed  seed  promised  to  Eve  should  be  also  the  seed  and  the 
oflspring  of  Abraham.  The  primitive  traditions  were  very  soon 
succeeded  by  the  great  prediction  of  Jacob.  The  expiring  patri- 
arch, who  has  seen  in  spirit  the  state  of  the  twelve  tribes,  when  in 
Palestine,  announces  to  his  sons,  assembled  round  his  death-bed. 


* “A  unanimous  testimony  is  of  the  greatest  weight,”  says  Bernardine  de  St.  Pierre, 
“ for  all  the  earth  cannot  be  in  one  universal  error.”  {Etudes  de  la  Nature,  etude  8, 
p.  308.) 

t It  is  a tradition  taught  in  the  Synagogue,  and  recognised  by  the  Church,  tliat 
all  the  prophets,  without  any  exception,  have  prophesied  only  for  the  time  of  the 
Messiah."  (St.  Cypr.,  de  Vanit,  Idol.^ 

J Basnage,  t.  iv.  lib.  vii. 

§ Ejpist.  S.  P-  od  Hehr.,  2. 
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stood  tliia  text  so  clear ; St.  Philip,  without  any  hesitation,  applied 
it  to  our  Redeemer,  when  he  said  to  Nathaniel,  “We  have  found 
Him  who  was  foretold  by  the  prophets,  and  of  whom  Moses  spoke 
in  the  law — ^Jesus  of  Nazareth.” 

Towards  the  end  of  the  mission  of  Moses,  and  while  Israel  was 
still  encamped  in  the  desert,  Balaam,  who  had  been  bribed  by 
a Moabitish  prince  to  curse  them  in  the  valley  of  Willows,*  came 
to  strengthen,  in  his  turn,  the  expectation  of  the  Messiah,  and  to 
point  out,  in  a clear  and  precise  manner,  the  period  of  his  coming. 
Standing  on  the  precipitous  height  of  Phogor,  surrounded  by 
victims  slain  for  an  oblation  of  hate,  in  view  of  the  accursed  lake 
and  the  barren  mountains  of  Arabia,  the  conjurer  from  the  shores 
of  the  Euphrates,  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  God,  perceives,  as  with 
a dreaming  eye,f  an  admirable  vision  ; his  phrases,  interrupted  by 
solemn  pauses,  are  flung,  without  order  or  art,  to  the  mountain- 
wind,  like  fragments  of  a mysterious  dialogue  kept  up  in  a whisper 
with  invisible  powers.  I shaU  see  Mm.... hut  not  now.  I shdU 

eontemiplate  Mm hui  not  near.  A star  shall  come  forth  from 

Jacob.... a shoot  shall  arise  from  Israel ; he  shall  rule  over  many 
nations.  To  these  incoherent  words  succeeds  a magnificent,  but 
gloomy  picture  of  the  conquests  of  the  great  King.  It  is  not 
without  a pm’pose  that  the  prophetic  vision  shows  Rome  at  the 
height  of  her  colossal  power ; it  is  then  that  Christ  is  to  visit  the 
earth,  and  immolate  himself  for  us  on  the  infamous  tree.  The 
prophet  gives  a bold  sketch  of  that  bloody  period ; one  would  say 
that  cities  and  empires  yet  to  be,  arise  before  his  view  on  the  mirage 
of  the  desert.  He  sees  the  fleet  of  the  Caesars  leave  the  ports  of 


* The  plain  of  Babylon,  intersected  by  rivers  and  canals,  and  consequently  very 
marslij,  abounded  in  willows.  Hence  it  is  that  it  is  called  in  Scripture  ike  Valley  of 
Will</ws. 

f Even  if  the  pro[jhecy  of  Balaam  were  not  known  to  be  ancient,  yet  the  manner 
of  its  delivery  would  be  sulTitient  to  jirove  its  antiquity.  Balaam,  the  Chaldean 
a-ctrolo^riT,  prophosic.^!  not  like  tlic  seers  of  Juda  ; for  him  is  required  a vast  horizon, 
wlieiice  he  di.scovers  at  once  earth,  sea,  and  sky;  he  speaks  as  a man  who  details  to 
him.self  tiiiiiffs  which  he  sees  at  the  moment,  and  which  impress  themselves  deeply  on 
bis  mind.  Tiiis  species  of  prophecy  is  somewhat  like  that  which  the  Scotch  Highland- 
ers call  second  sight. 
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Italy  and  direct  their  conquering  prows  towards  the  level  coaste 
of  the  Syi’iaus ; he  heholds  the  ruin  of  that  Judea  which  not 
yet  in  existence,  and  where  the  people  of  God  then  possessed  only  a 
few  graves;  finally,  his  eye  marks  the  fall  of  the  Roman  eagle, 
seven  himdred  years  before  the  birth  of  the  sons  of  Ria,  and 
whilst  the  wild  goats  of  Latium  were  still  browsing  in  peace  on 
the  woody  slopes  of  the  seven  hills. 

Ages  and  ages  then  roll  away  without  any  further  promise  from 
Jehovah  ; but  the  prophecies  are  either  confided  to  tradition,  which 
faithfully  preserves  them,  or  else  consigned  to  the  sacred  books. 
Israel  maintains  an  obscure,  but  ceaseless  and  infuriate  struggle 
against  the  idolatrous  nations  which  surround  and  press  in  upon 
its  tribes ; at  times  it  gives  way  to  the  strange  infatuation  which 
attracts  it  to  idolatry,  and  then  the  fatal  sword  of  the  Amorrhean 
and  the  Moabite  is  unwittingly  drawn  on  behalf  of  the  Lord,  and 
avenges,  though  undesignedly,  the  insult  offered  to  the  God  of 
Jacob.  But  through  all  these  vicissitudes,  the  people  forget  not 
the  coming  of  Christ;  they  live  in  the  faith  of  the  Messiah;  in 
default  of  new  revelations,  their  very  life  becomes  prophetic.  Poli- 
tical and  religious  institutions,  local  customs  and  private  habits, 
all  tend  to  the  same  end,  all  flow  from  the  same  source  ; all  is  linked 
to  the  generation  of  the  Saviour  bom  of  a virgin  of  Juda.  It  was 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah  that  was  asked  by  the  prophet  Samuel, 
kneeling  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  before  the  ScheMna,  his  luminous 
and  divine  emblem,  and  by  all  the  high-priests  who  succeeded  him 
in  the  temple  of  Solomon.  It  was  to  the  expectation  of  the  Messiah 
that  the  law  of  Deuteronomy  referred,  which  decreed  that  the 
brother  should  raise  up  an  heir  to  his  brother  who  died  childless, 
to  the  end  that  his  name  might  be  perpetuated  in  Israel.  It  wjis 
the  blighting  of  the  hope  of  belonging  one  day,  sooner  or  later,  to 
the  celestial  ambassador,  that  di’ew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  that  fair 
young  virgin  of  Galaad,  who  sank  but  with  that  one  sorrow  into 
the  bloody  tomb  which  was  to  close  on  the  last  of  her  father’s  race.* 


* Some  Habbins  pretend  that  the  daughter  of  Jephta  was  not  sacrificed,  but  only 
condemned  to  perpetual  celibacy.  That  assertion  is  nullified  by  the  text  of  Scripture 
which  says  : Let  the  daughters  of  Israel  assemble  once  in  the  year  to  mourn  four  days 
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It  is  to  this  belief,  so  general  amongst  the  Hebrews,  that  the  woman 
of  Thecua  has  reference,  when,  denouncing  to  king  David  the  secret 
intrigues  which  were  warping  the  mind  of  the  only  son  who 
remained  to  her,  she  signalizes  her  fears  as  a mother  and  a Jewish 
matron  by  the  poetical  complaint,  “ My  lord^  they  would  extinguish 
my  last  spai-Tc  P 

There  is  nothing  but  the  present  incredulity  of  the  Jews  to 
equal  in  depth  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  The  grand  business  with 
the  men  of  those  days  was  the  coming  of  the  Messiah ; they  who 
died  at  a period  remote  from  that  which  was  to  see  the  fulfilment 
of  the  divine  promises,  departed  in  the  firm  persuasion  that  they 
should  one  day  be  fulfilled ; standing  on  the  threshold  of  eternity, 
they  hailed  from  afar  that  consoling  hope,  even  as  the  great  pro- 
phet, Moses,  saluted,  with  a sigh,  that  land  of  milk  and  honey  which 
the  Lord  did  not  permit  him  to  enter. 

From  the  time  of  David,  and  under  the  kings  of  his  race,  the 
thread  of  prophecy  is  renewed,  and  the  mystery  of  the  Virgin  and 
the  Messiah  is  made  more  manifest  than  ever  by  magnificent  predic- 
tions clearer  than  the  sun. 

The  holy  king  whom  the  God  of  Israel  had  preferred  before  the 
house  of  Saul,  saw  the  virginity  of  Mary  and  the  extraordinary 
birth  of  the  Son  of  God.  “ Thy  hirth^  said  he,  “ unsullied  by  sin, 
shall  he  pare  as  the  morning  dewP  Then,  raising  his  eyes  higher, 
he  beholds  Him  whom  God  has  given  him  for  a son,  according  to 
the  flesh,  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  Jehovah,  on  a throne  more 
lasting  than  sky  or  stars. 

In  the  earlier  prophecies,  the  blessed  Virgin,  though  always 
pointed  out,  was  yet  left  somewhat  in  the  shade,  and,  so  to  speak, 
on  the  verge  of  the  picture;  but,  from  the  time  of  Da^^d,  the 
radiant  figure  of  Mary  is  no  longer  undefined,  and  she  who  was  to 
transfuse  into  the  veins  of  the  Man-God  the  blood  of  Abraham,  of 
Jacob,  and  of  Jesse  the  Just,  begins  to  be  clearly  defined.  David 
had  spoken  of  her  virginal  maternity;  Solomon  took  delight  in 


for  tht  daughter  of  Jephta  of  Oalaad!  {Judic.^  ch.  xi.  ver.  40.)  People  do  not 
mourn  for  one  who  is  living. — Flavius  Josephus  also  affirms  the  immolation  of  the 
daughter  of  Jephta.  {Ant.  Jud.^  t.  ii.  lib.  v.  ch.  9.) 
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tracing  her  image  in  colours  so  enchanting  as  to  far  outstrip  the 
gi'aceful  descriptions  of  the  Eastern  Peris,  those  smiling  and  va- 
poury divinities  which  visit  the  dreams  of  Arabian  shepherds. 
He  sees  her  rise  amid  the  daughters  of  Juda  like  a lily  ammg 
thorm ! her  eyes  are  soft  and  mild  as  those  of  the  dove  j from  her 
lips,  red  as  a filet  of  scarlet^  comes  a voice  clear  and  melodious 
as  the  sound  of  the  harp  which  inspires  Israel  in  the  battle;  her 
step  is  ethereal  as  the  breath  of  perf  umes ; and  her  beauty  is 
radiant  as  that  of  the  rising  morn.  Her  tastes  are  simple  and 
poetical;  she  loves  to  wander  in  the  fresh  valleys  when  the  vines 
are  in  blossom  and  the  figs  hang  like  clusters  of  emeralds  from 
the  leafless  branches ; her  looks  seek  out  the  red  roses  of  the  pome- 
granate., the  tree  of  paradise,*  and  she  hears  with  deliglit  the 
plaintive  song  of  the  turtle.  Silent  and  collected,  she  shrinks 
from  every  eye,  and  conceals  herself  within  her  dwelling  like  the 
dove  which  makes  her  nest  in  the  clefts  of  the  ro<dc.  She  is 
chosen  for  a mystical  marriage,  preferably  to  all  the  virgins  and 
queens  of  the  nations ; a crown  is  promised  her  by  Him  whom  her 
sovl  loveih  / and  the  blissful  tie  whereby  she  is  united  to  her  royal 
spouse  is  stronger  than  deaih.\ 

Elias,  praying  on  Mount  Carmel  for  the  cessation  of  that  long 
drought  which,  for  three  years,  parched  the  earth  and  dried  up 
every  spring,  discovers  the  promised  virgin  under  the  form  of  a 
transparent  cloud  arising  from  the  bosom  of  the  waters  to  announce 
the  return  of  rain.  The  acclamations  of  the  people  salute  this 
propitious  omen,J  and  the  prophet,  who  penetrates  divine  things, 
builds  a chapel  to  the  future  Queen  of  Heaven.§  Isaiah  declares 


* In  the  East  the  pomegranate  is  called  the  fruit  of  paradise. 

f It  is  agreed  by  all  the  holy  Fathers  that  the  Canticle  of  Canticles  is  but  one  con- 
tinued allegory  of  the  Mother  of  God. 

J When  rain  falls  in  Palestine,  there  is  a general  rejoicing  amongst  the  people  ; 
they  assembled  in  the  streets,  sing,  caper,  and  cry  aloud.  Oh  God  I oh  Blessed  1 
(Volney,  Voyage  en  Lyrie.) 

§ The  chapel  built  by  Elias  on  Mount  Carmel  was  dedicated  by  him  to  the  Yirgln 
who  was  to  bring  forth,  Virgini  pariturce.  This  chapel  was  called  Semnceum^  which 
means  a place  consecrated  to  an  imperiere  (empress),  which  can  only  refer  to  Mary, 
empress  of  heaven  and  earth.  {Histoire  du  Mont  Carmel,  succession  du  Saint  Pro- 
pliete,  ch.  31.) 
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to  the  house  of  David,  whose  chief,  Achab,  trembles  beneath  the 
threats  of  the  stranger  like  a forest  beaten  by  the  tempest^  that  God 
shall  give  it  an  encouraging  sign  with  regard  to  the  future  of 
Judea — a future  long  and  glorious  still.  “ A virgin  shall  conceive  ;* 
she  shall  bring  forth  a son  whose  name  shall  be  Emmanuel^  or  God 

with  us That  child,  miraculously  given  to  the  earth,  shall  be  a 

scion  from  the  stock  of  Jesse,  a flower  springing  from  his  root.f 
He  shall  be  called  God  the  mighty,  the  Father  of  the  world  to 
come,  the  Prince  of  peace.  He  shall  be  raised  as  a standard  before 
the  world ; all  nations  shall  pray  unto  him,  and  his  sepulchre  shall 
be  glorious.” 

The  mystery  of  the  Messiah  is  clearly  foreshown  to  the  prophets 
Some  see  Bethlehem  made  illustrious  by  his  birth ; others  predict 
his  triumphant  entiy  into  Jerusalem,  and  indicate  the  peaceful 
and  unpretending  style  thereof.  Tliey  see  him  enter  into  his 
temple,  that  sacred  pontiff  according  to  the  order  of  Melchisedek ; 


This  grand  prophecy  of  Isaiah  has  been  tlie  object  of  a long  and  thorny  contro- 
versy between  the  Jews  and  the  Christians.  Tlie  Rabbins  who  have  commented  on 
the  text  since  tlie  time  of  Christ,  wishing  to  pervert  the  proofs  which  condemn  them, 
and  to  mystify  the  words  of  the  prophet,  have  pretended  that  the  word  halma^ 
which  is  found  in  the  Hebrew  text,  signifies  a simple  young  woman,  although  the 
Septuagiiit  has  rendered  it  by  virgin.  The  Fathers  have  triumphantly  refuted  this 
objection.  “ The  interpreters  of  the  Septuagiut,”  says  St.  John  Chrysostom,  “ are 
the  most  deserving  of  credit  ; they  made  their  version  more  than  a century  before 
Jesus  Christ ; they  were  many  in  number  ; the  time  in  which  they  wrote,  their  number 
and  their  union,  render  them  much  more  worthy  of  belief  than  the  Jews  of  our  days, 
who  have  maliciously  corrupted  many  passages  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.”  (S.  Joan. 
Chrys.  Serm.  4,  ch.  1.)  St.  Jerome,  the  most  profound  Hebrew  scliolar  of  all  the 
interpreters  and  commentators,  pronounces,  without  fear,  he  says,  of  being  contradicted 
by  the  Jews,  that  kalma,  everywhere  that  the  word  occurs  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
signifies  simply  a virgin  in  all  her  purity,  and  never  a married  woman.  ( Comm.  S. 
Hleron.  in  Is.  lib.  iii.)  Luther,  who  made  such  lamentable  use  of  much  real  learning, 
exclaims,  with  characteristic  petulance  and  impatience,  “ If  there  be  Jew  or  Hebrew 
scholar  who  can  show  me  the  place  where  hxdma  means  a looman^  and  not  a virgin, 
he  shall  be  entitled  to  100  florins  from  me — that  is,  providing  that  I have  them.” 
(Luther’s  works,  vol.  viii.  p.  129.)  Mahomet  liimsclf  has  testified  cO  the  virginity  of 
the  Mother  of  God.  “And  Mary,  daughter  of  Imram,  who  has  preserved  her  vir- 
ginity ; and  we  have  sent  into  her  our  spirit,  and  she  has  believed  in  the  words  of  the 
Lord  and  in  his  Scriptures.”  (Koran,  Surate  66.) 

■|*  Jesse,  called  also  Isaie,  was  son  of  Obed  and  father  of  David.  His  memory  is  in 
high  Tcneration  amongst  the  Hebrews,  who  regard  him  as  a perfectly  just  man. 
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they  know  the  number  of  the  pieces  of  silver  which  the  peree- 
cuting  rulers  of  the  S}Tiagogue  shall  di’op  into  the  hands  of  the 
wretch  who  is  to  sell  his  Master  ;*  they  see  the  ignominious  execu- 
tion, the  draught  of  vinegar  and  gall  offered  in  insolent  mockery 
during  the  agony  of  a God,  and  the  garment,  woven  by  the  hands 
of  a mother,  disposed  of  by  lot  amongst  the  rude  soldiers;  they 
hear  the  sound  of  the  nails  which  rend  the  bleeding  hands,  and 
sink  with  a dry,  crackling  sound  into  the  accursed  Avood.  And 
then  the  scene  changes,  like  those  paintings  of  Raphael  where  the 
subject,  begun  on  earth,  extends  itself  beyond  the  clouds.  The 
man  of  sorrows,  the  humble  Messiah,  whom  even  his  own  kindred 
despised,  whom  his  people  have  not  known,  looks  down  in  triumph 
from  the  highest  heavens  on  his  prostrate  enemies ; and  the  nations 
of  the  earth  are  all  at  length  mindful  of  their  God,  forgotten  for  so 
many  ages ! The  nations  rally  round  the  standard  of  the  cross, 
and  the  empire  of  Chiast  shall  have  no  bounds  but  those  of  the 
universe.  Nothing  is  wanting  to  complete  the  prophecies.  Jacob 
pointed  out  the  coming  of  ScMlo  at  the  precise  moment  when  the 
Jews  shall  cease  to  be  governed  by  their  own  laws,  which  involves, 
of  course,  the  nrin  of  a state ; Balaam  adds  that  that  destruction 
shall  be  effected  by  a people  from  Italy,  and  the  satrap  Daniel 
counts  exactly  the  weeks  which  are  to  elapse  before  the  appointed 
time. 

“ Every  thing  that  happens  in  this  world  has  its  preceding  sign,” 
said  a man  of  genius,  who  is  now  lonely  and  dreaded  under  his 
tent.  “ When  the  sun  is  about  to  rise,  the  horizon  is  coloured  with 
a thousand  hues,  and  the  East  appears  all  on  fire.  When  the  tem- 
pest is  coming,  there  is  heard  on  the  shore  a rumbling  noise,  and 
the  waves  are  agitated,  as  it  were,  of  themselves.”  The  figures  of 
the  Old  Testament,  according  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  are  th<; 
signs  which  announce  the  rising  of  ths  Sun  of  Justice  and  of  the  Star 
of  the  Sea.  To  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  belongs  strength  and  power  ■. 


* This  passage,  wherein  God  himself  declares  the  number  of  silver  pieces  given  in 
that  infamous  bargain,  is  impressed  with  a bitter  and  a dreadful  irony.  And  the  Lord 
said  to  me  : Cast  it  to  the  statuary,  a handsome  price,  that  I was  priced  at  by  them. 
And  I took  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,”  &c.  {Zach,  xi.  13.) 
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to  Mary,  grace  and  pitying  kindness.  She  is  the  tree  of  life  planted 
in  the  abodes  of  men  by  the  hands  of  God  himself,  and  the  pledge 
of  happiness  far  beyond  that  which  our  first  parents  enjoyed  in 
Eden ; the  dove  from  the  ark,  bearing  to  earth  the  olive  branch ; 
the  sealed  fountain  whose  waters  have  never  been  troubled  with 
aught  of  impurity ; the  fleece  which  receives  the  dew  of  heaven ; 
finally,  the  delicate  and  odoriferous  rose-bush  through  which  Moses 
perceived  the  Divinity — a bush  which,  very  far  from  being  con- 
sumed by  the  fire,  which  destroys  all  things  else,  was  in  some  sort 
preserved  thereby,  and  lost,  in  its  contact  with  the  celestial  flame, 
neither  a leaf  nor  a flower.* 

Like  that  enchanting  figure  which  an  ancient  painter  composed 
by  borrowing  a thousand  detached  beauties  from  the  loveliest 
women  of  Greece,  so  the  chaste  spouse  of  the  Holy  Ghost  united, 
in  her  own  person,  all  that  had  been  most  admirable  in  the  cele- 
brated women  of  the  old  law.  Fair  as  Rachel  and  Sarah,  she 
united  to  the  prudence  of  Abigail  the  heroic  courage  of  Esther; 
Susannah,  chaste  as  the  flower  whose  name  she  bears  ;f  Judith, 
whose  crown  of  lilies  was  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  Holofemes ; J 
Axa,  whose  hand  was  the  ransom  of  a conquered  city ; and  that 
mother,  so  illustrious  in  her  misfortunes,  who  beheld  all  her  sons  die 
for  the  law;  these  were  but  faint  images  of  Her  who  was  to  unite 
within  herself  all  the  perfections  of  the  woman  and  the  angel. 

After  an  expectation  of  four  thousand  years,  the  time  marked  out 
by  so  many  prophecies  at  length  arrives ; the  shadows  of  the  ancient 
law  disappear,  and  Mary  arises  on  the  horizon  of  Judea  like  the 
star  which  heralds  the  approach  of  day. 

* Philo,  who  has  made  this  remark,  and  who  discovers  in  this  burning  bush  a 
mvsterioua  allegory,  falsely  applies  it  to  the  Jewish  nation  by  a forced  conjunction. 
Josephus,  who  also  tried  to  penetrate  this  mystery,  has  succeeded  no  better.  Those 
wild  roses,  emblematical  of  modest  maidens  who  shed  their  sweet  perfume  in  solitude, 
and  who  are  made  resplendent  by  contact  with  the  Deity,  without  having  their  spot- 
less white  and  delicate  blnsh  anywise  tainted  thereby,  these  are  the  most  striking 
image  of  Mary,  that  mystical  rose  of  the  new  law. 
f The  name  Susannah  signifies  lily.  (Fabyn.  ii.  2.) 

1 The  ancients  attribute  to  the  lily  the  power  of  nullifying  enchantments  and 
warding  ofif  danger.  “ Judith  encircled  her  brows,”  say  the  Rabbins,  “ with  a garland 
of  lilies,  so  as  to  make  her  way  without  fear  into  the  tent  of  Holofemes.”  (Comm 
R.  R.  in  Judith.') 
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CHAPTER  H. 

THE  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION. 

A WOMAN  destined  from  all  eternity  to  save  the  world  by  deify- 
ing our  nature,  and  to  bear  in  her  chaste  womb  Him  whose  tent  is  the 
si/n,  and  whose  steps  are  over  the  highest  heavens  ; a woman  expected 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  revealed  by  God  even  in  Paradise, 
and  the  acknowledged  end  of  all  the  holy  generations  who  suc- 
ceeded each  other  from  the  days  of  the  patriarchs  ;*  she  can  be  no 
ordinary  creature,  and  must  needs  have  superhuman  prerogatives. 
The  pious  belief  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  Mary  is  the  result 
of  that  sentiment  of  respect.  Heirs  of  an  unfortunate  parent, 
degraded  by  our  rebellious  hither,  blighted  by  the  sentence  which 
condemns  him,  so  far  from  receiidng  from  him  the  life  of  grace,  we 
have  received  from  him  the  death  of  sin,  and,  by  a fearful  doom, 
are  condemned  even  before  our  birth.  This  misfortune,  inherent  in 
the  human  race,  accursed  as  one  man  in  its  very  origin,  is  common 
to  all,  and  the  Scripture  makes  no  exception  in  favour  of  any  son  of 
Adam.  But  the  piety  of  the  faithful  cannot  bear  the  idea  that  the 
Mother  of  God  should  be  submitted  to  the  scathing  condemnation 
whereby  we  are  stamped  with  the  seal  of  hell  even  in  our  mother’s 
womb;  they  have  believed  that  the  Sovereign  Judge  must  have 
suspended  the  general  effect  of  his  rigorous  law  in  favour  of  her 
who  was  brought  into  the  world  only  to  contribute  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  most  secret,  the  most  incomprehensible  of  the 
decrees  of  God — the  Incarnation  of  the  Messiah.  Notwithstanding 
the  silence  of  the  Gospel,  it  has,  therefore,  been  generally  supposed 
that  the  Virgin,  in  anticipation  of  her  divine  maternity,  has  been 


♦ According  to  St.  Augustine,  the  issue  to  which  all  the  patriarchs  aspired  was 
Jesus  Christ,  and  Jesus  Christ  in  Mary,  through  whom  alone  they  could  exi)cct  him. 
“And  in  fact, says  he,  “if  nature,  in  all  her  efforts,  tends  to  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the 
Lord  of  Ages,  it  is  not  that  she  flatters  herself  that  she  can  reach  the  Son  of  God  by 
herself  ; the  extent  of  her  power  stops  at  the  humble  Mary,  who  was  to  engeiuh  r 
the  blessed  seed,  not  by  virtue  of  her  ancestors,  but  by  that  of  the  Most  Iligh.^ 
^St.  Augustine,  5,  Contr,  JuL  9.) 
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restrained,  so  to  speak,  on  the  verge  of  the  dread  ahyss  hollowed 
under  our  feet  by  the  fatal  disobedience  of  our  first  parents,  and 
that  her  conception  is  immaculate  as  her  life. 

This  belief^  which  the  Greeks  borrowed  from  Palestine,  and 
adopted  with  enthusiasm,*  gave  rise  to  the  institution  of  the  feast 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  which  was  celebrated  with  great 
pomp  in  Constantinople,  from  the  sixth  century. f In  the  West,  on 
the  contrary,  this  doctrine  met  opponents,  and  powerful  opponents ; 
for  St.  Anselm,  St.  Bernard,  St.  Bona  venture,  St.  Thomas  d’ Aquinas, 
Albertus  Magnus,  and  many  other  pious  and  learned  doctors,  aU 
great  theologians,  and,  moreover,  devoted  to  the  service  of  Mary, 
have  maintained  that  she  was  conceived  in  sin  and  subjected  to  the 
common  law,  J although  she  was  very  soon  entirely  purified  therefrom 
by  a special  and  excellent  grace  which  commenced  her  glorious  state 
of  Mother  of  God. 

But  the  belief  in  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  blessed  Virgin 
prevailed,  at  length,  over  the  opinion  of  the  great  doctors  of  the 
middle  ages ; what  the  eagles  of  the  school  had  not  seen  was  revealed 
to  the  simple.  The  writings  of  the  doctors  and  of  the  apostles  were 
again  searched ; a more  careful  examination  was  made  of  what  has 
been  handed  down  to  us  regarding  the  greatness  and  glory  of  Mary, 
and  that  investigation  served  to  throw  a more  vivid  light  on  that 
doubtful  point  in  the  life  of  the  Mother  of  Christ. 

And  in  fact,  going  back  even  to  the  Apostles,  we  already  see  the 


I * We  find  in  the  Menees  {Secret  Practices) ^ so  ancient  in  use  among  the  Greeks, 

the.se  words,  which  clearly  prove  their  belief  in  the  Immaculate  Conception  : “ By  a 
special  dispensation,  the  Lord  decreed  that  the  blessed  Yirgin  should  be  as  pure,  from 
I the  first  moment  of  her  existence,  as  was  suitable  and  becoming  for  her  who  was  to 

I conceive  and  to  bring  forth  Jesus  Christ,  the  Word  made  Jleshy 

f St.  Andrew,  of  Crete,  makes  mention  of  this  feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
the  office  of  which  St.  Sabas  had  composed,  and  to  which  St.  Germanus,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  had  added  an  anthem. 

X The  opponents  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  are  wont  to  boast  of  having  in  their 
ranks  St.  Anselm,  St.  Bernard,  St.  Bonaventure,  St.  Thomas,  Albertus  Magnus,  &c. 
i However  great  these  names  may  be,  yet  we  must  not  be  dazzled  by  them  ; for, 

I confrcnting  these  doctors  with  themselves,  we  find  that  they  have  positively  maintained 

^ the  yea  and  nay,  which  shows  either  that  their  opinions  on  this  subject  were  not  fixed, 

I or  that  they  had  singular  distractions. 

\\ 
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title  of  blessed  and  immaculate  applied  to  Mary,*  The  apostle  St 
Andrew,  quoted  by  the  Babylonian  Abdias,  expresses  himself  in 
these  tenns:  “Even  as  the  first  Adam  was  made  of  the  eaith  before 
it  was  cursed,  so  was  the  second  Adam  formed  of  a pure  virgin  who 
was  never  under  the  ban.” 

The  saints  and  martyrs  who  lived  in  the  third  century,  St. 
Hippolytus,  martyr,f  Origen,;|;  St.  Denis  of  Alexandria,§  all  give  to 
the  blessed  Virgin  the  qualification  of  piere  and  immaculate.  St. 
Cyprian  I is  more  precise,  and  says  clearly  that  “there  is  a great 
difference  between  the  rest  of  mortals  and  the  Virgin,  and  that  she 
has  nothing  in  common  with  them  but  natui’e, — ^not  sin.” 

In  the  fourth  century,  St.  Ambrose,  who  compares  the  Virgin  “to 
a bright  and  luminous  stem,  whereon  has  never  been  either  the  knot 
of  original  dn  or  the  bark  of  actual  sin  St.  John  Chrysostom,** 
who  proclaims  her  most  holy,  immaculate.^  blessed  above  aU  creatures ; 
St.  Jerome,ff  who  poetically  calls  her  the  day-cloud  which  never 
knew  darkness  ; St.  Basil,;}:  J whom  the  defenders  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  are  proud  to  regard  as  their  leader ; these  have  never 
varied  regarding  that  stainless  purity  which  so  well  becomes  the 
Queen  of  Angels. 

In  the  fifth  century,  St.  Augustine  §§  cannot  endure  to  have  the 
name  of  Mary  mentioned  when  there  is  question  of  sin,  and  St.  Peter 
Chrysologusll  affirms  that  “ in  the  Virgin  aU  were  saved.” 


♦ St.  James  the  Major,  and  St.  Mark,  in  their  Liturgies, 
f S.  Hipp.  in  an  oration  on  the  Consummation  of  the  World, 

X Orig.  horn,  in  S.  Matth, 

§ S.  Den.  in  an  epistle  given  in  the  Bihlioth,  des  PP, 

II  S.  Cypr.,  de  Nat.  Virg. 

^ “ Yirgo  in  qua  nec  nodus  originalis,  nec  cortex  actualis  culpee  fuit.”  S.  Ambr. 
de  Inst.  Virg.^  ch.  5. 

S.  Chrysostom,  in  his  Liturgy. 

ft  St.  Jcrome^s  Commentaries  on  the  LXXYII.  Psalm.  “ Diduxit  eos  in  nube  dici : 
nubes  est  beata  Yirgo,  quae  pulchre  dicitur  nubes  diei,  quia  non  fuit  in  tenebris,  sed 
semper  in  luce.” 

St.  Basil,  in  his  Liturgy. 

§§  It  must  be  observed  that  St.  Augustine  was  then  defending  the  doctrine  of 
Original  Sin  against  the  Pelagians. 

111!  S.  Peter  Chrysol.  de  Annonciat.^  sermon  140. 
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St.  Fulgentius,  wlio  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century, 
says,  that  “ the  blessed  Virgin  was  entirely  excluded  from  the  first 
decree.”*  “ It  is  very  wrong,”  says  St.  Ildefonsus,f  archbishop  of 
Toledo,  who  flourished  in  the  same  century,  “ It  is  very  wrong  to 
think  of  subjecting  the  Mother  of  God  to  the  laws  of  nature  ; it  is 
constant  that  she  was  free  and  exempt  from  all  original  sin,  and  that 
she  has  removed  the  curse  of  Eve.”  St.  John  Damascene,  J speaking 
expressly  of  her  conception,  says  that  she  was  “ pure  and  immaculate^ 
In  the  ninth  century,  Theophanes,  Abbot  of  Grandchamp ; in  the 
tenth,  St.  Fulbert,  bishop  of  Chartres ; towards  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh,  Yves  of  Chartres,§  one  of  the  n;ost  brilliant  lights  of  that 
period,  and  a little  later,  St.  Bruno,  | founder  of  the  Carthusians,  are 
eridently  in  favour  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin. 

Islamism  itself,  declares  for  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and 
the  Arab  commentators  on  the  Koran  have  adopted,  in  their  own 
way,  the  opinion  of  the  Catholic  theologians  who  have  pronounced 
in  favour  of  that  doctrine.  “ Every  descendant  of  Adam,”  says 
Cottada,  “ from  the  moment  that  he  comes  into  the  world,  is  touched 
on  the  side  by  Satan ; Jesus  and  Mary  are  alone  excepted ; for  God 
interposed  between  them  and  Satan  a veil  which  preserved  them 
from  his  fatal  touch.” 

These  testimonies  in  favour  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  become 
weaker  and  less  abundant  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries ; 
few  writers  of  any  note  then  took  this  view  of  the  subject,  and 
several  men  of  eminent  piety  and  learning  maintained  the  contrary 


II  * S.  Fulg.,  Sermon  on  the  Glories  of  Mary. — Sermon  on  the  Two  Natures  in  Jesus 

Christ. 

f St.  Ildefonsus,  in  the  book  on  the  Virgimty  of  Mary. 

J St.  John  Damascene,  de  Nativ.  Mar..,  or.  1, 

§ The  two  holy  bishops  of  Chartres,  Falbert  and  Yves,  declared  for  the  doctrine 
I of  the  Immacnlate  Conception.  Yves  maintained  it  in  the  pulpit,  and  Fulbert  says 
in  his  paraphrase  on  the  AugePs  salutation  to  Mary  : *^Ave,  Maria,  electa  et  insignia 
inter  filias,  qua  immaculata  semper  extitisti  ab  exordia  turn  creationia,  quia  paritura 
eras  Creatorem  totius  sanctitatia.^' 

II  St.  Bruno,  in  his  explanation  of  those  words  of  the  101st  Psalm  : Dominus  de 
ccelo  in  terram  aspexity  which  he  applies  to  the  blessed  Virgin. 
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opinion.  In  compensation  the  feast  of  the  Conception  of  the  Virgin 
was  established  in  many  kingdoms. 

William  the  Conqueror  established  this  festival  in  Normandy  as 
early  as  the  year  1074;  and,  from  the  reign  of  his  son,  Henry  the 
First,  King  of  England  and  Duke  of  Normandy,  it  was  celebrated  at 
Rouen  with  extraordinary  solemnity.  “ It  was  instituted,”  say  the 
ancient  chroniclers,  “because  of  the  holy  apparition  seen  by  an 
ecclesiastic  worthy  of  credit,  who  found  himself  exposed  to  the 
perils  of  the  sea  during  a storm.”  An  old  history  of  the  antiquities 
of  Rouen,  adds  that  “ even  at  the  time  of  the  institution  of  the  feast, 
there  was  founded  an  association  of  the  most  notable  persons  of  the 
city,  who  still  annually  elect  one  of  their  number  to  be  prince  of  the 
confraternity,  who  holding  the  puy  (or  stage)  open  to  all  orators, 
in  every  language,  gives  excellent  and  valuable  prizes  to  those  who 
shall  best  and  most  faithfully  celebrate  the  praises  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  in  her  holy  conception,  by  hymns,  odes,  sonnets,  ballads,  royal 
songs, 

Thus  the  Virgin  full  of  grace  presided  at  the  revival  of  poetry, 
and  her  Immaculate  Conception  furnished  pious  themes  to  the  land 
of  minstrels. 

From  Normandy,  the  feast  of  the  Conception  passed  over  to  the 
English.  The  first  council  of  Oxford,  held  by  Stephen  Langton, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  year  1222,  placed  it  in  the  number 
of  holidays  to  be  observed.  In  France,  in  the  year  1288,  a bishop 
of  Paris,  Renoul  de  Hombiere,  bequeathed  a considerable  sum  to 
found  the  office  of  that  feast  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  which  was  about 
the  same  time  introduced  into  the  Lyonnais.  Finally,  a manuscript 
martyrology  of  the  thirteenth  century,  found  in  the  library  of  the 
Dominicans  of  Dijon,  fixes  the  festival  of  the  Conception  of  our 
Lady  on  the  8th  of  December:  “which  also  shows,”  say  the 
learned  Benedictines  who  deciphered  that  ancient  manuscript,  “ that 
in  St.  Dominick’s  time,  this  feast  was  already  celebrated  in  nearly 
all  the  Church.” 

The  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  had  been  banlsheo 


* Antiquity  et  Singularity  de  la  Ville  de  Rouen,  By  N.  Taillepicd,  Doctor  of 
Theology. 
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from  pulpits  and  from  schools  for  a very  long  period  of  time,  when 
some  theologians,  perceiving  that  this  belief  ascended  back  to  the 
highest  and  purest  sources  of  Christianity,  undertook  to  revive  it. 
The  Franciscans,  who  first  began  to  make  a public  profession  of  it, 
in  speaking,*  and  in  writing,  supported  it  by  reasons  so  strong  and 
so  convincing,  that  not  only  the  mass  of  the  faithful,  but  the  most 
learned  body  in  Europe,  clung  to  it  with  enthusiasm.  The  Sorbonne, 
which  was  then  called  the  firmament  of  science,  the  prop  of  truth  and 
piety  in  the  church  of  God,  decreed  that  all  those  who  should  be 
promoted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  were  to  engage  themselves  by 
oath  to  maintain  this  pious  belieff  So,  in  succession,  did  the 
universities  of  Mayence,  of  Cologne,  of  Valentia,  of  Alcala,  of 
Coimbra,  of  Salamanca,  and  of  Naples. 

Amongst  those  religious  ordeis  in  whom  France  has  gloried 
during  so  many  ages,  the  Dominicans  alone,  or  nearly  alone,  showed 
themselves  hostile  to  the  pious  doctrine  of  the  spotless  Conception ; 
but  the  learned  Benedictines,  venerated  even  by  Protestants  for 
their  immense  scientific  labours,  the  Carthusians,  the  Carmelites, 
the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  in  Cluny,  in  Citeaux,  in  Premontr6,  and 
a host  of  others  whom  it  would  be  fastidious  to  enumerate  here,  all 
adhered  with  an  enlightened  piety,  an  ardent  zeal,  and  a profound 
conviction,  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

Councils,  too,  have  been  favourable  to  this  belief.  That  of  Bale, 
m its  session  of  27th  September,  1429,  declares  that  the  doctrine 
which  teaches  that  the  glorious  Virgin  Mary  was  conceived  without 
sin  is  a pious  doctrine,  conformable  to  ecclesiastical  worship,  to 
Catholic  faith,  to  right  reason,  and  to  Holy  Writ.;};  The  Council  of 


♦ Montfaucon,  who  joarneyed  through  Italy  about  the  year  1698,  having  visited  at 
Pavia  the  library  of  the  Signor  Beleridus,  renowned  for  his  piety,  was  much  surprised 
to  sec  that  his  immense  collection  of  books  was  composed  solely  of  the  treatises  written 
by  the  Franciscans  in  defence  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

t This  is  the  decree  of  the  Sorbonne  : “We  resolve  and  declare  that  no  one  shall 
be  admitted  for  the  future  into  our  Faculty,  until  he  swears  to  maintain  all  his  life 
this  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.”  “Statuentes  ut  nemo  deinceps  huic 
nostro  collcgio  adscribatnr,  nisi  se  hnjus  doctrin®  assertorum  semper  pro  viribuv 
futurum,  simili  juramento,  profiteatur.” 

“ There  has  arisen  in  this  Council  (that  of  Bale)  a difQotilt  question  on  the  Con- 
ception of  the  glorous  Virgin  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  and  on  the  beginning  of  her 


I 


II 
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Avignon  confirmed,  in  1457,  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Bale,  and 
in  their  session  of  1564,*  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
declared  that,  in  their  decree  of  1546,  on  onginal  sin,  they  did  not 
pretend  to  include  the  blessed  and  immaculate  Mother  of  God. 

Notwithstanding  the  prudent  reserve  maintained  by  the  Holy 
See  in  an  affair  wherein  figured,  for  and  against,  famous  doctors  and 
illustrious  theologians,  it  yet  could  not  help  showing,  at  times,  which 
party  had  its  sympathy.  In  the  year  1483,  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  had 
expressly  forbidden  that  the  subject  of  the  Conception  of  Our  Ladyf 
should  be  discussed  in  pulpits  or  in  schools.  This  might  be  taken 
for  a mere  act  of  neutrality,  had  not  this  pontiff  approved  of  the 
OflSce  of  the  Conception  composed  by  a monk  of  Verona,  and  granted 


sanctification  ; some  saying  that  her  soul  was,  for  some  time,  or  at  least  for  some 
moments,  subjected  to  the  fact  of  original  sin  ; others  maintaining,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  love  of  God  for  her  extended  even  to  the  first  instant  of  her  creation  ; tliat 
the  Most  High,  who  created  her,  and  the  Son  who  formed  her  to  be  bis  mother  on 
earth,  have  endowed  her  with  singular  and  extraordinary  graces  ; that  Jesus  Christ 
has  redeemed  her  in  a superior  and  particular  manner,  preserving  her  from  the 
original  stain,  and  sanctifying  her  in  the  very  first  moment  of  her  conception. 

“ Having,  therefore,  carefully  examined  the  reasons  and  the  authorities  which,  for 
several  years,  have  been  brought  forward,  on  both  sides,  in  the  public  acts  of  this  holy 
Council  ; having,  moreover,  given  our  attention  to  many  other  things  on  the  same 
subject ; all  weighed  and  maturely  considered,  we  decide  and  declare  that  the  doctrine 
which  teaches  that  the  glorious  Virgin  Mary,  ^Mother  of  God,  by  a special  favour,  and 
by  a preventing  and  operating  grace,  has  never  been  actually  subjected  to  original 
sin,  but  that  she  has  ever  been  holy,  immaculate  and  exempt  from  all  sin,  original  and 
actual ; we  declare  that  the  doctrine  which  teaches  all  that,  is  a pious  doctrine,  con- 
formable to  ecclesiastical  worship,  to  Catholic  faith,  to  right  reason,  and  to  Holy 
Writ,  and  that,  as  such,  it  is  to  be  approved,  held,  and  followed  by  all  Catholics,  so 
that  no  one  shall  be  hereafter  permitted  to  preach  or  teach  the  contrary.  Renewing, 
besides  the  institution  of  the  feast  of  the  holy  Conception,  which,  by  an  ancient  and 
praiseworthy  custom,  is  solemnized  on  the  8th  day  of  December,  at  Rome,  as  in  all  the 
other  churches,  we  will  and  ordain  that  this  festival  be  celebrated  on  the  day  before 
mentioned,  under  the  name  of  the  Conception  of  the  Virgin,  in  all  the  churches, 
monasteries,  and  communities  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  that  it  be  observed  with  all 
manner  of  praise  and  gladness,  and  canticles  of  joy.’’  The  Council  even  attaches 
indulgences  to  this  solemnity. 

* “ Declerat  ha?c  sancta  synodus  non  esse  intentionis  suae  comprehendere  in  hoc 
decreto,  ubi  de  pcccato  originali  agitur,  bcatam  et  Immacclatam  Dei  Gcnitriccm.” 
(Cone.  Trid.  sex.  15G4.) 

•}•  See  the  constitution  of  Sixtus  IV.,  which  commences  with  Grave  nimu. 
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a hundred  days’  indulgence  to  those  who  should  assist  thereat.* 
The  successors  of  that  great  pope  walked  uniformly  in  the  Avay 
which  he  had  marked  out  and  followed.  In  1506,  Cardinal  Ximenes 
established  in  Spain,  with  the  consent  of  Pope  Julius  II.,  a con-  - 
fraternity  of  the  Conception.  The  same  pope  confirmed,  by  a 
briefi  dated  the  17th  of  September,  1511,  an  order  of  nuns  founded 
under  the  same  title  by  Innocent  VIII.f  In  the  hymns  which 
Zachary,  bishop  of  Gordia,  composed  by  order  of  Leo  X.  and 
Clement  VII.,  it  is  said  that  Our  Lady  was  created  in  the  state 
of  grace.  In  1569,  Pope  Pius  V.  gave  the  Franciscans  permission 
to  celebrate  the  office  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  attaching 
thereto  the  same  indulgences  as  to  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Sacrament. 
Paul  V.,  by  a bull  of  the  year  1616,  forbade  any  one  to  maintain, 
in  public  instructions,  the  opinion  contrary  to  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception ; and  Gregory  XV.,  in  1622,  extended  that  prohibition  even 
to  discourses  and  private  convei'sations.  It  only  remained  for  the 
popes  to  celebrate  this  festival  in  Rome  itself,  and  this  was  done  by 
Alexander  VII.  in  1661.  It  is  evident,  from  this  uniform  conduct 
of  the  Holy  See,  that  all  its  sympathies  were  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  spotless  conception.  Nevertheless,  it  never  chose  to  censure  the 
contrary  opinion,  doubtless  through  respect  for  high  and  holy 
names. 

A voice  whose  weight  is  immense,  the  great  voice  of  Bossuet, 
made  itself  heard  in  this  cause ; the  shield  of  religion  nobly  took 
his  stand  before  the  blessed  Virgin.  “ The  opinion  of  the  immacu- 
late conception,”  says  he,  “ has,  I know  not  what,  force  which  per- 
suades pious  souls.  After  the  articles  of  faith,  I see  but  few  things 
better  assured.  Hence  I am  not  surprised  that  the  Paris  school  of 
theology  obliges  all  its  members  to  defend  this  doctrine.  For  my 
own  part,  I am  delighted  now  to  follow  its  intentions.  After 


♦ See  tbe  constitution  of  Sixtus  lY.,  which  begins,  Cw/Ti/ircc  ^a:ceZ5a....Extravag. 
Cornmun. 

f In  this  order  of  the  luiraaculate  Conception,  each  Sister  consecrated  herself 

expressly  to  this  mystery  by  those  unefiuivoeal  words,  ‘*1,  Sister  N , for  the  love 

and  service  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  and  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  his  blessed 
MotJ  er,  do  promise,”  &c. 
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h iving  been  nursed  on  its  milk,  I willingly  submit  to  its  ordinance, 
the  more  so  as  this  seems  to  me  to  be  also  the  will  of  the  Church ; 
slie  has  a very  great  veneration  for  the  conception  of  Mary;  she 
does  not,  it  is  true,  oblige  us  to  believe  it  immaculate',  but  she 
makes  us  understand  that  that  belief  is  very  pleasing  to  her.  There 
are  things  which  she  commands,  and  by  them  we  manifest  our 
obedience ; there  are  others  which  she  insinuates,  and  by  them  we 
may  testify  our  affection.  It  is  for  our  piety,  if  we  are  true  children 
of  the  Church,  not  only  to  obey  the  commandments,  but  to  bow  to 
the  slightest  indications  of  the  will  of  a mother  so  good  and  so 
holy.”* 

It  is  certain  that  the  devotion  to  the  blessed  Virgin  has  been 
common  in  Western  Europe  from  the  mediieval  times;  and,  since 
then,  it  has  made  an  immense  progress;  but,  without  meaning  to 
disparage  France  and  Italy,  those  two  nations  so  eminently  devoted 
to  the  Virgin,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  Spain  which  has 
laboured  the  most  zealously  and  ardently  for  the  propagation  of 
that  doctrine. 

The  Spanish  Church,  protesting  against  the  pretensions  of  the 
Church  of  Normandy,  which  attributes  to  itself  the  institution  of 
the  feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  Our  Lady  in  the  West, 
will  have  it  that  it  has  been  observed  in  Spain  ever  since  the 
seventh  century.f  It  is  certain  that,  in  1394,  Don  Juan  I.  of 
Arragon,  who  instituted  it,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  in  the  several 
provinces  of  Spain  which  had  shaken  oft’  the  yoke  of  Islamisin, 
affirms  that  a great  number  of  his  predecessors  had  celebrated  this 
festival  before  him.J  We  shall  not  decide  between  the  two 


* Bossuet,  Sermon  on  the  Conception. 

f “ La  Iglesia  cspanola  fne  la  primera  quc  celebro  la  Imniaculacla  Concepcion  de 
saritisiinaYirgen  ; eiiya  fiesta  tuvo  liigor  en  elladesde  el  siglio  septiins/^  (El  maestro 
Yillados,  en  el  cap.  de  los  Festiv,  Ecles.^  t.  i.,  part  ii. 

J This  is  the  decree  of  Don  Juan  I.  of  Arragon:  “ We,  Don  Juan,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  King  of  Arragon  and  Yalencia,  &c.  Why  is  it  that  some  persons  are  amazed 
to  hear  that  the  ever-blessed  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  was  conceived  without  original 
sin,  whilst  they  doubt  not  that  St.  John  the  Baptist  was  sanctified  in  his  mother’s 
womb  by  the  same  God,  who,  coming  down  from  the  highest  heavens  and  from  the 
throne  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity,  was  made  flesh  in  the  blessed  womb  of  a virgin  ? 
What  graces  do  we  think  could  the  Lord  withhold  from  the  woman  who  brouglit  him 
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eliurclies ; but  if  Spain  have  but  a doubtful  claim  to  the  institution 
of  that  festival  of  Mary,  which  is  called  in  France  and  in  England 
the  feast  of  the  Normans^  she  cannot  be  deprived  of  the  honour  of 
having  been  the  first  to  erect  churches  and  altara  under  the  title  of 


forth  by  the  splendid  miracle  of  her  fruitful  virginity  ? Loving  his  mother  as  he  loves 
her,  he  must  have  invested  with  the  most  glorious  privileges  her  conception,  her  nati- 
vity, and  the  other  phases  of  her  holy  life. 

“ Why  raise  up  a doubt  as  to  the  glorious  conception  of  a Yirgin  so  privileged,  and 
of  whom  we  are  obliged,  by  Catholic  faith,  to  believe  wonders  and  greatness  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  imagination  ? Is  it  not,  for  all  Christians,  a much  greater  subject  of 
admiration  to  see  that  a creature  has  begotten  her  Creator,  and  become  a mother 
without  ceasing  to  be  a virgin  ? How,  then,  can  the  human  mind  give  adequate 
praise  to  that  glorious  Yirgin,  destined  by  the  Almighty  to  possess,  without  the 
slightest  corruption,  the  advantages  of  divine  maternity,  conjointly  with  the  glory  of 
the  purest  virginity,  and  to  be  placed  over  all  the  prophets,  over  all  the  saints,  and 
over  all  the  choirs  of  angels,  as  their  queen  ? Could  the  stain  of  original  sin  have 
been  imputed  to  her  even  for  an  instant,  there  would  then  have  been  some  deficiency 
of  grace  and  of  purity  in  that  excellent  Yirgin,  to  whom  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  the 
ambassador  of  heaven,  addressed  these  words  : Hail^  Mary^  full  of  grace  ; ike  Lord 
is  with  thee;  blessed  art  thou  amongst  women!  Let  those  persons  who  speak  so 
unreasonably  be  now  silent ; let  those  who  have  only  vain  and  frivolous  arguments  to 
propose  against  the  Immaculate  Conception,  so  privileged  and  so  pure,  of  the  blessed 
Yirgin,  be  ashamed  to  publish  them,  because  it  was  expedient  that  she  should  be 
endowed  with  so  great  purity,  that  after  that  of  God  there  could  be  none  such 
• imagined.  It  is  likewise  most  fitting  that  she  who  became  the  Mother  of  the  Creator 
and  Father  of  all  things  should  have  been  ever  and  always  purest,  fairest,  and  most 
perfect,  having  been  chosen  from  the  beginning  and  before  all  ages,  by  an  eternal 
decree  of  God,  to  bear  in  her  womb  Him  whom  the  whole  world  and  all  the  immensity 
of  the  heavens  cannot  contain. 

But  we  who,  of  all  Catholic  kings,  have  received,  from  this  Mother  of  mercy,  so 
manj  graces  and  benefits  undeserved  by  us,  we  firmly  believe  that  the  conception  of 
this  blessed  Yirgin,  in  whose  womb  the  Son  of  God  vouchsafed  to  become  man,  was 
indeed  holy  and  immaculate. 

“ Hence,  we  honour  with  a pure  heart  the  mystery  of  that  Immaculate  and  Blessed 
Conception  of  the  most  blessed  Yirgin,  Mother  of  God  ; and  we,  with  all  the  royal 
b.;use,  do  annually  solemnise  the  feast  thereof,  even  as  our  most  illustrious  predeces- 
sors, of  glorious  memory,  did  celebrate  the  same,  having  established  a perpetual 
confraternity  thereof.  Wherefore,  we  do  hereby  ordain  that  this  festival  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  be  celebrated  every  year  in  perpetuity,  with  great  solemnity 
and  respect,  throughout  all  the  kingdoms  subject  unto  us,  by  all  faithful  Catholics, 
whether  religious  or  secular,  priests  and  laity,  of  whatsoever  state  or  condition  they 
mav  be  ; and  that,  henceforward,  it  is  not  permitted,  but  expressly  forbidden,  to  all 
preachers,  and  to  all  those  who  publicly  expound  the  Gospel,  to  say,  to  advance,  or 
to  publish  anything  that  might,  in  any  way  whatsoever,  be  prejudicial  or  hurtful  to 
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tlie  Mystery  of  tlie  Immaculate  Conception.  In  the  year  1525,  the 
Spaniards  of  Mexico  placed  the  splendid  cathedral  of  Puella  de  los 
Angelos  under  the  invocation  of  the  immaculate  Virgin,  whose 
sacred  image  stood  sparkling  with  jewels  over  an  altar  of  massive 
silver,  surrounded  by  a multitude  of  elegant  pillars,  with  plinths 
and  capitals  of  burnished  gold.  The  faithful  of  Mexico  raised  in 
her  honour,  in  their  metropolitan  church,  an  altar  and  a statue  of 
massive  silver,  adorned  with  a magnificence  truly  Peruvian.  A little 
later,  the  Mexican  cathedrals  of  Merida,  Maracaibo,  and  Nabana 
were  founded  under  the  invocation  of  the  immaculate  Virgin ; nor 
did  Peru  remain  behind.  This  splendid  accession  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  conception  without  sin,  did  not  suffice  for  the  zeal  of  the 
nations  subject  to  the  Spanish  domination.  In  1618,  the  vice-king 
of  Naples,  his  court  and  his  army,  made  a vow,  in  the  Church  of 
Our  Lady  the  Great,  to  believe  and  to  defend  the  immaculate  con- 
ception of  the  Virgin.  A commemorative  pillar,  surroimded  by  a 


the  purity  and  holiness  of  that  Blessed  Conception  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  we  ordain 
that  preachers,  and  other  persons  who  have  had  opposite  sentiments,  shall  keep  silent, 
since  the  Catholic  faith  docs  not  in  any  way  oblige  us  to  maintain  and  profess  the 
contrary  opinion  ; and  that  others,  who  cherish  in  their  hearts  our  own  holy  and  salu- 
tary opinion,  may  publish  it  in  their  discourses,  and  hasten  to  manifest  their  devotion 
by  celebrating,  through  the  praises  of  the  Most  High,  the  glory  and  honour  of  his 
holy  mother,  who  is  the  queen  of  heaven,  the  gate  of  paradise,  the  protectress  of 
our  souls,  the  sure  port  of  salvation,  and  the  anchor  of  hope  for  sinners  who  have 
confidence  in  her.  We  now  hereby  expressly  establish,  in  perpetuity,  that  if  it  happen 
that  any  preacher,  or  any  other  of  our  subjects,  of  any  state  or  condition,  do  not 
observe  this  ordinance,  without  being  necessary  from  some  of  our  other  edicts,  that 
they  be  expelled  from  their  convents  and  houses,  and,  whilst  they  retain  that  contrary 
opinion,  they  shall  be  driven,  as  our  enemies,  from  all  parts  of  our  dominions.  Com- 
manding likewise,  and  decreeing,  in  our  knowledge  and  mature  deliberation,  that  all 
and  each  of  our  officers,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  present  or  future,  shall  observe, 
and  cause  to  be  observed,  with  great  diligence  and  respect,  our  present  edict,  as  soon 
as  they  are  made  cognizant  thereof ; and  that  each,  in  his  district,  shall  have  it  pub- 
lished  exactly,  solemnly,  and  with  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  in  all  the  accustomed 
places,  to  the  end  that  no  one  may  plead  ignorance,  and  that  the  devotion  of  *^1/- 
Immaculate  Conception  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  so  long  preserved  in  the  hearts  of  Chris- 
tians, may  increase  more  and  more,  and  that  no  one  may  ever  again  be  heard  to 
express  a contrary  opinion.  In  faith  whereof  we  command  that  these  present  acts  he 
dispatched  everywhere,  duly  authorized  by  our  sign  and  seal,  hereto  attaclied. — Given 
at  Valencia,  on  the  2d  of  February,  being  the  feast  of  the  purification  of  that  ever- 
blessed  Virgin,  the  year  of  our  Lord  1384,  and  the  eighth  of  our  reign.” 
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magnificent  statue  of  Our  Lady,  witli  the  symbolical  emblems  of 
her  victory  over  original  sin,  was  raised  in  testimony  of  that  public 
engagement  so  chivalrously  contracted. 

The  Spanish  people,  who  have  at  aU  times  especially  signalised 
themselves  in  this  devotion,  have  adopted  it  so  far  that  not  a single 
preacher  ascends  a pulpit  without  prefacing  his  sermon  by  a profes- 
sion of  faith  in  the  spotless  conception,*  and  it  has  even  been  intro- 
duced into  the  familiar  phrases  used  in  greeting.f 

Finally,  in  1771,  whilst  the  destroying  wind  of  philosophy  was 
violently  shaking  religious  belief  in  France  and  several  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  the  King  of  Spain,  Charles  III.,  instituted  an  order 
in  honour  of  the  Virgin  conceived  without  sin,  and  solemnly  de- 
clared her,  with  the  assembled  Cortes  and  a brief  of  the  Holy  See, 
Universal  patrona  de  Espana  e 

In  France,  notwithstanding  the  license  and  the  incredulity  which 
the  flood  of  revolution  has  left  after  it,  when  retiring,  this  doctrine 
is  gaining  ground,  and  penetrating  even  to  the  most  distant  hamlets. 
The  Diocese  of  Paris  is  particularly  distinguished  for  its  zeal  in  pro- 
pagating this  pious  belief,  which  flourishes  there  under  the  protect- 
ing shadow  of  its  archbishops,§  confirmed  by  the  supernatural 
things  related  of  the  miraculous  medal  struck  in  honour  of  the 
mystery  of  the  spotless  Conception. 

If  the  tradition  of  the  Apostles,  the  inclination  of  the  Church, 


* Alabado  sea  el  santisimo  Sacrameuto  del  altar,  y la  Imraacnlada  Concepcion  de 
la  Virgen  Maria,  concebida  sin  pecado  original  en  el  primer  instante  de  su  scr 
nataral. 

f On  entering  a Spanish  house,  the  first  words  spoken  by  the  visitor,  even  before 
wishing'  good  day,  are  these  : “Ave,  Maria  purisima  the  people  of  the  house  imme- 
diately answer  : “ Sin  pecado  concebida,  santisima,”  (holiest,  conceived  without  sin.) 

J " Por  la  devocion  que  desde  nuestra  iufancia  hemos  tenido  ^ Maria  santisima  eii  su 
mistcrio  de  la  Immaculada  Concepcion,  deseamos  poaer  bajo  los  divinos  ausjiicios 

de  esta  celestial  protectora  la Nueva  Orden,  y mamlaraos  que  sea  reconocida  en 

flJa  ]>or  patrona ” 12,  t.  iii.,  1.  vi.  JVoaiss.  Jiec.) 

§ “ It  is  a fact  we  would  wish  to  establish,  and  to  make  known  in  even  the  most 
remote  parts  of  the  Catholic  world : in  our  Diocese,  this  devotion  has  been  rooted 
deeper  and  deeper  with  passing  time,  and  misfortunes  have  come  in  plenty  to  confirm, 
increase,  and  extend  it  with  marvellous  rapidity.”  (See  the  mandamus  of  His  Grace 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris  on  the  occasion  of  the  consecration  of  the  Church  of  Oui 
Lady  of  Lioretto.) 
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the  authority  of  CounciLs,  the  adhesion  of  universities  and  religious 
orders,  the  assent  of  kings  and  nations,  the  dedication  of  temples 
and  altars,  the  foundation  of  offices,  the  institution  of  confraternities 
and  royal  orders  have  any  weight  in  a controversy  which  has  aston- 
ished the  Pagans  themselves,*  then  the  cause  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  Mary,  so  long  pending  before  the  tribunal  of  Catholic 
opinion,  appears  to  us  gained ; and  we  do  not  think  it  rash  to  sup- 
pose that  God,  preserving  his  dirine  Mother  from  the  original  stain, 
has  said  to  her,  as  Assuerus  did  to  Esther,  “ This  law  is  not  made  for 
thee,  but  for  all  othere.” 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  MART. 

About  the  time  when  the  religion  and  prosperity  of  the  Hebrews 
was  on  the  decline,  at  the  period  pointed  out  by  the  prophets,  and 
when  the  royal  sceptre  was  in  stranger  hands,  according  to  the  great 
prediction  of  Jacob,  there  was  in  Nazareth,  a city  of  Lower  Galilee, 
not  far  from  Mount  Carmel,  a just  man  named  Joachim, f of  the 
tribe  of  Juda  and  the  race  of  DavidJ  by  Nathan ; his  wife,  who, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  St.  Augustine,  was  of  the  sacerdotal 


♦ How  1”  exclaimed  Julian  the  Apostate,  addressing  himself  to  a bishop  who 
maintained  the  universality  of  original  sin  ; “ How  I dost  thou,  then,  suliject  the 
birth  of  Mary  to  the  empire  of  the  Devil  I”  (St.  Augustine,  1.  iv..  Op.  imperf.) 

f A biographer  of  Mary,  Christopher  de  Castro,  discovered,  according  to  the 
Rabbins,  St.  Hilary  and  other  Fathers  of  the  Church,  that  the  father  of  Mary  had 
two  names,  Heli  and  Joachim.  The  Arabs  and  the  Mussulmans  know  him  under  that 
of  Amram,  son  of  Matheus,  and  distinguish  him  from  another  Amram,  father  of  Mary, 
the  sister  of  Moses.  (D^Herbelot,  Bihliothcqne  Ormitale^  t.  ii.) 

X According  to  the  proto-Gospcl  of  St,  James  and  the  Gospel  of  the  nativity  of 
Mary,  Joachim  was  of  the  race  of  David.  Justin,  who  flourished  only  fifty  years 
after  the  death  of  St.  John  the  Apostle,  who  was  born  in  Palestine,  and  was  in  a 
position  to  collect  traditions  still  quite  recent,  likewise  says  that  Mary  was  descended 
in  a direct  line  from  David. 
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tribe was  called  Anne,  a name  which,  in  Hebrew,  signifies  grace- 

They  were  both  just  before  Jehovah,  and  walked  in  the  way  of 
His  commandments  with  a perfect  heart but  the  Lord  seemed  to 
have  turned  away  his  face  from  them,  for  a great  blessing  was 
wanting  unto  them;  they  were  childless,  and  therefore  sorrowful, 
because  in  Israel  barrenness  was  a disgi'ace, 

Joachim,  who  loved  his  wife  for  her  exceeding  mildness  and  her 
eminent  virtues,  would  not  increase  her  misfortune  by  giving  her 
those  letters  of  divorce  which  the  law  then  granted  so  easUy  ;§  he 
kept  her  with  him,  and  that  pious  pair,  humbly  resigned  to  the 
diinne  behest,  passed  their  days  in  labour,  prayer,  and  alms-deeds. 

So  many  virtues  could  not  go  unrewarded  ; after  twenty  years  of 
barrenness,  Anne  conceived,  as  it  were  by  a miracle,  and  brought 
forth  that  favoured  creature  who  was  more  perfect,  more  holy,  and 
more  agreeable  to  the  Lord  than  all  the  elect  taken  together. 

It  was  about  the  beginning  of  the  month  Tisri,|  which  is  the  first 
of  the  civil  year  of  the  Jews,  whilst  the  smoke  of  holocausts  was 


♦ St.  August.,  De  con  sens.  Evangel. 

t The  Mahometans,  inheritors  of  the  Arabian  traditions,  know  the  blessed  mother 
of  the  Virgin  under  her  own  name,  which  is  Hannah  ; she  was,  according  to  them, 
the  daughter  of  Makhor  and  wife  of  Amram.  (D^Herbelot,  Bihliotheque  Oricntale, 
t.  ii.) 

J St.  Anne  and  St.  Joachim  were  publicly  honoured  in  the  Church  in  the  first  ages. 
St.  John  Damascene  highly  extols  their  virtue.  The  Emperor  Justinian  I.  had  a 
church  built  in  Constantinople  under  the  invocation  of  St.  Anne,  about  the  year  550. 
The  body  of  the  saint  was  removed,  it  is  said,  from  Palestine  to  Constantinople  in 
710.  {^See  Godescard,  t.  v.  p.  319.)  Luther  had  a great  devotion  for  St.  Anne 
previous  to  his  heresy  ; it  was  to  that  saint  that  he  promised  to  embrace  the  monastic 
state,  in  presence  of  the  corpse  of  a comrade  killed  by  lightning  before  his  eyes. 

§ It  was  the  Pharisees  who  had  introduced  this  abuse  of  divorce,  so  loudly  censured 
by  our  Lord  {^Matth.  ch.  xix.  v.  8)  ; they  taught  that  a wife  might  be  put  away  for 
the  most  trifling  cause  ; for  instance,  for  having  cooked  her  master's  meat  over  much, 
or  even  for  not  being  sufficiently  handsome.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Hillel  and  of 
Akiba.  (Basnage,  1.  vii.  ch.  22.) 

II  The  8th  of  September,  according  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church.  Baronins  has 
it  that  Mary  was  born  in  the  year  of  Rome  733,  twenty-one  years  before  the  vulgar 
era,  on  the  8th  of  September,  being  Saturday,  at  the  dawn  of  day.  Lc  Nain  de 
Tillemont  says  that  the  Virgin  was  born  in  the  year  734  of  the  Roman  era.  This 
opinion  is  the  most  generally  followed 
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ascending  to  heaven  for  the  expiation  of  the  sins  of  the  people,  that 
the  promised  Virgin  was  born — she  who  was  to  re])air  the  primitive 
fault  ;*  her  birth  was  humble,  like  that  of  her  di\dne  Son ; her 
parents  were  of  the  people,  although  descended  from  a long  line  of 
kings,  and  led,  to  all  appearance,  an  obscure  life ; that  mystical 
rose,  whom  St.  John  afterwards  beheld  clothed  with  the  sun  as  with 
a radiant  garment,  was  to  blossom,  in  the  scorching  wind  of  adver- 
sity, on  a Tvithered  and  leafless  stem.f 

The  cradle  of  the  Queen  of  Angels  was  neither  adorned  vnth 
gold  nor  covered  with  the  richly-embroidered  quilts  of  Egypt, 
neither  perfumed  with  spikenard,  myrrh,  nor  aloes,  hke  those  of  the 
Hebrew  princes ; it  was  formed  of  flexible  branches,  and  bands  of 
coai-se  linen  confined  the  little  arms  which  were  one  day  to  cradle 
the  Saviour  of  the  world.  The  children  of  kings,  whilst  still 
wrapped  up  in  their  sumptuous  swaddling-clothes,  behold  the  great 
ones  of  the  land  humbling  themselves  before  them,  and  calling 
them  by  high-sounding  titles.  The  woman  who  was  to  be  the 
spouse  and  the  mother  of  God  bestow’ed  her  first  smile  on  poor 
humble  w^omen,  who  perhaps  said  within  themselves,  as  they 
remembered  the  obscurity  and  hardship  of  their  lot,  “Another 
slave  is  bom!” 

It  was  the  custom  amongst  the  Israelites  to  assemble  the  family 
on  the  ninth  day,  in  order  to  give  the  new-bom  child  its  name. 
The  daughter  of  Joachim  received  from  her  father  the  name  of 
Miriam  (Mary),  which  means,  in  the  Syriac  language,  sovereign^ 
mistress^  and  in  Hebrew,  star  of  tlie  sea. 

“ And  assuredly,”  says  St.  Bernard,  “ the  Mother  of  God  could 


* Here  is  what  the  Turks  relate  regarding  the  birth  of  the  blessed  Yirgin.  Tlie 
wife  of  Amram  {Joachim)  said  to  God,  “ Lord,  I have  consecrated  to  thee  the  fruit 
of  my  womb  ; vouchsafe  to  receive  it,  0 Thou  who  knowest  and  hearest  all/'  When 
she  had  brought  forth,  she  added,  Lord,  I have  brought  a daughter  into  the  world  ; I 
have  called  her  Miriam  (Mary) ; I place  her  under  thy  protection,  she  and  her  posterity, 
to  the  end  that  thou  mayst  preserve  them  from  the  snares  of  Satan."  (Koran,  ch.  hi.) 

f Isaias  had  foretold  it,  saying  ; There  shall  come  forth  a rod  out  of  the  root  of 
Jesse,  and  a floicer  shall  rise  up  out  of  his  root ; for  this  word  root  signifies,  in  Hebrew, 
as  St.  Jerome  observes  {in  Is.  c.  xi.)  a stem  without  branches  and  without  leaves,  to 
denote,  continues  this  holy  doctor,  that  the  august  Mary  was  to  be  born  of  the  race 
of  David,  when  that  family  should  have  lost  its  splendour  and  its  royalty. 
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not  have  a name  more  appropriate,  nor  more  expressive  of  her  high 
dignity.  Mary  is,  in  fact,  that  fair  and  luminous  star  which  shines 
over  the  vast  and  stormy  sea  of  this  world.” 

There  is  hidden  in  that  divine  name  a spell  so  potent,  and  of  such 
marvellous  sweetness,  that  merely  to  pronounce  it  softens  the  heart, 
merely  to  write  it  beautifies  the  style.  “ The  name  of  Mary,”  says 
St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  “ is  sweeter  to  the  lips  than  honey,*  more 
grateful  to  the  ear  than  the  sweetest  music,  more  delicious  to  the 
heart  than  the  purest  joy.” 

Eighty  days  after  the  birth  of  a daughter,  the  Jewish  woman 
was  solemnly  purified  in  the  temple  where  she  offered  her  first-bom 
child.  Conformably  to  the  law  of  Moses,  she  then  offered  to  the 
Lord  a lamb  or  two  doves ; the  latter  was  the  holy  offering  of  the 
poor,  and  was  that  of  Joachim’s  wife. 

But  the  gratitude  of  the  pious  mother  went  still  farther  than  the 
customary  sacrifice ; worthy  imitator  of  Anna,  the  wife  of  Elcana, 
she  offered  to  the  Lord  a victim  more  pure,  a dove  more  innocent 
than  those  which  feU  bleeding  and  palpitating  under  the  sacrificing 
knife.  She  had  no  votive  crown  of  purest  gold  wherewith  to  adorn 
the  walls  of  the  temple  ;f  she  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  Most  High  the 
crown  of  her  old  age,  the  child  whom  He  had  given  her,  and 
solemnly  promised  to  bring  back  her  daughter  to  the  Temple,  and 
to  consecrate  her  to  the  service  of  the  holy  place  as  soon  as  her 
mind  was  capable  of  knowing  good  from  eviL  Mary’s  father  ratified 
this  vow,  which  then  became  binding.  J 

The  ceremony  being  finished,  the  holy  couple  took  their  way  back 
to  their  own  country,  to  that  country  so  barren  in  regard  to  great 


♦ JVomen  Virginia  Marice,  mel  in  ore,  melos  in  aure,  jubilum  in  corde,  is  the  poetical 
expression  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua. 
f Mach.  lib.  i.  cap.  4. 

j There  were  amongst  the  Jews  two  sorts  of  vows  ; the  first,  ncder,  was  a simple 
TOW,  after  which  men  could  purchase  a dispensation  of  what  they  had  vowed  to  the 
Lord  (of  this  kind  was  the  vow  of  Anne,  mother  of  Mary)  ; the  second,  cherein,  was 
a vow  indispensably  binding,  whereby  all  right  and  title  to  the  thing  promised  was 
irrevocably  gd'ven  up.  Every  Israelite  could  thus  consecrate  whatever  belonged  to 
him — houses,  lands,  cattle,  children,  slaves,  &c. ; and  the  things  so  consecrated  could 
neitlier  be  sold  nor  redeemed  at  any  price  whatsoever 
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men  ttat  Israel  was  far  from  expecting  a propTiet  to  arise  there,* 
and  they  returned  to  their  humble  dwelling,  which  was  ever  the 
asylum  of  the  poor  and  the  stranger.  There  it  was  that  the  child 
of  benediction,  the  child  of  grace  and  of  miracle,  passed  her  early 
yeara,  the  delight  of  her  family,  growing  up  like  one  of  those  lilies 
whose  loveliness  is  praised  by  Jesus  Christ  himself,  and  which  have, 
as  St.  Bernard  poetically  says,  “ the  odour  of  hope,”  hahem  odorem 
spei.  Anne  was  herself  to  nurse  the  child,  according  to  the  custom 
of  her  people.f 

Mary’s  understanding,  like  the  day  in  some  favoured  regions,  had 
scarcely  a dawn,  and  shone  clearly  out  from  her  earliest  days.  Her 
precocious  fervour  and  the  wisdom  of  her  discourse,  at  a period  of 
life  when  other  children  stUl  enjoy  but  a purely  physical  existence, 
made  the  parents  judge  that  the  time  of  their  separation  was  come ; 
and  when  Joachim  had  offered  to  the  Lord,  for  the  third  time  since 
the  birth  of  his  daughter,  the  first-fruits  of  the  crops  and  fruits  of 
his  small  inheritance,  the  husband  and  wife,  grateful  and  resigned, 
set  out  for  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  deposit  within  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  the  temple  the  treasure  which  they  had  received  from  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel. 


* “ Can  anything  good  come  forth  from  Nazareth  V'  asked  Nathaniel  of  those  who 
spoke  to  him  of  Christ.  Because  the  pJace  was  small  and  contemptible,”  says  St. 
John  Chrysostom,  “ and  not  only  that  particular  place,  but  the  whole  of  Galilee.” 
{Serm,  9,  in  S,  Matth.) 

f In  Judea,  the  women  did  not  often  dispense  with  nursing  their  children  ; there 
are  only  three  nurses  mentioned  in  Scripture  ; they  are  those  of  Rebecca,  of  Miphi- 
boseth,  and  of  Joas  ; then  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Rebecca  was  a foreigner,  and  the 
others  royal  personages. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  PRESENTATION. 

The  Cison  rolled  majestically  on,  its  reddish  waves  swelled  by 
the  equinoctial  rains,*  and  the  green  mountains  of  Galilee  were 
beginning  to  put  on  their  snowy  covering,  when  Mary’s  parents 
undertook  the  journey  to  Jerusalem.  There  is  no  knowing  the 
motive  which  induced  them  to  leave  their  native  province  during 
the  rainy  season.  It  might  be  that  they  wished  to  assist  at  the 
grand  solemnities  of  the  feast  of  the  Dedication ; or  perhaps  it  was 
that  they  simply  regulated  their  departure  by  the  period  of 
Zachary’s  service  in  the  temple,  which  only  took  place  at  regular 
intervals.f 

Having  before  them  a journey  of  several  days,  in  the  midst  of  the 
rainy  sea.son,  with  an  infant  child,  the  pious  and  prudent  travellers 
journeyed  not  towards  the  Holy  City  by  the  wild  and  pebbly  road 
which  winds  amid  the  arid  plains,  the  foamy  torrents  and  deep 
ravines  of  the  mountains  of  Samaria,  where  the  frosts  of  winter  had 
already  set  in.  They  descended  by  the  woody  slopes  of  Carmel, 
into  the  charming  plains  which  extend  between  the  mountains  of 
Palestine  and  the  coasts  of  Syria,  that  fair  and  favoured  region 
whose  climate  is  so  mild  that  the  orange-trees  blossom  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  and  the  flowers  of  summer  bloom  in  December.];  Ha^^ng 


* The  Cison  is  a small  river  which  flows  between  Nazareth  and  Mount  Carmel  ; 
shallow  and  insignificant  in  summer,  like  all  the  water-courses  of  Palestine,  it  becomes 
a considerable  stream  during  the  rainy  season.  The  troops  of  Sisara,  general  of  the 
army  of  Jabin,  were  submerged  in  the  swollen  waters  of  this  river  while  trying  to  force 
a passage. 

f According  to  the  ordinance  of  David,  the  priests  were  divided  into  twenty-four 
classes  or  conrses,  each  of  which  served  its  week.  Each  course  was  subdivided  into 
seven  parties,  of  which  each  officiated  in  its  turn  ; each  individual  of  these  parties  had 
his  share  of  the  service  assigned  to  him  by  lot.  (1  Par.  ch.  xxiv.)  Zacharias 
belonged  to  the  course  or  service  of  Abiu.  {Prid.^  Hist,  of  the  Jews.) 

X Yolney  mentions  having  seen,  on  the  coasts  of  Syria,  orange-trees  loaded  with 
fruit  in  the  open  air,  in  the  month  of  January.  ‘‘With  ns,”  says  he,  “nature  has 
divided  the  seasons  by  months  ; there,  it  may  be  said,  that  they  are  only  divided  by 
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left  behind  them  the  rich  pasturage — lands  where  rose  of  old  the 
tents  of  Issachar,  that  race  of  pastoral  astronomers*  whom  the 
bmning  breath  of  the  wrath  of  God  had  scattei’ed,  like  a handful  of 
straw,  over  the  wdld  and  mountainous  regions  of  Media;  having 
admired  as  they  passed,  the  groves  of  palms,  banana-trees  and 
pomegranates  clothing  the  hills  w'hich  were  once  the  fair  inheritance 
of  the  children  of  Joseph,  that  noble  and  warlike  race,  renowned  for 
their  skill  in  archery,  our  Galilean  travellers  sped  along  by  the 
small  water-course  of  Gaas,overhung  by  its  graceful  willows,  travei-sed 
the  gi-oves  of  Eamatha,  that  pretty  towm  which  resembles  a cameo 
laid  in  a basket  of  roses,  and  at  length  gained  the  confines  of  the 
ancient  territory  of  the  Jebusites.  There,  all  w'as  changed : no  more 
flowers,  no  more  verdure,  no  more  balmy  breezes  laden  with  the 
perfumes  of  the  citron-tree.  All  around  were  sterile  rocks,  profound 
ravines  through  which  the  windswept  in  mournful  murmurs  ; abrupt 
and  craggy  mountains,  resounding  with  the  hoarse  cry  of  the  eagle ; 
in  a word,  a landscape  the  grandest,  the  most  desolate,  and  the  most 
cheerless  that  can  well  be  imagined. 

The  little  party  had  been  following,  for  some  time,  a rugged  path 
which  crossed  the  table-land  of  a barren  mountain,  when  Joachim 
suddenly  stopt  at  an  abrupt  turn  of  the  road,  and  stretched  his  arm 
tow'ards  the  south  with  an  emotion  of  religious  exultation  mingled 
with  national  pride.  The  object  which  he  thus  pointed  out  to 
his  companions  was  well  worthy  of  being  remarked,  for  Asia  had 
then  nothing  more  magnificent  or  fantastic.  It  was  a city  about 
thirty-three  stadas  in  circumference;  set  in  stone  like  a ruby  of 
Beloochistan ; a city  of  marble,  of  cedar  and  of  gold,  whose  splendour 


hours.  At  Tripoli,  we  suffer  from  the  excessive  warmth  of  July  : six  hours  journey 
brings  us  to  the  adjacent  mountains  where  the  air  has  the  temperature  of  March.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  are  chilled  by  the  frost  of  December  in  the  mountain  districts  ; a 
day^s  journey  brings  us  to  the  shore  where  we  find  the  summer-flowers  in  bloom. 

* St.  Jerome  says  that  the  sons  of  Issachar  were  the  sages  who  made  the 
chronological  calculations,  and  marked  the  festivals.  (Hieron.,  Qucest.  in  1 Fatal. 
112,  p.  1390,  et  in  Qcn.,  49.)  This  tradition  agrees  with  that  of  the  rabbins,  who 
relate  that  the  tribe  of  Issachar  were  much  given  to  the  study  of  astronomy.  (Maimoii., 
in  Kiddosch^  hachodesch^  et  Zachuth,  in  Jiichasin!)  Finally,  the  Scripture  authorizes  this 
tradition,  since  it  mentions  that  the  sons  of  Issachar  knew  all  tvnes  to  order  what  Israel 
should  do,  (1  Par,  xii.  32.) 
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had  in  it  something  gloomy,  ferocious  and  suspicious,  denoting  an 
unsettled  povrer  and  a peimanent  dread  of  the  stranger ; a state  of 
things  abounding  in  strange  contrasts.  There  were  seen  enormous 
towers,  magnificent  as  palaces,  and  palaces  fortified  like  citadels.  Its 
temple,  radiant  with  gold,  stood  glittering  on  a narrow  table-land 
of  the  highest  mountain,  like  the  full-orbed  moon  when  it  rises  over 
the  snowy  heights  of  Lebanon.*  It  was  an  almost  impregnable 
fortress,  held  in  awe  by  the  people  of  God,  whDst  the  tower  of 
Antonia,  with  its  four  elegant  turrets  of  polished  marble,  kept 
jealous  and  unceasing  watch  over  the  precincts  of  the  temple. 

A triple  enclosure  of  massive  stone  walls,f  with  ninety  forts, 
encompassed  that  singular  city,  and  all  around  it  lay  gloomy  valleys, 
dizzy  heights  and  inaccessible  rocks.  That  stately  and  warlike  city, 
which  seemed  as  though  it  were  transported  by  magic  from  the 
fabulous  regions  of  Ginnistan,];  to  be  placed  under  the  cloudless  sky 
of  Palestine,  was  that  Jewish  paradise  (^Ghanghrdix-honcht,')  so 
poetically  mourned  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  the  city  of  David 
and  the  Maccabees ; that  Jerusalem  which,  even  in  its  slavish  abjec- 
tion, is  still  hailed  throughout  the  East  by  the  ancient  appellation 
then  given  it  by  the  father  of  Mary ; d Cods  (the  Holy  City) ! 

The  parents  of  the  Virgin  entered  the  capital  of  Judea  by  the 
gate  of  Rama,  which  was  shaded  by  a tower§  so  lofty  that  its  flat 
roof  commanded  a view  of  Mount  Carmel,  the  great  sea,  and  the 


The  exterior  front  of  the  Temple  was  so  thickly  covered  with  plates  of  gold  that, 
when  the  day  began  to  appear,  it  was  no  less  dazzling  than  the  rays  of  the  rising 
sun.  As  for  the  other  sides,  where  there  was  no  gold,  their  stones  were  so  white  that, 
at  a distance,  that  superb  pile  of  building,  looked  like  a mountain  covered  with  snow. 
(Joseph-  De  Bello,  b.  v.  ch.  xiii.) 

f “ Extrema  rupis  abrupta  : et  turres,  ubi  mons  juvissct,  in  sexaginta  pedes,  inter 
devcxa,  in  centenos  vicenosque  attollebantur  ; raira  specie,  ac  procul  intuentibus  pares.” 
(Tacit.  Hist.  c.  v ) 

J Ginnistan,  which  is  placed  by  the  marvellous  legends  of  the  Arabs  and  Assyrians, 
at  the  foot  of  Alount  Caucasus  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  was  the  abode  of  the 
Peris,  a fair  and  fabulous  race  bearing  much  resemblance  to  our  fairies.  These  pow- 
erful being's,  bom  before  the  Deluge,  were  supposed  to  command  the  elements  and  to 
create  whatever  they  wished.  Their  capital  city  which  they  had  carefully  fortified  in 
order  to  keep  off  the  incursions  of  the  Dives,  a formidable  race  of  evil  spirits,  was  of 
marble,  gold,  rabies,  and  diamonds. 

§ The  tower  Psephina. 
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mountains  of  Arabia.  From  its  summit  stUl  floated  the  green 
banner  of  Judas  Maccabeus  with  its  sacred  device;  no  longer  under- 
stood by  the  soldiei’s  who  kept  guard  around,  for  they  were  Thracians, 
Galatians,  Germans,  and  the  fliir-haired  sons  of  Gaul,  whom  Herod, 
in  his  fear  of  the  Jews,  kept  always  in  pay,  and  who  were  almost  as 
odious  as  himself  to  the  people. 

The  travellei'S  then  took  their  way  through  some  dark  and  winding 
streets,  bordered  w'ith  hea\'}'-looking  scpare  houses,  without  windows, 
their  flat  roofs  forming  long  unbroken  lines  that  looked  like  fortifi- 
cations, and  stopped  in  the  etvstem  part  of  the  city,  in  front  of  a 
house  of  unpretending  appearance,  pointed  out  by  tradition  as  the 
dwelling  of  St.  Anne.* 

Having  purified  himself  for  seven  days,  according  to  the  custom 
of  those  who  went  to  offer  sacrifice  in  the  temple,f  Joachim  provided 
himself  with  the  lamb  which  he  was  to  present  to  the  Lord,  put  on 
white  garments,  J gathered  together  such  of  liis  relations  and  Mends 
as  he  had  in  Jerusalem,  and  went  up  with  them  to  the  temple  as 
resolutely  as  though  he  were  about  to  make  an  assault.§ 

Tbat  temple  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  where  the  Virgin  then 
presented  hereelf  like  the  dove  with  the  olive  branch,  had  undergone 
numerous  vicissitudes.  One  of  the  ancestor  of  Mary,  the  wise  son 
of  David,  had  made  it  the  glory  of  the  East.  He  lavished  upon  it 
the  gold  of  Ophir,  the  perfumes  of  Saba,  the  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
brass  which  the  fleets  of  Tyre  brought  from  far  off  lands,  and  silver, 


A monastery  was  erected  on  this  bouse  of  St.  Anne,  but  it  has  since  been  converted 
into  a mo.sque.  Under  the  Christian  kings,  it  was  inliabitcd  by  nuns.  (See  Itmcraire 
de  Paris  d Jerusalem^  vol.  2,  p.  211.) 

f It  was  not  only  that  they  had  to  present  tliemselves  in  the  Temple  with  their 
victim  ; the  law  required  that  they  should  rcinaiu  outside  for  seven  entire  days, 
and  that  they  should  solemnly  purify  themselves  on  the  third  and  seventh  days  with 
ashes  and  hyssop  ; that  done,  they  might  oiler  their  sacrifice.  (Philo,  Tract  de 
Sacrif.,  c.  3.) 

X According  to  the  Rabbins,  the  sacrifice  was  null  when  he  who  offered  it  was  not 
clothed  in  white.  (Basn.  b.  ix.  ch.  4.) 

§ This  was  of  obligation  ; the  Hebrews  were  to  go  up  to  the  Temple  with  as  much 
ardour  as  a soldier  goes  up  to  battle ; they  found  this  precept  iu  the  fifty-fifth  Psalm, 
where  David  said  that  he  went  to  the  house  of  God  as  to  a strong  city.  {See  Basm, 
Jlistoire  des  Juifs.,  b.  vii.  ch.  17.) 
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which  was  then  so  plenty  that  it  had  become  a base  metal.  That 
splendour  had  passed  away  like  a vision  of  the  night,  thanks  to  the 
insatiable  greed  of  the  tribes  of  Egypt  and  Chaldea,  a score  of  times 
had  it  been  despoiled,  and  as  often  restored  to  its  former  splendour, 
and  finally  it  arose  fi-om  its  ruins  under  Zorobabel,  who  built  it, 
sword  in  hand,  notwithstanding  the  active  opposition  of  many 
envious  nations.  Nevertheless,  the  second  temple,  with  all  its 
unheard  of  magnificence,  was  as  inferior  to  the  first  in  grandeur  as 
in  sanctity.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Jews  poured  forth  upon  it  with 
a liberal  hand  the  strength  of  wheat  and  the  blood  of  the  vine  ; that 
rivers  of  gold,  flowing  in  from  every  point  of  the  compass,  unceasingly 
replenished  its  sacred  treasury;  that  the  pagan  kings,  recognising 
the  awful  sanctity  of  the  God  of  Israel,  sent  thither  the  most 
magnificent  offerings.*  Nothing  of  all  that  could  supply  the  absence 
of  the  Ark,  with  which  had  disappeared  the  tables  of  the  law,  that 
is  to  say,  the  decrees  of  God  written  by  Himself  amid  the  lightnings 
of  Sinai ; the  miraculous  rod,  which  constituted  the  most  ancient  title 
of  the  sons  of  Aaron  to  the  supreme  priesthood ; and  the  manna  of 
the  desert,  which  confirmed  by  the  miracle  of  its  long  preservation, 
so  many  ancient  prodigies  wrought  for  the  deliverance  of  Israel. 
Those  precious  objects  were  lost,  together  with  the  sacred  fire,  which 
was  only  to  be  fanned  by  the  breezes  of  the  holy  mountain  on  the 
brazen  altar  of  holocausts ; and  the  oil  of  unction,  prepared  by 
Moses,  from  which  the  priests  and  the  kings  derived  their  lofty  title : 
anointed  of  the  Lord.  But  most  mournful  of  all,  the  ScJiehina.,  that 
radiant  cloud  which  attested  the  divine  presence,  had  never  been 
seen  in  the  sacred  temple,  and  even  the  jewels  of  the  breastplate, 
that  last  and  most  brilliant  oracle  of  the  God  of  hosts,  had  lost  their 
prophetic  lustre.f  This  it  was  that  filled  the  hearts  of  the  sons  of 


* Joseplius  gives  a mionte  description  of  the  magnificent  table  of  massive  gold 
incrusted  with  precious  stones,  and  the  equally  splendid  vases  given  by  Ptolemy 
Philadelptius  to  the  Temple  ; nearly  all  the  princes  of  Asia  had  enriched  it  with  their 
gifts,  and,  abont  the  time  of  the  Presentation  of  the  Virgin,  the  Empress  Livia  sent 
there  in  her  name  and  that  of  Augustus,  some  superb  vases  of  gold.  (Joseph,  de  Bello, 
b.  ii.  ch.  n. — Philo,  ad  Cajum.) 

God  made  use  of  the  precious  stones  which  the  high-priest  wore  on  the  breast- 
plate in  order  to  presage  victory  ; for,  before  they  encamped,  these  stones  emitted  so 
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Aaron  with  bitterness  when  they  compared  the  house  of  Zorobabel 
with  the  temple  of  the  son  of  David ; and  this  it  was  that  made 
tlie  doctors  of  the  law  declare  that  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy 
of  Aggeus  was  not  to  be  hoped  for,  unless  the  Messiah  himself 
appeared  in  pereon  in  the  new  temple. 

Having  passed  that  magnificent  gate  of  Corinthian  brass  which 
twenty  Levites  could  hardly  close  at  night,  and  which,  to  the  great 
dismay  of  the  Deicide  people,*  opened  of  its  own  accord  four  years 
before  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem,  Mary  and  her  parents  found  them- 
selves in  a vast  enclosure  paved  with  black  and  white  flags,  and 
smTOunded  by  lofty  piazzas  which,  in  time  of  war,  served  as 
ramparts.f  A crowd  of  strangers  and  of  natives,  whose  brilliant 
costumes  of  glaring  colours  recalled  the  idea  of  an  immense  bed 
of  tulips,  walked  to  and  fro  in  conversation  in  that  forum  of 
Jerusalem,  which  was  not  considered  sacred,  and  was  called  the 
Gentiles’  Porch,  because  idolatera  could  not,  under  pain  of  death, 
advance  farther.^ 

At  some  distance  from  the  crowd,  under  Solomon’s  porch,  stood 
the  proud  aristocrats  of  Israel,  clad  in  scarlet  and  purple,  or  in  those 
long  Babylonian  robes  embroidered  with  gold,  which  cost  enormous 
sums,  awaiting  the  hour  of  prayer,  and  detaching  themselves  from 
the  strangers  with  a haughty  reserve  that  savoured  of  contempt. 
Joachim,  whose  birth,  notwithstanding  his  poverty,  was  as  noble  as 
that  of  any  of  the  princes  of  his  people,  bent  his  steps  in  that 
direction,  sure  of  a cordial  reception ; for  those  Jews,  so  disdainful 
towards  the  Gentiles,§  were  amongst  themselves  hke  brethren,  espe- 


bright  a lustre  that  the  people  thereby  recognised  the  presence  and  assistance  of  his 
divine  majesty  ; but  for  two  hundred  years  past,  the  breast-plate  has  ceased  to  emit 
that  light.  (FI.  Joseph.  Anl.  Jud.,  b.  Hi.  ch.  8.) 

* Joseph.,  de  Bello,  1.  vi. 

f Tacit.,  Historiarum,  1.  v. 

J Joseph,  de  Bello,  1.  v.  and  vi. 

§ Basnage  remarks  that  at  the  time  of  Jesus  Chrkt  the  Jews  regarded  the  Gentiles 
as  dogs,  and  mortally  hated  them.  “ If  idolaters  are  drowning,”  taught  the  doctors, 
“ no  one  is  to  take  them  out  of  the  water,  or  render  them  any  assistance  ; the  utmost 
that  can  be  done  for  them  is  not  to  plunge  them  deeper  into  the  water,  or  throw  them 
farther  down  the  precipice.”  (Basnage,  1.  vu.  ch.  25.) 
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cially  when  they  belonged  to  the  same  line.  Scarcely  had  they 
perceived  him  when  a number  of  illustrious  ladies,  warriors,  and 
princes  of  the  house  of  David,  came  to  meet  him,  and,  after  the 
usual  salutations,  they  joined  the  Galilean  family,  as  though  to  form 
a suitable  train  for  Mary.*  The  Fathers,  who  note  this  circum- 
stance, have  piously  supposed  that  those  great  personages,  the 
flower  of  the  Jewish  nobility,  were  not  there  by  mere  accident,  but 
that  God,  who  would  have  the  future  mother  of  the  Messiah  enter 
his  temple  in  triumph,  had  divinely  inspired  them  to  be  there  at 
that  particular  time. 

From  the  middle  of  the  Gentiles’  Porch  arose  two  other  enclo- 
sures, both  sacred,  which  composed  the  temple.  Seen  from  below, 
that  majestic  and  resplendent  edifice  presented  a quadrangular  mass, 
whose  walls,  of  alabaster  whiteness,  were  pierced  with  ten  superb 
gates  covered  with  thick  plates  of  gold  and  silver.  As  the  temple, 
properly  so  called,  crowned  the  summit  of  Mount  Moria,  a becoming 
site  for  the  dwelling  of  the  God  of  Mountains,  the  ground  had  a 
gradual  ascent,  and  the  walls  were  completely  surrounded  by  marble 
steps,  which  somewhat  concealed  their  height. 

Ha\’ing  ascended  the  steps  of  the  temple,  the  purified  group,  in 
whose  midst  was  the  holy  child  about  to  be  consecrated  to  God, 
paused  a moment  on  the  narrow  platform  of  the  c1iel.\  There  the 
Pharisees  displayed  their  tepMUmX  «nd  threw  back  over  their  sub- 
dued brows§  a flap  of  their  taled,  which  was  composed  of  fine  white 


“ Primarios  quoque  Hierosolymitas  viros  et  mulieres  interfuisse  huic  deductioni, 
succinentibus  universis  angelis.”  (Isid.  de  Thess.) 

f The  chel  was  a space  of  ten  cubits  between  the  court  of  the  Gentiles  and  that 
of  the  women. 

J The  tephilim  were  small  pieces  of  parchment  whereon  they  wrote  four  sentences 
of  Scripture,  with  ink  made  expressly  for  the  purpose  ; the  Jews  wore  them  at  the 
bend  of  the  left  arm  and  on  the  middle  of  the  forehead.  These  tephilim^  or  phylac- 
teries, were  much  in  use  at  the  time  of  Jesus  Clirist,  since  they  were  paraded  as  marks 
of  distinction,  and  called  forth  his  censure.  (Basnage,  Histoire  des  Jaifs,  b.  vii.  c.  It.) 

§ The  Pharisees  always  walked  with  their  heads  bowed  down,  in  order  to  affect  a 
more  humble  appearance,  and  sometimes  even  with  their  eyes  closed,  so  as  to  avoid 
seeing-  anything*  that  might  be  a cause  of  temptation  ; hence  it  often  happened  that, 
in  passing  along  the  streets,  they  knocked  their  head  against  the  walls.  (Basn., 
b.  iii.  ch.  3.) 
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wool,*  adorned  with  purple  pomegranates  and  small  violet  twists. 
The  undaunted  captains  of  Herod  half  concealed  their  dazzling 
breastplates  under  their  long  cloaks,  and  the  daughters  of  Sion 
wrapped  themselves  more  closely  in  their  veils  of  puiple,  of  azure, 
or  of  Syrian  gauze  embroidered  with  gold,  through  respect  for  the 
holy  angels  of  the  sanctuary.f  That  done,  they  entered  the  temple 
by  the  eastern  gate,  the  most  gorgeous  of  all ; that  gate  which 
poured  forth  streams  of  liquid  gold  when  the  Romans,  unable  to 
force  an  entrance  through  it,  opened  it  by  means  of  fire.J 

In  our  cold  northern  regions  vast  edifices  are  required  to  shelter 
the  people  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  Hence,  we  have 
immense  cathedrals,  made  to  contain  whole  multitudes ; but  in 
ancient  Asia  the  temples  were  for  little  else  than  the  use  of  the 
priests ; the  people  prayed  without.  In  Israel,  the  engdah  or  sacred 
assembly  was  usually  held  in  the  women’s  court.  The  second  enclo- 
sure was  so  called  because  the  Jewish  women,  whom  the  old  law,  in 
its  severity,  assimilated  to  slaves,  could  not  advance  farther.  Separ- 
ated from  their  sons  and  husbands,  who  remained,  during  the  reli- 
gious ceremonies,  either  in  the  open  air  of  the  square  or  under  the 
arches  of  the  peristyle,  they  prayed  apart  in  the  upper  galleries, 
their  heads  humbly  inclined  towards  the  house  of  Jehovah,  whose 
magnificent  roof  of  cedar,  bristling  with  needles  of  gold,  they  beheld 
at  some  dLstance.§ 

The  ceremony  of  the  presentation  undoubtedly  took  place  in  the 
women’s  court,  and  not  in  the  very  interior  of  the  sanctuary,  as 
some  authors  have  said.  It  opened  with  a solemn  sacrifice.  The  gate 
of  Nicanor,  openmg  to  admit  the  victim,  gave  a perspective  view  of 


* Talcd^  a species  of  square  cloak  which  the  Jews  wore  while  praying  in  tlie 
temple  ; some  fastened  it  around  their  neck,  others  threw  it  over  their  head  ; this 
last  custom  was  the  most  general.  (Basnage,  t.  t.  b.  vii.  ch.  It.) 

f Iclco  debet  mulier  potestatem  habere  supra  caput  propter  angel  os.  (1  Cor. 

xi.  10.) 

J Josephus  mentions  that,  when  Titus  gave  orders  to  set  fire  to  the  gates  of  the 
second  enclosure  of  the  temple,  the  molten  gold  and  silver  ran  down  in  streams,  as 
water  streams  from  a fountain.  {De  Bello ^ c.  xxiii.) 

§ Tills  precaution  had  been  taken  in  order  to  prevent  the  doves  and  pigeons,  v/ho 
were  very  numerous  in  Jerusalem,  from  resting  on  the  temple  and  soiling  its  roof. 
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the  inner  enclosure,  like  a glimpse  of  that  lost  paradise  whose  golden 
palaces,  shaded  by  lofty  cedars,  were,  as  the  Pharisees  taught,  the 
dwelling  of  the  just.*  Through  the  marble  columns  of  a stately 
portico,  overhung  by  the  gigantic  leaves  and  fruit  of  a golden  vine, 
there  was  seen  a structure  which,  at  first  sight,  seemed  of  massive 
gold,  so  dazzling  was  the  effect  of  its  golden  front  of  a hundred 
cubits  as  it  reflected  the  rays  of  the  Asiatic  sun.  An  incredible 
number  of  votive  garlands,  whose  ears  of  corn,  lilies,  pomegranates, 
and  vine-leaves  were  composed  of  emeralds,  topazes,  carbuncles, 
rubies,  according  to  their  colour,  were  attached  to  the  walls  by  cords 
of  gold ; and  when  the  wild  mountain-breeze  agitated  their  leaves, 
you  would  have  taken  them  for  real  flowers,  so  exquisite  was  the 
workmanship  and  so  perfect  the  imitation  of  nature.  Here  and 
there  were  seen  tattered  and  blood-stained  bannei-s,  wrested  by  the 
brave  Asmonian  princes  from  the  Greeks  of  Syria  in  the  glorious 
wars  of  the  Independence,  and  consecrated  to  the  God  of  Hosts  by 
their  priestly  and  warrior  hands.  Herod,  that  cruel  prince  but 
valiant  leader,  had  recently  added  thereto  the  standards  taken  in 
his  successful  expeditions  against  the  Arabs ; and  the  sight  of  those 
warlike  trophies  filled  with  patriot  pride  and  martial  ardour  those 
Jewish  hearts,  who  regarded  death  as  a trifling  thing  when  there 
was  question  of  fighting  for  what  was  dearer  to  them  than  gold, 
family,  and  life— the  temple  ! 

The  priests  and  the  Levites  assembled  in  the  inner  enclosure 
received  from  the  hands  of  Joachim  the  victim  of  prospeHty.\ 
Those  ministers  of  the  living  God  were  not  crowned  with  laurel, 
like  the  Pagan  priests.  A sort  of  round  mitre,  composed  of  very 
thick  linen  ; a linen  tunic,  long,  white,  and  without  fullness,  confined 
by  a broad  zone  embroidered  with  sky-blue  and  purple ; these  com- 
posed the  sacerdotal  costume,  which  was  worn  only  in  the  temple. 


* The  Jews  believed  that  the  souls  of  the  just  went  to  the  garden  of  Eden,  from 
which  the  living  were  debarred  by  the  angel  of  death.  Tliey  are  sublime  in  their 
descriptions  of  this  place,  whose  palaces,  they  say,  are  of  precious  stones,  and  its 
rivers  of  odorous  perfumes.  In  hell,  on  tlie  contrary,  a river  of  fire  flows  over  the 
damned,  who  suffer  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  (Maimonides,  Menasse,  &c.) 

f Whether  they  asked  a favour  of  God,  or  thanked  him  for  having  bestowed  one, 
it  was  called  the  sacrifice  of  prosperity. 
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One  of  the  sacrificera  took  the  lamb,  and,  after  a short  invocation 
to  the  God  of  Jacob,  slaughtered  him,  turning  his  head  towards  the 
north;  the  blood  was  caught  in  a vase  of  brass  and  sprinkled 
around  the  temple.  These  preliminary  rites  being  gone  through, 
the  priest  arranged  on  a golden  dish  a portion  of  the  flesh  of  the 
victim,  together  with  part  of  the  entrails,  which  had  been  carefully 
washed  by  the  Levites  in  the  hall  of  the  spring.  He  wrapped  up 
the  oblation  in  a coat  of  fat,  covered  it  with  incense,  and  threw 
upon  it  the  salt  of  the  covenant ; then,  ascending  barefoot  to  the 
platform  in  front  of  the  brazen  altar,  he  deposited  the  offering  on 
the  sound,  firm  logs,  which,  stripped  of  their  bark,  fed  the  sacred 
fire.  The  remainder  of  the  host,  vdth  the  exception  of  the  breast 
and  the  right  shoulder,  which  belonged  to  the  priests,  was  ^ven 
back  to  Joachim,  in  order  to  furnish  a banquet  for  his  friends  and 
neighbours,  according  to  custom.* 

The  last  sounds  of  the  priestly  trumpets  were  dying  away  along 
the  arched  roof,  and  the  sacrifice  was  still  burning  on  the  brazen 
altar,  when  a priest  descended  to  the  women’s  court  in.  order  to 
complete  the  ceremony.  Anne,  followed  by  Joachim,  and  bearing 
Mary  in  her  arms,  advanced,  veiled,  towards  the  minister  of  the 
Most  High,  and  (if  we  may  believe  an  Arabian  tradition  which 
Mahomet  himself  inserted  in  the  Koran)  presented  to  him  the  young 
servant  of  the  Lord,  saying,  in  a tremulous  voice,  “I  come  to  offer 
you  the  gift  which  God  gave  to  me.”f 


* Tliis  festival,  which  was  considered  sacred,  might  be  kept  up  for  two  days  in 
succession,  but  the  law  expressly  prohibited  keeping  anything  of  it  for  the  third. 
While  it  lasted,  the  poor  were  to  have  their  full  share,  and  tliat  for  two  reasons,  says 
riiilo.  Firstly,  because  the  victim  belonged  to  God,  who  is  bountiful  by  nature,  and 
wished  that  the  needy  should  be  relieved  ; secondly,  for  fear  that  avarice,  which  is  a 
slavish  vice^  might  creep  in  and  dishonour  a pious  practice.  (Philo,  Tract  de  Sacrif., 
c.  ii.) 

f According  to  a Mahometan  tradition,  wdien  St.  Anne  was  delivered  of  the  blessed 
Virgin,  she  presented  her  to  the  jiriests,  saying  these  words,  which  are  al.'^o  found  in 
the  Koran,  Dhouncon  hadih  alne-dhirat  that  is  to  say,  “Behold  the  offering 
w’hich  I make  to  thee.^’  nossainVacr  adds  to  these  words,  in  his  Persian  paraphrase, 
“ Kih  ez  an  IChoddi^  which  signifies,  “ For  this  is  a gift  which  God  has  given  me 
or  rather,  word  for  word,  “ For  it  is  from  this  gift  that  God  is  to  come.^'  (D’Herbe- 
lot,  Bihl.  Orient,^  t.  ii.  p.  620.) 
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The  priest  accepted,  m the  name  of  God,  who  fructifies  the  womb 
of  mother,  the  precious  deposit  which  gratitude  confided  to  him, 
and  blessed  Joachim  and  his  pious  companion  ;*  then  extending  his 
hands  over  the  assembly  who  bowed  down  to  receive  his  pontifical 
blessing  :f  “ O Israel,”  said  he,  “ may  the  Lord  shed  his  light  upon 
thee ; may  he  prosper  thee  in  all  thy  ways,  and  grant  thee  peace !” 
A canticle  of  thanksgiving,  harmoniously  accompanied  by  the 
priestly  harps,  terminated  the  presentation  of  the  Virgin. 

Such  was  the  ceremony  which  took  place  about  the  end  of 
November,  in  the  holy  temple  of  Sion.  Men,  who  usually  go  no 
farther  than  the  surface,  saw  there  only  a young  child  of  marvellous 
beauty  and  precocious  piety,  consecrated  by  her  mother  to  the  God 
who  had  granted  her  to  her  teai*s  and  mortifications ; but  the  angels 
of  heaven,  hovering  over  the  sanctuary,  beheld  in  that  fair  and 
fragile  creature  the  Virgin  of  Isaiah,  the  spouse  whose  mystic 
hymn  was  sung  by  Solomon,  the  celestial  Eve  who  came  to  restore 
to  a fallen  race  the  hope  of  a glorious  immortality.  Penetrated  with 
joy  to  see  the  dawn  of  the  Messiah’s  day  at  last  appear,  “they 
thi’onged,”  say  the  ancient  authors,;};  “ to  that  earthly  festival,  and, 
covering  with  their  snowy  wings  the  youthful  descendant  of  the 
royal  David,  they  strewed  her  path  with  the  odoriferous  flowers  of 
paradise,  and  celebrated  her  entry  into  the  temple  by  melodious 
concerts.” 

Who  can  tell  what  was  then  passing  in  Mary’s  soul,  that  soul  pre- 
maturely blown  by  the  breath  of  the  sanctifying  Spiiit,  wherein  all 
was  peace,  and  light,  and  love?  By  what  secret  bonds  was  she 
united  to  Him  who  had  preferred  her  before  the  virgins  and  queens 


* Eli  blessed  Elcana  and  his  wife,  and  said  to  the  former,  “ May  the  Lord  give  yon 
yet  other  children  by  this  woman,  because  of  the  deposit  which  you  have  placed  in  his 
hands.”  And  they  returned  to  their  home.  (Kings,  b.  1 ch.  ii.  ver.  20.)  See  Pere 
Croiset  on  this  ceremony.  {Exercises  de  Piete^  t.  xviii.  p.  48.) 

t \Vhilst  the  high-priest  gave  his  blessing,  the  people  were  obliged  to  place  their 
hands  on  their  eyes  and  to  hide  their  face,  because  they  were  not  permitted  to  look 
upon  the  hands  of  the  priest.  The  Jews  imagined  that  God  was  behind  the  pontiff, 
looking  at  them  through  his  outstretched  hands  ; they  dared  not  raise  their  eyes,  then, 
to  look  upon  him, /or  no  man  could  see  God  and  live,  (Basn.,  1.  vii.  ch.  15.) 

X St.  Andrew  of  Crete  and  St.  George  of  Nicomedia. 
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of  SO  many  nations  ? This  is  a secret  between  her  and  God ; but 
we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  never  was  oblation  more  favour- 
ably received ; and  St.  Evodius  of  Antioch,  St.  Epiphanius  of  Sala- 
mina,  St.  Andrew  of  Crete,  and  a number  of  the  Latin  fathem, 
agree  in  regarding  the  consecration  of  the  Virgin  as  more  pleasing 
to  God  than  any  act  of  religion  that  man  had  yet  accomplished. 

We  know  not  the  name  of  the  priest  who  received  the  blessed 
Virgin  amongst  the  daughters  of  the  Lord ; St.  Germanus,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  and  St.  George  of  Nicomedia,  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  it  was  the  father  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  The  rela- 
tionship existing  between  Zachary  and  the  family  of  Joachim,  the 
high  rank  which  he  then  held  in  the  priesthood,*  and  the  tender 
affection  wherewith  Mary  ever  regarded  him,  as  well  as  Elizabeth, 
make  this  supposition  extremely  probalde. 

Whoever  it  was,  the  blessed  daughter  of  Joachim  was  solemnly 
admitted  to  the  number  of  the  almas  or  young  virgins  who  were 
brought  up  in  the  sacred  shade  of  the  altar. 

That  Mary  spent  her  best  years  in  the  temple,  is  proved  by  apos- 
tolic tradition,  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
Church,  who  is  not  apt  to  sanction  doubtful  facts.f  Nevertheless, 
heretics  have  chosen  to  treat  this  circumstance  as  fabulous,  and  even 
some  Catholic  authore  have  considered  it  as  an  obscure  point, 
shrouded  by  the  veil  of  time,  and  very  difficult  to  determine.  The 
denial  of  the  former  is  not  at  all  surprising,  but  the  circumspection 
of  the  latter  is  indeed  wonderful ; for  if  ever  Christian  tradition  bore 


♦ The  Jews  believed  that  John  the  Baptist  was  much  greater  than  Jesus  Christ, 
because  he  was  the  sou  of  a high-priest,  (S.  J.  Chrysostom,  Serm.  12  in  Matt.) 

f In  1373,  Philippe  dc  Maziere,  a French  gentleman,  chancellor  of  the  King  of 
Cyprus,  came  to  the  court  of  Charles  V.  and  informed  him  that  in  the  East,  where  he 
had  long  resided,  they  celebrated  every  year  the  feast  of  the  presentation  of  the 
blessed  Virgin,  in  memory  of  her  having  been  presented  in  the  temple  at  the  age  of 
three  years.  Philippe  added,  I began  to  reflect  that  this  great  festival  was  not 
known  in  the  Western  Church,  and,  when  I was  ambassador  from  the  King  of  Cyprus 
to  the  Pope,  I spoke  to  him  of  that  festival,  and  presented  its  office  to  him  ; he  had 
it  carefully  examined  by  cardinals,  bishops,  and  doctors  of  theology,  and  then  per- 
mitted the  feast  to  be  celebrated.”  The  Greeks  began  early  to  celebrate  it  under  tbe 
title  of  The  Entry  of  the  blessed  Virgin  into  the  Temjde.  It  is  mentioned  in  their 
most  ancient  martyrologies. 
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the  stamp  of  authenticity,  it  is  this.  St.  Evodius,  a contemporary 
of  the  blessed  Virgin  and  the  Apostles,  was  the  first  who  recorded 
this  glorious  peculiarity  of  the  childhood  of  Mary,  in  an  epistle 
entitled  Lumen,  which  Nicephorus  has  preserved.  He  was  bishop 
of  Antioch,  a city  of  Syria,  much  frequented  by  both  Jews  and 
Christians ; and  the  temple,  where  the  early  faithful  followed,  with 
profound  veneration,  the  traces  of  the  Son  of  God  and  his  divine 
Mother,  was  still  standing  in  all  its  splendour.  This  tradition, 
which  came  from  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  (a  Church  which  was 
composed  of  the  first  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ,)  many  of  whom  were 
relations  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  Joseph,  was  very  early  consecrated 
by  a religious  monument,  a demonstrative  proof  even  in  the  eyes  of 
Protestants.*  Finally,  the  majority  of  the  Fathers, f and  especially 
St  Jerome,  who  lived  amidst  the  scenes  of  the  Redemption,  and 
while  the  traditions  were  still  very  recent,  have  related  it  and  held 
it  as  time.  We  may,  therefore,  place  this  traditional  belief  amongst 
the  best  authenticated  facts  of  history. 


* Gibbon  himself  could  not  help  admitting  the  authenticity  of  the  religious  tradi- 
tions in  Palestine.  The  Christians  point  out/^  says  he,  “ by  undoubted  tradition,  the 
scene  of  every  memorable  event,”  (vol,  iv.  p.  101),  an  admission  of  considerable  import- 
ance coming  from  a man  of  such  research  as  the  English  historian,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  little  favourable  to  religion. — According  to  M.  Chateaubriand,  if  there  be  any- 
thing on  earth  clearly  proved,  it  is  the  authenticity  of  the  Christian  traditions  of 
Jerusalem. 

t St.  Epiphanins,  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  St.  Germanns, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  St.  George  of  Nicomedia,  St.  John  Damascene,  &c. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

MARY  IN  THE  TEMPLE. 

Within  the  fortified  enclosure  of  the  temple  rose  that  part  of  the 
sacred  edifice  which  was  set  aj)art  for  the  virgins  consecrated  to  the 
Lord.  Thither  did  Zachary  conduct  his  youthful  relative.*  On 
this  site  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  erected  an  oratory,  which  was 
afterwards  replaced  by  a church  with  a gilded  dome,f  by  Godfrey 
de  Bouillon’s  companions  in  arms.  This  church  the  valiant  knights 
of  the  temple  took  pleasure  in  adorning  with  the  rich  spoils  which 
they  took  from  the  Saracens. 

Although  virginity  was,  in  Israel,  but  the  virtue  of  a season,  and 
was  soon  to  give  place  to  the  conjugal  duties,  it  was  not  without  its 
honours  and  its  special  prerogatives.  Jehovah  delighted  in  the  prayeis 
of  spotless  children,  of  pure  vii‘gins ; and  it  was  a virgin  rather  than 
a queen  whom  he  had  chosen  to  operate  the  redemption  of  mankind. 


* The  mosque  of  Omar  {el  Jl-m)  represents  for  Christians  the  ancient  temple  of 
Solomon  ; el  sakhra  (the  rock)  is  built  on  the  place  where  Mary  lived  from  the  age 
of  three  years  till  her  bctrotlial  with  Joseph This  place  was  at  that  time  a depend- 

ency of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  as  el  sakhra  is  now  of  the  mosque  of  Omar.  Before 
the  crusades,  el  sakhra  was  but  a chapel  ; the  Franks  added  thereto  a church,  sur- 
mounted by  a gilded  cupola.  When  the  victors  threw  down  the  great  cross  which 
shone  on  the  cupola  of  the  sakhra^  the  acclamations  of  the  Mussulmans  and  the 
lamentations  of  the  Christians  were  so  great,  says  an  Arab  writer,  that  it  seemed  as 
though  the  whole  world  were  about  to  be  swallowed  up.  {Correspondence  d* Orient ^ 
t.  V.)  According  to  Schonah,  it  excited  so  great  a tumult  in  the  city,  that  Saladin 
himself  had  to  interfere. 

f St.  Germanus  states  that  it  was  Zachary  who  took  charge  of  the  Virgin  and  placed 
her  in  the  temple.  The  Arabian  traditions  also  have  it  that  God  gave  the  Virgin  in 
charge  to  Zachary,  ouacafalha  Zacharia,  The  Koran,  in  the  Surat  which  treats  of  the 
family  of  Amram,  adds  to  this  fact  a marvellous  legend  handed  down  amongst  the 
Christian  tribes  of  the  desert.  It  says  that  Zachary,  going  now  and  then  to  visit  his 
young  relative,  always  found  near  her  a quantity  of  the  finest  fruits  of  the  Holy  Land, 
and  that,  at  seasons  when  they  were  not  to  be  had,  which  at  last  induced  him  to  ask 
Mary  where  she  got  all  those  fine  fruits.  Mary  answered,  Hou  men  and  Allah  iarroc 
man  lascha  hegair  hissa : All  that  you  see  comes  from  God,  who  provides  for  whoso- 
ever he  will,  without  number  and  without  measure.  (D’Herbelot,  JBibl.  Orient^  t.  ii. 
art.  Miriam.) 
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Hence,  when  the  seers  of  Juda  disclosed  to  that  chosen  but  often 
chastised  people  the  prophetic  picture  of  its  miseries  or  of  its 
triumphs,  they  always  painted  a virgin  either  joyous  or  in  tears,  to 
personify  the  cities  and  provinces.  In  the  wars  of  extermination, 
when  the  broadsword  of  the  Hebrews  smote  the  women,  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  old  men  of  Moab,  the  virgins  were  spared ; and  the 
high-priest,  who  was  prohibited  by  a severe  law  from  fulfilling 
the  last  duties  to  a friend  whom  he  loved  Me  own  soul,  and  even 
to  the  prince  of  his  people,  could  assist,  without  contracting  legal 
impurity,  at  the  funeral  of  his  sister,  who  died  a virgin.* 

The  virgins,  or  almas,  figured  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Hebrew 
worship  before  that  worship  had  a temple.  We  see  them,  under 
the  guidance  of  Mary,  the  sister  of  Moses,  celebrating  by  songs 
and  dances  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea.f  Those  dancing-choirs  of 
young  maidens,  transplanted  from  Egypt  to  the  deserd;,  were  long 
kept  up  amongst  the  Hebrews.  The  virgins  of  SUo,  who  seem  to 
have  been,  from  the  time  of  the  Judges,  more  especially  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  Adona’i  than  the  other  daughters  of  Israel,  were 
singing  canticles  and  dancing  to  the  sound  of  the  harp,  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  holy  place,  during  a certain  festival,  when 
they  were  carried  oflf  by  the  Benjamites.  But  that  event  did  not 
abolish  the  custom,  which  was  kept  up  till  that  disastrous  period 
when  the  ark  was  lost  and  the  first  temple  destroyed.^ 

It  is  probable  that  aU  the  almas  were  admissible  to  those 
sacred  choirs,  when  their  reputation  was  untarnished;  but  there 
was  amount  them  a select  number  who  gathered  around  the  altar 
with  more  fervour,  and  more  perseverance.  Whilst  the  ark  of  the 
Lord  was  yet  encamped  under  the  tents,  the  women  who  watched 


* Levit.  ch.  xxi.  v.  3, 

•f  Mary  and  her  young  companions  (the  almas)  sang  canticles  on  the  passage  of 
the  Red  Sea,  accompanying  themselves  with  the  timbrel.  (R.  sal  Tarhhi.)  Exod.  xv. 

J These  sacred  dances,  which  commemorated  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
were  accompanied  by  hymns  of  praise,  were  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  a practice  so 
pious  as  to  be  adopted  even  amongst  the  austere  therapeut®.  “The  sacred  dance 
of  the  devout  therapeutse,”  says  Philo,  “ was  composed  of  two  choirs,  one  of  men,  the 
other  of  women  ; the  effect  of  which  was  very  musical  and  harmonious,  because  the 
words  that  were  heard  were  very  fine,  and  the  grave  and  modest  dancers  had  only 
in  view  the  honour  and  the  service  of  the  God  of  Israel.”  (Philo,  de  Vita  cent.) 

5 
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and  prayed  at  the  door  of  the  taheroade,  offered  to  God  the  brazen 
mirrors  which  they  had  brought  from  Egypt.  These  were  probably 
pious  widows  who  had  refused  to  contiact  new  ties,  in  order  to 
apply  themselves  more  constantly  to  heavenly  things,  and  alma-9 
devoted  by  their  parents  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  who  had 
been  placed  under  the  care  of  those  righteous  matrons.  St.  Jerome 
thus  undei'stands  this  passage  of  Exodus : 

As  the  vow  of  the  parents  was  usually  redeemable,  and  the 
ransom,  fixed  at  a moderate  sum,*  always  took  place  after  the  ex- 
piration of  a few  years,f  these  temporary  vows  were  called  a loan 
given  to  the  Lord.J  I have  lent  him  to  the  Lord,  said  Anna,  as 
she  conducted  her  young  Samuel  to  Silo.§ 

After  the  return  from  captivity,  the  influence  of  the  Persians 
operated  against  the  institution  of  the  almas,  as  that  people  ex- 
cluded women  from  their  religious  celebrations.  | They  ceased  to 
form,  as  it  were,  a body  in  the  state,  and  to  figure  ostensibly  in  the 
public  worship.  Under  the  pontiff-kings  they  lived  shut  up,  and 
their  days  flowed  on  in  such  profound  seclusion,  that  when  they  ran 
in  terror  to  the  high-priest  Onias,  at  the  moment  when  the  sacrile- 
gious crime  of  Heliodorus  threw  all  Jerusalem  into  confusion,  the 
fact  was  considered  so  unusual  and  so  remarkable,  that  the  Jewish 
historians  give  it  a place  in  their  annals.^ 


♦ Moses  had,  by  a special  law,  fixed  the  redemption  of  this  vow  at  a sum  of  fifty 
shekels  or  more.  The  shekel  of  silver  was,  at  least,  four  Attic  drachms. 

f Children  in  this  sort  of  bondage  retained  their  rights  to  the  paternal  inheritance, 
and  might  redeem  themselves,  in  case  they  were  not  redeemed  by  their  parents. 
(Abbe  Ouenee.)  Josephus  {Ant.,  b.  iv.)  remarks  that  those  men  and  women  who, 
after  having  voluntarily  consecrated  themselves  to  the  ministry,  wished  to  break  their 
vows,  paid  the  priests  a certain  sum,  and  that  those  who  were  insolvent  placed  them- 
selves at  the  disposal  of  the  priest. 

J Pere  Croiset,  Excrc,  de  Piete. 

§ Ideirco  et  ego  commodavi  eum  Domino. 

II  In  Bombay,  the  descendants  of  the  Persians  have  a temple  consecrated  to  the 
fire.  They  come  in  crowds  to  the  esplanade,  Tvith  their  snow-white  garments  and 
coloured  turbans,  to  salute  the  rising  sun  or  to  offer  their  homage  to  his  departing 
rays,  humbly  prostrating  themselves  before  him.  Tlieir  women  do  not  then  appear, 
for  it  is  at  that  time  that  they  go  to  fetch  water  from  the  wells.  (Buckingham, 
Tableau  de  VInde.) 

^ II.  Mac.  iii. 
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It  appears,  then,  that  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary, 
there  were  virgins  attached  to  the  service  of  the  second  temple 
at  the  time  of  Mary’s  presentation.  The  institutions  of  the  first 
Cliristians  certify  that  such  was  the  case,*  and  St.  Ambrose,  St. 
Jerome,  and,  before  them,  the  proto-gospel  of  St.  James  aflSrmed  it. 
But  what  took  place  during  the  Virgin’s  sojourn  in  the  temple  ? 
What  were,  at  that  most  interesting  period  of  her  life,  her  tastes, 
her  habits,  her  practices  of  devotion  ? There  remains  to  us,  on 
this  head,  but  few  authentic  documents.  These  details  were  most 
probably  given  in  a traditional  life  of  the  Mother  of  God,  which 
St  Epiphanius,  in  390,  regarded  as  very  ancient,  but  that  life  is  lost. 
The  gospel  of  the  childhood  of  Mary  and  St.  Jerome,  when  they 
mention  that  Mary  was  admitted  amongst  the  daughters  of  the 
Lord,  say  very  little  more  on  the  subject.  To  fill  up  this  vacuum 
in  a life  which  God  seems  to  have  taken  pleasure  in  surrounding 
with  mystery,  we  have  only  some  inconclusive  lines,  some  pages 
lopped  from  the  Fathers,  from  which  it  is  very  difiScult,  even  with 
the  utmost  care,  to  make  a satisfactory  sketch.  No  matter;  like 
the  Indian  workman  who  joins  a broken  tissue  thread  by  thread, 
and  patiently  tries  to  tie  the  ends  together,  unweaving,  knotting, 
sending  his  shuttle  with  infinite  care  along  that  worn-out  and  atten- 
uated woof,  we  are  going  to  apply  ourselves  assiduously  to  our  work, 
and  gather  together  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  precious  tissue 
of  the  Virgin’s  life,  so  as  to  connect,  if  possible,  the  broken  thread. 
With  the  persevering  patience  of  the  banian,  we  will  endeavour — 
not  to  make  a suppositious  narrative,  which  our  profound  respect 
for  our  subject  forbids — ^but  to  give,  with  the  help  of  the  best 
authorities,  and  a long  study  of  the  customs  of  the  Hebrews,  the 
most  precise  idea,  and  the  nearest  to  the  truth  that  can  possibly 
be  given,  of  the  almost  monastic  life  of  the  blessed  Virgin  in  the 
temple. 


* It  is  known  that  the  first  Christians,  especially  those  of  Jerusalem,  who  were  of 
, Hebrew  origin,  preserved  some  of  the  institutions  of  the  old  law  ; of  this  number  was 
that  of  the  virgins  and  widows,  whom  we  find  attached  to  the  primitive  churches  for 
the  exercise  of  various  good  works  suitable  to  their  sex.  {See  Fleury,  AToeurs  des 
I$raeliU$  et  du  ChretieM,  p.  115.) 

L_ 
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Many  of  the  old  legendary  writers  took  pleasure  in  surrounding 
the  childhood  of  Mary  with  a multitude  of  prodigies.  These  we 
pass  over  in  silence,  because  they  are  not  sufficiently  authenticated. 

But  there  is  one  thing  which  we  cannot  omit  to  mention,  viz.,  an 
inaccurate,  or  rather  an  inadmissible  assertion,  which  has  been 
adopted  credulously  and  without  examination  by  some  holy  per- 
sonages and  religious  writers.*  From  the  fact  that  the  Virgin  was 
always  sanctity  itself,  which  no  one  disputes,  they  inferred  that  she 
must  have  been  placed  in  the  most  sanctified  part  of  the  temple, 
which  is  materially  false.  The  Holt  of  Holies,  that  impenetrable 
sanctuary  of  the  God  of  Hosts,  was  closed  to  the  whole  Hebrew  j 
priesthood  except  the  high-priest,  who  entered  it  but  once  a year, 
after  much  fasting,  watching,  and  purification.  He  only  presented 
himself  there  in  the  midst  of  a thick  cloud  of  incense,  which 
interposed  between  him  and  the  Divinity,  whom  no  man  can 
me  and  Uve,  says  the  Scripture.  Finally,  he  remained  there 
but  a few  minutes,  while  the  people,  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
sobbed  and  wept,  fearing  lest  he  should  meet  his  death.  He 
himself  afterwards  gave  a grand  banquet  to  his  friends,  to  rejoice 
with  them  for  having  escaped  such  imminent  and  fearful  danger.f 

From  this  we  may  judge  whether  it  be  possible  that  Mary  was 
brought  up  in  the  Holy  of  Holies. 

The  local  traditions  of  Jerusalem,  no  less  loudly  than  common 
sense,  protest  against  this  rash  opinion.  The  sahhra,  which  was 
first  a Christian  church,  built  on  the  site  of  the  apartments  of  the 
Virgin,  is  distinctly  detached  from  the  mosque  of  Omar ; yet  the 
mosque  of  Omar  is  built  on  the  very  ground  of  the  temple. 

Father  Croiset,  in  his  Exercises  de  Pisti^  did  not  adopt  this 
opinion ; but,  unwilling  to  reject  it  altogether,  he  attempted  a 
sort  of  compromise.  According  to  him,  the  Mother  of  God  was  « 
not  brought  up  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  but  the  priests,  touched 
by  her  admirable  \’irtues,  permitted  her  to  pray  there  from  time 
to  time.  The  Jesuit  Father,  in  adopting  this  mezzo  termiTie^  has 
forgotten  several  things : first,  that  amongst  the  Hebrews,  woman 


* St.  Andrew  of  Crete,  St.  George  of  Nicomedia,  &c. 
f Vrideaox. — Basnage,  Histoire  des  Steiss,  1.  y.  ch.  15. 
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was  considered  an  unclean  creature,  assimilated  to  the  slave,  and 
scarcely  bound  to  pray;*  that  she  was  banished  to  an  inclosure 
whose  boundaries  she  might  not  cross,  and  that  the  interior  of  the 
temple  was  to  her  a forbidden  place,  even  though  she  were  a 
prophetess  or  the  daughter  of  a king;  the  second  is,  that  the  priests 
could  not  grant  to  Mary  a privilege  which  they  did  not  themselves 
enjoy,  and  which  would,  moreover,  have  exposed  her  to  certain 
death  ;f  finally,  that  even  supposing  the  priests  of  Jehovah  to  have 
been  without  these  fears  and  prejudices,  they  would  by  no  means 
have  suffered  any  one  to  penetrate  to  the  Holy  op  Holies,  seeing 
that  it  was  important  to  conceal  from  the  people  the  disappearance 
of  the  ark,  lost  in  some  obscure  grotto  of  the  mountains  since  the 
days  of  Jeremiah4 

This  second  version,  then,  is  not  more  admissible  than  the  first. 

The  education  which  Maiy  received  in  the  temple  was  the  best 
that  those  times  and  the  customs  of  the  Hebrews  permitted.  It 
was  chiefly  confined  to  the  domestic  labours,  from  which  even  the 
wife  and  daughter  of  Caesar  Augustus  did  not  exempt  themselves  in 


* The  uncleanness  of  the  woman,  according  to  the  Jewish  doctors,  dates  from  the 
seduction  of  Eve  by  the  serpent,  and  is  only  to  be  extirpated  at  the  coming  of  their 
Messiah.  Her  prayer  is  not  so  obligatory  as  that  of  man,  and  she  is  not  even  bound 
to  the  observance  of  most  of  the  affirmative  commandments.  Finally,  the  Jews  still 
say,  in  their  morning  prayer.  Blessed  he  tkou^  0 Lord,  King  of  the  universe,  for  that 
th/yu  hast  not  made  me  a woman.  Woman,  on  the  other  hand,  said,  in  her  humility, 
Blessed  he  thou,  0 Lord,  who  hast  made  me  according  to  thine  own  will,  (Basn., 
Histoire  des  Juifs,  1.  vii.  ch.  10. 

f “ The  sanctuary,”  says  Philo,  **  is  so  holy  a place,  that  none  amongst  us,  save  the 
high-priest,  is  permitted  to  penetrate  there,  and  even  he  only  once  a year,  after  a 
solemn  fast,  to  bum  perfumes  in  honour  of  God,  and  humbly  to  beg  of  Him  that 
the  year  may  be  favourable  for  all  men.  If  any  one,  even  a prince  of  our  nation, 
dared  to  enter,  or  if  the  high-priest  himself  went  in  a second  time  in  one  year,  or 
more  than  once  on  the  day  that  he  is  permitted  to  do  so,  it  would  cost  either  of  them 
his  life,  without  any  chance  of  escape,  so  strict  was  the  ordinance  of  Moses,  our  legis- 
lator, concerning  the  veneration  of  the  temple.  (Philo,  ad  Cajum,  c.  16.) 

J The  Jews  do  not  agree  concerning  the  fate  of  the  ark  after  the  min  of  the  first 
temple.  Some  will  have  it,  that  Jeremiah  concealed  it  in  a cavern  of  the  mountains, 
the  entrance  to  which  was  never  found  ; others  say  that  the  holy  king  Josias,  warned 
by  Holda,  the  prophetess,  that  the  temple  should  be  destroyed  shortly  after  his  death, 
caused  that  precious  deposit  to  be  placed  in  a subterraneous  vault,  which  had  been 
constructed  by  Solomon. 
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their  imperial  palace  and  amid  the  delights  of  Rome.*  Brought  up 
in  the  strict  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  conforming  herself 
to  the  customs  of  her  people,  Mary  arose  with  the  lark,  at  the  hour 
when,  wicked  spirits  are  silent,!  and  when  prayers  are  most  favour- 
ally  heard.\  She  dressed  heiself  with  the  greatest  modesty,  through 
respect  for  the  glory  of  God  who  is  every  where  present,  and 
beholds  all  the  actions  of  men,  even  through  the  gloom  of  the 
darkest  night.  At  the  same  time,  she  gave  thanks  to  the  Lord 
for  having  added  another  day  to  her  life,  and  for  having  preserved 
her  during  her  sleep  from  the  snares  of  the  evil  one.J  Her  toilet 
was  extremely  simple,  and  occupied  but  httle  time.  She  wore 
neither  bracelets  of  pearl,  nor  chains  of  gold  inlaid  with  silver, 
nor  purple  tunics,  such  as  were  worn  by  the  daughters  of  the 
princes  of  her  race.  A robe  of  celestial  blue,  a white  tunic,  con- 
fined at  the  waist  by  a cincture  with  fiowing  ends,  a long  veil, 
simply  but  gracefully  arranged,  so  as  completely  to  cover  the  face 
when  necessary ; these,  with  a species  of  shoe  corresponding  to  the 
robe,  composed  the  oriental  costume  of  Mary.§ 

After  the  customary  ablutions,  the  Virgin  and  her  young  compan- 
ions, with  certain  pious  women  who  were  answerable  to  the  priests  and 
to  God  for  that  sacred  deposit,  took  their  way  towards  the  gallery  J 


* Augustus  wore  no  other  ganncnts  than  those  which  were  spun  by  hia  wife  or 
daughter,  and  Alexander  the  Great  by  his  mother  and  sisters. 

I Basnage,  1.  vii.  ch.  17,  p.  308. 

J Basnage,  place  quoted, 

§ The  Annunciade  of  Genoa  wore,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  costume  of  the 
blessed  Virgin,  that  is  to  say,  white  under  and  blue  over^  m order  that  such  dress 
might  continually  remind  them  of  her.  The  slippers  of  the  choristers  are  also  cornposed 
of  blue  leather,  {Rule  of  the  Annunciade  of  Oenoa^  ch.  2.)  M.  de  Lamartine  found 
in  that  Eastern  land,  where  nothing  seems  to  change,  that  the  costume  of  the  women 
of  Nazareth  is  still  that  which  was  worn  by  Mary.  “They  wear,'^  says  he,  “a  long 
tunic  of  celestial  blue,  confined  by  a white  cincture,  the  ends  of  which  reach  the 
ground  ; the  soft  folds  of  a white  tunic  fall  gracefully  over  the  blue.”  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine traces  this  costume  to  the  time  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  and  his  supposition  is  not 
at  all  improbable.  We  see  that  there  is  but  a very  trifling  difference  between  the 
costume  adopted  in  the  sixteenth  century,  from  the  traditions  of  Italy,  and  that  which 
the  French  traveller  has  found  in  the  Holy  Land. 

II  During  the  feast  of  the  drawing  of  water,  the  men  were  placed  under  the  gal- 
leries which  surround  the  women^s  peristyle. 
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where  the  almas  sat  in  the  place  of  honom.*  The  sun  began  to 
gild  with  his  radiant  beams  the  distant  mountains  of  Arabia,  the 
eagle  cut  circles  in  the  clouds  above,  the  sacrifice  burned  on  the 
brazen  altar  to  the  sound  of  the  morning  trumpets,  when  Mary,  her 
head  bowed  down  beneath  her  veil,  after  repeating  the  eighteen 
prayers  of  Esdras,  demanded  of  God,  with  all  Israel,  that  Christ, 
so  long  promised  and  so  tardy  in  appearing — 

“ Let  thy  name,  0 Q-od  I be  praised  and  glorified  in  this  world,  which  thou  hast 
created  according  to  thy  good  pleasure  ; vouchsafe  to  establish  thy  reign  (faites  regner 
voire  regne);  let  redemption  flourish,  and  the  Messiah  quickly  come 

And  the  people,  in  chorus,  responded,  “ Amen  1 Amen !” 

Then  were  sung  the  concluding  verses  of  that  beautiful  psalm 
attributed  to  the  prophets  Aggeus  and  Zacharias. 

“ The  Lord  unbinds  those  who  are  fettered ; the  Lord  enlightens  those  who  are 
blind. 

**  The  Lord  upraises  those  who  are  crushed  down  ; the  Lord  loves  those  who  are, 
just. 

“ The  Lord  has  care  over  strangers  ; he  will  protect  the  widow  and  the  orphan, 
and  the  ways  of  sinners  he  will  destroy. 

“The  Lord  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever;  thy  God,  0 Sion  I shall  rule  the 
nations.’^J 

The  reading  of  the  schema^  and  the  blessing  of  the  priest  ter- 
minated this  public  prayer,  which  took  place  every  morning  and 
evening.  I 


* Origen,  St.  Basil,  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  St.  Cyril,  have  preserved  to  us  a 
* tradition  which  assigns  to  the  virgins  of  the  temple  an  honourable  and  distinct  place 
in  the  women’s  peristyle. 

t This  prayer^  which  is  called  the  Jcaddisch^  is  the  most  ancient  of  all  those  which  the 
Jews  have  preserved,  and,  as  it  is  read  in  the  Chaldean  tongue,  it  is  thought  to  be 
one  of  the  prayers  composed  after  the  return  from  Babylon.  (Basn.,  1.  vii.  ch.  It, 
p.  314.)  Prideaux  affirms  that  it  was  in  use  long  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  and 
that  the  Apostles  frequently  offered  it  up  with  the  people  in  the  synagogues.  It  was 
often  recited  during  the  service,  and  the  assembly  was  obliged  to  answer  several 
times. 

X Leo  of  Modena. — Maimonides. 

§ Leo  of  Modena,  c.  xi.  p.  29.  By  the  schema  they  meant  throe  different  sections 
of  Deuteronomy  and  Numbers.  It  was  a sort  of  profession  of  ffiith  recited  morning 
and  evening,  whereby  they  acknowledged  that  there  is  but  one  God,  who  drew  his 
pcojde  out  of  Egypt. 

I 11  It  is  certain  that  the  blessed  Virgin  must  have  assisted  very  often  at  the  morning 

: 
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Having  fulfilled,  with  indescribable  fervour,  this  first  reli^ous 
duty,  Mary  and  her  young  companions  resumed  their  wonted  avoca- 
tions. Some  rapidly  twirled  in  their  agile  fingers  spindles  of  cedar 
or  of  ithel  ;*  others  embroidered  the  veil  of  the  temple,  or  the  rich 
cinctures  of  the  priests,  with  purple,  blue,  and  gold ; whilst  groups, 
bent  forward  over  a Sidonian  loom,  applied  themselves  to  the  exe- 
cution of  those  magnificent  carpets  which  won  for  “the  strong 
woman”  the  admiration  of  all  Israel,  and  were  extolled  by  Homer 
himselff  The  Virgin  surpassed  all  the  daughters  of  her  people  in 
those  beautiful  fabrications  so  highly  prized  by  the  ancients.  We 
learn  from  St.  Epiphanios  that  she  excelled  in  embroidery  and  the 
art  of  working  in  wool,  in  byssus,  and  in  gold.J  The  proto-gospel 
of  St.  James  represents  her  seated  before  a distaff  of  purple  wool, 
which  moved  under  her  taper  fingers  like  the  trembling  leaf  of  the 
poplar  ;§  and  the  Christians  of  the  West  have  perpetuated  the 
traditional  opinion  of  her  unrivalled  skill  in  spinning  the  fiax  of 
Pelusia,]  by  giving  the  name  oiVirgifSa  thread  to  that  net-work  of 
dazzling  whiteness,  and  of  almost  vaporous  texture,  which  fioats 
over  deep  valleys  in  the  damp  mornings  of  autumn.  The  chaste 
and  modest  brides  of  the  early  Christians,  in  memory  of  these 
domestic  avocations  of  the  Queen  of  Angels,  never  failed  to  conse- 
crate to  her  a distaff  adorned  with  fillets  of  purple,  and  charged 
with  spotless  wool.^ 


and  evening  service.  Those  prayers  were  considered  more  efficacions  than  any  others, 
and  some  of  the  Hebrew  doctors  even  maintain  that  God  hears  none  bnt  these. 

♦ The  iilid  is  a species  of  acacia  which  grows  in  Arabia;  it  is  of  a beautiful  black, 
resembling  ebony  ; it  is  thought  to  be  the  setim  wood  of  Moses. 

f See  the  Iliad,  b.  vi. 

J In  the  middle  ages,  in  commemoration  of  the  Virgin’s  works  in  flax,  weavers 
were  ranged  under  the  banner  of  the  Annunciation.  The  makers  of  gold  brocade  and 
silken  stuffs  had  for  their  patroness  Notre  Dame  la  Riche,  {Our  Lady  the  Rich,)  and 
bore  her  image  on  their  banner,  heavy  with  superb  embroidery.  (Alex.  Monteil, 
Histoire  des  Franfais  des  divers  6lats.) 

§ The  Church  of  Jerusalem  early  consecrated  this  remembrance  by  ranking  amongst 
its  treasures  the  spindles  of  Mary.  Those  spindles  were  subsequently  sent  to  the 
Empress  Pulcheria,  who  placed  them  in  the  Church  of  the  Guides  in  Constantinople. 

II  The  garments  worn  in  the  morning  by  the  chief  priests  were,  says  the  Misiinh, 
of  the  fine  flax  of  Pelusia,  a city  of  Egypt  famous  for  the  excellent  quality  of  its  flax. 

^ This  custom  is  still  kept  up  in  some  hamlets  in  the  north  and  west  of  Prance. 
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But  the  talents  and  acquirements  of  tue  Virgin  did  not  end  here. 
St.  Ambrose  ascribes  to  her  a perfect  understanding  of  Holy  Writ, 
and  St.  Anselm  will  have  it  that  she  was  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  old  Hebrew,  the  language  of  the  terrestrial  paradise,*  in 
which  God  himself  traced,  on  t<iblea  composed  of  precious  stones^\ 
the  ten  precepts  of  the  Decalogue.  Whether  Mary,  studying  the 
idiom  of  Anna  and  of  Deborah,  became  conversant,  during  her  soli- 
tary vigils,  with  the  lofty  conceptions  of  the  seers  of  Israel,  or  that 
she  received  from  the  sanctifying  Spirit,  who  had  so  richly  endowed 
her,  a breath  of  poetic  inspiration,  like  the  harmonious  breezes 
which  swept  the  .^lolian  harp  of  the  Royal  Prophet, J it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  youthftd  prophetess,  who  gave  to  the  new 
law  its  finest  canticle,  could  not  have  been  a stranger  to  the  sweet- 
est or  the  most  sublime  inspirations  of  genius.  Undoubtedly,  the 
woman  who  composed  the  Magnificat  was  not  a mere  common  girl, 
as  some  Protestant  authors  have  not  hesitated  to  assei*t,  and  must 
have  united  to  unequaled  sanctity  talents  of  the  highest  order.  But 
then  this  brilliant  aspect  of  her  character  was  scarcely  perceptible, 
so  carefully  did  she  cover  it  with  her  angelic  modesty.  Knowing 
the  delicate  duties  and  the  real  interests  of  her  sex,  she  shrank 
from  all  display,  and  passed  silently  along  the  way  of  life,  like  some 
fair  star  gliding  through  the  clouds.  The  rich  treasures  of  her 
mind  and  heart  were  but  partially  revealed  on  earth  ; they  were  as 
the  roses  of  Yemen  which  the  Arab  maiden  conceals  beneath  her 
veil,  and  whose  gentle  perfume  is  scarcely  felt. 

An  ancient  poet  said  servilely  to  Augustus  that  he  alone  was  the 


* According  to  the  Rabbins  and  the  Commentators  on  the  Bible,  the  language  of 
Paradise  was  the  ancient  Hebrew. 

t A Hebrew  tradition,  (Basn.,  vi.  ch.  16.)  According  to  some  Oriental  writers, 
the  tables  of  the  law  were  either  of  rubies  or  carbuncles  ; but  the  most  common 
opinion,  amongst  the  Arabs  and  Mussulmans,  is,  that  they  were  of  emeralds,  within 
which  the  characters  were  cut,  so  that  they  could  be  read  on  every  side.  (D’Her- 
belot,  Bibliotheque  Orientahj  t.  ii.) 

X According  to  the  ancient  Jewish  tradition,  David  had  a harp  which  played  by 
night  when  a certain  wind  came  to  blow.  Basnage  ridicules  the  idea  of  chords,  which 
only  echo  to  the  night  wind,  and  plainly  sets  it  down  as  an  absurdity.  The  invention, 
or  rather  the  re-invention  of  -^oliau  harps,  whose  magic  sounds  enchant  the  English 
parks,  gives  probability  to  the  statement  of  the  Rabbins. 
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work  of  several  centuries,  and  that,  ever  since  the  creation,  all  the 
industry  of  nature  had  been  employed  in  producing  him.  That 
which  was  an  outrageous  hyperbole  in  speaking  of  the  sanguinary 
nephew  of  Ciesar,  becomes  a demonstrated  truth  when  applied  to 
the  Virgin.  In  reality,  Mary  is  the  masterpiece  of  Nature,  the 
flower  of  the  ancient  days,  and  the  wonder  of  ages.  Never  has  the 
earth  seen,  and  never  will  it  again  see,  so  many  perfections  re-united 
in  a mere  mortal.  In  that  blessed  creature  all  was  grace,  sanctity, 
and  grandeur.  Conceived  in  the  friendship  of  God,  sanctified 
before  her  birth,  she  knew  nothing  of  the  passions  which  agitate 
the  soul,  or  the  sin  which  corrupts  the  heart.  Having  a sweet  and 
natural  inclination  to  virtue,  thanks  to  her  immaculate  conception, 
her  pure  and  innocent  acts  were  like  the  wreath  of  snow  which 
silently  falls  on  the  mountain-top,  adding  purity  to  purity  and 
whiteness  to  whiteness,  till  it  rears  itself  into  a shining  cone,  which 
attracts  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  dazzles  the  eye  of  man.  It  has 
not  been  given  to  any  other  creature  to  present  such  a life  to  the 
Sovereign  Judge  of  men.  Jesus  Christ  alone  surpassed  her ; but 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God. 

Mary  entered  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  like  one  of  those  un- 
spotted victims  shown  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  to  Malachi. 
Young,  beautiful,  nobly  born,  and  qualified  to  aspire  to  the  highest 
place  amongst  a people  who  often  raised  beauty  to  the  throne,*  she 
bound  herself  to  the  horns  of  the  altar  by  a vow  of  virginity  which 
her  infant  lips  could  barely  articulate,  and  which  her  heart  subse- 
quently ratified,  with  a perfect  renunciation  of  the  pomps  and 
vanities  of  the  world.  By  that  vow,  till  then  unheard,  Mary 
cro-s-s-ed  the  boundary  which  divides  the  old  law  from  the  new,  and 
plunged  so  deep  into  the  sea  of  evangelical  virtues^  that  one  might 
think  she  had  already  sounded  its  depths  when  her  divine  Son 
came  to  reveal  it  to  the  children  of  men. 


* It  is  certain  that  David,  Solomon,  and  the  otlier  kin^s  of  Jiidn,  often  took  to 
their  royal  bed  women  of  obscure  condition  ; the  famous  Snlamite  of  Solomon  was,  it 
is  said,  a young  country  girl  from  the  little  village  of  Sulam,  situated  at  a short  dis- 
tance from  Jerusalem.  In  the  time  of  Mary,  Uerod  the  Great  espoused  Mariamne, 
the  daughter  of  a priest,  because  of  her  beauty. 
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God  does  not  alter  his  course  abruptly.  He  announces,  he  pre- 
pares long  beforehand  the  great  events  which  are  to  change  the 
aspect  of  the  world.  A precursor  was  required  for  the  Messiah, 
and  he  found  one  in  the  person  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  A pre- 
liminary was  required  for  the  new  law,  and  the  virtues  of  Mary 
were  to  the  Gospel  what  the  fresh  and  roseate  dawn  is  to  the  risen 
day. 

St.  Epiphanius,  cited  by  Nicephorus,  has  left  ns  a charming 
description  of  the  Virgin.  That  portrait,  traced  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury  from  traditions  now  lost,  and  manuscripts  which  are  no  longer 
in  existence,  is  yet  the  only  one  which  remains  to  us. 

The  Virgin,  according  to  this  holy  bishop,  was  not  of  tall  stature, 
though  somewhat  above  the  middle  height ; her  face  was  of  that 
fine  oval  which  characterizes  the  Jewish  women,  and  her  eyes  were 
of  a soft  hazel  colour.  Her  person  was,  in  fine,  a casket  worthy  of 
the  priceless  jewel  it  contained,  and  was  like  it  aM  heautifvl. 

AH  the  Fathers  agree  as  to  the  admirable  beauty  of  the  Virgin. 
St.  Denis  the  Areopagite,  who  had  seen  the  divine  Mary,  assures  us 
that  she  was  of  dazzling  beauty ^ and  that  he  would  have  worshipped 
her  as  a goddess  had  he  not  hnmon  that  there  is  but  one  God. 

But  it  was  not  to  this  assemblage  of  physical  perfections  that 
Mary  owed  the  power  of  her  beauty ; it  emanated  from  a higher 
source.  This  was  well  underfstood  by  St.  Ambrose  when  he  said 
that  her  charming  exterior  was  but  a transparent  veil  which  dis- 
closed all  her  virtues ; and  that  her  soul,  the  noblest  and  the  purest 
that  ever  was,  after  the  soul  of  Jesus  Christ,  revealed  itself  fully  in 
her  look.  The  physical  beauty  of  Mary  was  but  the  distant  reflec- 
tion of  her  intellectual  and  imperishable  beauty ; she  was  the  fairest, 
because  she  was  the  purest  and  holiest,  of  the  daughters  of  Eve.* 

God  has  encased  the  Green  Sea  pearl  in  a mother-of-pearl  shell,f 
but  it  is  the  pearl  and  not  its  brilliant  case  that  men  set  in  gold 


* It  is  neither  climate,  nor  food,  nor  bodily  exercise,  which  forms  human  beauty  ; it 
1 1 is  the  moral  sentiment  of  virtue,  which  cannot  subsist  without  religion.  The  beauty 

n of  the  countenance  is  the  true  index  of  the  soul.  (Bernardine  de  St.  Pierre,  Etudes 

de  la  Nature.,  etude  10.) 

t Eahr-al-AkMhir^  one  of  the  names  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
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and  place  in  the  diadem  of  kings.  The  Fathere  were  well  aware 
of  this,  and,  in  their  glowing  descriptions  of  Mary’s  loveliness,  they 
dwelt  particularly  on  the  charms  of  her  mind,  those  which  belong 
not  to  the  earth,  and  perish  not  with  the  frail  body.  We  are  about 
to  collect  the  gems  scattered  here  and  there  throughout  their  works, 
to  form  them  into  a mosaic,  which  may  present  a second  portrait  of 
her  who  was,  as  Sophronius  says,  a garden  of  pleasure  to  the  Lord* 
The  greatest  decorum  reigned  in  all  the  actions  of  the  Virgin. 
She  was  kind,  affable,  compassionate,  and  never  tired  of  hearing 
the  complaints  of  the  wretched.  She  spoke  little,  always  to  the 
purpose,  and  never  did  falsehood  defile  her  lips.  Her  voice  was 
mild  and  penetrating,  and  her  words  had  in  them  something 
unctuous  and  soothing,  which  infused  peace  into  the  soul.  She 
was  the  first  in  vigils,  the  most  exact  in  fulfilling  the  divine  law, 
the  most  pi’ofound  in  humility,  the  most  perfect  in  every  virtue. 
She  was  never  seen  in  anger  ; never  offended,  annoyed,  or  rebuked 
any  one.  She  was  averse  to  all  pomp,  simple  in  her  apparel, 
simple  in  her  manners,  and  never  once  thought  of  turning  to  account 
either  her  beauty,  her  noble  birth,  or  the  rich  treasures  of  her  mind 
and  heart.  Her  presence  seemed  to  sanctify  all  around,  and  the  very 
sight  of  her  was  sufficient  to  detach  the  mind  from  earthly  things. 
Her  politeness  was  not  an  idle  formula,  consisting  of  empty  words ; 
it  was  an  expansion  of  universal  beneficence  proceeding  from  her 
inmost  soul.  In  fine,  her  look  already  denoted  the  Mother  of  Mercy, 
the  Virgin  of  whom  it  has  been  since  said,  “ She  would  even  ask 
pardon  of  God  for  Lucifer,  if  Lucifer  would  ask  it  for  himself^'' 
Although  she  had  but  little  of  this  world’s  wealth,  yet  Mary 
was  bountiful  towards  the  poor,  and  her  childish  alms  fell  often 
unperceived  into  the  poor-box  attached  to  one  of  the  pillars  of  the 
peristyle ; the  same  into  which  Jesus,  in  after-times,  saw  the  widow- 
drop  her  mite.  St.  Ambrose  reveals  the  pure  and  sacred  source 
whence  Mary  derived  her  alms.  She  deprived  heiself  of  all, 
granted  nothing  to  nature  but  barely  what  was  necessary  for 


♦ Vcre  Virgo  erat  hortus  deliciarum  in  quo  consita  sunt  uiiiversa  floruni  genera,  ei 
odor  amenta  virtulum,  (Sophro.,  Serm.de  Ass.) 
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preserving  life,  and  seemed  to  live,  like  the  grasshopper,  on  air 
and  dew.*  Her  frequent  and  rigorous  fasts  were  also  made  profit- 
able to  the  poor.  The  fasts  observed  by  the  Virgin  were  not  like 
our  northern  fasts,  which  last  but  for  a single  morning,  and  are 
confined  to  the  abstaining  from  certain  kinds  of  food ; it  was  a total 
abstinence  from  all  things,  which  began  at  sunset  and  continued  the 
whole  of  the  next  day  till  the  stars  were  in  the  sky.f  During  that 
time,  Mary  deprived  herself  of  every  thing  that  might  gratify  her 
taste  or  her  appetite.  She  imposed  on  herself  the  hardest  labour, 
the  most  disgusting  works  of  mercy,  clothed  herself  in  her  meanest 
garments,  slept  on  the  bare  ground,  and  allowed  herself  nothing 
during  this  time  of  penance  and  mortification  (often  prolonged  for 
whole  weeks)  but  a light  repast  composed  of  bread  baked  under 
the  ashes,  some  bitter  vegetables,  and  a cup  of  water  from  the 
fountain  of  Sdoe.J  Her  meditations  were  frequent,  and  her  prayer 
so  collected,  so  attentive,  so  profound,  that  her  soul  seemed  to  melt 
in  adoration  before  the  Eternal  God.  The  roar  of  the  tempest  and 
the  crash  of  the  thunder,  which  drove  Caesar  to  the  subterraneous 
vaults  of  his  palace,§  reached  not  the  ear  of  the  youthful  Virgin ; 
completely  absorbed  in  her  religious  duties,  her  soul  was  at  the  feet 
of  the  great  Author  of  the  universe,  far  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
world  and  the  region  of  storms.  “ Never  was  any  one  endowed,” 
says  St.  Ambrose,  “with  a more  sublime  gift  of  contemplation. 


* The  ancients  believed  that  the  grasshoppers  lived  on  air  and  dew.  (Philo,  d$ 
Vita  cont.,  p.  831.)  Homer,  third  book  of  the  Iliad : “ Like  the  grasshoppers  which, 
perched  on  the  top  of  the  forest-trees,  send  forth  their  harmonious  strains  (after 
having  drunk  a little  dew).”  **The  grasshoppers  feed  only  on  dew.”  (Theocrit.  idyl 
4.)  **  Does  he  feed  only  on  dew  like  the  grasshopper  ?”  And  Virgil : 

Dnm  thymo  pascentur  apes,  dum  rore  cicads. 

**  Whilst  the  bees  shall  feed  on  thyme  and  the  grasshoppers  on  dew.”  Hence  it 
was  that  Callimachus  called  the  dew  “ the  grasshopjyer'a  foodP 
f The  Jews  considered  that  no  fast  on  which  the  sun  did  not  set. 

J Basnage,  1.  vii.,  ch.  18.  Fleury,  Monirs  des  Israelites,  p.  104. 

§ Augustus,  if  we  may  believe  Suetonius,  was  as  much  afraid  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning as  any  female  could  be.  At  the  slightest  appearance  of  a storm,  he  went  and 
bid  himself  in  the  deepest  vaults,  whither  the  noise  of  the  thunder  and  the  glare  of 
the  lightning  could  not  penetrate. 
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Her  mind,  ever  in  accordance  vi-itli  her  heart,  never  lost  sight  of 
Hdi  whom  she  loved  more  ardently  than  all  the  seraphim  put 
together.  Her  whole  life  wtis  hut  a continual  exercise  of  the  purest 
love  of  her  God,  and,  w'hen  sleep  weighed  down  her  eyelids,  her 
heart  still  watched  and  prayed.* 

Such  were  the  virtues,  such  the  occupations  of  Mary  in  the 
temple.  She  shone  amongst  her  young  companions  like  a rich 
diamond  which,  placed  amidst  other  precious  stones,  effaces  them 
all  by  its  splendour.  Hence  it  was  tliat  men  who  had  grown  gray 
in  the  priesthood  never  parsed  her  without  a murmured  blessing, 
and  considered  her  as  the  fairest  ornament  of  the  holy  house. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MART,  AN  ORPHAN. 

It  must  be  admitted — ^though  it  is  a strange  thing — that  the 
history  of  the  Virgin  is  barren  of  facts  and  full  of  gaps.  It  may 
be  likened  to  the  majestic  remains  of  some  ancient  city  of  the 
desert.  Here,  gigantic  columns  standing  firm  as  the  mountains; 
there,  porticoes  which  the  Arab,  in  his  love  of  the  marvellous, 
proclaims  as  the  work  of  genii ; farther  on,  temples  buried  in 
the  sand  which  the  imagination  delights  to  raise  again ; and  then, 
here  and  there,  a bleak  and  sterile  area,  without  a single  Idade 
of  grass  for  the  camel  of  the  Bedouin.  In  default  of  the  Apostles, 
who  were  too  much  occupied,  it  would  seem,  with  the  grand  figure 
of  Christ  to  think  of  his  earthly  relatives,  the  Fathers  have  made 
us  acquainted  with  the  virtues  of  St.  Ann.  We  follow  them  into 
her  humble  dwelling ; we  behold  her  piety,  we  hear  her  vows  and 
her  fervent  prayem;  we  witness  the  joys  of  her  late  maternity, 
and  the  outpouring  of  her  gratitude;  but  th(>re  the  thread  of 


♦ St.  Ambrose,  de  Virg.  1.  ii. 
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tradition  becomes  so  frail  that  it  incessantly  snaps  asunder,  and 
the  rem^der  of  St.  Ann’s  life  is  almost  entirely  conjectural. 
That  mother,  who  had  obtained  her  blessed  daughter  after  so 
many  fasts  and  tears,  who  had  so  lovingly  watched  over  her 
infancy,  who  had  brought  her  in  her  arms  to  the  Lord,*  and  had 
laid  her  weeping  in  his  sanctuary,  reappears  but  for  a moment  on 
the  scene,  and  that  only  to  die.  It  is,  however,  very  unlikely  that 
the  wife  of  Joachim  would  have  remained  nine  years  without  seeing 
her  child  again.  The  outer  buildings  of  the  temple,  where  the 
consecrated  children  were  brought  up,  could  not  have  been  closed 
against  their  mothers.  The  rights  of  a mother  are  both  sacred  and 
religious : all  nations  declare  them  to  be  imprescriptible ; and, 
moreover,  the  Scripture  tells  us  that  Anna,  wife  of  Elcana,  freely 
visited  her  son  at  Silo,  on  solemn  days,  and  that  she  never  failed  to 
bring  a tunic  spun  by  her  own  hands  to  the  young  prophet,  whom 
she  had  kn(  to  the  Lord.  Anna  had  had,  after  the  birth  of  Samuel, 
several  children,  whom  she  beheld  growing  up  around  her  like 
olive-trees,  and  who  shared  with  the  young  servant  of  the  taber- 
nacle her  maternal  solicitude.  St.  Ann  had  none  but  Mary  ;f  that 
dear  child  was,  therefore,  the  sum  of  her  happiness,  the  hope  of  her 
old  days,  and  the  source  of  her  earthly  joy.  It  is,  then,  almost 
certain  that,  in  company  with  her  husband,  she  came  to  see  her  as 
often  as  her  piety  drew  her  to  the  temple,  and  that  she  also  sat  up, 
by  the  light  of  her  lamp  or  the  silvery  radiance  of  the  moon,J  to 
spin  the  virginal  robes  of  her  chUd. 

It  is  thought  that  St.  Joachim  and  St.  Ann  returned  to  their 
home  after  the  presentation  of  Mary,  and  that  they  remained  there 
for  some  y'ears  before  their  final  settlement  in  Jerusalem.  Joachim, 
who  was  not  an  artisan  like  Joseph,  seems  to  have  cultivated  the 


* Liguori,  Glories  of  Mary,  discourse  iii.,  p.  59 

fit  has  been  said  that  St.  Ann  had  another  daughter  of  the  name  of  Mary,  born 
twenty  years  before  the  blessed  Virgin  ; this  tradition  ha^s  not  been  accepted  by  the 
Church. 

f The  Jewish  women  spun  together  in  the  summer  evenings  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  since  the  Jewish  doctors  authorize  a husliaud  to  put  away  his  wife  when  slan- 
dered by  the  tao?nen  who  were  spinning  by  moonlight.  ^ (Sotah,  c.  6,  p.  250.)  This 
custom  of  spinning  by  moonlight  is  still  kept  up  in  many  southern  countries. 
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small  patrimony  wliieh  be  had  inherited,  and  enjoyed  that  ha])py 
mediocrity  for  which  sages  and  poets  have  ever  sighed  when  weary 
of  the  great  world.*  Churches  have  been  erected  in  Sephoi-is,  in 
Nazareth,  and  in  Jerusalem,  on  sites  which  had  formed  part  of  his 
inheritance.  But  the  vineymrd,  or  farm  of  his  fathers,  must  have 
been  in  the  vicinity  of  Sephoris ; hence  his  return  to  Lower  Galilee. 
Joachim  was  a true  Israelite,  strongly  attached  to  the  law  of  Moses. 
He  went  to  the  temple  on  every  solemn  festival  with  his  mfe  and 
some  of  their  kinsfolk,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Hel)rews, 
and  it  is  likely  that  the  desire  of  seeing  his  daughter  made  him  still 
more  eager  to  visit  the  temple.  How  joyfully  did  his  good  and 
pious  spouse  set  out  for  the  Holy  City ! How  endless  did  the  way 
appear,  as  she  beheld  it  winding  far  and  away  over  hiU  and  dale ! 
Looking  eagerly  forward,  she  passed  a score  of  times  in  imagination 
before  she  reached  them  in  reality,  the  nopal  bushes,  the  thickets 
of  rose-bay,  the  clumps  of  oak  or  sycamore  which  marked  the  road; 
for,  each  of  these  points  gained,  she  was  so  much  nearer  her  daugh- 
ter— ^her  daughter,  the  gift  of  the  Lord,  the  child  of  miracle — she 
whom  an  angel  had  announced  as  the  glory  of  Israel ! With  what 
emotion  did  she  hail,  from  the  depth  of  the  valley,  that  tower  of 
Antonia  rising  proud  and  menacing  on  its  base  of  polished  marble,^ 
to  protect  the  house  of  prayer ! and  how  her  holy  and  tender  heart 
must  have  throbbed  at  the  sight  of  that  temple  which  contained 
her  child  and  her  God ! 

When  evening  came,  and  the  sacerdotal  trumpets  summoned  the 
people  to  the  ceremony,  J Ann  hastened  to  adore  God,  and  catch  a 
glimpse  of  her  daughter,  whom  she  had  not  seen  for  months  long. 


* According  to  St.  Gregory  of  Xyssa,  the  father  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  an 
honourable  citizen^  God-fearing,  and  of  singular  piety.  Father  de  Yalverde  states,  on 
the  testimony  of  some  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  that  Ann  and  Joachim,  being  in 
easy  circumstances,  gave  one  part  of  their  savings  to  the  temple  and  the  other  to  the 
needy.  ( Vie  de  Jhtis  Christ,  t.  i.,  p.  46.) 

f The  tower  of  Antonia  might  be  considered  as  the  citadel  of  the  temple  ; it  was 
of  old  the  palace  of  the  Asmonian  princes.  The  rock  on  which  it  was  seated  was 
fifty  cubits  high,  and  inaccessible  on  all  sides.  Herod  had  this  rock  covered  with 
marble  from  base  to  summit,  so  that  no  one  could  either  go  up  or  down.  (Joseph., 
Ant,  Jud.,  1.  XV.,  ch.  14,  and  de  Bello,  1.  ii.,  ch.  16.) 

J The  religious  festivals  of  the  Jews  began  always  in  the  evening. 
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The  court-yard  had  no  other  covering  than  the  sky,  and  the  dazzling 
radiance  of  its  candelabras*  mingled  with  the  glimmering  light  of 
the  tars.  Thousands  of  lights  were  gleaming  beneath  the  porticoes, 
garlands  of  fresh  flowers  were  wreathed  around  the  pillars,f  and 
the  chief  priests  walked  through  the  crowd  with  their  splendid 
ornaments,  brought  from  Indian  lands  by  the  caravans  of  Palmyra.  J 
Now  and  then  the  chords  of  the  harp  seemed  to  accompany  the 
murmurs  of  prayer,  which,  like  the  voice  of  many  waters,§  went 
up  from  that  multitude  of  Hebrews  assembled  from  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Tiber,  to  bend  the  knee  before 
the  only  altar  of  their  fathers’  God.J  In  the  midst  of  this  im- 
mense concourse  of  native  and  foreign  believers,  Ann,  absorbed  in 
prayer,  raised  her  head  but  for  a moment ; it  was  when  Mary  and 
her  young  companions  passed,  veiled  and  robed  in  white,  with 
lamps  in  their  hands,  like  the  wise  virgins  of  the  gospel. 

The  festival  over,  Ann,  after  having  blessed  and  embraced  Mary, 
took,  with  Joachim,  her  homeward  way  through  the  mountains; 
slowly  did  she  depart  from  Jerusalem,  not  daring  to  cast  a look 
behind,  and  bearing  with  her  a fund  of  happiness  and  of  joyous 
reminiscences  for  all  the  time  that  was  to  elapse  before  the  next 
festival. 

When  years  and  toil  had  exhausted  Joachim’s  strength,  so  that 
he  was  no  longer  able  to  cultivate  his  ground,  he  began  to  think 
of  moving  nearer  to  his  daughter.  Accordingly,  he  and  his  spouse 


* These  candelabras  were  of  gold,  and  fifty  cubits  high.  The  light  which  tliey 
shed,  say  the  Rabbins  (who  are  noted  for  exaggeration),  was  seen  at  an  incrediljle 
distance  from  Jerusalem,  while  within  the  city  the  houses  were  so  well  lit  that  cooks 
1 could  pick  the  grain  for  their  pottage,  without  the  assistance  of  their  lamps.  ( Ta\- 
f mud.  tract.  Lucca.,  fol.  3.) 

1 f These  green  wreaths  were  used  during  the  feast  of  Tabernacles.  (Basn.,  1.  vii., 

I ch.  16.) 

j , X garments  worn  in  the  evening  by  the  priests  on  solemn  festivals  came  from 

I j India,  and  cost  very  dear.  (Basn.  1.  vii.,  ch.  15.) 

! § It  is  well  known  that  the  Jews  and  the  Arabs  pray  aloud. 

I I 11  So  long  as  the  temple  stood,  the  Jews  made  a special  devotion  of  visiting  it. 

I I More  than  eleven  hundred  thousand  persons  perished  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 

1 under  Titus,  because  they  were  assembled  for  the  feast  of  the  Passover  when  the  city 

1 1 was  beacged.  (Joseph.,  de  Bello^  1.  vii.,  ch.  17.) 

!! 
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bade  a last  farewell  to  Lower  Galilee,  and  took  up  their  abode  in 
Jerusalem,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  temple.  Ann  was  then  at 
the  summit  of  her  wishes;  she  could  serve  the  Lord  in  his  holy 
house,  and  see  her  daughter  frequently.  How  often,  during  the 
fine  evenings  of  summer,  as  she  sat  spinning  before  her  door,  would 
she  twirl  her  spindle  mechanically,  whilst  her  maternal  glance  was 
pensively  fixed  on  the  glittering  roof  of  the  temple ! WJwfe  a 
man's  treasure  is,  says  the  Holy  Scripture,  tJiere  is  his  heart. 

St.  Ann  might  have  shortened  the  duration  of  that  painful 
separation,  as  the  law  of  Moses  accepted  compensations.  This 
would  not  do;  her  gratitude  to  God  spoke  still  louder  than  her 
maternal  tenderness,  and  when  the  voice  of  religion  made  itself 
heard  that  of  nature  became  silent. 

The  Virgin  had  been  nine  years  shut  up  in  the  temple*  when 
the  first  dark  cloud  obscured  her  young  life.  Her  beloved  father, 
Joachim  the  Just,  fell  dangerously  ill,  and  the  symptoms  of  ap- 
proaching dissolution  very  soon  appeared.  Apprehensive  for  his 
life,  his  friends  and  kinsfolk  crowded  around,  with  every  mani- 
festation of  kindness  and  sympathy ; for  the  families  of  Juda  were 
closely  united  amongst  themselves,  and  lived  in  the  utmost  har- 
mony. The  dying  man  smiled  benignly  on  his  friends  and 
neighbour.  Like  Jacob,  he  had  been  long  a wanderer  on  the 
earth,  and  it  gave  him  little  concern  that  the  wind  of  death 
came  to  beat  down  his  tent,  for,  beyond  this  earthly  planet,  he 
saw  in  spirit  those  blissful  regions  where  he  was  going  to  repose 
for  ever  in  Abraham’s  bosom. 

When  his  increasing  weakness  gave  him  to  understand  that  life 
was  ebbing  fast  away,  the  holy  old  man  confessed  his  sins  aloud, 
in  presence  of  all,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Hebrews, 


Pore  Croiset,  Exercises  de  Piele,,  t.  xviii.  p.  59. 
t The  Hebrew  coiifeSv«^iou  i.«  from  all  antiquity;  the  Jew.s  made  it,  at  the  article  of 
death,  not  merely  aloud^  but  hefore  ten  persons  and  a Rahhln.  Aaron  ben  Berachia,  in 
bis  book  entitled  Maavar  Johhok,  treating  of  the  art  of  dying  well  and  the  assii^tanee 
to  be  rendered  to  the  dying,  records  the  method  of  confe.^sing  and  the  prayers  for  the 
agonizing.  Abraham  ben  Isaac  Laniado  also  wrote  a book,  entitled  The  Shield  of 
Abraham,  a work  much  esteemed  by  the  Jews,  wherein  he  treats  of  the  confession  of 
sins.  See  also  Basnage,  1.  vii.,  ch.  24. 
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and  offered  up  his  death  to  the  Supreme  Judge  in  expiation  of 
the  faults  inherent  in  our  nature,  from  which  even  the  just  are 
not  exempt.  This  duty  accomplished,  Joachim  asked  for  his 
daughter,  in  order  to  give  her  his  blessing.  Mary  came  ;*  her 
ardent  prayers  for  the  preservation  of  her  father’s  life  had  not 
been  heard.  The  jealom  God  would  sever,  one  by  one,  the 
earthly  bonds  of  his  chosen  Spouse,  to  the  end  that  she  might 
lean  only  on  Him. 

Some  pious  authors  have  thought  that,  at  the  moment  when 
Joachim  extended  his  hands  to  bless  his  child,  a revelation  from 
on  high  suddenly  disclosed  to  him  the  glorious  destiny  awaiting 
her ; the  joy  of  the  elect  diffused  itself  over  his  venerable  counte- 
nance, his  arms  fell  by  his  side,  he  bowed  down  his  head  and 
died. 


The  house  then  resounded  with  cries  and  lamentations.  The 
women  hacked  their  breasts  and  tore  their  hair;f  the  men  covered 
their  heads  wdth  ashes  and  rent  their  garments,  whilst  some  of  the 
matrons,  moved  by  charity  and  devotion,  spread  a thick  veil  over 
the  pale  calm  face  of  the  just  man,  who  was  never  more  to  be 
seen  in  this  world,  and  folded  the  tlmmb  within  the  hand, 
which  was  left  open  to  denote  the  total  abandonment  of  all  earthly 
things. 

After  having  washed  the  body  in  water,  mingled  with  myrrh 
and  dried  rose-leaves,  those  pious  women  wrapped  it  up  in  a linen 
shroud,  which  they  tied  round  with  bands  after  the  manner  of 
Egypt.  Having  then  opened  all  the  doors  and  windows  of  the 
house,  J they  lit  near  the  coipse  a brazen  lamp,  with  several  sockets 


j * It  was  customary,  from  the  very  times  of  the  patriarchs,  for  the  dying  father  to 

I bless  bis  children.  Mary  had  to  conform  to  this  custom.  Her  seclusion  in  the  temple 
' was  not  monastic,  and  St.  Joachim  then  resided  in  Jerusalem. 

I f St.  Jerome  remarks  that,  in  his  time,  most  of  the  Jews  still  slashed  their  skin  on 

J * the  death  of  their  friends,  and  made  themselves  bald  by  tearing  out  their  hair,  which 
^ they  sacrificed  to  death. 

i j ^ Dead  bodies,  amongst  the  Jews,  defiled  those  who  touched  them  and  rendered 

!!  them  unclean.  (Misnah,  Ordo  •puritatum,)  “When  the  doors  are  closed,  the  house 

1 1 of  death  is  reg'ardcd  as  a sepulchre,  and,  consequently,  it  is  defiled;  when  the  doors 

1 1 are  open,  on  the  contrary,  the  impurity  goes  away.”  ( 

1 1 
'I 

LL  
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— the  lamp  of  the  dead — which  cast  its  mournful  reflection  on  the 
bed  of  death. 

On  the  following  day,  a numei’ous  train,  in  which  the  flute- 
players  were  conspicuous,*  stopped  before  the  house  of  death. 
The  nearest  of  kin  ascended  to  the  upper  chamber  wherein  Joa- 
chim had  been  laid  out,  and  placed  the  corpse  on  a bed,f  which 
they  then  took  upon  their  shoulders.  The  funeral  procession 
traversed  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  chanting  funeral  hymns,  ac- 
companied by  the  soft  wailing  sound  of  the  flutes,  drowned  at 
times  in  the  noisy  lamentations  of  the  weepers.  Ann  and  Mary 
were  present  at  the  funeral,  and  walked  with  downcast  eyes 
amongst  the  matrons  of  their  family,  whose  tears  flowed  pro- 
fusely.J 

The  procession  passed  through  the  gate  of  flochs^  since  known 
to  Christians  as  the  Virgin’s  gate.  On  reaching  the  place  of 
sepulture,  the  sound  of  the  flutes,  the  hymns,  and  the  lamentations 
all  ceased  awhile,  and  the  chief  mourners  thus  apostrophized  the 
dead : “ Blessed  be  God,  w'ho  formed  and  nourished  thee,  and  has 
now  deprived  thee  of  life.  Oh,  ye  dead,  he  knows  your  number, 
and  will  one  day  raise  ye  up ! Blessed  be  He  who  taketh  life  and 
restoreth  it  again  !”§ 

They  then  put  a small  bag  of  clay  on  the  head  of  the  corpse, 
and  proceeded  to  open  the  sepulchre — a gloomy  grotto,  which  was 


* Jesus  found  the  flute-players  making  a great  noise  at  the  door  of  a nobleman 
whose  daughter  he  restored  to  life.  Maimonides  says  that  the  poorest  of  the  Jews  is 
obliged  to  hire  two  flute-players  and  a weeper  for  the  burial  of  his  wife,  and  that  the 
rich  are  to  increase  the  number  in  proportion  to  their  wealth.  See  also  Fleury^  Mceurs 
des  Israelites,  page  106. 

f These  funeral  beds  were  used  long  before  coffins;  the  latter  are  still  unknown  to 
the  Arabs,  who  bury  their  dead  only  in  a shroud,  which  enables  the  jackals,  who  prowl 
at  night  through  the  cemeteries,  to  disinter  the  bodies  and  devour  them. 

J Women  and  children  assisted  at  the  funerals  of  their  husbands  and  fathers. 
The  widow  of  Xaim  followed  the  corpse  of  her  son;  Joseph  mourned  for  his  father 
This  custom  is  still  observed  in  Judea.  The  Hebrew  children  received  the  blessino* 

o 

of  their  parents,  closed  their  eyes,  and  accompanied  them  to  their  last  resting-place, 
amongst  the  bones  of  their  fathers.  (M.  Salvador,  Hlstoire  des  Institutions  de  difoise 
et  du  peuple  Ilebreu,  t.  ii.,  p.  308.) 

§ Leo  de  Modena,  Cout.des  Juifs.  Buxtorf,  Syn.  Hebr.,  p.  602. 
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called  the  house  of  the  living* — wherein  the  patriarch  was  to  sleep 
his  last  sleep,  awaiting  the  other  members  of  his  family.  Then  the 
most  heart-rending  cries  arose  on  every  side.  Ann  threw  herself 
on  the  mortal  remains  of  her  husband  to  bid  him  a last  farewell, 
and  was  soon  taken  away  almost  insensible.  Having  committed  to 
the  earth  the  holy  remains  of  the  just  man,  they  rolled  to  the 
mouth  of  the  sepulchral  cave  an  enormous  stone,  which  no  man 
was  to  remove  under  fain  of  excomrrmnicaiion.  The  cries  of 
lamentation  began  once  more,  and  the  spectators,  pulling  three 
different  times  a tuft  of  grass,  and  casting  it  each  time  behind 
them,  said,  in  a sorrowful  tone.  They  shaU  flourish  like  the  grass 
of  the  fidds!  These  rites  terminated  the  obsequies  of  the  de- 
scendant of  the  kings  of*J.uda — ^the  father  of  Mary — the  grandsire 
of  Jesus,  according  to  the  flesh.f 

The  tender  heart  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  crushed  by  this 
first  affliction — ^the  prelude  to  so  many  others.  It  was  her  ap- 
prenticeship in  sorrow.  Misfortune  greeted  her  on  the  thi’eshold 
of  adolescence,  but  the  noble  child  shrank  not  from  its  approach. 
She  wept,  for  her  soul — ^like  that  of  her  divine  Son — was  never 
cold  or  insensible ; but  she  drained  the  bitter  chalice,  saying, 
“ Jehovah,  thy  will  be  done !”  The  mother  and  daughter  put 
on  mourning  after  the  manner  of  the  Hebrews ; they  clothed 
themselves  in  tight  robes,  made  of  a coarse  camlet,  called  hair- 


* The  sepulchre,  which  should  be  called  the  house  of  the  dead.  They  gave  it,  on  the 
contrary,  the  title  of  house  of  the  living^  to  denote  that  the  immortal  soul  survives  its 
separation  from  the  body.  This  title  is  attributed  to  the  Pharisees.  (Basn.,  1.  vii.,  24.) 
The  Rabbins  give  an  exact  description  of  these  sepulchres.  The  door  is  usually  made 
very  narrow,  for  they  are  generally  closed  by  a stone  rolled  to  the  entrance.  A large 
space  is  left  in  the  middle  of  the  sepulchre,  where  the  bearers  go  in  and  rest  the  coffin 
before  it  is  put  in  its  place.  In  the  sides  and  at  the  end  were  hollowed  out  a certain 
number  of  niches,  wherein  the  dead  bodies  of  each  family  were  placed.  Tombs  were 
held  in  great  respect.  No  one  was  allowed  to  cross  them  in  making  a road  or  an 
I aqueduct,  nor  to  cut  wood  there,  nor  bring  flocks  to  graze.  They  were  placed  on  the 

I side  of  the  highway,  in  order  to  remind  the  pa.ssengers  of  death,  and  to  keep  the  dead 

in  their  recollection.  (Lightfoot,  Cent,  chorogr..,  c.  100.)  We  see  in  the  Gospel  that 
the  tomb  of  Lazarus  was  a cave  closed  by  a large  stone. 

f Salom.  ben  Virgm.,  ITist.  Jud.y  p.  193.  Leon  de  Modena,  Cout.  relig.  de%  Juifs, 
Basnage,  1.  vii.,  ch.  25 

i — - „ = 
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cloth  ; their  head  and  feet  bare,  their  face  concealed  in  a fold  of 
their  robes,  fasting  and  abstaining,*  they  remained  for  seven  days 
seated  on  the  ground,  weeping  and  lamenting  with  their  kindred, 
and  praying  for  the  departed  soul.f  When  the  seven  days  were 
ended,  Ann  had  lamps  lit  in  the  synagogue,  and  prayera  offered  up 
for  her  husband,  giving  alms  in  proportion  to  her  means.  Mary,  on 
her  side,  fasted  every  week  on  the  day  of  her  father’s  death,  and 
prayed  morning  and  evening  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  These  fasts 
and  prayere  for  the  dead  lasted  for  the  space  of  eleven  months.^ 

“ Thou  art  welcome,  O Misfortune ! if  thou  comest  alone,”  say 
the  Greeks.  Thus,  this  first  affliction  of  Mary’s  was  followed  by 
one  more  poignant  still,  and  she  was  soon  called  upon  to  renew  her 
mourning.  Scarcely  had  the  death-lamp  been  extinguished  in  the 
melancholy  dwelling  of  St.  Ann  when  it  had  to  be  lit  again ; the 
last  tears  which  Mary  had  shed  for  one  parent  were  scarcely  dry 
on  her  cheek,  when  she  had  to  bewail  the  loss  of  the  other.§  One 
evening  Mary,  accompanied  by  some  of  her  kindred,  went  down 
from  the  temple  to  the  narrow  and  obscure  street  in  which  her 
njother  lived.  The  lurid  glare  of  a lamp  shone  out  through  one 
of  the  latticed  windows  of  the  humble  dwelling.  Before  the 
threshold  were  grouped,  in  silence,  some  of  the  women  who,  even 
now,  throughout  all  the  East,  make  a trade  of  weeping  for  the 
dead ; like  those  birds  of  ill  omen  which  seem  to  foresee  deaths, 
these  sinister  creatures  were  waiting  for  the  moment  when  an 
afflicted  family  should  come  to  engage  their  hired  lamentations,  j 


* Fasting  was  very  severe  amongst  the  Jews;  there  was  nothing  allowed  but  some 
vegetables,  beans,  for  instance,  or  lentils,  which  were  considered  mourning  food.  Eggs 
were  permitted,  for  the  figure  of  the  egg,  being  round  and  globular,  is  the  image  of  an 
afflicted  man.  Wine  was  no  less  forbidden  than  meat. 

f During  the  days  of  mourning  they  recited  the  49th  Psalm.  (L.  de  Modena, 
Cout.  des  JutfSy  p.  182.  Lightfoot,  in  John.,  p.  1072.) 

J Basnage,  1.  vii.,  ch.  11,  p.  182. 

§ According  to  the  best  authorities,  St.  Ann  survived  St.  Joachim  but  a very  short 
time. 

II  All  over  the  Levant,  people  hire,  as  mourners  for  their  dead,  women  who  have 
no  other  means  of  earning  their  living  They  pay  them  so  much  an  hour,  and  they 
endeavour  to  earn  their  wages  by  uttering  the  most  heart-rending  cries.  (Burkhart, 
Voyage  en  Arable,  t.  ii.,  p.l39.) 
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St.  Ann  collected  all  her  failing  strength  to  bless  her  daughter, 
pathetically  recommended  her  to  her  friends,  but  especially  to  Him 
who  is  the  Father  of  the  orphan,  and  then  calmly  slept  the  sleep 
of  the  just.*  Mary  bent  in  anguish  over  the  lifeless  body  of  her 
mother ; her  fair  tresses  mingled  with  the  snowy  locks  of  the  dead. 
It  seemed  as  though  she  hoped  that  her  tears  would  restore  her  to 
life ; but  it  is  only  the  breath  of  God  that  can  reanimate  the  dead. 
When  the  first  paroxysm  of  her  grief  was  over,  Mary  closed  the 
eyes  of  the  saint,  and  took  leave  of  her  by  a long,  last  kiss,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  her  people.^ 

The  sorrow  of  the  young  orphan  was  deep  and  silent,  and  en- 
dured with  heroic  patience.  Having  now  no  other  support  on 
earth  but  Providence,  she  took  refuge  in  the  bosom  of  God. 
Thence,  as  from  the  depth  of  a peaceful  harbour,  she  overheard 
the  distant  roaring  of  the  world’s  storms,  and  comprehended  all 
the  vanity  of  earthly  things ; the  vanity  of  rank,  of  greatness,  of 
wealth,  of  beauty,  things  which  glitter  and  pass  away  like  the 
bubble  on  the  wintry  torrent,  which  itself  disappears  at  the  end  of 
a season. 

It  is  at  this  period  of  sorrow,  of  isolation  and  lonely  watching, 
that  a historian  has  judiciously  fixed  Mary’s  vow  of  perpetual 
virginity  in  fact,  we  do  not  anywhere  find  that  either  Ann  or 
Joachim  knew  of  that  vow,  and  without  their  knowledge  it  was  not 
valid  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  either  civil  or  religious.§  It  was, 
therefore,  after  their  death  that  Mary  chose  the  Lord  for  her 


^ Grave  historians  state  that  the  blessed  Virgin  was  present  at  the  death  of  her 
mother,  which  is  quite  conformable  to  the  customs  of  the  Hebrews. 

f This  custom  is  very  ancient,  for  Philo,  relating  the  complaints  of  Jacob  for  the 
untimely  death  of  his  sou,  makes  him  say  that  he  will  not  have  the  consolation  of 
closinr^  his  eyeSj  and  giving  him  the  'parting  kiss. 

J I>cscoutures,  Vie  de  la  Sainte  Vxerge^  p.  27. 

§ A joung  girl  might  make  vows  amongst  the  Jews,  and  she  could  even  make  a 
vow  of  virginity  ; but  such  vow  wms  annulled  by  paternal  authority,  because  that, 
being’  subject  to  her  father,  she  could  not  violate  the  law  of  nature  by  disobeying  him. 
All  vows  made  by  a young  maiden  or  a married  woman,  unknown  or  contrary  to  the  wdll 
of  a father  or  husband,  were  null.  {Num.^  ch.  xxx.)  Some  Rabbins  maintain,  never- 
theless, that  the  father  or  husband  had  to  annul  the  vow  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
they  had  cognizance  of  it,  otherwise  it  was  valid.  (Basnage,  1.  vii.,  ch.  19.) 
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portion,  and  devoted  herself  to  his  service  without  any  limitation 
of  time,  says  Bernardine  de  Busto,  and  with  the  intention  of 
remaining  always  in  the  temple.  Like  the  august  founder  of  her 
race,  the  Virgin  found  that  a day  spent  in  the  tabernacles  of  the 
God  of  Israd  ivas  worth  a th<yasand^  and  she  also  would  rather  be 
the  last  in  the  holy  place  than  the  first  under  the  tents  of  cedar. 


CHAPTEK  Vn. 

IIABKIAOE  OF  THE  TIEGIN. 

Whether  Joachim,  on  his  death-bed,  had  placed  the  Virgin 
under  the  special  protection  of  the  priesthood ; or  that  the  magis- 
trates who  took  care  of  orphans  had  themselves  chosen  guardians 
for  her  in  the  powerful  family  of  Aaron,  to  which  she  was  related 
by  the  mother’s  side ; or  that  the  tutelage  of  children  devoted  to 
the  service  of  the  temple  belonged  of  right  to  the  Levites,  it  is 
certain  that  Mary,  after  the  death  of  her  parents,  had  guardians  of 
the  sacerdotal  race.  It  is  probable  (and  the  Arab  traditions  say  so) 
that  the  cares  of  this  tutelage  devolved  chiefly  on  Zachary,  the  holy 
spouse  of  St.  Elizabeth,  whose  high  reputation  and  near  relationship* 


* The  Jews,  as  also  Celsus,  Porphyrus,  and  Faust,  have  taken  occasion  from  tliis 
relationship  to  maintain  that  the  blessed  Virgin  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  Catholic 
doctors  combat  this  opinion.  They  maintain  that  Mary  was  of  the  tribe  of  Juda,  and 
the  family  of  David.  In  fact,  St.  Mathew  tells  ns  that  Jesns  Christ  is  called  the  son 
of  David  according  to  the  flesh.  Now,  he  can  only  be  the  son  of  David  through 
Mary,  since  he  had  no  father  amongst  men.  When  it  is  asked  how  it  is  that  Mary, 
being  of  the  tribe  of  Juda,  was  the  cousin  of  St.  Elizabeth,  who  was  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  St.  Augustine  answers  that  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  supposition  that 
a man  of  the  tribe  of  Juda  had  taken  a wife  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  that  the  blessed 
Virgin,  the  issue  of  that  marriage,  was  related  by  her  mother  to  St.  Elizabeth.  It  is 
elsewhere  proved  that  the  prohibition  of  marrying  into  another  tribe  regarded  only 
heiresses. 
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entitled  him  to  that  office.*  The  alacrity  wherewith  the  Blessed 
Virgin  traversed  all  Judea,  two  or  three  yeai*s  later,  to  assist  and 
congratulate  the  mother  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  her  prolonged 
sojourn  in  the  mountains  of  Hebron,  seem,  indeed,  to  indicate  a closer 
connection  than  that  of  mere  relationship;  the  roof  which  sheltered 
Mary  for  so  long  a time  must  have  been,  according  to  the  rigorous 
propriety  of  the  Hebrews,  as  sacred  to  her  as  the  paternal  roof. 

Whoever  the  priests  might  be  that  were  honoured  with  the 
tutelage  of  the  blessed  daughter  of  St.  Ann,  they  scrupulously 
acquitted  themselves  of  the  obligations  of  their  charge;  and,  when 
the  Virgin  had  attained  her  fifteenth  year,  they  began  to  think  of 
providing  her  with  a suitable  husband.  This  hymeneal  project 
gave  Mary  the  utmost  uneasiness ; that  soul,  so  lofty,  so  pure,  so 
contemplative,  had  anticipated  the  Gospel,  and  regarded  virginity 
as  the  most  perfect,  the  most  holy,  and  the  most  desirable  of  all 
states.  An  ancient  author,  quoted  by  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  relates 
that  she  long  refused,  with  much  modesty,  to  accede  to  the  proposal 
made  her,  and  that  she  humbly  entreated  her  family  to  consent  to 
her  remaining  in  the  temple,  and  leading  a life  of  innocence,  of 
seclusion,  of  freedom  from  all  ties  except  those  of  the  Lord.  Her 
demand  was  wholly  unaccountable  to  those  who  had  care  over  her. 
They  could  not  understand  her  imploring  as  a favour  that  barren- 
ness which  was  considered  disgraceful,  and  was  solemnly  condemned 
by  the  law  of  Mosesf — the  celibacy  of  an  only  child,J  involving 
the  total  extinction  of  her  father’s  name — a thought  which  was 
almost  impious  amongst  the  Jews,  who  considered  it  the  greatest 
misfortune  if  their  name  were  not  perpetuated  in  Israel.  As  to  the 
vow  of  virginity  whereby  she  had  bound  herself,  she  could  make 


* The  Koran,  which  contains  many  Arabian  traditions  relatin'^  to  Maiy,  says 
expressly  that  Zachary  took  her  under  his  protection.  {Koran,  ch.  iii.) 

■f  Origen  remarks  that  the  law  aDi.xcd  a stigma  on  sterility;  for  it  is  written, 
Accumed  be  he  loho  leaves  none  of  his  race  in  Israel. 

J Mary  was  an  heip'ss,  because  it  was  proper  that  the  line  of  David,  whence  the 
Messiah  was  to  spring,  should  end  in  the  person  of  an  only  daughter,  who,  bringing 
into  the  world  the  eternal  Heir  to  the  throne  of  David,  crowned  and  consummated  his 
race.  {Oldskausen.) 
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no  excuse  of  that,  since  it  might  he  annulled  by  a decision  of  the 
foniily-council.  It  is  known  that  woman  was,  evenjwliere  and 
always,  treated  as  a minor  before  the  promulgation  of  that  im- 
mortal code  which  has  gloriously  removed  from  her  the  curse  of 
slavery. 

Hence  it  was  that  the  Virgin’s  supplications  found  but  little  sym* 
pathy  even  amongst  the  priests  of  Jehovah.  Such  virtues  were 
f\r  beyond  their  reach,  and  with  aU  their  learning  and  penetra- 
tion the  angelic  and  all-holy  soul  of  Mary  was  to  them  a seven- 
sealed  book.  Her  thought,  which  was  far  in  advance  of  her  age 
and  contrary  to  all  the  ancient  prejudices  of  her  nation,  remained 
incomprehensible,  and  all  that  she  could  bring  forward,  in  order 
to  excuse  herself  from  entering  on  a state  so  w'hoUy  opposed  to  her 
dearest  wishes,  was  of  no  avail.  Besides,  how  could  she  have  suc- 
ceeded, since  God  himself  w as  against  her  ? It  was  the  wiU  of  God 
that  her  marriage  with  a just  man,  who  was  to  render  testimony 
to  the  purity  of  her  life,  should  screen  her  from  the  importunities 
of  the  young  Hebrews,  who  might  have  sought  her  hand  even  in 
the  temple,  as  St.  Augustine  observes,*  and  also  give  to  her  and 
her  divine  Son  a protector  in  the  hour  of  peril.  It  was  the  only 
means  of  hiding  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  from  the  malevo- 
lent scrutiny  of  a perverse  world,  which  would  have  laid  hold  of 
the  miracle  as  a subject  for  the  most  abominable  conjectures,  and 
might  even  have  been  so  infatuated  by  false  zeal  as  to  stone  the 
Mother  of  the  Saviour,  as  they  afterwards  sought  to  stone  the 
woman  taken  in  adultery  ;f  for  mercy  was  never  one  of  the  chosen 
virtues  of  the  Hebrews,  and  God  himself  reproaches  them,  by  the 
mouth  of  his  prophets,  xvith  having  their  heart  as  hard  as  adamant. 

In  addition  to  these  pow'erful  reasons,  which  were  hidden  in  the 
impenetrable  obscurity  of  the  counsels  of  God,  there  was  another 
which  had  its  source  in  the  antediluvian  traditions  and  in  national 
pride,  and  that  one  reason,  of  itself,  left  little  chance  of  success  for 
the  timid  opposition  of  the  Virgin.  Perpetual  chastity,  Avhich 
Christians  have  made  the  queen  of  virtues,  w\as  almost  unknown 


♦ St,  Aug.,  de  Sancta  Virg.,  c.  14. 
f St.  John  Chrys.,  serm.  3,  in  Math, 
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amongst  the  disciples  of  Moses,  who  lived  for  so  many  ages  in 
anxious  expectation  of  the  MessiahrKiTig  (^MelechrHamaschiaTc). 
A young  flower  of  the  root  of  Jesse,  a daughter  of  David,  was 
not  at  liberty  to  reject  the  bonds  af  Hymen.  She  owed  a son  to 
the  ambitious  piety  of  her  family,  who  would  not  have  renounced, 
for  aU  the  treasures  of  the  great  king,  the  hope  of  one  day  num- 
bering amongst  themselves  the  Liberator  of  Israel.  This  liope, 
which  had  sustained  the  Jews  when  the  Chaldeans,  mounted  on 
horses  swifter  than  eagles^  violently  rent  asunder  the  embattled 
wall  of  Sion,  and  transplanted  its  people  to  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates— ^this  hope  was  mingled  with  a bitter  desire  of  revenge 
ever  since  the  Romans  ruled  in  Asia.  The  Hebrews  hoped  soon  to 
Bee  the  day  when  the  eagles  should  fly  before  the  emerald  banner,* 
and  when  the  device  of  the  Maccabeesf  should  wave  in  triumph 
over  that  of  the  Roman  senate.  Never  did  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Messianic  prophecies  seem  so  near  at  hand,  and  hence  the  moment 
was  unfavourable  for  obtaining  the  favour  solicited  by  Mary. 

According  to  the  Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary  and  the  Proto- 
gospel of  St.  James,  the  guardians  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  regardless 
of  her  remonstrances,  convoked  a meeting  of  her  nearest  relations, 
all  of  the  race  of  David  and  tribe  of  Juda,  like  herself,  J in  order  to 
proceed  to  the  choice  of  the  husband  whom  they  imposed  upon  her. 
Amongst  those  who  were  entitled  to  aspire  to  her  hand,  there  were 
a number  of  young  Israelites,  some  handsome  and  brave,  others  the 
possessors  of  fertUe  lands,  vineyards,  flocks  and  groves  of  olives. 
The  captains  of  Juda  would  have  added  to  Mary’s  portion  a part 
of  the  spoils  and  slaves  taken  in  battle ; the  nabobs  of  her  tribe 
would  have  covered  her  with  the  gold-embroidered  stufl&  of  India, 
and  with  thrice-dyed  Tyrian  purple ; whilst  the  sons  of  commerce, 
who  traded  in  the  emeralds  of  Egypt,  the  turquoises  of  Iran,  ami 


♦ The  standard  of  Juda  was  of  a green  colour.  {Dom  Calmet.') 
f This  banner  of  the  Maccabees  bore  tlie  words:  “Who  is  like  unto  thee,  0 Eter- 
nal? Mi  camoclia  haclim^  Jehovah  V' 

X Every  maiden  who  inherited  a property — and  not  maidens  in  general,  as  tlie 
Vulgate  says — was  bound  to  marry  a man  of  her  own  family  and  tribe,  and  not  her  ' 
nearest  relation,  as  Montesquieu  asserts.  This  was  in  order  that  patrimonies  might 
not  pass  from  one  tribe  to  another. 
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the  pearls  of  the  Pei'sian  Gulf,  would  have  laid  at  her  feet  chains 
of  precious  stones,  costly  bracelets  and  ear-rings,  that  were  worth  a 
prince’s  ransom— in  short,  all  the  brilliant  insignia  of  female  servi- 
tude. But  these  were  all  wei^^hed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting:. 
Despising  the  advantages  of  youth,  beauty,  high  rank,  wealth  and 
martial  glory,  the  priestly  guardians  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the 
ancients  of  her  house  fixed  their  choice  on  a man  of  advanced  age,* 
a decayed  patrician,  whose  fortime  had  been  swallowed  up  in  the 
political  revolutions  and  religious  wars  of  Judea  as  the  sea  absorbs 
a drop  of  rain,  leaving  him  only  his  arms  and  his  trade.  This  poor, 
but  high-born  old  man,  who,  according  to  the  Proto-gospel  of  St. 
James,  was  a widower,f  but  according  to  St.  Jerome  had  never 
been  married,  and  this  last  is  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  Church 
— ^this  old  man  was  Joseph,  the  carpenter  of  Nazareth. 

When  we  think  of  the  rare  beauty  of  Mary,  the  education  which 
she  had  received  in  the  temple,  the  great  connections  of  her  family. 


* The  Proto-gospel  of  St.  James,  ch.  2,  and  the  Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary^ 
ch.  8 (books  whose  contents  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  approved  of,  even  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church),  merely  say  that  he  was  already  old.  St.  Epiphaniiis  gives 
eighty  years  to  Joseph  at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  Father  Pezron  fifty,  and  niistoire 
divine  de  la  Vlerge,  by  Marie  d’Agrada,  thirty-three.  The  supposition  of  St.  Epi- 
phaniiis will  not  bear  examination ; it  is,  moreover,  solemnly  refuted  by  the  Hebrew 
law,  which  forbids  the  union  of  a young  woman  and  an  old  man,  and  places  it  in  the 
most  disgraceful  category.  (Basn.,  1.  vii.,  ch.  21.)  Hist,  dcs  Institutions  de  Mdise. 
Neither  the  priests  nor  Joseph  would  have  done  that  which  was  condemned  by  the 
law.  Tlie  age  given  by  Marie  d^Agrada  to  Joseph  does  not  agree  with  tlie  ojnnion 
of  the  Fathers  ; there  remains  but  that  of  Father  Pezron,  which  is  altogether  the 
most  probable. 

f Many  of  the  Fathers  have  thought  that  St.  Joseph  was  a widower  when  he 
espoused  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  Proto-gospel  of  St.  James  and  the  Gospel  of  the 
Nativity  of  the  Virgin  both  mention  it  as  a fact.  St.  Epiphanius  assists  that  he  had 
had  four  sons  and  two  daughters.  St.  Hippolytus,  of  Thebes,  calls  his  first  wife 
Salome.  Origen,  Eusebius,  St.  Ambrose  and  several  other  Fathers  have  adopted  the 
same  opinion.  Yet  still  it  is  by  no  means  generally  received,  and  it  is  commonly 
thought  that  St.  Joseph  led  a life  of  virginity.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  St.  Jerome, 
who  expressly  says,  writing  against  Ilelvidius,  “ We  nowhere  read  that  he  had  had 
any  other  wife  than  Mary;  aliam  eum  nxorem  habinsse  non  scrihitur.'*  St.  Augustine 
leaves  the  question  undecided:  but  St.  Peter  Damian  declares  it  to  bo  the  belief  of 
the  entire  Church  that  St.  Joseph,  who  passed  for  the  father  of  the  Saviour,  was  a 
virgin  like  unto  Mary. 
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and  her  quality  of  heii’ess,  which  was  a desirable  and  even  brilliant 
lot  amongst  the  Jews,  who  endowed  their  wives  and  received 
scarcely  anything  with  them,*  we  might  be  astonished  at  this 
decision  of  her  family,  were  we  not  informed  by  the  Fathera 
that  Joseph  was  chosen  by  lot  and  by  the  express  manifestation 
of  the  divine  will.]-  An  ancient  tradition,  inserted  in  the  Proto- 
gospel of  St.  James  and  mentioned  by  St.  Jerome,  relates  that  the 
candidates,  after  having  invoked  Hist  who  decides  lots,  left  each  his 
own  almond-tree  rod  in  the  temple  in  the  evening,  and  that  next 
day  the  dry  and  withered  branch  of  Joseph,  son  of  Jacob,  son  of 
Nathan,  was  found  green  and  blossomed  like  that  which  had  of  old 
secured  the  priesthood  to  the  Aaronites.  Tlie  history  of  Mount 
Carmel  states  that,  at  sight  of  this  prodigy,  which  annihilated  his 
hopes,  a young  and  wealthy  patrician,  belonging  to  one  of  the  most 
powerful  families  of  Judea,  broke  his  rod  in  pieces,  with  eveiy 
token  of  despair,  and  hastened  to  shut  himself  up  in  one  of  the 
caves  of  Carmel  with  the  disciples  of  Elias.  J 

When  the  guardians  had  made  their  choice,  they  announced  it  to 
Mary,  and  that  admirable  young  Virgin,  accustomed  only  to  works 
of  fancy — reared  amid  the  perfumes,  the  melodious  songs,  and  fairy 
pageants  of  the  holy  house,  hesitated  not  a moment  in  devoting 
herself  to  an  obscure  life,  menial  occupations  and  arduous  cares, 
with  the  humble  artisan  chosen  by  her  friends.  A divine  revela- 
tion had,  they  say,  made  known  to  her  that  this  just  man  would  be 
to  her  only  a protector,  a father,  and  the  guardian  of  her  chastity .§ 
What  would  she  more  ? The  Lord  had  heard  her  prayer.  While 
leaving  her  faithful  to  the  vow  which  she  had  made,  he  gave  her,  in 
addition,  the  merit  of  obedience. 


* On  the  occasion  of  the  raarriaj^^e-contract,  the  woman  only  received  from  her 
friends  tlie  apparel  necessary  for  her.  It  was  the  husband  who  gave  the  dowrv. 
(M.  Salvador,  Institutions  de  Mdise^  t.  ii.,  ch.  1.) 

f Oospcl  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary^  cli.  7;  Proto-gosp.  St.  James^  ch.  8;  St.  Ilier. 
in  Dam.,  1.  iv.,  ch.  5;  St.  Greg.  Naz.,  horn,  de  St.  Nat. ; Niceph.,  b.  ii.,  ch.  7. 

J Tins  young  candidate  for  the  Virgin’s  hand,  who  was  named  Agabus,  afterwards 
became  a Christian,  it  is  said,  and  was  famous  for  his  sanctity.  (See  Histoirc  du 
Carmel,  ch.  xii.) 

§ Vie  de  la  Sainte  Vierge,  by  Descoutures,  p.  49.  Vie  de  Jisus  Christ,  by  Valvcrde, 
t.  i..  p.  71. 
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The  projected  maniage  of  Joseph  and  Mary  must  have  excited 
surprise  both  in  Nazareth  and  in  Jerusalem,  for  there  was  little 
similarity  of  age,  fortune,  or  condition  between  the  pair.  It  would, 
however,  be  a great  mistake  to  think  that  this  union,  apparently  so 
disproportionate,  was  regarded  by  Je^vish  society  (whose  habits 
were  simple  and  primitive)  as  in  any  degree  improper.  Though 
not  holding  a distinguished  rank  in  tlie  state,  the  ti’aJe  of  a me- 
chanic was  neither  abject  nor  degrading  in  Israel.*  We  see  in  the 
genealogy  of  the  tribe  of  Juda  a family  of  workers  in  fine  flax,  and 
another  of  potters,  whose  memory  is  held  in  honour,  and  Scripture 
has  handed  down  to  posterity  the  names  of  Beleseel  and  Hiram. 
It  is  well  known  that  St.  Paul,  brought  up  to  the  study  of  the  law, 
the  famous  Pharisean  doctor,  Hillel,  and  since  them  many  doctoi-s 
who,  according  to  the  emphatic  language  of  the  Rabbins,  shed  light 
mi  the  holy  nation^  were  not  ashamed  to  apply  themselves  to  the 
most  common  mechanical  arts.  But  what  is  more ; all  the  Israelites 
were  artificers ; for  every  father  of  a family,  whatever  might  be  his 
social  position,  was  bound  to  make  his  son  learn  a trade,  mdess^  said 
the  law,  he  would  make  him  a thi^.\ 

Those  Jews  whose  patrimony  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  stran- 
gere,  had  no  other  alternative  than  to  quit  the  country  or  support 
themselves  by  the  labour  of  their  hands,  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
that  grand  epoch  which  restored  all  projjerty  to  its  original  ownere. 
They  whose  love  of  country  induced  them  to  adopt  the  latter 
course,  w’ere  in  no  way  degraded  thereby  or  incapacitated  for  any 
office  in  the  state.  Unlike  Egypt  and  India,  Israel  had  no  castes ; 
her  pride  was  based  on  her  religious  belief,  and  her  descent  from 


* Mechanics  are  still  highly  respected  in  Judea.  “In  Syria  and  Palestine,”  says 
Burckhart,  “the  corporations  of  mechanics  are  almost  as  much  respected  as  they  were 
during  the  middle  ages  in  France  and  Germany.  A master-tradesman  is  there  con- 
sidered equal  to  a merchant  of  the  second  class.  He  can  marry  into  the  respectable 
families  of  the  city,  and  has  usually  more  influence  in  his  own  locality  than  a merchant 
who  has  three  times  his  wealth.”  (Burckhart,  Voyage  en  Arahte,  t.  ii.,  p.  189.) 
f Any  man  who  does  not  give  his  children  a profession,  said  the  Pharisean  school, 

prepares  them  for  a bad  life “Be  not  burdensome  to  any  one Never  say, 

I am  a man  of  quality — that  occupation  does  not  suit  me.  Rabbi  Johanan  wrought 
as  a skinner,  Nahum  as  a copier  of  books,  another  Johanan  made  sandals,  and  Rabbi 
Juda  knew  the  baking  trade.”  {Talmud.^  Tract.  Kidouschim,  Pessarh,  Abofk,  Soto.) 
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the  patriarchs.  “To  he  the  issue  of  Abraham  according  to  the 
flesh,”  says  the  great  Bossuet,  “ was  a distinction  beyond  all  othei’s.” 
In  fact,  the  lowest  of  the  Hebrews  was  held  as  a prince  in  com- 
paiTson  with  strangers.*  There  were,  however,  amongst  the  Jews, 
as  amongst  the  Arabs,  some  tribes  more  illustrious  and  some  houses 
more  noble  than  others.  The  tribe  of  Juda,  which  carried  the 
national  standard  at  the  head  of  the  embattled  thousands  of  Israel, 
and  with  whom  the  sceptre  was  to  remain  till  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  had  always  the  pre-eminence;  and  the  family  of  David 
was  the  first  and  most  honoured  amongst  the  families  of  Juda. 
Now  Joseph,  although  poor,  was  of  the  Davidical  race.  The  blood 
of  twenty  kings  flowed  in  his  veins,  and  it  was  Zorobabel,  one  of 
his  ancestors,  who  brought  back  the  people  of  God  from  the  land 
of  exile.  Since  that  time,  the  splendour  of  his  house  had  gradually 
declined ; his  family  had  become  identified  with  the  people,  hke  that 
of  Moses  and  of  Samuel,  but  its  illustrious  origin  was  not  forgotten. 
In  our  own  days,  the  humble  Abassides,  who  vegetate  in  the  depth 
of  the  Hedjaz,  are  still  honoured  as  the  descendants  of  Haroun-al- 
Raschid,  and  the  highest  family  in  Arabia  would  not  disdain  their 
alliance. 

The  holy  daughter  of  Joachim  did  not  lower  herself,  therefore,  as 
much  as  might  be  thought  by  espousing  the  carpenter.  This  is 
said  in  a worldly  sense ; for,  if  we  regard  this  union  from  a higher 
point  of  view,  we  find  that  it  was  in  fact  a noble  alliance.  God 
gave  not  to  his  chosen  Virgin  a man  whose  merit  consisted  in  his 
lands,  his  vines,  or  his  shekels  of  gold — things  which  often  change 
masters,  and  are  not  more  inherent  in  the  rich  than  the  clothes 
which  they  leave  off  at  night.  He  gave  her  a just  man,  the  most 
perfect  of  his  works.  The  Lord  takes  no  account  of  the  vain  gew- 
gaws which  delight  mankind;  before  Him  there  is  no  distinction 
betw'een  the  poor  creatures  who  crawl  a moment  in  the  dust,  soon 
to  become  the  pasture  of  worms.  Man  judges  hij  appearance^  says 
the  Scripture,  hut  Jehovah  beholds  the  heart.  If  God  chose  the 
humble  Joseph  to  be  the  spouse  of  the  Queen  of  angels,  the  adop- 


* The  Jews  have  not  lost  this  opinion  with  their  nationality,  they  hold  it  still. 
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tive  fatlier  of  tlie  Messiah,  it  was  because  he  possessed  treasures 
of  grace  and  of  sanctity  which  the  angels  theinselv'es  might  envy ; 
it  was  because  that  his  virtues  liad  made  him  fii’st  amongst  his 
people,  and  that  his  name  stood  far  higher  in  the  book  of  life — the 
heraldic  annals  of  eternity — than  that  of  the  impeiial  Cicsar.  The 
Virgin  was  not  confided  to  the  most  powerful,  but  to  the  most 
worthy;  thus  the  ark,  which  the  princes  and  captains  of  Isi’ael 
dared  not  touch  for  fear  of  being  stricken  with  death,  drew  down 
the  blessing  of  heaven  on  the  house  of  a simple  Levite  wherein  it 
was  sheltered. 

Joseph,  in  presence  of  the  guardians  and  some  witnesses,  pre- 
sented her  with  a small  piece  of  money,  the  value  of  which  is  not 
now  known,*  saying,  “ K thou  consentest  to  liecome  my  wife,  accept 
this  pledge.”  Mary,  by  accepting  the  gift,  was  solemnly  bound, 
and  thence  forward  nothing  but  a formal  divorce  could  restore  her 
to  freedom.  The  contract  was  drawn  up  by  certain  of  the  Scribes. 
It  was  concise,  and  not  overburdened  with  technical  terms.f  Tlie 
husband  promised  to  honour  his  wife,  to  provide  for  her  support, 
according  to  the  custom  of  Hebrew  husbands,  and  secured  to  her  a 
dowry  of  two  hundred  zuses  (fifty  crowns),  being  just  the  same  for 
the  daughter  of  a prince  as  for  the  daughter  of  a mechanic,  but  it 
might  be  increased  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  husband.  After 
having  insured  this  dowry  by  pledging  all  his  possessions,  and  even 
his  cloak,  which,  nevertheless,  the  law  did  not  allow  to  be  claimed 


* Hillel  and  Schamraay  warmly  discuss  the  value  of  this  marriage-coin,  mentioned 
by  the  Talmud,  but  have  come  to  no  conclusion  on  the  subject.  (Basn.,  1.  vii.,  ch.  21.) 

f The  following  is  the  literal  form  of  the  marriage  contract  of  the  Hebrews.  It 
was  in  use  from  the  very  earliest  times,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been  employed  at 
the  marriage  of  Joseph  and  Mary.  **  In  the  year  . . . .,  the  ....  day  of  the  month 
of  ...  . Benjamin,  son  of  . . . .,  said  to  Rachel,  daughter  of  . . . .,  Become  my  wife 
under  the  law  of  Moses  and  of  Israel.  I promi.se  to  respect  thee,  to  provide  for  thy 
maintenance,  in  food  and  clothing,  according  to  the  custom  of  Hebrew  husbands  who 
honour  their  wives  and  maintain  them  in  a proper  manner.  I give  thee  at  this  present 
....  (the  sum  fixed  by  the  law),  and  I promise  thee,  over  and  above  thy  food, 
clothing,  and  all  other  necessaries,  that  conjugal  love,  wliich  is  common  to  people  of 
all  nations.  Rachel  consents  to  become  the  wife  of  Benjamin,  who,  of  his  own  free 
will,  and  in  order  to  make  a dowry  proportioned  to  his  means,  does  add  to  the  dowry 
aforesaid  the  sum  of  . ilrist  de  Moise,) 
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until  after  liis  death,*  Joseph  signed  the  contract,  to  which  Mary 
likewise  affixed  her  signature.  A short  benediction  in  honour  of 
God  terminated  this  ceremony,  which  took  place  several  months 
before  that  of  the  marriage. 

The  marriage  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  solemnized  in  Jerusalem, 
and  the  most  dignified  members  of  her  family  made  it  their  duty  to 
appear  on  the  occasion,  with  all  that  magnificence  so  characteristic 
of  the  East,  and  which  excites  the  wonder  of  European  travellers — • 
even  the  common  people  exhibiting  at  such  times  the  most  unheard- 
of  splendour.f  Not  to  invite  all  their  relatives,  on  an  occasion  so 
solemn,  would  have  been  tantamount  to  rejecting  the  ancient  cus- 
toms of  their  fathers — a thing  which  could  never  happen  amongst 
that  traditionary  people,  as  unchanging  in  its  customs  as  in  its 
religious  practices,  as  Philo,  the  Jew,  truly  said  to  the  emperor 
Caius.  It  would,  moreover,  have  outraged  all  the  observances  of 
Hebrew  society ; and  the  presence  of  Mary  at  the  wedding  of  Cana 
proves,  on  the  contrary,  that  she  conformed  to  them. 

It  was  a bright  winter’s  day,J  and  the  new  moon  was  slowly 
rising  behind  the  mountains, § when  a long  train  of  richly-dressed 
women  was  seen  to  approach  the  dwelling  of  Mary.  The  light 
of  the  torches,  home  by  a number  of  slaves,  fiashed  on  their  cinc- 
tures of  gold,  their  strings  of  pearl,  the  jewelled  crescents  which 
they  wore  on  their  foreheads,  and  the  diamonds  of  their  Persian 
tiaras.]  Those  daughters  of  Sion  still  retained  the  nse  of  paint. 


♦ Basnage,  1.  viL,  ch.  21. 

f " We  in  Europe  have  no  idea  of  the  splendonr  displayed  in  the  East  on  snch  occa- 
sions,’’ says  Baron  Qeramb  in  his  Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem;  " the  nuptial  garment  of 
almost  every  woman  is  of  crimson  velvet,  embroidered  with  gold;  with  this  they  wear 
nnmcrons  diamond  and  pearl  ornaments.”  M.  de  Lamartine  was  likewise  dazzled  with 
the  superb  costumes  and  profusion  of  jewels  displayed  by  the  women  of  Syria  at  the 
weddings  of  their  friends. 

J In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Church  authorized  the  celebration  of 
this  festival.  It  is  solemnized  on  the  22d  of  January,  being,  it  is  said,  the  day  on 
which  the  marriage  took  place.  The  city  of  Arras  holds  this  festival  on  the  23d  of 
January,  and  some  of  the  Flemish  churches  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month. 

§ Amongst  the  Jews  marriages  were  not  celebrated  indiscriminately  on  every  day 
of  the  week;  they  were  usually  solemuized  at  the  time  of  a new  moon,  and  on  Wed- 
nesday rather  than  any  other  day.  (Basn.  1.  vii.,  ch.  21.) 

I I Isai,  cap.  iii. 

’ 
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which  was  known  even  in  the  days  of  Jezabel;  their  brows  and 
eyelashes  were  painted  black,  and  the  tips  of  their  fingers  were  red 
as  the  berries  of  the  eglantine*  Being  ushered  into  the  inner  room, 
where  the  young  and  holy  bride  was  seated  in  company  with  some 
pious  matrons  of  her  family,  they  blessed  God  for  giving  her  a 
husband  to  protect  her,  and  complimented  her  on  her  approaching 
marriage,  the  festivities  of  which  they  came  to  share. 

Belonging  to  Jewish  society,  with  whom  the  bridal  adornment 
was  a Biblical  reminiscence,  and  could  not  be  dispensed  with,  Mary 
was  obliged  to  submit  for  a while  to  the  requirements  of  Eastern 
luxury,  although  it  had  no  charms  for  her.  Gold,  pearls,  and  rich 
stufls  are  not,  of  themselves,  reprehensible ; it  is  only  the  thoughts 
of  pride  and  vanity  which  they  engender  in  weak  minds  that  are 
positively  evil.  Queen  Matilda  was  more  humble  under  her  em- 
broidered garments,  studded  with  jewels,  than  the  coarsely-clad 
women  with  whom  she  shut  herself  up,  after  her  glorious  regency ; 
such  is  the  simple  testimony  of  the  chroniclers  of  those  times. 

Taking  care,  then,  to  avoid  that  disregard  of  dress  which  would 
have  been  sure  to  give  offence,  at  a time  when  custom  required  even 
of  the  wedding-guests  a certain  richness  of  costume — failing  in 
which  they  were  expelled,  as  we  see  even  by  the  Gospel — the 
young  descendant  of  the  kings  of  Juda  was  bound  to  wear,  on  that 
occasion,  a rich  and  becoming  costume,  and  we  see  by  authentic 
relics  that  such  was  the  case.f  Her  robe  was  carefully  preserved  in 
Palestine,  and  thence  conveyed  to  Constantinople  in  461  (as  we 
learn  from  Nicephorus).  It  was  exceedingly  valuable  both  in  orna- 
ment and  design.  The  ground  was  of  a buff,  or  nankin  colour,  in- 
terspersed with  flowers  of  blue,  white,  violet  and  gold.  It  is  now 
the  holy  relic  of  Chartres.;); 

In  memory  of  ancient  times  and  the  patriarchal  customs  of  her 


* Throucrbout  all  the  Ea.st,  the  women  colour  the  tips  of  their  fingers  with  lausorda 
inermis  (Linn.).  This  plant  abounds  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus. 

f There  are  two  of  the  Virgin’s  tunics  still  preserved,  and  they  are  made  of  very 
precious  stuff.  Chardin  saw  one  of  these  in  Mingrelia;  it  was  of  a nankin  colour  and 
richly  embroidered. 

J This  tunic  was  given  by  Charles  the  Bald  to  the  Church  of  Chartres  in  8*1  L 
Numerous  miracles  have  been  attributed  to  it. 
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fathers,  she  wore,  like  Rebqpca,  ear-rings  and  bracelets  of  gold — 
modest  and  indispensable  present  which  Joseph  had  to  send  some 
days  before  the  ceremony,*  and  to  which  the  richer  Hebrews  added 
necklaces  of  pearls  and  magnificent  sets  of  jewels.  Instead  of  the 
pointed  golden  crownf  worn  by  the  brides  of  the  more  opulent 
classes,  there  was  placed  on  Mary’s  fair  tressesj  a simple  wreath  of 
myrtle,  which  in  spring  would  have  been  intertwined  with  roses.§ 
Her  bridal  veil  covered  her  from  head  to  foot,  and  floated  around 
her  like  a cloud.  | 

A canopy  of  precious  stufl^  borne  by  four  young  Hebrews,  awaited 
the  bride  outside  her  dwelling.^  Maiy  was  placed  there  between 
two  matrons,  the  one  on  the  right  representing  her  mother;  the 
other  was  probably  that  Mary  of  Cleophas,  supposed  by  some 
authors  to  have  been  the  elder  daughter  of  St.  Ann,  but  who  was 
only  the  sister-in-law  of  the  Virgin.**  After  them  came  all  the 
nuptial  train,  waving  palm  and  myrtle  branches  in  token  of  re- 


* The  Christians  of  Damascus  have  retained  this  custom.  Some  days  before  the 
nuptial  feast,  the  bridegroom  sends  to  his  betrothed  a pair  of  bracelets  either  of  gold 
or  of  jewels,  according  to  his  means,  a piece  of  gold  brocade,  and  160  dollars  for  the 
expenses  of  the  bath  and  the  wedding  banquet.  {Cortes,  d* Orient,  lettre  14t.) 

f The  bride’s  crown  was  usually  of  gold,  and  made  in  the  form  of  a tower  like  that 
of  Cybella.  This  custom  was  abolished  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  but  the 
wreaths  of  myrtle  and  roses  were  retained.  (Basn.,  1.  vii.,  ch.  21.) 

J Amongst  the  J ews,  even  the  women’s  apparel  was  within  the  province  of  tradition. 
“Hair-dressers  were  called  in  to  curl  the  young  bride’s  hair,  because,  said  the  Rabbins, 
Jehovah  himself  arranged  Eve’s  hair  in  curls,  when  he  gave  her  to  Adam  in  paradise. 
(Basnage,  1.  vii.,  ch.  21,  page  393.) 

§ Garlands  of  myrtle  and  roses  were  worn  by  brides  of  the  lower  classes.  (Bas- 
nage, 1.  vii.,  ch.  21.  Misnah,  Tit.  Sotah,  c.  9,  sect.  14.) 

II  These  nuptial  veils,  embroidered  in  gold  and  silver,  are  still  in  use  all  over  Syria. 

^ The  order  of  this  bridal  pomp,  which  goes  back  to  the  most  remote  ages,  is  still 
found  in  Egypt.  Niebuhr  thus  describes  an  Egyptian  marriage.  “ The  bride,  covered 
from  head  to  foot,  walks  between  two  women  under  a canopy  borne  by  four  men. 
Several  slaves  go  before,  some  of  them  playing  the  tabor;  others  carry  fly-flaps,  while 
others  again  sprinkle  perfumes  around  as  they  pass  along.  They  are  followed  by  a 
number  of  women  and  by  musicians  seated  on  asses.  The  ceremony  takes  place  by 
night,  and  torches  are  borne  by  the  slaves.”  (Niebuhr,  Voyage  en  Arabie,  t.  1.) 

According  to  M.  Peignot,  a conscientious  historian,  who  made  many  inquiries 
on  the  subject,  this  holy  woman  was  the  wife  of  Cleophas,  brother  of  St.  Joseph, 
and  consequently  a sister-in-law  of  the  blessed  Virgin.  (See  Recherches  historiques  sur 
la  personne  de  Jesus  Christ  et  celle  de  Marie,  page  249.) 
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joicing.*  The  procession  moved  along  to  the  sound  of  cymbals, 
harps  and  flutes  playing  grave  and  simple  airs  in  concert  ;f  these 
were  probably  identical  with  the  choirs  of  David.  Then  came  the 
bridegroom,  his  brow  adorned  with  a fantastic  crown,  clear  as 
crystal  and  peculiar  to  his  people.^  He  was  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  Mends  singing  an  epithalamium,  imitated  from  Solo- 
mon’s Canticle  of  Canticles,  that  mystic  and  sublime  marriage-song 
whose  lofty  metaphore  have  each  a di^^ne  and  hidden  meaning. 
They  sang  the  beauty  of  the  young  bride,  whose  lock^  were  as 
branches  of  palm-trees^  Tier  form  light  ami  graceful  as  that  of  a 
young  hart^  her  teeth  (white)  as  a flocTc  of  sheep^  which  come  up 
from  the  washing  ^ her  eyes  as  doves  upon  hroolcs  of  waters  j they 
said  that  the  odour  of  her  renown  was  as  sweet  as  the  perf  ume  that 
exhaled  from  her  garments  ; that  she  was  the  lily  of  virgins  and  the 
object  of  women's  praise.  Passing  then  to  the  eulogium  of  the 
bridegroom,  they  praised  his  mien,  majestic  and  imposing  as  Leba- 
non, the  mildness  of  his  voice,  the  gracious  urbanity  of  his  manners, 
and  they  added,  that  he  was  distinguished  amongst  men  as  the  cedar 
amongst  trees.  Then,  proceeding  to  matters  of  a higher  and  more 
general  nature,  they  said  that  the  husband  ought  to  be  to  his  wife 
as  the  hunch  of  myrrh  which  she  wears  on  her  bosom  j that  she 
ought  to  pass  through  life  resting  on  him,  and  as  heedless  of  aU 
other  men  as  though  she  were  in  a desert,  because  that  jealousy  is 
inflexible  as  death,  and  its  lamps  are  lamps  of  fire  and  flame. 
They  added,  that  conjugal  love  was  a thing  so  precious  that  the 
richest  of  men,  were  he  to  buy  it  at  the  expense  of  all  he  possessed, 
might  still  recTcon  that  he  had  it  for  nothing. 

Now  and  then  the  young  people,  who  brought  up  the  rear. 


* See  Flcurj,  Moeure  des  Israelites, 

f The  music  of  the  East  is  altogether  different  from  ours.  It  is  grave  and  simple, 
without  any  laboured  modulation.  All  the  instruments  play  together,  unless  one  may 
take  the  notion  of  keeping  up  a continued  bass,  by  repeating  incessantly  the  same 
note.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  1,  page  136.) 

X This  crown,  which,  according  to  the  Jewish  doctors,  contained  a mysterious  lesson, 
was  composed  of  salt  and  sulphur.  The  salt  was  clear  as  crystal,  and  upon  it  were 
traced  various  characters  with  the  sulphur.  (Codex^  M.  S.  apud  Wagenseil  in  Mismam, 
Tit.  Sotah,  adult,  de  uxore  suspect..,  c.  9,  sec.  14.) 
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formed  dances  of  the  same  kind  as  the  religions  dance,  which  was 
associated,  in  its  origin,  with  the  religions  festivals.*  Again,  they 
wonld  bnrst  out  into  those  shrill  and  prolonged  cries  of  joy  stiU  in 
use  amongst  the  Aral»s,f  which  are  compared  by  a recent  traveller 
in  Syria  to  the  loud  shoute  wherewith  the  vine-dressers  of  southern 
France  accost  their  brethren  on  an  opposite  hdl.  The  whole  pro- 
cession, as  it  passed  along,  scattered  small  pieces  of  silver  J amongst 
the  poor,  who  were  loud  in  their  blessings  and  gratulations.  These 
silver  coins  bore  either  the  device  of  a vine-leaf,  or  the  three  ears 
of  com  which  were  the  emblem  of  Judea.§  The  women  of  Israel, 
grouped  along  the  wayside,  strewed  palm-branches  before  the  bride 
and  bridegroom,  and  now  and  then  they  stopped  the  former  to 
sprinkle  her  garments  with  essence  of  roses.]  Mary,  too,  was  to 
have  her  day  of  triumph  in  Jerusalem. 

Arrived  at  the  nuptial  dwelling,  the  friends  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  cried  in  chorus.  Blessed  he  he  who  comeih!  Joseph 
covered  with  his  taled,  and  Mary  with  her  veU,  sat  side  by  side 
under  the  canopy ; Mary  taking  the  right  side — because  the  Psalmist 
said,  the  qii^en  (thy  spouse)  stood  on  thy  right  hand  *^ — and  turning 
towards  the  south.**  The  bridegroom  placed  a ring  upon  her 
finger,f  f saying.  Behold^  thou  art  my  spouse  according  to  the  law  of 
Moses  and  of  Israel.  He  took  off  his  taled  and  threw  it  over  the 
shoulders  of  the  bride,  in  imitation  of  what  passed  at  the  marriage 
of  Ruth,  who  said  to  Booz,  Spread  thy  coverlet  over  thy  servant.W 
One  of  the  nearest  kinsmen  then  poured  wine  into  a cup,  tasted 


♦ Dancing,  which,  in  its  origin,  was  intended  to  imitate  the  motion  of  the  stars, 
mingled  in  all  the  religious  feasts  of  antiquity.  It  was,  doubtless,  of  antediluvian 
origin,  and  must  even  have  preceded  the  invention  of  musical  instruments. 

f See  Niebuhr,  hook  quoted. 

X Basnage,  1.  vii.,  ch,  21. 

§ Some  of  these  Jewish  coins  have  been  found  of  the  time  of  Herod  and  the  Mae- 
cabees.  They  bear  the  effigy  of  no  prince,  but  merely  ears  of  corn  and  vine-leaves. 

II  This  custom,  like  many  others,  was  borrowed  from  Egypt. 

^ Psalm  xliv.,  10. 

**  Basnage,  1.  vii.,  ch.  21. 

f f It  is  said  that  this  ring  is  at  Perouse,  where  it  is  carefully  preserved.  (Basn., 
1.  vii.,  ch.  21.) 

tt  See  Baxtorf. 
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of  it,  and  then  presented  it  to  the  new-married  pair,  blessing  God 
for  having  created  man  and  woman,  and  instituted  marriage. 
Whilst  they  carried  to  their  lips  the  sacred  marriage-cup,  the 
assistants  sang  to  the  God  of  Israel  a hymn  which  contained  six 
blessings.  Joseph  then  poured  out  the  remainder  of  the  wine  in 
token  of  liberality,  and  the  assembly  scattered  handfuls  of  wheat, 
as  the  symbol  of  abundance ; then  the  cup  was  broken  to  pieces  by 
a child.* 

All  the  assembly,  surrounding  the  newly-married  pair  with 
torches,  blessed  the  Lord,  and  then  passed  on  to  the  banquet-haU, 
where  they  proceeded  (according  to  an  ancient  bishop  of  Bresse,f 
who  traces  back  this  Hebrew  tradition  to  the  days  of  Christ)  to 
choose  the  king  of  the  feast,  who  was  he  of  the  sacerdotal  race, 
and  to  preside  over  the  meats  and  the  wines,  and  to  see  that  the 
guests  did  not  infringe  on  the  rules  of  religion  and  propriety. 
Joseph  and  Mary  also  arose ; but,  before  they  followed  their  guests, 
they  exchanged  a few  secret  words  in  face  of  the  firmament  with  all 
its  stars,  which  attest  the  glory  of  the  Most  High.J  Thou  shalt 
he  as  a mother  unto  me,  said  the  patriarch  to  the  holy  Virgin,  and 
I will  re^^ect  thee  even  as  the  altar  of  Jehovah,  Thenceforward 
they  were  no  more,  in  the  eyes  of  religious  law,  than  brother  and 
sister  in  marriage,  though  their  union  was  strictly  maintained.§ 

Those  festivals,  which  were  accompanied  by  the  religious  cere- 
mony of  sacrifice,  lasted  seven  days,  as  in  the  time  of  the  patriarchs. 


* Basnage,  1.  vii.,  ch.  21.  Imtii.  de  Moise,  1.  vii.,  ch.  i.,  p.  336. 

f Gaudent.,  Serin.  9,  B.  P.,  t.  ii.,  p.  38. 

j St.  Thomas  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  immediately  after  the  celebration  of  their 
marriage  that  St.  Joseph  and  the  blessed  Virgin  made,  by  mutual  consent,  their  vow 
of  virginity. 

§ This  vow  of  chastity  in  married  life,  which  has  given  rise  to  so  much  impious 
sarcasm,  was  not  unknown  amongst  the  Hebrews  ; but  with  them  it  was  dictated  by 
passion  and  anger,  whilst  that  of  these  holy  spouses  was  the  result  of  piety.  If  a 
husband  said  to  his  wife.  Thou  art  as  my  mother,  he  was  never  again  allowed  to  consider 
her  in  any  other  light;  especially,  if  he  had  introduced  into  his  vow  the  altar  of  Jeho 
vah,  the  temple,  or  the  sacrifice.  Women  sometimes  did  the  same  thing.  And  although 
these  vows  were  scarcely  approved  of,  becaase  they  proceeded  from  wrath  and  male- 
diction, they  were  still  considered  binding,  and  had  to  be  religiously  fulfilled.  (Basn., ' 
1.  vii.,  ch.  19,  p.  352.  Leo  of  Modena,  Ceremon.  et  Cont.  dcs  Jui/s,  ch.  4.) 
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The  week  being  ended,  Joseph  and  Mary,  escorted  by  a brilliant 
cavalcade  of  their  relations,  took  the  way  to  Galilee.  The  little 
caravan  set  out  to  the  merry  sound  of  cymbals,  and  only  broke 
np  at  the  fountain  of  Anathot,*  where  those  of  Jerusalem  took 
leave  of  the  newly-married  pair,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  blessings 
on  their  lips,  and  hands  solemnly  placed  on  their  heart.  The 
Nazarenes  went  on  their  way ; they  crossed  the  mountains  of 
Samaria,  where  the  eagle  watched  them  from  his  eyrie  on  high, 
regardless  of  their  presence.  Sichem  then  presented  itself  to  the 
eyes  of  the  travellers,  with  its  ever-green  woods,  its  limpid  streams, 
and  its  stately  edifices  rising  above  the  foliage.  They  passed  the. 
reddish  sides  of  the  mountain  of  Garizim,  where  stood  the  ruins  of 
the  schismatic  temple,  the  shameless  rival  of  the  holy  house,  which 
John  Hircan  had  destroyed  by  fire,  and  which  was  afterwards 
replaced  by  a church  dedicated  to  Mary  herself;  then  the  lofty 
heights  of  Mount  Hebal ; then  Sebastes,  where  a new  and  stately 
palace  was  rising  up  under  the  protection  of  Augustus,  and  which 
Herod  delighted  to  embellish,  as  the  only  alt^:  whereon  he  might 
sacrifice  to  the  genius  of  Rome. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  second  day’s  journey  they  distin- 
guished the  summit  of  Mount  Thabor,  raising  its  verdant  head 
towards  the  pale  and  silvery  sky  of  Galilee,  and  beyond,  the 
towering  heights  of  Lebanon,  hiding  their  snowy  peaks  in  the 
clouds.  From  the  woody  slopes  of  Hermon,  where  the  goats  were 
browsing  on  the  tender  shoots  of  the  bushes,  they  descended  into  a 
smiling  pljun,  which  lay  like  an  immense  basket  of  flowers  between 
hills  covered  with  green  oaks  and  myrtles,  vineyards,  and  groves  of 
olives.  Fields  of  barley,  wheat  and  clover,  in  full  verdure,  were 
gently  waving  in  the  cool  fresh  breeze  of  opening  spring,  warmer 
and  more  rapid  there  than  in  our  Western  regions.  The  clear, 
bright  sunlight  lay  on  that  lovely  land,  vegetation  was  rapidly 
progressing,  and  the  blue  waters,  soon  to  be  dried  up  by  the 


* All  the  relations  went  on  horseback  to  escort  the  bride  home,  in  case  her 
bnsband’s  house  was  not  fur  off.  This  is  still  customary  amongst  the  Arabs.  We 

(have  represented  the  bridal  party  as  separating  at  Anathot,  a small  town  about  five 
leagues  from  Jerusalem,  because  it  is  the  first  stage. 

— 
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Bcorching  summer  sun,  were  running  in  silvery  brightness  through 
that  new  Eden.  Thriving  villages  were  seen  peeping  out  here  and 
there  between  rows  of  stately  palms,  and  at  intervals,  on  the 
summit  of  a rock,  was  seated  the  solitary  fortress  whose  garrison, 
Hebrews  as  yet,  and  charged  with  a protecting  mission,  drew  their 
Damascus  blades  only  against  nocturnal  marauders  or  the  Arabs 
of  the  desert.  This  delightful  valley,  set,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst 
of  high  and  gloomy  mountains,  was  the  vale  of  Esdrelon,  and  at  its 
farther  end  appeared  a small  city  pictm'esquely  seated  on  the  de- 
clivity of  a hill,  and  shining  pre-eminent  over  all  the  neighbouring 
hamlets ; that  fair  and  smiling  town  was  Nazareth,  the  birth-place 
of  Mary,  the  cradle  of  the  Messiah  !* 


* The  philosophers  of  the  last  century  took  great  pains  to  depreciate  Palestine. 
The  impression  which  they  gave  of  it  still  remains,  while  the  poverty  and  depopulation 
of  that  country,  scarcely  breathing  under  the  sabre  of  the  Mussulman,  has  given  them 
a show  of  reason  in  the  eyes  of  superficial  readers.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  environs  of  Jerusalem,  whose  sterility  no  one  can  deny,  we  find  in 
that  country,  and  especially  that  part  of  it  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Canaanites, 
the  promised  land  of  Moses.  In  proof  of  this  Uvssertion,  we  will  give  two  descriptions 
of  Galilee,  written  eight  hundred  years  apart.  ^‘Qalilee,^^  says  Flavius  Josephus,  **  is 
divided  into  Upper  and  Lower,  both  extremely  fertile ; the  soil  is  at  once  rich  and 
light,  and  abounds  in  pasturage;  it  is  suitable  for  every  production,  and  filled  with 
trees  of  every  kind,  but  especially  with  large  plantations  of  vines  and  olives.  It  is 
watered  by  the  torrents  which  fall  from  the  mountains,  and  by  a vast  number  of  springs 
and  rivulets  which  are  never  exhausted,  and  supply  the  want  of  the  torrents  when  these 
last  are  dried  up  during  the  heat  of  Summer.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  so  great  that 
it  induces  all  men,  even  those  who  are  least  laborious,  to  cultivate  it.  Hence  it  is  well 
tilled,  and  there  is  not  a spot  of  waste  land  to  be  seen.  Its  inhabitants  are  robust  and 
warlike,  the  cities  frequent,  the  villages  numerous,  and  so  densely  peopled  that  the 
smallest  can  reckon  fifteen  thousand  souls.”  (Joseph,  de  Bdlo^  lib.  ii.,  cap.  ii.)  “To 
give  an  idea  of  the  aspect  of  Galilee,”  says  a modern  traveller,  speaking  in  his  turn, 
“ it  is  not  in  France  that  one  can  find  a comparison,  but  in  VAgro  Ronwno;  around 
Nazareth,  as  around  Rome,  it  is  every  where  the  same  light,  the  same  configuration 
of  the  soil.  Nature  is  there  as  sublime  as  the  Gospel  itself.  Galilee  is  an  abridged 
picture  of  the  Holy  Land,  and,  when  once  we  have  seen  it  under  the  different  aspects 
of  day  and  night,  we  are  able  to  understand  what  it  must  have  been  in  the  time 
of  Christ.  For  the  artist,  Galilee  is  an  Eden;  nothing  is  deficient;  neither  the  acci- 
dents of  the  soil  of  Judea,  nor  the  luminous  solitudes  of  Palestine,  nor  the  verdant 
fecundity  of  Samaria,  Garizim  and  the  Mount  of  Olives,  are  not  more  sublime  than 
Hermon  and  Thabor ; nor  are  the  blueish  plains  of  Ascalon  more  solemn  than  the 
fragrant  shores  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  where  the  air  is  absorbed  in  light.  The  Gali- 
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Doubtless,  it  was  not  without  emotion  that  Mary  once  more 
beheld  her  native  town,  the  memory  of  which,  dimmed,  but  not 
effaced,  had  been  wont  to  haunt  her  dreams.  She  had  quitted  it  a 
child  for  the  splendid  walls  of  the  temple ; she  returned  fair,  young, 
accomplished,  and  pure  as  when  she  left. 

The  travellers  went  into  the  house  of  St.  Ann,  an  ancient  and 
mysterious  dwelling,  partly  hollowed  from  the  rock  like  the  pro- 
phetic grottoes  of  former  times,*  and  which  was  soon  to  become 
holier  than  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  — the  very  dwelling-place 
of  Jehovah.  The  women  of  Nazareth  greeted  the  youthful  bride 
with  blessings  as  she  modestly  advanced,  wrapped  up  in  her  veil 
like  Rebecca  of  old ; and  Mary,  amid  the  gratulations  of  those  who 
had  seen  her  in  her  early  infancy,  entered  once  more  that  calm 
paternal  dwelling,  which  seemed  still  redolent  with  the  good  odour 
of  the  virtues  of  Ann  and  Joachim. 


lean  soil  everywhere  reminds  us  of  history  and  miracles;  everywhere  it  presents  traces 
of  heroes  and  the  imprint  of  God;  and  one  feels,  in  contemplating  the  land  from  the 
heights  of  Thabor,  that  it  was  the  country  where  dwelt  the  Man-God ; so  strangely 
are  religious  reminiscences  mingled  with  the  marvels  of  earth  and  sky/^  (^Corrss, 
Orient^  t.  v.) 

* “ There  are  still  found  in  Nazareth,"  says  the  Baron  Geramb,  “ houses  like  that 
of  St.  Joseph,  that  is  to  say,  very  low,  and  communicating  with  a cave  excavated  from 
the  side  of  the  mountain." 
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CHAPTER  vm. 

THE  ANKUNCIATION. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  blessed  tranquillity  in  which  Joseph 
and  Mary  passed  the  first  months  of  theii*  chaste  union.  The  peace 
of  God  was  in  and  around  their  humble  dwelling,  and  their  time  w'as 
divided  between  labour  and  prayer,  which  sanctified  and  rendered  it 
less  rude.  According  to  an  ancient  custom,  still  in  use  amongst  the 
Arabs  and  nearly  all  over  the  East,  Joseph  wrought  at  his  trade, 
in  a house  apart  from  his  dwelling.*  His  workshop,  the  same  in 
which  Jesus  himself  subsequently  worked,  was  a low  room,  ten  or 
twelve  feet  in  width  by  as  many  in  length.  Outside  the  door  was  a 
stone  bench,  whereon  the  passer-by  might  rest,  sheltered  from  the 
burning  rays  of  the  sun  by  an  awning  of  palm-leaf  matting.f 
There  it  was  that  the  laborious  workman  fabricated  ploughs,  yokes 
and  rustic  cars.  Sometimes  he  put  up  the  cabins  of  the  valley, 
and  at  times  his  arm,  still  stout  and  strong,  hewed  down  the 
lofty  sycamore  and  the  black  turpentine-tree  of  Mount  CarmeLJ 
The  pay  which  he  received  for  so  much  tod  was  very  trifling,  and 
even  that  he  shared  with  the  needy. 

On  her  side,  his  gentle  and  holy  helpmate  was  not  idle ; gifted 
with  a mind  enlightened,  wise  and  prudent,  without  regret  for  the 
past  or  delusive  speculations  for  the  future,  seeing  the  world  just  as 
it  is,  and  her  own  position  in  its  true  light,  she  piously  conformed 
herself  to  it,  and  fulfilled  with  religious  fidelity  its  sacred  obligations. 


* This  house  of  St.  Joseph  is  about  130  or  140  paces  from  that  of  St.  Ann.  The 
place  is  still  pointed  out,  under  the  name  of  Joseph's  Workshop.  This  shop  had  been 
transformed  into  a spacious  church,  a part  of  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Turks.  A 
chapel  still  remains,  wherein  the  Holy  Sacrifice  is  daily  offered  up.  {Pilerinage  a 
Jerusalem,  par  le  R.  P.  Geramb.) 

f These  shops  are  still  the  same  all  over  the  Levant.  (iSce  Burckhart,  Voyage  en 
Arabk,  t.  i.) 

1 St.  Justin,  Martyr  {Dialog,  cum  Triphone),  mentions  that  Jesus  helped  his  adoi> 
tive  father  to  make  yokes  and  ploughs.  St.  Ambrose  {in  Luc.,  lib.  iii.,  2)  asserts  that 
St.  Joseph  worked  at  the  hewing  and  felling  of  trees,  the  building  of  houses,  and  other 
works  of  that  kind. 
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From  the  moment  she  took  possession  of  her  mother’s  dwelling,  she 
clothed  herself  with  poverty  as  with  a garment  sent  by  God,  and 
became,  what  she  ought  to  be,  in  the  obscure  condition  to  which 
Providence  had  reduced  her,  an  humble  and  unassuming  maiden. 
All  the  gay  and  brilliant  works  of  elegant  life  were  suddenly  put 
aside,  and  replaced  by  the  arduous  cares,  the  monotonous  occu- 
pations of  a poor  household,  whose  mistress  has  neither  slaves 
nor  servants.  The  delicate  hands  of  Mary,  accustomed  to  handle 
silken  tissues,  plaited,  with  date-leaves,  or  reeds  pulled  on  the  banks 
of  Jordan,  the  mat  which  covered  the  earthen  floor  of  her  dwelling. 
Her  spindle  was  charged  with  the  coarsest  flax.  She  had  herself 
to  grind  the  wheat  and  barley,*  which  she  kneaded  into  round  thin 
cakes.  Wrapt  in  her  white  veil,  an  antique  um  on  her  head,f 
she  went  to  draw  water  from  a neighbouring  fountain,^  like  the 
wives  of  the  old  patriarchs,  or  to  wash  her  blue  robes  in  the 
running  stream,  like  the  princesses  of  Homer. 


♦ The  first  mills  that  were  invented  were  hand-mills.  In  Egypt,  in  Arabia,  in 
Palestine,  and  even  in  Greece,  it  was  the  women  who  worked  them.  There  is  still 
shown  at  Mecca,  in  a fine  house  which  is  said  to  have  been  that  of  Khadidje,  a cavity 
wherein  Fatima,  snrnamed  the  dazzling^  daughter  of  Mahomet,  turned  her  hand-mill. 
{See  Burckhart,  Voyage  en  Arable,)  The  wives  of  the  Arab  Cheiks  have  still  to  perform 
this  laborious  duty.  In  the  time  of  the  sons  of  Clovis,  St.  Radegonde,  queen  of 
France,  ground,  in  imitation  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  all  the  grain  that  she  used  during 
Lent.  (Le  Grand  d^Aussy,  Hist,  prisee  des  Fran^ais.)  The  invention  of  water-mills 
is  attributed  to  Mithridates.  It  is  certain  that  they  have  existed  from  his  time. 
Amongst  other  proofs  of  this,  that  pretty  epigram  of  Antipator  of  Thessalonica  is 
quoted,  and  we  will  here  give  a translation  of  it.  **  Ye  women,  who  have  hitherto 
been  employed  in  grinding  our  grain,  sleep  in  peace  and  let  your  arms  rest;  it  is 
no  longer  for  you  that  the  birds  usher  in  the  morning  by  their  songs.  Ceres  has 
commanded  the  Naiads  to  do  your  work;  they  obey,  and  swiftly  turn  a wheel  which, 
in  its  turn,  moves  the  heavy  mill-stones.^’  The  Romans  did  not  perfectly  succeed  in 
making  water-mills  until  Constantine  had  abolished  slavery. 

•f  These  urns  are  enormous  earthen  pitchers  of  immoderate  height.  The  Nazareans 
carry  them  on  their  head;  and  under  such  a weight,  and  sometimes  with  a child  in  their 
arms,  they  walked  with  astonishing  lightness.  (De  Geramb,  t.  ii.,  p.  239.) 

J This  fountain  is  called  in  that  country  Mary's  Fountain.  Tradition  says  that  the 
divine  Mother  of  Jesus  went  habitually  thither  to  draw  what  water  she  required;  and 
it  is  easy  to  believe  that  such  was  the  case,  when  we  consider  the  scarcity  of  water  in 
Nazareth.  The  path  which  leads  to  this  fountain,  where  the  pious  mother  of  Con- 
stantine constructed  fine  basins  and  reservoirs,  is  bordered  with  nopals  and  fruit-trees. 
^De  Geramb,  place  quoted.) 
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Jesus,  witnessing  the  toilsome  avocations  of  this  strong  woman, 
frequently  alluded  to  them  in  his  parables,  and  these  simple  occu- 
pations of  Mary  are  preserved  in  the  Gospel  tissue  as  a sea-flower  is 
in  amber.  We  there  see  the  thrifty  housewife  putting  the  leaven 
in  three  measures  of  meal,*  carefully  sweeping  over  her  house  in 
search  of  something  that  she  lost,f  and  patiently  mending  an  old 
garment.  J When  Jesus  seeks  a similitude  to  recommend  purity 
of  heart,  he  draws  it  from  the  remembrance  of  her  cleanliness  w’ho 
carefully  washed  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  cup and  w^e  may 
guess  that  he  thought  of  Mary  when  praising  the  offering  of  the 
widow  who  giveth  not  of  her  abundance,  but  of  her  poverty.  Hence 
the  chanter  of  Ohio  represents  Justice  under  the  likeness  of  his 
mother,  a poor  humble  woman,  carefully  weighing  the  wool  which 
she  is  going  to  spin  for  her  own  maintenance  and  that  of  her  son, 
remaining  just  and  honest  tow^ards  the  rich  in  the  midst  of  all  her 
poverty. 

At  nightfall,  I when  the  birds  seek  their  lofty  nests,  Mary  placed 
on  a clean,  bright  table,  the  work  of  Joseph’s  hands,  the  little 
cakes  of  wheat  and  barley,  the  savoury  dates,  milk-meat,  fruits  and 
dry  vegetables  which  composed  the  frugal  meal  of  the  descendant 
of  the  Jewish  princes.  These  articles,  plainly  cooked,  formed  the 
principal  food  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  a sober  race,  who  at  need 
could  well  content  themselves  with  bread  and  water.^  As  to  the 
Virgin,  she  lived  on  so  little  that  ancient  authors — lovem  of  the 
marvellous — ^thought  she  must  have  been  fed  by  angels. 

When  Joseph,  tired  after  the  labours  of  the  day,  entered  his 
humble  home  at  sunset,  he  found  his  young  spouse  waiting  to 
present  the  water  which  she  had  warmed  to  bathe  his  feet,  and 
the  clear,  cold  water  from  the  fountain,  in  a vase  free  from  all 


* St.  Luke,  ch.  xiii.,  v.  21,  and  St.  Matthew,  ch.  siii.,  8,  33. 
f Ibid.,  ch.  V.,  V.  36.  , 

J lUd.,  ch.  xr.,  V.  8. 

§ Ibid.,  ch.  xi.,  V.  39. 

II  In  Israel,  people  eat  after  having  worked,  and  late  enough  too.  (Flcury,  Mcrurs 
des  IsrofUles.)  The  principal  meal  of  Joseph  and  Mary  was  taken  aljout  six  iu  the 
evening. 

Tf  Ibid.,  p.  61. 
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unclean  touch,*  for  the  ablutions  necessary  before  meals.  That 
grave  and  simple  man,  with  his  fine  patriarchal  countenance,  where 
the  passions  had  left  no  trace,  and  that  angelic  maiden,  so  eager  to 
serve  him  with  the  solicitude  of  a tender  child,  formed  a group 
worthy  of  the  golden  age.f 

Meanwhile  the  hour  was  come — the  hour  which  the  Eternal 
had  marked  out  in  his  divine  counsels  for  the  Incarnation  of  his 
Son.  The  angel  Gabriel,  one  of  the  four  J who  stand  always  before 
the  Lord,  received  a mysterious  mission  which  withdrew  him  for  a 
time  from  the  heavenly  court.  Assuming  one  of  those  radiant 
coverings  of  thick  air  wherewith  the  celestial  spirits  clothe  them- 
selves when  they  are  to  fall  under  the  gross  senses  of  the  children 
of  men,§  the  angel  left  behind  him  the  golden  palaces  and  emerald 
walls  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  whose  gates  are  twelve  pearls,  J 
and  spread  his  vast  white  wings,^  his  face  all  radiant  with  benignant 
joy ; for  he  was  bearing  to  earth  a message  of  peace,  and  the  holy 
angels  take  as  much  pleasure  in  the  happiness  of  men  as  the  wicked 
spirits  do  in  their  sufferings  and  their  ruin. 

Having  crossed  the  measureless  wastes  of  heaven,  in  which  every 
star  is  an  oasis,  the  angel  who  had  foretold  to  Daniel  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah,  and  who  was  now  setting  out  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  great  promise  of  God,  directed  his  course  with  the 


* Amongst  the  Jews  there  were  numberless  precautions  to  be  taken  for  purifying 
the  vessels  in  which  water  was  drawn  or  food  prepared.  They  were  not  only  careful 
in  regard  to  their  having  belonged  to  strangers,  but  they  carried  their  scruples  much 
farther  still,  for  a thousand  circumstances  rendered  them  unclean.  {Misnak,  Ordo 
Puritatum.) 

■j*  iVan  dedignabar  parare  et  minislrare  qace  crant  necessaria  Joseph.  Such  are  the 
words  put  in  the  mouth  of  Mary  by  an  ancient  author,  and  it  is  in  perfect  conformity 
with  the  still  existing  customs. 

X “ There  are  four  angels  who  are  scarcely  ever  seen  on  earth,”  says  the  Rabbins, 
“becau.se  they  stand  around  the  throne  of  God;  the.se  angels  are;  Michael,  who  is 
on  the  right;  Gabriel,  on  the  left;  Uriel,  who  is  before  God  ; and  Raphael,  who  is 
behind  him.”  {Bibl.  Rabbin,  i.,  p.  206.) 

§ St.  Thomas  of  Aquinas,  Question  unique  des  creatures  spirituelles^  Art.  6. 

11  Apocalypse,  ch.  xxi.,  v.  21. 

^ The  Jews  represent  the  angels,  as  Christians  do,  with  wings.  The  Koran  gives 
the  angel  Gabriel  one  hundred  and  forty  pairs  of  wings,  and  says  that  it  takes  him 
only  an  hour  to  come  from  heaven  to  earth.  {Legend  of  Mahomet.') 
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rapidity  of  thought  towards  a little  planet,  which  his  piercing  eye 
descried  at  an  immense  distance,  first,  in  the  state  of  a nebulous 
star ; then  shining  with  a pale  milky  light ; then,  at  last,  with  the 
rotundity  and  tranquil  light  of  the  moon,  whose  phases  it  has. 

On  approaching  this  little  globe,  which  man  has  proudly  divided 
into  zones  and  hemispheres — where  he  toils  with  senseless  ardour  to 
amass  some  treasures  which  he  makes  his  god — the  angel  began  to 
distinguish  ponds  of  blue,  shining  water,  surmounted  by  dark  peaks 
like  little  submarine  rocks.  These  were  our  oceans  and  our  lofty 
mountains.  The  cities  did  not  yet  appear,  nor  men.  At  length  the 
earth,  which  had  first  appeared  under  a microscopic  form,  gradually 
expanded  into  vast  countries  of  many  kingdoms,  intersected  udth 
deserts,  and  planted  with  forests.  Arrived  at  the  zenith  of  Pal- 
estine, the  angel  cast  a gracious  glance  on  the  pretty  town  of 
Nazareth,  and,  descending  softly  through  the  clouds  after  the 
manner  of  a falling  star,  he  gi'acefully  lowered  himself  to  the 
humble,  but  holy  dwelling  of  Joseph,  the  carpenter  of  Galilee, 
whose  fathers  were  kings. 

The  sun  was  declining  towards  the  lofty  promontory  of  Carmel, 
and  was  soon  to  set  behind  the  horizon  of  the  Syrian  Sea,  when 
the  angel  presented  himself  in  the  simple  oratory  of  the  blessed 
Virgin.*  Faithful  to  the  religious  customs  of  her  people,  Mary, 
her  head  turned  towards  the  temple,f  was  then  engaged  in  her 
evening  prayer  to  the  God  of  Jacob.  J “ Hail,  full  of  grace,”  said 
the  heavenly  messenger,  bending  his  radiant  head;  “the  Lord  is 
with  thee ; blessed  art  thou  amongst  women.” 

Mary  was  alarmed  at  this  marvellous  apparition.  Perhaps  she 


* It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  angel’s  visit  to  the  blessed  Virgin  took  place 
about  the  close  of  the  day. 

f The  people  of  the  East  turn  towards  a certain  point  of  the  heavens  when  they 
pray;  this  is  what  they  call  the  Kebla.  The  Jews  turn  towards  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  Mahometans  towards  Mecca,  the  Sabeans  towards  the  south,  and  the 
Ghel)ers  towards  the  rising  sun. 

J The  Jews  prayed  three  times  a day;  at  sunrise  in  the  morning,  at  three  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  when  sacrifice  was  offered,  and  in  the  evening  at  sun.set.  According  to 
the  Rabbins,  Abraham  established  the  morning  prayer,  Isaac  that  of  the  afternoon, 
and  Jacob  that  of  the  evening.  (Basnage,  1.  vii.,  ch.  17.) 
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feared,  like  Moses,  to  see  God  and  die.  Perhaps,  as  bt.  Ambrose 
thought,  her  virginal  modesty  was  alarmed  at  sight  of  that  son 
of  heaven,  who  introduced  himself,  like  a sunbeam,  into  that 
solitary  cell,  where  no  man  ever  entered.*  Perhaps  it  was  the 
respectful  attitude  and  splendid  eulogium  of  the  angel  that  dis- 
turbed her  humility.  However  it  was,  the  Gospel  mentions  that 
she  was  troubled  within  herself,  and  tried  in  vain  to  understand 
the  object  of  that  surprising  visit,  and  the  hidden  meaning  of  that 
mysterious  salutation. 

The  angel,  perceiving  her  alarm,  mildly  said,  ‘‘Fear  not,  Mary, 
for  thou  hast  found  grace  with  God.  Behold,  thou  shalt  conceive 
in  thy  womb,  and  shalt  bring  forth  a Son,  and  thou  shalt  call  his 
name  Jesus.  He  shall  be  great,  and  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  the 
Most  High : and  the  Lord  God  shall  give  unto  him  the  throne  of 
David  his  father:  and  he  shall  reign  in  the  house  of  Jacob  for 
ever.”  At  these  words,  which  would  have  overwhelmed  another 
with  joy,  the  chaste  and  prudent  Mary  thought  only  of  her  vir- 
ginal wreath,  which  she  was  resolved  never  to  tarnish,  and  inquired 
how  this  prediction  was  to  be  reconciled  with  her  vow  of  perpetual 
chastity.* 

Virginal  purity  is  a thing  so  holy  in  the  eyes  of  the  angels 
that  Gabriel,  in  order  to  reassure  Mary,  feared  not  to  reveal  a 
part  of  the  chaste  mystery  of  the  Incarnation.  “The  power  of 
the  Most  High  shall  overshadow  thee,”  said  he,  “and  the  Holy 
which  shall  be  bom  of  thee,  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God.”f 


♦ Calvin,  that  haughty  heresiarch,  who  burned  Servetus  while  preaching  toleration, 
dared  to  calumniate  the  Virgin,  taking  occasion  from  this  text  to  accuse  her  of  incre- 
dulity. St.  Augustine  had  met  the  objection  long  beforehand.  ‘*The  Virgin  does  not 
doubt,”  said  he,  non  qimsi  incredula  de  oraculo  ; she  only  seeks  to  be  inf<  rmcd  as  to 
how  the  miracle  is  to  be  wrought.”  St.  John  Chrysostom  adds  that  this  inquiry  is  the 
effect  of  respectful  admiration,  and  not  of  vain  curiosity. 

t This  Gospel  record  has  been  received  by  the  Mussulmans  themselves.  Here  is 
how  the  Koran  relates  the  interview  between  the  blessed  Virgin  and  the  angel.  “ The 
angel  said  unto  Mary;  *God  announces  his  Word  to  thee;  he  shall  be  called  Jesus,  the 
Messiah,  the  Son  of  Mary,  great  in  this  world  and  in  the  other,  and  the  confident  of 
the  Most  High;  men  shall  hear  his  Word  from  infancy  to  old  age,  and  he  shall  be 
numbered  amongst  the  just.’  * Lord,’  answered  Mary,  ‘ how  could  I have  a son  ? I 
know  not  man.’  ‘Yet  so  shall  it  be,’  replied  the  angel;  ‘God  forms  creatures  as 
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Then,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  heavenly  ambassadors,  he 
would  give  her  a sign  which  should  confirm  the  truth  of  his  words. 
“ And  behold,  thy  cousin  Elizabeth,  she  hath  also  conceived  a son 
in  her  old  age : and  this  is  the  sixth  month  with  her  that  is  called 
barren : because  no  word  shall  be  impossible  with  God.” 

Sarah  had  smiled  an  incredulous  smile  when  the  angel,  seated 
under  the  oaks  which  shaded  her  tent,  announced  that  she — old 
and  barren — should  bear  a son.  Mary,  to  whom  a new  prodigy 
was  announced,  a thing  unprecedented  under  the  sun — ^in  fine,  a 
virginal  maternity — immediately  believed  the  divine  promise,  and 
humbling  herself  before  Him  who  exalted  her  above  all  women, 
she  answered  submissively,  B^iold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord, 
be  it  done  unto  me  according  to  thy  Avill !”  At  these  words  the 
angel  disappeared,  and  the  Word  was  made  flesh  to  dwell 
amongst  us.*  Thus  it  was  that  the  angel  of  light  treated  of  our 
salvation  with  the  second  Eve,  when  the  crime  of  the  guilty  Eve, 
who  had  conspired  our  ruin  with  the  infernal  angel,  was  gloriously 
repaired.  Thus  it  was  that  a simple  mortal  was  raised  to  the 
unequalled  dignity  of  Mother  of  God,  and  that,  virgin  and  mother 
both  together,  she  united  by  a new  miracle  the  two  most  opposite 
and  sublime  states  of  her  sex.  “ Let  us  dive  no  farther  into  this 
mystery,”  says  St.  John  Chrysostom,  “or  seek  to  know  how  the 
Holy  Ghost  could  work  this  prodigy  in  the  Virgin;  that  divine 
generation  is  an  unfathomable  abyss  which  no  curious  glance  may 
sound.”f 

We  have  adopted  the  opinion  of  the  doctors  and  theologians 
who  maintain  that  Joseph  was  legally  the  spouse  of  Mary  at  the 
time  of  the  Incarnation.  Yet  this  opinion  is  controverted;  and 
amongst  the  authorities  who  pretend  that  Mary  was  not  yet  the 
spouse,  but  only  the  betrothed  of  Joseph,  we  find  in  the  first  rank 
the  great  St.  John  Chrysostom  himself.J  Still,  Mary  was  living  in 


he  pleases  ; if  he  wills  that  any  thing  should  exist,  he  says,  Be  done,  and  it  is  done.’  ” 
(Ko.,  ch.  iii.) 

* The  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  took  place  on  the  25th  of  March,  on  a Friday 
evening,  according  to  Father  Drexelius. 
f St.  John  Chrysostom,  Ser.  4. 

X Descoutures  has  erred  in  placing  St.  John  Chrysostom  amongst  those  who  main- 
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the  house  of  Joseph,  according  to  the  same  Father,  at  the  moment 
of  the  Annunciation.  “ For,”  says  that  illustrious  doctor,  “ in 
former  times  it  was  customary  for  betrothed  brides  to  reside  in 
the  house  of  the  intended  husband,  which  is  still  occasionally 
done.  We  see  that  the  sons-in-law  of  Lot  dwelt  in  the  house  of 
their  future  father-in-law.”* 

Notwithstanding  her  profound  respect  for  St.  John  Chrysostom, 
the  Church  has  not  adopted  his  opinion.  The  example  of  the 
sons-in-law  of  Lot,  which  he  brings  forward  to  prove  his  case,  is 
badly  chosen.  Scripture  nowhere  says  that  they  lived  with  Lot ; 
and  all  goes  to  prove  the  contrary,  since  the  patriarch  was  obliged 
to  go  out,  at  a moment  of  terror  and  consternation,  whilst  the 
wicked  city  was  in  an  uproar,  to  warn  sons-hv-law  that  were  to 
have  his  daughters.  Even  supposing  that  these  young  men  had 
formed  a part  of  Lot’s  family,  since  the  flocks  of  that  patriarch 
covered  the  hiUs  and  valleys  of  an  entire  province,  they  would 
have  been,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  precisely  what  Jacob 
was  in  Mesopotamia,  active  and  vigilant  servants,  day  and  night 
^parched  with  heat,  and  with  frost. \ We  nowhere  see  that  they 
had  their  betrothed  in  their  tents ; they  lived  under  the  protection 
of  the  patriarch,  whose  chief  shepherds  they  were ; there  is  nothing 
in  this  contrary  to  the  customs  of  Asia.  The  blessed  Virgin,  being 
an  orphan  and  alone  in  the  world,  would  have  been  in  an  awkward 
position,  residing  in  the  house  of  her  betrothed  husband.  Such  a 
supposition  could  only  be  authorized  by  a general  custom  amongst 
the  Hebrews,  and  we  And  in  their  code  an  express  law  against  it.J 
St.  Chrysostom  himself  tells  us,  and  in  this  he  fully  agrees  with  the 
ancient  theologians,  that  God  long  covered  with  an  impenetrable 
veil  the  miraculous  maternity  of  Mary,  in  order  to  save  her  from 
a revolting  suspicion,  which  would  have  been  as  hurtful  to  the 
dinnity  of  the  Son  as  to  the  universal  respect  due  to  the  Mother. 


tain  that  Joseph  was  legally  the  husband  of  Mary  at  the  time  of  the  Incarnation; 
that  writer,  who  is  in  general  rery  judicious,  probably  quoted  him  from  supposition. 

* St.  John  Chrysostom,  Strm.  4. 
f Qtn.,  ch.  xxxi.,  t.  40. 

J Misnah,  t.  iii.,  de  Sponsalibus.  Selden,  Uxor  Hehraica. 
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Now,  marriage  alone  could  cover  with  its  honoured  mantle  the 
mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  for  a mere  betrothal  would  not  have 
sufficed.  And  then,  if  Joseph  and  Mary  had  been  only  betrothed 
at  the  time  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word,  they  would  have  been 
nothing  more  four  months  after,  since  the  Gospel  mentions  that 
Mary,  after  the  Annunciation,  set  out  with  haste  to  visit  St.  Eliza- 
beth, and  that  it  was  only  on  her  return  from  Hebron,  after  an 
absence  of  three  months,  that  she  was  found  with  child,  a phrase 
which  indicates  a position  visible  to  all.  Are  we  to  suppose  that 
the  marriage  of  the  Virgin  was  only  celebrated  when  her  maternity 
was  known  and  established  ? What  would  the  two  families  have 
thought  ? What  would  the  people  of  Nazareth  have  said  as  they 
thronged  to  witness  the  ceremony  ? What  insulting  remarks  would 
have  been  applied  to  the  most  pure  Virgin,  amongst  a people  with 
whom  female  chastity  was  so  sacred  that  its  violation  was  inevitably 
punished  with  death!  Would  not  the  birth  of  the  Messiah — that 
birth  which  was  to  be  pure  a^s  the  morniug-dew — ^have  been  tainted 
and  defiled  by  this  foul  slander?  Would  not  the  Jews,  and  espe- 
cially those  of  Nazareth,  who  were  so  much  opposed  to  Chiist,  and 
who  called  him  the  carpentei’''s  son — would  they  not  have  taunted 
him  with  the  irregularity  of  his  birth?  But  this  they  did  not  do, 
and  the  evident  conclusion  is  that  they  could  not  do  it. 

Here,  then,  undoubtedly,  are  the  reasons  which  induced  many 
illustrious  theologians  to  hold  that  Mary  was  really  married,  not- 
withstanding the  support  which  the  opposite  party  seem  to  find 
in  the  words  of  St.  Matthew — words  which  would  seem  to  favour 
the  other  interpretation — but  which  are  far  from  being  so  precise  as 
to  resolve  the  difficulty.*  Finally,  the  dispute  has  never  turned  on 


* The  verse  which  has  divided  the  doctors  is  this:  Christi  autem  generatio  sic  erat: 
cum  esset  despomata  mater  ejus  Maria  Joseph^  anteqnam  convcnirenty  inventa  est  m utcro 
hahens  de  Spiritu  Sancto.  Those  who  dwell  on  the  meaning  of  these  words  say  that 
the  Virgin  was  only  betrothed,  because  the  Greek  verb  which  renders  the  Hebrew 
expression  of  St.  Matthew  means  desponderi^  to  be  promised,  and  because  there  is 
another  term  signifying  to  be  married,  just  as  there  are  amongst  the  Latins  desponderi 
and  nuhcre,  so  that  St.  Joseph  had  not  yet  taken  the  Virgin  to  his  house.  This  they 
prove  by  that  part  of  the  20th  verse,  Noli  timere  accipere  Mariam  conjugem  tuam : 
quod  enim  in  ea  natum  est^  de  Spiritu  Sancto  which  they  thus  explain:  “Fear  not 
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the  principal  point.  Whether  wife  or  betrothed,  no  true  Christian 
has  ever  doubted  that  the  Mother  of  God  was  the  purest  and 
holiest  of  virgins.  The  Mussulmans  themselves  agree  that  she  was 
the  source  a/nd  mine  of  p^vrity* 


to  take  Mary  for  thy  wife,  for  what  is  conceived  in  her  is  conceived  by  the  operation  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  But  in  order  to  translate  thus,  there  must  be,  in  conjugem  tnam. 
The  opposite  party,  who  are  sustained  by  many  of  the  Fathers,  by  respectable  com- 
mentators, and  nearly  all  the  theologians,  find  wherewith  to  combat  their  opponents 
in  the  second  chapter  of  St.  Luke,  where,  notwithstanding  that  the  Virgin  was  already 
married  to  Joseph,  the  Evangelist  employs  the  Greek  term  vmoxveLoSaiy  which  signifies 
being  promised,  and  says,  U t profiteretur  cum  Maria  desponsata  sihi  uxre  proegnante : 
to  the  end  that  he  might  have  an  understanding  with  his  betrothed  wdfe,  who  was  with 
child.  And  in  the  19th  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Joseph  is  called 
tir  ^us  (her  husband)  and  not  her  betrothed.  Although  St.  Matthew  calls  the  blessed 
Virgin  sponsa  (betrothed)  and  she  a wife,  that  does  not  prove  that  she  had  not  yet 
contracted  marriage;  it  is  merely  to  show,  aa  one  of  the  Fathers  remarks,  that  she 
had  no  closer  connection  with  her  spouse  than  if  she  was  only  his  betrothed. 

♦ The  purity  of  Mary  is  fully  recognised  by  the  Mussulmans;  hence  we  find  that 
Abou-Ishac,  ambassador  from  the  Caliph  to  the  court  of  the  Greek  Emperor,  being 
present  at  a religious  conference  with  the  patriarch  and  the  Greek  bishops,  the  latter 
reproached  the  Mussulmans  with  many  slanderous  stories  which  had  been  formerly 
circulated  against  Aischah,  the  widow  of  their  prophet,  which  had  occasioned  grievous 
disputes  amongst  them.  Whereupon  Abou-Ishac  replied  that  these  disputes  were  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that,  amongst  Christians,  there  had  been  so  much  difference 
of  opinion  regarding  the  glorious  Mary,  mother  of  Jesus,  “ who  may  be  called,”  said  he, 
mine  and  source  of  all  purity”  genab  ismet  mealo  kon  offet.  (D^Herbelot,  Bihlu 
oth.  OrienUde,  t.  iL,  p.  620.) 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  TI8ITATION. 

Meanwhile,  Mary,  informed  hy  tlie  angel  of  the  miraculous 
pregnancy  of  Elizabeth,  resolved  on  going  to  offer  her  tender 
congratulations  to  her  venerable  relative.  It  was  not.,  as  heretics 
have  dared  to  assert,  that  the  Virgin  wished  to  have  ocular 
demonstration  of  the  reality  of  that  extraordinary  event.  She 
knew  that  nothing  is  impossible  to  God,  and  could  not  suppose 
that  an  envoy  from  heaven  would  bring  her  words  of  falsehood 
and  deceit  from  the  Most  High.  She  set  out,  not  to  assure  herself, 
but  because  she  was  sure.  She  set  out  with  haste,  because  charity, 
says  St.  Ambrose,  admits  neither  hesitation  nor  delay ; and  because, 
with  her  wonted  kindness  and  benevolence,  she  longed  to  impart 
to  the  venerable  guardians  of  her  childhood  a portion  of  that 
sanctification,  and  of  those  celestial  graces,  which  sprang  from  her 
soul,  as  from  a source  of  living  water,  ever  since  she  bore  in  her 
chaste  womb  the  Creator  of  the  world. 

With  the  consent  of  St.  Joseph,  whose  simple  but  elevated 
soul  was  in  perfect  unison  with  her  own,  Mary  set  out  from 
Nazareth  in  the  season  of  roses,  and  took  her  way  towards  the 
mountains  of  Judea,  where  Zachary,  the  Aaronite,  had  his  dwelling. 
The  Scripture,  omitting  details  and  barely  mentioning  facts,  does 
not  mention  whether  the  Virgin  was  accompanied  by  any  one  on 
this  journey.  Some  authors  have  thought  that  she  travelled  alone, 
which  is  altogether  improbable.  In  fact,  the  distance  from  Nazar 
reth  to  the  city  of  Ain*  is  five  days’  journey.  There  was  part 
of  Galilee  to  be  traversed,  with  the  hostile  country  of  Samaria^ 
and  nearly  all  the  lands  of  Juda.  Then,  the  country  is  bristling 
with  mountaias,  intei’sected  by  foaming  torrents,  and  interspersed 
with  deserts.f  The  roads,  which  the  Romans  subsequently  re- 


* Zachary  lived  at  Ain,  or  Aen,  two  leagues  south  of  Jerusalem.  St.  Helen  had  a 
beautiful  church  erected  on  the  site  of  his  house. 

■j"  Although  Judea  was  then  far  more  populous  than  it  now  is,  there  were  still  some 
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paired,  were  at  that  time  only  beaten  by  the  heavy  foot-fall  of 
the  camels,  and  were  covered  with  round  stones,  so  that  the  trav- 
eller was  at  every  step  in  danger  of  falling.  Then,  when  night 
came,  the  wayfarer  was  obliged  to  put  up  in  some  caravanserea, 
where  there  was  nothing  to  be  found  but  a small  room  covered 
with  a rush-mat,*  and  no  provisions  of  any  sort ; for  the  primitive 
hospitality  had  retrograded  amongst  the  Hebrews  in  proportion 
to  the  advance  of  civilization.  Such  being  the  case,  is  it  at  all 
likely  that  a man  of  years  and  experience,  like  Joseph,  would  have 
wantonly  exposed  a young  woman,  fair,  delicate,  and  totally  unused 
to  the  ways  of  the  world,  to  brave  alone  the  thousand  dangers 
of  such  a journey  ? Such  a supposition  is  contrary  to  all  the 
customs  of  Asia,f  and  especially  of  the  people  of  God.  Never 
was  Jewish  woman  allowed  to  undertake  such  a journey  without 
a fitting  escort. 

If  St.  Joseph,  as  Pere  Croiset  thinks,  could  not  accompany  the 
blessed  Virgin,  it  is  probable  that  she  would  join  some  of  her  pious 
relatives  who  were  going  to  the  Holy  City,  and  that  she  thus  trav- 
elled in  safe  company.  In  fact,  we  always  find  her  travelling  with 
some  of  her  friends,  whether  in  going  to  Jerusalem  to  celebrate  the 
grand  festivals,  or  with  the  holy  women,  following  Jesus  during  his 
missions,  at  a much  later  period  of  her  life.  “ Although  she  could 
have  had  no  better  guardian  than  herself,”  says  St.  Ambrose,  “ yet 
she  never  went  abroad  without  fitting  company.’’^ 

Arrived  at  the  sacerdotal  town  where  the  Levite  dwelt  with 
his  blessed  wife,  Mary  went  straight  to  their  well-known  house. 


districts  so  barren  that  they  conld  not  be  cultivated.  The  Gospel  speaks  of  deserts 
not  far  from  the  cities,  whither  Jesus  retired  to  pray. 

* "There  is  no  inn  in  any  part  of  Syria  or  Palestine,”  says  M.  de  Volney;  “ but  the 
cities  and  most  of  the  villages  have  each  a large  building  called  Kervan-Hrai,  which 
serves  as  an  asylum  for  all  travellers.  These  hostelries,  always  placed  outside  the 
walls  of  the  city  or  town,  are  composed  of  four  wings  surrounding  a s([nare  court, 
which  serves  as  a paddock;  they  eontain  neither  furniture  nor  provisions.” 

•f  No  one  travels  alone  in  Syria;  they  go  in  troops  and  caravans,  and  every  one 
must  wait  until  there  are  several  persons  bound  for  the  same  place.  These  precautions 
are  very  necessary  in  countries  open  to  the  Arabs,  such  as  Syria  and  Palestine.  (Vol- 
ney, Vbgage  m Syne.) 

J St.  Ambr.  de  Viryinilnia,  1.  ii. 
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Elizabeth,  apprised  by  a slave  of  her  cousin’s  unexpected  visit, 
came  forth  to  meet  her  with  every  demonstration  of  joy. 

On  seeing  her  approach,  the  young  Vii’gin  bowed  down,  and 
laying  her  hand  on  her  heart.  Peace  he  with  you,  said  she,  eager  to 
give  the  first  salutation.*  Elizabeth  drew  back.  The  pleased  and 
friendly  expression  of  her  countenance  gave  place  to  that  of  pro- 
found respect.  Her  features  kindled  by  degrees.  It  was  plain 
that  something  strange  and  unusual  was  passing  within  her.  The 
simple  formula  of  politeness  which  the  Virgin  had  pronounced  in 
her  low  sweet  voice  destroyed  Elizabeth’s  familiarity.  Suddenly  the 
prophetic  spirit  descended  upon  her,  and  she  exclaimed,  '■'•Blessed 
art  thou  amongst  women,  and  blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy  womb. 
And  whence  is  this  to  me,”  she  added,  “ that  the  Mother  of  my 
Lord  should  come  to  me?  For  behold,  as  soon  as  the  voice  of 
thy  salutation  sounded  in  my  ears,  the  infant  in  my  womb  leaped 
for  joy.  And  blessed  art  thou  that  hast  believed,  because  those 
things  shall  be  accomplished  that  were  spoken  to  thee  by  the 
Lord.” 

Mary’s  answer  was  the  sublime  Magnificat,  the  first  canticle 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  most  beautiful  in  aU  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

“ My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord;  and  my  sj)irit  hath  rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour: 

“ Because  he  hath  regarded  tlie  liumility  of  his  handmaid;  for,  behold,  from  hence- 
forth all  generations  shall  call  me  blessed. 

“ For  he  that  is  mighty  hath  done  great  things  to  me:  and  holy  is  his  name. 

“ And  his  mercy  is  from  generation  to  generation,  to  them  that  fear  him. 

“He  hath  showed  might  in  his  arm:  he  hath  scattered  the  proud  in  the  conceit  of 
their  heart. 

“ He  hath  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seat,  and  hath  e.valted  the  hnmble. 

“ He  hath  filled  the  hungry  with  good  things:  and  the  rich  he  hath  sent  away 
empty. 

“ He  hath  received  Israel  his  servant,  being  mindful  of  his  mercy. 

“As  he  spoke  to  our  fathers,  to  Abraham  and  to  his  seed  for  ever.” 

It  was  thus  that  the  Virgin  suddenly  saw,  by  a supernatural 


* This  salutation,  so  often  used  by  Christ,  is  still  common  throughout  the  East. 
When  two  persons  meet,  after  the  usual  greeting,  “ Peace  be  with  you  {salem  alaicom), 
they  lay  their  hand  on  their  heart.  This  salutation  ^as  in  use  in  the  days  of  Abraham. 
(Savary,  on  the  llth  ch  of  the  Koran,) 
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light,  those  ancient  prophecies  and  their  perfect  accomplishment — 
herself  a thousand  times  more  enlightened  and  more  privileged  than 
all  the  prophets  put  together.  “ In  that  celebrated  interview,”  says  St. 
Ambrose,  “ Mary  and  Elizabeth  both  prophesied  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
with  whom  they  v'ere  filled,  and  by  the  merit  of  their  children.” 

The  Virgin  remained  three  months  in  the  country  of  the  Hethites, 
within  a short  distance  of  the  city  of  Ain,  in  the  depth  of  a shady 
and  fertile  vale,  where  Zachary  had  his  country-house.*  It  was 
then  that  the  daughter  of  David — ^herself,  too,  a prophetess,  and 
gifted  with  a genius  equal  to  that  of  the  illustrious  founder  of  her 
race — could  contemplate  at  her  leisure  the  starry  firmament,  the 
stately  forests,  and  the  vast  ocean  as  it  stretched  in  ever-changing 
majesty  along  the  blueish  coasts  of  Syria.  The  blessed  Virgin 
never  looked  without  emotion  on  those  magnificent  scenes  of  the 
creation.  All  the  works  of  nature  spoke  to  her  heart  of  their 
great  Author,  and  gently  animated  her  soul  after  having  charmed 
her  eyes.  The  plain,  which  spread  far  and  away  towards  the 
mountains  of  Arabia,  the  blue  dome  of  heaven,  rising  like  a tent 
over  the  habitations  of  men,  gave  her  an  idea  of  the  immensity 
of  the  creating  God;  the  rich  yellow  of  the  crops,  the  delicious 
fruitage,  and  the  fresh  mountain-spring  announced  to  her  his  provi- 
dence; the  voice  of  the  tempest,  his  power;  the  arrangement  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  his  wisdom ; and  his  care  over  the  birds  of  the 
air  and  the  insects  of  the  earth,  his  sovereign  goodness. 

In  these  rural  excursions,  she  sometimes  rested  on  the  verge 
of  a spouting  spring,  whose  sparkling  spray  she  loved  to  watch 
and  to  listen  to  the  gurgling  of  its  water.  This  spring,  called 
Nephtoa  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  now  bears  the  name  of  J/hry.f 

To  the  rear  of  the  Hebrew  pontiff’s  villa  lay  one  of  those 
gardens,  called  by  the  Persians  Paradise^  the  arrangement  of 


* This  country-house  was  within  a short  distance  of  Ain,  in  the  depth  of  a pleasant 
and  fertile  valley  which  now  serves  as  a garden  for  the  village  of  St.  John.  There 
was  formerly  a church  erected  in  this  place  in  memory  of  the  Visitation,  but  it  is  now 
nothing  more  than  a heap  of  ruins. 

t This  fountain  has  so  great  an  abundance  of  water  that  it  irrigates  and  fertilizes 
the  whole  valley.  Tradition  says  that  Mary  sometimes  went  thither.  It  was  called 
Nephtoa  in  the  days  of  Joshua;  it  now  bears  the  name  of  ihe  Virgin's  Fountain. 
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which  had  been  borrowed  by  the  Jewish  captives  from  the  people 
of  Cyrus  and  of  Semiramis.  In  it  were  seen  the  most  beautiful 
trees  of  Palestine ; and  the  tufts  of  flowers  thrown  carelessly  here 
and  there  through  the  glades,  the  sweet  perfume  of  the  orange- 
trees,  the  rivulet  gliding  along  beneath  the  drooping  branches 
of  the  willows,  gave  a thousand  charms  to  the  shade.  There  it 
was  that  Mary’s  mild  persuasions  made  Elizabeth  forget  her  fears 
for  the  issue  of  an  event  whose  anticipation  filled  her  with  hope 
and  joy,  but  which  was  full  of  danger  to  a woman  of  her  advanced 
age.  How  pure,  how  lofty  must  have  been  the  discourse  of  these 
two  holy  women ! the  one  young,  artless,  and  ignorant  of  evil,  like 
Eve  when  she  came  from  her  Creator’s  hand;  the  other  full  of  days, 
and  enriched  with  a long  experience  of  the  things  of  life ; both  pro- 
foundly pious,  and  both  well-pleasing  to  Jehovah : the  one  bearing 
in  her  womb — so  long  barren — a son  who  was  to  be  a p'cypTiet — yea, 
more  than  a prophet',  the  other,  the  blessed  geim  of  the  Most  High, 
the  Chief  and  Liberator  of  Israel. 

In  the  fine  evenings  of  summer,  when  the  silvery  radiance  of 
the  moon  brightened  the  foliage,  the  elegant  meal  of  the  family 
was  spread  beneath  a large  fig-tree,  or  under  the  green  leaves 
of  a spreading  vine.*  There  was  lamb,  fed  on  the  aromatic  slopes 
of  the  moimtains ; fish,  taken  by  the  Sidonian  fisherman ; the  wild 
honeycomb,  from  the  hollow  of  some  ancient  oak ; then,  in  green 
baskets,  skUfully  made  of  palm-leaves,  were  the  dates  of  Jericho,f 
which  figured  even  on  the  table  of  Caesar;  the  apricots  of  Armenia, 
the  pistachio-nuts  of  Aleppo,  and  the  water-melons  of  Egypt : 
finally,  the  golden  wine  of  Lebanon,  the  fragrant  juice  of  vine- 
yards in  the  far-off  islands  of  the  Cyprian  Sea,  and  the  wine 
from  the  hills  of  Engaddi,  preserved  by  the  steward  in  stone- 
jars,  J was  sparkling  in  costly  cups.  Mary,  temperate  as  ever  in 


* The  Hebrews  made  it  a practice  to  eat  in  gardens,  under  trees  and  arbonrs;  it  is 
so  natural,  in  warm  countries,  to  seek  the  fresh  air.  (Fleury,  Maurs  des  Israelites, 

p.  101.) 

f The  dates  of  Syria  and  Judea  are  yellow  and  black,  round  like  apples,  and  very 
sweet.  Pliny  reckons  forty-nine  sorts  of  dates. 

J Tlie  Jews  who  are  settled  in  Yemen  still  make  use  of  these  jars.  (See  Niebuhr, 
Voyage  en  Arahie.) 
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the  midst  of  this  profusion,  contented  herself  with  some  fruit  and 
a cup  of  water.  Frugality  was  not  in  her  a forced  virtue,  it  was 
one  of  choice.* 

Some,  with  a view  to  enhance  the  humility  of  the  Virgin,  which 
requires  no  such  aid,  have  pretended  that  she  acted  as  a servant^ 
and  almost  as  a slave  towards  St.  Elizabeth. 

This  is  mere  folly.  Elizabeth  would  never  have  permitted  a 
woman  whom  she  had  herself  proclaimed  as  the  mother  of  her 
Lord,  and  whom  she  had  loudly  extolled  beyond  all  the  daughters 
of  Sion,  thus  to  humble  herself  before  her.  The  holy  spouse  of 
Zacharyf  had  no  want  of  either  servants  or  slaves.  Christians  and 
Jews  all  agree  that  this  family  was  of  distinguished  rank,  and  the 
illustrious  birth  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  seemed  even  to  throw  some 
discredit  on  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  reputed  parents  were  much 
more  obscure,  and  lived  the  life  of  the  common  people. 

The  attentions  which  the  mild  and  amiable  Virgin  lavished  on 
Elizabeth  had  in  them  nothing  of  servility;  they  were  just  such 
attentions  as  she  would  have  bestowed  on  her  mother  had  heaven 
spared  her  to  her ; and  we  may,  indeed,  suppose  that  she  was  often 
reminded  of  her  own  parents  by  the  sight  of  that  loving,  devoted, 
and  venerable  pair,  who  loved  her  so  paternally,  and  who,  after 
that  first  interview  wherein  her  greatness  was  so  marvellously 
revealed,  never  failed  to  treat  her  with  a profound  respect  which 
Mary’s  humility  would  fain  avert,  but  could  never  wholly  destroy. 


* With  her,  abstinence  seemed  no  longer  a privation ; it  was  rather  her  custom  not  to 
make  use  of  meat,  if  we  may  so  speak.  (P.  Yalverde^  Vie  de  Jesue  Christy  t.  i.,  p.  6 
t Zachary  was  descended  from  Abdia,  father  of  the  eighth  sacerdotal  family. 
These  ancient  familes  were  rare,  several  of  them  having  remained  in  Persia  after  the 
captivity.  Elizabeth  was  descended  from  Aaron  and  from  David.  The  Jews  place 
John  the  Baptist  far  above  Jesus,  because  he  passed  his  life  in  the  desert  and  was  the 
son  of  a pontiff.  Jesus,  on  the  contrary,  was  bom  of  a poor  woman,  and  seemed  to 
them  only  an  ordinary  man.  (St.  J.  Chrysos.  in  Matt.^  Serm.  12.)  The  Mussulmans 
have  retained  a great  idea  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  whom  they  call  Jahia  hen  Zacaria 
(John,  son  of  Zachary).  Saadi,  in  his  Gulistav,  makes  mention  of  the  se|)ulc*hre  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  venerated  in  the  mosque  of  Damascus.  He  himself  had  prayed 
there,  and  he  mentions  an  Arabian  king  who  had  come  there  on  a pilgrimage.  “ The 
Caliph  Abdalmalek  would  fain  buy  that  church  from  the  Christians,”  says  d’Herbelot, 
‘‘and  when  they  refused  to  take  four  thousand  pistoles  which  he  had  offered  them  for 
it,  he  took  it  from  them  by  force.”  {Bihliotheque  Orientale,  t.  ii.) 
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It  is  easy  to  imagine,  say  the  Fathei’S,  how  many  bleasings  were 
drawn  down  on  this  excellent  family  by  the  visit  of  the  blessed 
Virgin.  If  the  Lord  blessed  Obededora  and  aU  that  was  his — even 
so  as  to  excite  the  envy  of  the  holy  king  David — ^for  having  had 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  three  months  in  his  house,  what  blessings 
must  not  Zachary  and  his  household  have  received  from  the  three 
months’  sojourn  of  Her  of  whom  the  ark  of  old  was  but  the  figure, 
so  holy  and  so  venerable  was  she  ? “ The  purity  in  which  St.  John 

passed  his  whole  life,”  says  St.  Ambrose,  “was  the  effect  of  that 
unction  and  of  that  grace  infused  into  his  soul  by  the  presence  of 
the  blessed  Virgin.” 

It  is  not  precisely  known  whether  the  Mother  of  God  assisted 
at  the  delivery  of  Elizabeth.  Origen,  St.  Ambrose  and  other  grave 
authors,  both  ancient  and  modem,  pronounce  in  the  affirmative,  and 
their  opinion  is  highly  probable.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  very 
strange  if,  after  so  long  a visit  to  her  cousin,  Mary  had  suddenly 
left  her  at  the  critical  time,  and  without  any  reasonable  motive 
for  such  a hasty  and  untimely  departure.  Custom  required  that 
all  the  matrons  of  the  family  should  be  with  the  new  mother  to 
share  in  her  happiness.  We  see  by  the  Gospel  that  Elizabeth 
was  surrounded  by  her  friends  on  that  solemn  occasion,  and  that 
the  birth  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  drew  to  his  father’s  house  a 
great  number  of  friends  and  kinsfolk.  It  is  objected  that  vir^ns 
were  not  usually  present  at  such  times,  and  the  objection  is  very 
proper;  but  Mary  was  married,  and  therefore  bound  by  certain 
rules  of  decorum,  which  she  could  not  violate  without  going  in 
ex])ress  contradiction  to  customs  which  had  been  handed  down 
from  the  patriarchal  times.  The  retiring  habits  of  the  Virgin  are 
also  brought  forward  to  prove  that  the  very  rumour  of  the  festivals 
which  were  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  the  Precui'sor  would  have 
driven  her  away  like  a frightened  dove.  But  Mary  could  easily 
reconcile  her  distaste  for  the  world  with  that  exquisite  sense  of 
propriety  attributed  to  her  by  the  Fathers,  and  her  tender  soli- 
citude for  her  mother’s  niece.  It  is,  then,  most  probable  that  she 
remained  in  the  house  of  the  pontiff  until  Elizabeth  was  out  of 
danger;  when,  withdrawing  heiself  from  the  admiration  which 
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she  nevei  failed  to  excite,  she  quitted  tlie  mountains  of  Judea, 
after  having  embraced  and  blessed  the  new  Elias.* 

A religious  author  observes  that  the  blessed  daughter  of  Joa- 
chim went  with  haste  to  visit  her  cousin,  but  that  she  slowly  and 
reluctantly  departed  fi'om  those  fresh  valleys  whose  oaks  had  shel- 
tered angels.f  Perhaps,  like  the  sea-bird,  she  had  a presentiment 
of  the  coming  storm. 


* Some  theologians,  embracing  an  opinion  contrary  to  that  of  Origen  and  St. 
Ambrose,  maintain  their  position  by  quoting  that  passage  of  St.  Lnke  which  only 
mentions  the  delivery  of  Elizabeth  after  having  brouglit  the  Virgin  back  to  Galilee. 

It  seems  to  ns  that  the  subject  demanded  more  reflection  than  these  writers  seem 
to  have  bestowed  upon  it.  For  ourselves,  we  have  carefully  examined  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Luke,  and  that  minute  investigation  has  convinced  us  that  the  proof  brought 
forward  is  any  thing  but  conclusive;  for  it  is  the  manner  of  St.  Luke  to  make  just 
such  transpositions,  as  we  can  show  by  two  instances  of  a similar  kind.  For  instance, 
after  having  followed  the  preaching  of  St.John  the  Baptist  and  announced  his  imprison- 
ment, St.  Luke  speaks,  in  the  following  verse,  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  is 
well  known  to  have  taken  place  long  before  the  Precursor  w^as  cast  into  prison.  In 
recounting  the  adoration  of  the  shepherds,  St.  Luke  enlarges  on  their  marvellous 
accounts  of  their  visit  to  the  grotto  of  Bethlehem,  and  the  astonishment  wherewith 
they  were  heard;  then,  returning  all  at  once  to  the  scene  of  the  adoration,  he  speaks 
of  their  departure  from  the  stable.  This,  then,  is  our  reason  for  adopting  the  opinion 
of  St.  Ambrose,  which,  of  itself,  is  altogether  the  most  probable.  Father  Valverde, 
who  has  closely  studied  the  holy  Fathers,  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  blessed  Virgin 
did  not  leave  her  friends  till  she  had  seen  and  blessed  the  young  Precursor  of  the 
Messiah. 

f In  the  vale  of  Mambre,  which  is  but  six  stadas  from  Hebron,  there  was  still 
to  be  seen,  in  St.  Jerome’s  time,  a tree  of  enorjnous  thickness,  said  to  be  the  identical 
tree  under  which  Abraham  received  the  visit  of  the  three  angels,  who  came  to  announce^^^ 
to  him  the  birth  of  Isaac. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  BETTJEK  EBOU  HEBBON. 

On  her  return  to  Nazareth,  Mary  cheeifuUy  resumed  her  ple- 
beian life,  and  the  toilsome  occupations  which  she  had  to  suspend 
during  her  long  visit.  She  became  again  the  active  and  diligent 
young  housewife,  who  finds  time  for  work,  time  for  prayer,  time 
for  pious  reading;  whose  whole  conversation  was  in  heaven,  and 
who  seemed  to  have  applied  to  herself  those  wise  and  beautiful 
words  of  the  Psalmist,  “AU  the  glory  of  the  king’s  daughter  is 
within.”  Meantime  she  was  advancing  in  her  virginal  pregnancy, 
and  Joseph  began  to  wax  jealous. 

The  high  and  upright  mind  of  the  patriarch  was  tortured  with 
doubt  and  grievous  perplexity.  At  first  he  could  not  believe  his 
eyes,  and  thought  it  more  just  to  distrust  the  evidence  of  his  senses 
than  the  purity  of  a woman  who  had  always  appeared  to  him  a 
prodigy  of  holiness  and  purity.  But  Mary’s  condition  became 
daily  more  evident.  She  wae  found  with  child,  says  the  Gospel ; 
which  means  that  all  Nazareth  knew  the  fact,  and  that  Joseph’s 
friends,  in  the  simplicity  of  their  heart,  came  to  offer  their  cruel 
congratulations,  which  he  had  to  receive  with  a show  of  composure, 
while  they  gave  a crushing  certainty  to  what  he  had  himself  sus- 
pected. According  to  the  Proto-gospel  of  St.  James,  he  prostrated 
himself  before  God,  bathed  in  team,  in  the  first  paroxysm  of  his 
giief,  and  cried  out,  “ Who  has  betrayed  me  ? who  has  brought 
evU.  into  my  house?”  Then,  yielding  to  his  tenderness  for  the 
young  orphan,  whom  he  had  always  regarded  as  the  pearl  and 
glory  of  her  sex,  he  bitterly  accused  himself  for  not  having  taken 
more  care  of  her.  “ Alas !”  said  he  to  himself,  “ my  history  is  that 
of  Adam ; when  he  rested  most  securely  in  his  glory  and  happiness, 
Satan  suddenly  beguiled  Eve  by  deceitful  words  and  seduced  her.”* 
Wben  his  mind  became  calm  enough  to  reflect,  he  found  himself  in 
a most  painful  predicament. 


♦ Proto-gospel  of  St.  James,  in  the  Apocryph  of  Fabric.,  t.  i.,  p.  97. 
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According  to  the  Jewish  law,  adultery  was  punished  with  death. 
When  there  were  no  witnesses  (even  one  would  have  suflSced),  and 
that  the  woman  denied  the  crime  laid  to  her  charge,  she  was  con- 
ducted, by  order  of  the  Sanhedrim,  to  the  eastern  gate  of  the 
temple,  and  there,  in  presence  of  aU,  her  veil  was  tom  off,  a 
cord  from  Egypt  was  put  around  her  neck  to  remind  her  of  the 
miracles  which  God  had  wrought  in  that  country,  her  long  hair  was 
spread  over  her  shoulders — ^because  it  was  a disgrace  for  a Jewish 
woman  to  be  seen  with  her  hair  dishevelled — a priest  pronounced  a 
formal  malediction,  to  which  she  had  to  answer  Amen,  and  then 
presented  to  her  the  famous  cup  of  the  waters  of  jealousy,  which 
was  also  called  the  hitter  waters,  because  they  had  the  taste  of 
wormwood.*  That  accursed  cup  was  sure  to  kill  the  guilty  wife, 
unless  the  husband  himself  had  been  unfaithful.  In  that  case,  the 
miracle  did  not  take  place,  “seeing,”  said  the  doctors  of  Israel, 
“that  it  would  have  been  unjust  if  one  criminal  were  absolved, 
whilst  God  himself  punished  the  other.”f  A hasty,  passionate 
husband  would  not  have  failed  to  drag  Mary  before  the  priests 
of  the  Lord,  so  as  to  have  her  go  through  the  ordeal  of  the  hitter 
waters  I but  Joseph,  the  most  moderate  as  well  as  the  most  just 
of  men,  never  so  much  as  thought  of  taking  such  a step.  Being 
unable  to  keep  Mary  under  his  roof^  since  the  law  of  honour  and 
the  law  of  Moses  both  forbade  it,  he  would,  at  least,  take  aU 
possible  precautions  to  prevent  the  separation  from  injuring  her 
character,  for  he  was  a just  man,  and  unwilling  piMicly  to  &rpose 
her.  “ I wiU  divorce  her,”  said  Joseph  sadly  within  himself,  “ but 
before  God,  and  not  before  the  judges  who  would  condemn  her  to 
death  and  me  to  throw  the  first  stone.  J I will  save  her  from  the 
reproaches  of  her  family  and  the  contempt  of  the  world.  But  how 
am  I to  get  out  of  this  labyrinth  where  death  and  dishonour  stare 
me  ill  the  face  at  every  tmm  ?”  And  the  son  of  David  was  over- 
whelmed with  affliction. 


♦ Basnage,  1.  yu.,  ch.  22. 
f Wagenseil,  in  Sotah,  p.  244. 

J It  was  decreed  by  the  Jewish  law  that  the  accuser  should  cast  the  first  stone 
at  the  person  whr  was  condemned  on  his  accusation.  (See  Instil,  de  Moist,  t.  ii.,  p.  65.) 
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Mary  could  not  but  see  the  gloomy  dejection  of  the  just  man 
to  whom  God  had  confided  her,  and  certainly  it  must  have  cost  her 
much  to  conceal  from  him  the  glorious  embassy  of  the  angeh  But 
how  was  she  to  communicate  an  event  so  strange,  so  miraculous  as 
that  of  her  divine  maternity,  and  without  other  proof  than  her 
own  assertion?  Justly  persuaded  that  the  mystery  of  the  Incar- 
nation of  the  Word  must  be  revealed  by  supernatural  means  in 
order  to  be  believed,  and  leaving  to  Him  who  had  wrought  such 
great  things  in  her  the  care  of  convincing  Joseph  of  her  innocence, 
“ the  daughter  of  David,”  says  the  great  bishop  of  Meaux,  “ at  the 
risk  of  seeing  herself  not  only  suspected  and  abandoned,  but  also 
lost  and  dishonoured,  left  all  to  God  and  remained  in  peace.” 

The  Eternal,  from  the  height  of  his  starry  throne,  cast  a look 
of  compassion  on  the  just  man  whom  he  had  made  to  undergo  so 
hard  a trial,*  before  raising  him  to  the  supreme  honour  of  being  his 
representative  on  earth ; and  the  angels,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on 
the  holy  house  of  Nazareth,  anxiously  awaited  the  result  of  that 
secret  struggle  wherein  humanity,  duty,  and  the  noblest  feelings 
of  the  soul  were  engaged.  At  length,  the  patriarch  conceived  an 
idea  so  generous,  so  heroic  as  almost  to  place  him  on  a level  with 
the  Queen  of  Angels.  He  resolved  to  sacrifice  his  honour,  the 
respect  which  he  had  gained  by  his  spotless  life,  the  means  of 
existence  which  furnished  his  daily  bread,  and  the  air  of  his  native 
land,  so  necessary  to  the  aged,  in  order  to  save  the  reputation  of  a 
wife  who  did  not  even  seek  to  justify  herself,  and  who  was  so 
cruelly  condemned  by  appearances.  There  was  but  one  way  to 
leave  Mary  without  ruining  her,  for  her  family  would  have  pro- 
voked explanations  which  must  have  ended  fatally.  It  was,  to 
expatriate  himself,  to  go  leave  his  bones  in  a foreign  land,  and  to 
take  upon  himself  aU  the  odium  of  such  a desertion.  There  is  a 
species  of  resignation  which  is  in  itself  a glorious  triumph,  and 


* “Undoubtedly/^  says  Bossuet  {^Elev,  sur  les  Mi/st.)^  “God  could  have  abridged 
these  sufferings  of  Joseph  by  sooner  revealing  to  him  the  mystery  of  Mary^s  preg- 
nancy; but  his  virtue  would  not  then  have  been  put  to  the  proof.  We  should  not 
have  seen  Joseph  triumph  over  the  most  indomitable  of  all  passions,  and  the  n'iOst 
rational  jealousy  that  ever  was  would  not  have  been  cast  down  at  the  feet  of  virtue.” 
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there  are  sorrows  wnich,  if  patiently  endured,  Heaven  repays  as 
munificently  as  martyrdom  itself.  Of  this  class  was  the  unknown 
sacrifice  of  the  Virgin’s  spouse.  In  order  to  reconcile  his  duty  and 
his  humanity,  he  accepted  beforehand  the  ignominious  character  of 
a heartless  husband,  an  unfeeling  father,  a man  without  conscience, 
and  without  faith.  He  accepted  the  contempt  of  his  neighbours, 
the  mortal  hatred  of  Mary’s  friends,  and  resolved  to  give  up  his 
good  name  for  the  sake  of  her  whose  mysterious  and  unaccountable 
position  filled  his  heart  with  sorrow  and  made  his  life  miserable. 

St.  John  Chrysostom  delights  to  dwell  on  the  admirable  conduct 
of  St.  Joseph.  “It  was  expedient,”  says  that  great  saint,  “that 
coming  on  the  time  of  our  Saviour  there  should  appear  many 
marks  of  greater  perfection  than  the  world  had  yet  dreamed  of. 
Thus,  when  the  sun  is  about  to  rise,  the  East  assumes  a brilliant 
colouring  long  before  the  first  streak  of  day  has  reached  the  hori- 
zon ; so  did  Jesus  Christ,  about  to  emerge  from  the  womb  of  the 
Virgin,  already  shed  light  on  the  world.  Hence  it  was  that,  even 
before  that  divine  birth,  prophets  leaped  for  joy  in  their  mother’s 
womb,  women  prophesied,  and  Joseph  manifested  a superhuman 
degree  of  virtue.” 

We  have  here  adopted  the  opinion  of  St.  John  Chrysostom  in 
preference  to  that  of  St.  Bernard,  who  supposes  that  Joseph  pene- 
trated of  himself  the  mystery  'of  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  that, 
seeing  Mary  pregnant,  he  doubted  not — ^in  his  profound  veneration 
for  her — ^that  she  must  be  the  miraculous  Virgin  of  Isaiah.  “ He 
believed  it,”  says  the  Apostle  of  the  Crusades,  “and  it  was  only 
from  a sentiment  of  humility  and  respect  like  unto  that  which 
made  St.  Peter  afterwards  say.  Depart  from  me^  O Lord^  for  I 
am  a sinfid  man^  that  St.  Joseph,  not  less  humble  than  St.  Peter, 
thought  of  leaving  the  Virgin,  not  doubting  that  she  would  be 
pregnant  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind.” 

This  interpretation — a very  pious  one,  indeed,  and  worthy  of 
him  who  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  devout  chaplain  of  Mary — 
is  yet  more  in  accordance  with  the  ascetic  notions  of  the  middle 
ages  than  with  the  customs  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  and  will  not 
stand  a close  investigation.  In  fact,  the  words  of  the  Evangelist 
are  so  clear  that  it  takes  no  small  industry  to  make  them  obscure. 
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It  is  not  at  all  that  instinctive  feeling  of  religious  ai\'e,  which  makes 
us  shrink  from  a religious  object,  that  suggests  to  Joseph  the  idea 
of  leaving  Mary;  it  is  the  prompting  of  conscience  and  of  duty, 
“He  was  just,”  says  Bossuet,  “and  his  justice  would  not  permit  him 
to  remain  in  the  company  of  a woman  whom  he  could  no  longer 
believe  innocent.  As  for  his  suspecting  what  had  happened  by  the 
operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  was  a miracle  as  yet  unexampled, 
and  could  by  no  means  present  itself  to  the  human  mind.” 

The  words  of  the  angel  would  no  longer  have  a meaning,  and 
would  savour  of  falsehood — which  could  not  be  the  ciise — if  St, 
Bernard’s  hypothesis  were  carried  out.  “Fear  not,”  said  the  ambas- 
sador of  God,  “to  take  unto  thee  Mary  thy  wife:  for  that  which  is 
conceived  in  her  is  of  the  Holy  Ghost.”  Does  Joseph  proclaim  his 
unworthiness  at  the  moment  when  he  is  made  certain  that  Mary 
bears  in  her  womb  the  very  Author  of  nature  ? Does  he  reveal  to 
the  angel  those  scruples  which  must  noAv  be  more  urgent  than  ever  ? 
Docs  he  beg  that  the  cup  of  honour,  presented  to  him  by  the 
celestial  messenger,  may  pass  to  some  worthier  mortal?  He  does 
nothing  of  the  kind.  The  storm  of  his  soul  is  suddenly  hushed, 
and  he  falls  into  that  profound  calm  which  follows  great  moral 
tempests. 

Some  will  have  it  that  the  prophecies  relating  to  the  Messiah 
were  familiar  to  Joseph,  as  to  all  the  Hebrews ; that  he  must 
have  been  aware  that  the  time  of  the  Messiah  w'as  at  hand,  and 
that  he  must  have  known  at  first  sight,  considering  the  sanctity 
of  Mary,  that  she  bore  in  her  womb  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
But  the  understanding  of  those  prophecies  was  then  far  from 
being  as  easy  as  may  now  be  imagined.  Whether  it  was  that 
Isaiah’s  allegorical  descriptions  of  the  gloiious  reign  of  Emmanuel 
had  led  the  synagogue  into  error,  or  that  the  carnal  mind  of  the 
Jews  could  not  raise  itself  above  the  earth  and  earthly  things,  it 
is  certain  that  the  Hebrew  people,  that  hard-headed  jpeople^  had 
taken  a wrong  view  of  the  subject,  and  did  not  choose  to  be  set 
right.  The  ambassador  of  God,  the  desired  of  the  nations,  was  to 
be  a legislator,  a great  captain,  a monarch  magnificent  and  powerful 
as  Solomon.  The  Apostles  themselves  were  long  mistaken  as  to 
the  humble  and  pacific  mission  of  the  poor  King^  udio  passed 
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sihntly  along.  They  were  seen  to  flatter  themselves  with  gilded 
visions  and  kingdoms  in  perspective,  even  in  sight  of  that  deicide 
city  where  their  Master  was  to  be  put  to  death.  It  was  not 
without  an  effort  that  our  Lord  brought  them  back  to  spiritualism, 
and  rectified  their  ideas,  ever  ready  to  return  within  the  narrow 
channel  of  material  and  palpable  goods,  whither  they  were  directed 
by  the  ambitious  dreams  of  doctors  and  traditionary  Pharisees.* 

If  even  the  Apostles,  then,  had  so  much  trouble  in  divesting 
themselves  of  their  childish  prejudices — ^they  who  lived  amid  the 
miracles  of  the  Messiah  and  in  constant  intercourse  with  him — how 
could  Joseph  have  done  it  of  himself,  without  assistance  from  on 
high  ? The  coarse  gannents  of  the  workman  had  little  resemblance 
to  the  purple  of  the  kings  of  Juda ; and  of  all  things,  it  was  least 
expected  that  the  Messiah  should  spring  from  the  pe<'))le.  Galilee 
was,  besides,  the  last  country  that  would  have  been  thought  of. 
“ Search  the  Scriptures,”  said  the  doctors  of  the  law  to  the  disciples 
of  Chiist,  “and  see  that  out  of  Galilee  a prophet  riseth  not.”  In 
fact,  the  prophets  had  specially  mentioned  Bethlehem  of  Juda — 
Bethlehem,  the  house  of  bread — as  the  birth-place  of  the  Messiah ; 
and  the  Jewish  commentators,  outstripping  the  prophets,  pretended 
to  point  out  the  quarter  of  the  city  in  which  he  was  to  be  born.f 
Joseph  was  too  humble  to  think  that  his  lowly  roof  was  to  shelter 
so  much  greatness,  and  Mary’s  silence  left  him  nothing  to  guess. 

As  for  the  project  of  sending  back  the  Virgin  to  her  own  family, 
through  pure  respect.,  as  some  learned  theologians  of  the  Bemardine 
school  will  have  it — ^it  would  have  been  utterly  impracticable  in  a 
nation  so  jealous  of  all  that  concerned  female  honour.  Mary  was 
an  orphan,  and  therefore  under  the  care  of  her  relations,  all  of 
whom  were  not  of  a pacific  disposition,  while  it  is  probable  that 
some  of  them  were  far  from  being  pleased  by  the  marriage  of 
their  young  kinswoman  with  the  obscure  Nazarene.  It  is  very 
improbable  that  they  would  have  taken  Joseph’s  word,  and  ad- 


* Bossuet,  Elevations  sur  les  Mysthres^  t.  ii.,  p.  135. 

•f*  Whence  comes  be  (the  Messiah)  ? From  the  royal  city,  Bethlehem  of  Juda. 
Where  are  his  parents?  In  the  quarter  Biral  Harba  of  Bethlehem  of  Juda.  (See 
Talmud  de  Jerusalem.) 
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mitted,  without  further  information,  that  the  Virgin  was  pregnant 
of  the  King-Memiah.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  they  would 
have  brought  the  husband  before  the  tribunal  of  the  ancients,  there 
to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct ; for  the  question  w'as  no  longer 
of  a simple  divorce,  but  of  the  state  of  the  child  borne  by  Mary,  a 
young  woman  of  illustrious  birth  and  unsuitably  married,  according 
to  the  eleven  who,  St.  Jerome  says,  had  been  themselves  on  the  list 
of  candidates  for  the  hand  of  the  young  and  lovely  heiress  of  Joa- 
chim. 

Thence  there  would  have  resulted  two  grave  facts.  Either 
Joseph  would  have  kept  silent,  and  then  he  would  have  been 
obliged  to  take  back  his  wife  and  forbidden  ever  to  put  her 
away;*  or  lie  would  have  solemnly  sworn  that  the  child  which 
Mary  bore  was  not  his,  in  w'hich  case  that  child  became  incapaci- 
tated for  any  employment.  His  birth,  defiled  in  its  source,  w'ould 
have  debarred  him  from  the  national  assemblies,  public  schools,  and 
entrance  to  the  temple  or  the  synagogues.  His  posterity,  inheritors 
of  disgrace,  would  not  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  He- 
brews till  the  tenth  generation.  He  became  a fugitive,  without 
rights,  without  country,  and  the  w'arrant  w'hich  condemned  his 
mother  to  be  stoned  would  have  stamped  his  brow  and  that  of 
his  children  with  the  accursed  mark  of  Cain.  But  such  could 
never  have  been  the  case.  Rather  than  suffer  such  a stain  to  be 
imprinted  on  their  royal  genealogy,  the  proud  descendants  of 
David  would  have  killed  the  Virgin  wdth  their  own  hands.  Such 
examples  are  not  rare,  and  are  of  frequent  occuiTence  even  now,  in 
Judea  as  well  as  in  Arabia.f 


* Instil,  de  Moise.,  t.  ii.,  1.  vii. 

f Niebnbr  relates  that,  “ in  a coffee-house  of  Yemen,  an  Arab  having  asked  anotlier 
who  was  present  if  he  were  not  the  father  of  a young  and  beautiful  woman  newly 
married  in  his  tribe,  the  father  suspecting  an  ironical  meaning  in  the  question,  and 
thinking  the  honour  of  his  family  compromised,  coolly  arose,  ran  to  his  daughter’s 
hoii.se,  and,  without  saying  a word,  plunged  his  weapon  into  her  bosom.”  Father 
Geramb  gives  an  anecdote  of  the  same  kind.  “ The  widow  of  a Bethleheinite 
Catholic,”  says  he,  “became  an  ol>ject  of  su.spicion;  not  knowing  w^here  to  conceal 
herself  from  the  vengeance  of  her  family,  she  took  refuge  in  the  convent  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  put  herself  under  the  sacred  protection  of  the  altar. 
Her  asylum  w^as  discovered,  the  doors  of  the  monastery  forced,  and  the  young  woman 
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Joseph  was  too  wise  and  too  humane  to  place  himself  in  either 
predicament,  and  he  found,  as  is  always  the  case,  that  the  most 
generous  part  was  the  best.  He  resolved,  then,  to  quit  his  native 
city  and  his  dear,  though  suspected  wife,  who  had  made  him  so 
supremely  happy  ever  since  their  chaste  marriage.  Whilst  he  was 
preparing  for  this  sad  separation,  as  he  slept  one  night  on  his 
solitary  couch,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  him.  in  a dream. 
“Joseph,  son  of  David,”  said  the  celestial  envoy,  “fear  not  to  take 
unto  thee  Mary  thy  wife ; for  that  which  is  conceived  in  her,  is  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  And  she  shall  bring  forth  a son,  and  thou  shalt 
call  his  name  Jesus:  for  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins.” 

After  this  dream  and  the  words  of  the  angel,  Joseph  found 
himself  completely  changed.  His  humility  was  not  in  the  least 
disturbed  by  the  honour  which  God  conferred  upon  him,  in  trans- 
ferring to  him  the  guidance  of  his  only  Son ; but  he  had  become  a 
father  and  a spouse  in  affection,  and  he  thought  of  nothing  more 
but  the  care  of  Mary  and  her  divine  Infant. 

St.  John  Chrysostom  inquired  why  the  angel  of  the  Lord  ap- 
peared in  a dream  to  Joseph,  and  not  manifestly,  as  to  the 
shepherds,  to  Zachary,  and  the  Virgin.  “ It  is,”  says  he,  answering 
his  own  question,  “because  Joseph  had  gi’eat  faith,  and  required 
no  clearer  revelation.  As  for  the  Virgin,  since  there  were  things 
to  be  told  to  her  greater  and  more  incredible  than  all  that  was  told 
to  Zachary,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  revealed  to  her 
before  they  were  put  into  execution,  and  that  by  a manifest  reve- 
lation. The  shepherds,  also,  as  more  rude  and  simple,  had  need 
of  a clear  vision.  But  Joseph  having  already  seen  the  pregnancy 
of  Mary,  Turning  conceived  injurious  suspicions  of  Tier,  and  being 


dragged  out,  her  hair  all  dishevelled,  to  the  public  place,  amid  the  shouts  of  the  popu- 
lace, aud  the  supplications  of  the  monks,  who  demanded,  in  the  name  of  the  crucified 
God,  pardon  and  mercy  for  that  unhappy  creature,  who  loudly  asserted  her  innocence. 
She  called,  in  despair,  on  her  father  and  brothers,  beseeching  them,  in  the  most  touch- 
ing manner,  to  save  her  from  a cruel  death.  They  advanced  in  gloomy  silence,  each 
grasping  a poignard:  the  unfortunate  woman  shuddered;  a moment  after,  the  three 
poignards  were  plunged  into  her  heart,  and  the  murderers,  washing  their  hands  in 
the  blood  of  their  daughter  and  sister,  exulted  in  having  washed  away  the  disgrace  of 
their  family.” 
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ready  to  change  his  sorrow  for  joy,  if  he  only  had  the  opportunity, 
he  received  with  aU  his  heart  the  revelation  made  by  the  angel . . . . 
This  conduct  of  Providence  was  infinitely  wise,  since  it  served  to 
prove  the  excellence  of  Joseph’s  virtue,  and  to  render  the  Gospel 
history  more  credible,  showing  him  actuated  by  the  same  motives 
that  would  have  influenced  any  man  on  such  an  occasion* 

* St.  John  Chrysostom,  Serm.  4. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE  BIBTH  OP  THE  MESSIAH. 

Meaitwhile,  the  impious  empire*  had  planted  its  eagles  even 
on  the  farthest  shores.  The  Romans  had  caught  the  Eastern 
world,  as  in  a net.  Sarmatia  trembled  before  them  in  the  depths 
of  its  deserts,  and  the  most  distant  tribes  of  Asia,  the  peaceable 
Chinese,  sent  a solemn  embassy  to  Caesar  to  seek  his  powerful 
alliance.  !%ypt  and  Syria  were  nothing  more  than  Roman  prov- 
inces, Judea,  herself,  was  tributary ; and  the  Jewish  king,  paying 
dear  for  a capricious  protection,  was  no  more  than  a crowned  slave. 
The  time  was  come — the  Messianic  oracles  were  to  be  accomplished. 
The  power  of  Rome  was  at  its  height,  as  Balaam  had  predicted; 
and,  according  to  the  famous  prophecy  of  Jacob,  the  sceptre  was 
departed  from  Juda;  for  the  phantom  of  royalty,  which  still 
hovered  over  the  Holy  City,  was  not  even  a national  phantom. 
Just  then,  there  was  published  in  Judea  an  edict  of  Caesar  Augustus, 
ordering  all  the  people  to  be  enrolled.  This  census,  much  more 
complete  than  that  which  took  place  under  the  sixth  consulate 
of  the  nephew  of  Julius  Caesar,f  comprised  not  only  persons,  but 
property,  and  also  the  various  qualities  of  the  lands.  It  was  the 
basis  on  which  the  tribute  was  to  be  levied.  J 

The  Roman  governors  were  charged  with  the  execution  of  this 


* The  Jews  designated  the  Roman  Empire  by  the  name  of  the  impious  empire, 

*f  Augnstiis  had  three  different  enrolments  made  thronghout  the  empire  : the  first, 
during  his  sixth  consulate  with  Agrippa,  in  the  year  28  before  the  Christian  era  ; the 
second,  under  the  consulate  of  Cains  Marius  Censorinus,  and  of  C.  Asinius  Gallus, 
eight  years  before  the  same  era ; the  third,  and  last,  under  the  consulate  of  Sextus 
Pompeius  Nepos  and  Sextus  Apuleius  Nepos,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  Christian 
era.  It  is  of  the  second  census  that  St.  Luke  speaks.  The  decree  which  ordained  it 
Tfas  issued  in  the  eighth  year  before  the  Christian  era.  (Sueton.,  in  Octa,  v.  27.) 

J Augustus  had  a work  prepared,  just  then,  containing  the  description  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  the  countries  subject  to  him.  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  Dion  Cassius  refer 
to  this  book,  and  its  particular  descriptions  of  the  provinces.  From  the  way  in  which 
they  speak,  it  must  have  been  a most  elaborate  work. 
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edict,  each  in  his  own  department*  Sextius  Satuminus,  governor 
of  Syria,  began  first  with  Phoenicia  and  Celo-Syria,  rich  and  popu- 
lous cantons,  which  required  long  and  patient  toil.  In  fact,  there 
is  nothing  like  it  on  record,  except  the  famous  registry  taken  by 
William  the  Conqueror  a thousand  years  after,  and  so  well  known 
in  England  as  the  Doomsday-book.  Having  executed  the  orders 
of  Caesar  in  the  Roman  provinces,  with  the  kingdoms  and  princi- 
palities belonging  to  it,  at  the  end  of  three  years  from  the  date 
of  the  decree,f  they  at  length  reached  Bethlehem,  precisely  at  the 
memorable  period  of  our  Saviour’s  birth.  Caesar  and  his  agents 
thought  they  were  performing  only  an  administrative  operation, 
by  ascertaining  the  population  and  resources  of  the  empire;  but 
God  had  other  designs,  which  they  were  made  instrumental  in 
executing,  though  they  knew  it  not.  His  Son  was  to  be  bom  in 
Bethlehem  of  Juda,  the  humble  birth-place  of  King  David.  He 
had  foretold  it,  by  his  prophet,  more  than  seven  hundred  years 
before,  and  all  the  world  was  put  in  motion  to  accomplish  that 
prophecy. 

It  appears  that,  faithful  to  an  ancient  custom,  the  Jews  still  had 
themselves  enrolled  by  families  and  by  tribes.  David  was  bom  at 
Bethlehem ; his  descendants,  therefore,  regarded  that  small  city  as 
their  native  place,  and  the  cradle  of  their  house.  There  it  was, 
then,  that  they  assembled  to  give  in  their  names  and  the  state  of 
their  property,  conformably  to  the  edict  of  Ca3sar. 

The  autumn  was  near  its  close,  the  torrents  were  rushing  wildly 
down  into  the  valleys,  the  north  wind  whistled  through  the  taU 
turpentine  trees,  and  a gray  cloudy  sky  announced  the  approach 


* Tertullian  states  that  such  was  the  case  with  Sextius  Saturniuus,  who  was  gov- 
ernor of  Syria. 

f The  three  years  which  were  employed  in  making  this  census  can  make  no  diffi- 
culty, for  it  certainly  took  that  length  of  time  to  enregistcr  the  whole  of  Syria,  Celo- 
Syria,  Phmnicia,  and  Judea.  Joab  took  nearly  ten  months  to  number  the  fighting-men 
of  the  ten  tribes ; and  the  census  of  Augustus,  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ, 
consisted  of  many  other  details,  since  it  embraced  not  only  the  individuals,  but  the 
various  qualities  of  their  lauds.  It  took  William  the  Conqueror  six  whole  years  to 
make  his  register,  although  the  Doomsday-book  contained  neither  Ireland,  Scotland, 
Wales,  nor  the  Channel  Islands,  but  merely  England  itself. 
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of  the  winter’s  snow.  On  a dark,  gloomy  morning,  in  the  year  of 
Rome  Y48,*  a Nazarene  was  seen  busily  engaged  in  preparing  for  a 
journey,  which  could  not  be  one  of  choice,  for  the  time  was  unsea- 
sonable, and  the  woman  who  accompanied  him,  and  whom  he  seated 
so  carefully  on  the  mild  and  patient  animal  which  the  daughters  of 
the  East  prefer,  was  very  young,  and  far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy. 
To  the  saddle  of  the  beautiful  animalf  on  which  the  young  Galilean 
rode  was  attached  a basket  of  palm-leaves,  containing  provisions  for 
the  journey ; dates,  figs,  and  dried  grapes,  some  barley-cakes,  and 
an  earthen  pitcher  for  taking  water  from  the  spring  or  the  cistern. 
A leathern  flask,  of  Egyptian  manufacture,  hung  on  the  opposite 
side.  The  traveller  flung  over  his  shoulder  a bag  containing  some 
clothes,  girded  his  loins,  wrapped  himself  up  in  his  goat-skin  cloak, 
and  holding  in  one  hand  his  crooked  stick,  with  the  other  he  seized 
the  bridle  of  the  ass  which  bore  his  young  wife.  Thus  they  quitted 
their  humble  abode,  and  descended  the  narrow  streets  of  Nazareth, 
amid  the  good  wishes  of  their  friends  and  neighbours,  who  cried  on 
every  side,  Oo  in  peace ! These  travellers,  who  thus  set  out  on 
that  cloudy  morning,  were  the  humble  descendants  of  the  great 
kings  of  Juda,  Joseph  and  Mary,  who  were  going,  on  the  order 
of  a pagan  and  a stranger,  to  inscribe  their  obscure  names  beside 
the  most  illustrious  names  in  the  kingdom. 

This  journey,  undertaken  at  such  an  inclement  season,  and  in  a 
country  like  Palestine,  must  have  been  extremely  painful  to  the 
blessed  Virgin,  in  the  position  in  which  she  was ; but,  stiU,  she  did 
not  murmur.  That  delicate  and  fragile  creature  had  a soul  both 
firm  and  courageous;  a lofty  soul,  which  greatness  did  not  dazzle 
nor  joy  agitate,  and  which  bore  misfortune  silently  and  calmly. 
Joseph,  advancing  by  her  side,  was  meditating  on  the  ancient 
prophecies  which  promised,  four  thousand  years  before,  a Liberator 


* Never  has  date  been  more  disputed  than  that  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  We  adopt 
that  of  the  autiiors  of  FArt  de  verifier  les  dates  (the  Art  of  verifying  dates),  which 
seems  to  ns  the  most  correct,  and  which  places  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  on  the  25th  of 
December,  in  the  year  of  Rome  748.  According  to  Baronins,  our  Saviour  was  born 
on  a Friday. 

“f  The  asses  in  Palestine  are  remarkably  beautiful. 
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to  his  people.  As  he  journeyed  towards  Bethlehem,  at  the  bidding 
of  a Roman,  he  reflected  on  the  words  of  the  prophet  Micheas, 
“And  THOU,  Bethlehem  Ephrata,  art  a little  one  among  the 
thousands  of  Juda ; out  of  thee  shall  He  come  forth  unto  me 
that  is  to  be  the  Ruler  in  Israel.”*  Glancing,  then,  at  his  humble 
equipage  and  his  modest  spouse,  in  her  plain,  unpretending  apparel, 
he  revolved  in  his  mind  the  gi’eat  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  “He  shall 
grow  up  as  a tender  plant  before  him,  and  as  a root  out  of  a 
thirsty  ground;  there  is  no  beauty  in  him,  nor  comeliness:  . . . . 
despised  and  the  most  abject  of  men.”f  And  the  patriarch  began 
to  comprehend  the  designs  of  God  on  his  Christ. 

After  five  days  of  a toilsome  journey,  the  travellers  caught  a 
distant  view  of  Bethlehem,  the  city  of  kings,  seated  on  a rising 
ground,  amid  smiling  hills  planted  with  vines,  olives,  and  groves 
of  verdant  oaks.  Camels,  laden  with  women  wrapped  up  in  purple 
cloaks,  and  covered  ivith  white  veils ; Arab  nalca^,  dashing  along  at 
full  speed,  bearing  gay  and  brilliant  cavaliers ; groups  of  old  men, 
mounted  on  white  asses,  and  chatting  gravely  together,  like  the 
ancient  judges  of  Israel,;];  were  all  going  up  to  the  city  of  David, 
already  crowded  with  Hebrews,  who  had  arrived  on  the  previous 
days.  Outside  the  city,  but  a short  distance  from  its  walls,  arose  a 
large  square  building,  whose  white  walls  stood  out  in  strong  relief 
from  the  pale  green  of  the  olive-trees  which  covered  the  hdl.  It 
looked  like  one  of  the  Persian  caravansaries.  Through  its  open 
door  were  seen  a crowd  of  slaves  and  servants  coming  and  going 
in  its  vast  yard.  This  was  the  inn.  Joseph,  hurrying  the  pace 
of  the  animal  on  which  the  Virgin  rode,  hastened  thither,  in  hopes 
of  arriving  in  time  to  obtain  one  of  those  narrow  cells,  which 
belonged  of  right  to  the  fii’st  comer,  and  was  never  refused  to 
any  one  ;§  but  merchants  and  travellers  were  already  issuing  in 


* Mich.,  ch.  V.,  vcr.  2. 

f Isaiah,  ch.  liii.,  vcr.  2. 

J The  horse  was  asetl,  amongst  the  Jews,  for  military  nien  ; hence  it  was  taken  as 
the  emblem  of  fight.  Judges,  on  the  contrary,  rode  on  asses  of  perfect  beauty  ; hence 
the  scriptural  words,  “ Speak,  you  that  ride  upon  fair  asses,  and  you  that  sit  in  judg- 
ment.” (Judges,  V.  10.) 

§ There  is  nothing  found  in  these  cells  but  four  walls,  an  abundance  of  dust,  and 
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crowds  from  the  caravansary.  It  could  accommodate  no  more. 
Gold  might,  doubtless,  have  nrocured  admission,  but  Joseph  had 
no  gold. 

The  patriarch  returned  with  this  saddening  intelligence  to  Mary, 
who  heard  it  with  a smile  of  resignation,  and  taking  hold  of 
the  bridle  to  conduct  the  poor  animal,  which  was  already  sinking 
udth  fatigue,  he  wandered  about  through  the  streets  of  the  little 
city,  hoping,  but  in  vain,  that  some  charitable  Bethlehemite  might 
offer  them  a lodging  for  God’s  sake.  No  one  offered  them  any 
thing.  The  evening  wind  fell  cold  and  piercing  on  the  young 
Virgin,  who  breathed  not  a word  of  complaint,  though  her  face 
grew  paler  every  moment,  for  she  was  scarcely  able  to  support 
herself.  Joseph,  in  despair,  continued  his  fruitless  attempts ; and 
more  than  once,  alas ! he  saw  some  wealthier  stranger  admitted 
where  he  had  been  rudely  repulsed.  Surely  interest,  that  ruling 
passion  of  the  Jews,  must  have  petrified  every  soul,  when  Mary’s 
situation  excited  no  pity.  The  night  closed  in.  The  lonely  travel- 
lers, seeing  themselves  rejected  by  all  the  world,  and  despairing  cf 
obtaining  a shelter  in  the  city  of  their  fathers,  quitted  Bethlehem, 
without  knowing  which  way  they  ought  to  turn,  and  advanced  at 
random  through  the  fields,  still  partially  lighted  by  the  fading 
tmlight,  while  the  jackals  made  the  air  resound  with  their  shrill 
cries,  as  they  roamed  in  search  of  their  prey. 

Southward,  within  a short  distance  of  the  inhospitable  city,  there 
appeared  a gloomy  cavern,  hollowed  in  the  rock.  The  entrance 
was  towards  the  north,  and  the  cave  became  narrower  towards  its 
farther  end.  It  served  as  a common  stable  for  the  Bethlehemites, 
and  sometimes  as  a shelter  for  the  shepherds  on  stormy  nights. 
The  pious  couple  blessed  Heaven  for  having  guided  their  steps 
towards  this  rude  asylum ; and  Mary,  with  the  help  of  Joseph’s 
arm,  made  her  way  to  a bare  rock,  w'hich  formed  a sort  of  seat, 
though  narrow  and  uncomfortable,  in  a hollow  of  the  rock. 

It  was  there,  in  ilce  fortifications  of  rocTcs,  as  Isaiah  had  pre- 


sometimes  scorpions.  The  keeper  is  only  bound  to  give  the  key  and  a mat.  The 
traveller  has  to  provide  the  rest;  hence  he  has  to  carry  with  him  his  bed,  his  cooking 
apparatus,  and  even  his  provisions.  (Yolney,  Voyage  en  Syrie.) 
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dieted,*  just  as  tlie  rising  of  the  mysterious  constellation  Viigo 
announced  midnight, f that  tlie  almaX  of  the  gi'eat  Messianic  proph- 
ecy, amidst  the  solemn  stillness  of  nature,  concealed  by  a luminous 
cloud,§  brought  forth  Hiii  whom  God  himself  had  produced  before 
the  and  who  was  begotten  from  all  eternitxj.  He  suddenly  ap- 

peared, like  a sunbeam  emerging  from  a cloud,  before  the  eyes  of 
his  young,  astonished  mother,  and  came  to  take  possession  of  the 
throne  of  his  poverty,  whilst  the  angels  of  God,  prostrate  around, 
adored  him  under  his  human  form.^  That  virginal  childbirth  was 
exempt  from  cries,  as  from  pains,  and  no  groan  disturbed  the  sacred 
silence  of  that  night  of  wonders.  Mii-aculously  conceived,  Jesus 
was  born  more  miraculously  still. 

God  was  preparing  for  the  world  a new  and  grand  sight,  in  the 
birth  of  a poor  King.  Tlie  palace  which  he  destined  for  him  was 
a deserted  stable,  a fitting  asylum  for  him  w'ho,  in  the  course  of  his 
life,  was  to  say,  “The  fox  has  his  den,  the  birds  of  the  air  have 
their  nests,  but  the  Son  of  man  has  not  where  to  lay  his  head.” 
Moses,  proscribed  at  his  birth,  had,  at  least,  a cradle  of  bulrushes, 
when  his  sister,  the  young  Mary,  exposed  him  amid  the  reeds  and 
the  sacred  lotus  which  at  nightfall  dip  their  leaves  in  the  Nile  ;** 


* Justin  quotes  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  (xxxiii.  16,)  as  applying  to  our  Saviour’s 
birth  in  a cave,  “ The  fortifications  of  rocks  shall  be  his  highness.^^ 

f “ It  is  an  incontestable  fact,”  says  Dupuis,  “ and  independent  of  all  the  con.se- 
quences  which  I will  draw  from  it,  that  precisely  at  the  hour  of  midnight^  on  the  25th 
December,  in  those  ages  when  Christianity  first  appeared,  the  celestial  sign  which 
appeared  on  the  horizon,  and  ushered  in  the  opening  of  the  new  solar  revolution,  was 
the  Virgin  of  the  constellations. 

J The  word  a/ma,  employed  by  Isaiah,  signifies,  in  Hebrew,  a virgin  in  all  her  inno- 
cence. We  have  already  said,  in  note  fifty-five  of  the  first  chajiter,  that  this  word  has 
given  rise  to  many  controversies  between  Jews  and  Christians. 

§ Proto-gospel^  St.  James,  ch.  IT. 

II  According  to  the  sentiment  of  the  Rabbins,  the  Messiah  was  in  the  terrestrial 
paradise  with  our  first  parents.  (Sohar  Chadaseh,  f.  82,  4.)  He  e.xisted  even  before 
the  world.  (Nezach  Israel,  ch.  35.)  And  before  becoming  man  he  was  in  glory  with 
God.  (Phil.,  ch.  ii.,  v.  6.)  Thus,  immediately  before  the  time  of  Christ,  the  idea  of 
the  Messiah’s  pre-existence  found  its  way  into  the  higher  theology  of  the  Jews. 

^ Hebrews,  i.  6.  Psalm  xlvii.  T. 

The  lotus^  which  was  consecrated  to  the  sun,  is  an  aquatic  plant,  the  leaves  of 
which  dip  into  the  Nile  when  the  sun  sets,  and  spring  up  again  wdicn  he  rises.  This 
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but  Jesus,  the  divine  outcast,  who  came  amongst  us  to  suflfer  and  to 
die,  had  not  even  that  magnificence.  He  was  laid  in  a manger,  on 
a handful  of  damp  straw,  providentially  forgotten  by  some  camel- 
driver  from  Egypt  or  Syria,  hastening  away  before  the  dawn.  God 
had  provided  a couch  for  his  only  Son,  as  he  provides  nests  for  the 
birds  of  the  air. 

But  this  new  Adam  was  to  be  covered  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  and  also  because  modesty  required  it.  Maiy  tore  her 
veil  into  bands,  wherewith  she  wrapped  up  his  delicate  limbs  ; then 
the  infant  God  was  adored,  by  her  and  her  holy  spouse,  as  Joseph 
of  old,  the  fairest  type  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  by  his  father  and 
mother. 

St.  Basil,  entering  into  the  mysteries  of  fervour  and  of  rapture 
which  passed  through  the  soul  of  the  Virgin,  shows  her  divided 
between  maternal  love  and  holy  adoration.  “ What  am  I to  call 

thee ?”  said  she,  addressing  her  infant  God “A  mortal ? . . . . 

not  so,  for  I conceived  thee  by  divine  operation A God  ? but 

thou  hast  a human  body.  Am  I to  approach  thee  with  incense,  or 
to  offer  thee  my  milk  ? Am  I to  cherish  thee  as  a tender  mother, 
or  to  serve  thee  prostrate  in  the  dust  ? A marvellous  contrast ! 
Heaven  is  thy  dwelling-place,  yet  I rock  thee  on  my  knee ! Thou 
art  on  earth,  and  yet  retainest  thy  place  in  heaven  I The  heavens 
are  with  thee !” 

Thus  were  accomplished  the  great  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  Mi- 
cheas.  “ And  there  were  in  the  same  country  shepherds  watching, 
and  keeping  the  night-watches  over  their  fiock.  And  behold,  an 
angel  of  the  Lord  stood  by  them,  and  the  brightness  of  God  shone 
round  about  them : and  they  feared  with  a great  fear.  And  the 
angel  said  to  them : Fear  not : for  behold,  I bring  you  good  tidings 
of  great  joy,  that  shall  be  to  all  the  people : for  this  day  is  born  to 
you  a Saviour,  who  is  Christ  the  Lord,  in  the  city  of  David.  And 
this  shall  be  a sign  unto  you : you  shall  find  the  infant  wrapped  in 
swaddling-clothes,  and  laid  in  a manger.  And  suddenly  there  was 


plant  has  a narcotic  quality.  It  was  said  of  those  who  made  long  voyages,  that  they 
had  eaten  of  the  lotus  ; that  is  to  say,  that  they  had  forgotten  their  country.  (Bas- 
nage,  1.  ix.,  ch.  15,  p.  450.) 
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with  the  angel  a multitude  of  the  heavenly  host,  praising  God  and 
sajdng:  Gloey  to  God  m the  highest;  and  on  earth  peace  to 

MEN  OF  GOOD  "WILL.”* 

The  marvellous  vision  had  disappeared,  the  heavenly  music  had 
ceased,  and  the  shepherds,  leaning  on  their  crooks,  still  listened 
for  a renewal  of  those  ravishing  sounds.  When  they  could  hear 
nothing  more  save  the  night  breeze  murmuring  through  the  valley, 
and  that  they  could  no  longer  discover  in  the  deep  blue  sky  a single 
radiant  point  which  fancy  could  convert  into  an  angel,  the  shepherds 
took  counsel  together,  and  said  one  to  another,  “ Let  us  go  to  Beth- 
lehem^ and  see  this  word  that  is  come  to  pass.”  Then,  taking 
baskets,  with  such  simple  presents  as  their  cabins  could  afford, 
they  left  their  flocks  to  their  own  guidance  for  a while,  and  set  out 
by  the  glimmering  light  of  the  stars  for  the  little  city  of  David. 
At  sight  of  the  poor  stable,  they  felt  their  hearts  burn  within 
them,  like  the  disciples  of  Emmaiis,  and  they  said  to  each  other, 
“ Perhaps  this  is  the  place.”  For  they  knew  that  the  divine  child 
who  was  born  to  them  had  not  seen  the  light  under  gilded  ceilings, 
nor  was  laid  in  a royally-adorned  cradle.  The  angel  had  made  no 
such  announcement.  They  advanced,  then,  with  faith,  hope,  and 
love,  towards  that  deserted  stable,  where  they  w'ell  deserved  to  find 
the  promised  Saviour,  since  they  came  to  seek  him  with  pure  hearts 
and  single  minds. 

Looking  into  the  cave,  in  order  to  assure  themselves  that  they 
had  really  reached  the  terra  of  their  nocturnal  pilgiimage,  these 
men  of  good  will  discovered  Him  who  came  to  preach  the  Gospel 


* The  village  of  the  shepherds  is  situated  on  a very  pleasant  plain,  about  a (piarter 
of  a league  to  the  north  of  Bethlehem,  and  in  the  depth  of  the  valley  is  the  celebrated 
field,  where  these  shepherds  were  grazing  their  flocks  on  Christmas  night.  According 
to  grave  authors,  both  sacred  and  profane,  the  appearance  of  the  angels  to  the  shej)- 
herds  was  not  the  only  prodigy  that  signalized  the  birth  of  the  infant  God.  They 
relate  that,  during  that  holy  night,  the  vines  of  Engaddi  blos.somed ; that,  at  Comiis, 
the  Temple  of  Peace  suddenly  fell,  and  the  oracles  of  the  demons  were  silenced  for 
ever.  The  mere  birth  of  our  Lord,  was  a sentence  of  banishment  for  those  heathen 
deities,  who  had  hitherto  been  permitted  to  deliver  oracles.  Milton,  with  true  poetic 
inspiration,  thus  descrilies,  in  one  of  his  earlier  compositions,  the  flight  of  these  pre- 
tended divinities  on  Christmas  Eve. 
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to  the  poor,  and  abolish  the  cu/rse  of  slavei'y,  under  the  humble 
form  of  a little  babe  peacefully  slumbering  in  his  crib. 

The  Virgin,  bent  over  her  new-born  infant,  was  regarding  him 
with  touching  humility  and  profound  tenderness.  Joseph  stood 
close  by,  his  venerable  head  bowed  down  before  that  adopted  son, 
who  was  truly  God.  A ray  of  moonlight  shone  on  the  divine 
group,  and  on  the  reddish  wall  of  rock ; without,  the  earth  was 
calmly  reposing  in  the  bright,  silvery  light.* 

“This  is  the  place,”  said  the  shepherds  to  themselves ; and  pros- 
trating themselves,  respectfully,  before  the  manger  of  the  King  of 
kings,  they  offered  to  the  infant  God  “ the  mite”  and  the  homage 
of  the  poor. 

There  they  related  the  apparition  of  the  angels,  their  ravishing 
hymns,  and  their  joyful  words.  Joseph  admired  this  divine  mani- 
festation, and  Mary,  who  heard  the  simple  tale  in  silence,  treasured 
up  every  word  within  her  heart.  This  duty  fulfilled,  and  their 
mission  ended,  the  shepherds  of  Juda  retired  praising  God,  and 
published  in  the  mountains  the  marvels  of  that  holy  night.  They 
who  heard  them  were  seked  with  astonishment,  and  said  to  them- 
selves, “ Can  it  be  possible  ? Are  we,  then,  gone  back  to  the  days 
of  Abraham,  when  angels  visited  shepherds  ?” 

Perchance  it  was  these  tales,  told  at  evening  in  the  skirt  of  the 
woods  or  in  the  deep  ravine,  whilst  the  camels  drank  together  at 
the  lonely  spring,  that  induced  one  of  the  Arab  tribes  to  deify 
Mary  and  the  child.  The  sweet  image  of  the  Virgin,  with  her  Son 
on  her  knee,  was  painted  on  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Caaba,  and 
solemnly  placed  amongst  the  three  hundred  and  sixty  deities  of  the 
three  Arabias.  In  the  time  of  Mahomet  they  were  still  seen  there, f 
as  we  find  from  grave  Arab  writers.  After  the  massacre  of  the 


* “ The  Persians  call  Christmas  night  tcheh  jaldai,  the  clear  and  luminous  night, 
because  of  the  descent  of  the  angels.”  (D’Herbelot,  Bihl.  Orient.,  t.  ii.,  p.  294.) 

f “El  Azraki  quotes  the  ocular  testimony  of  many  respectable  persons,”  says 
Burckhart,  “ in  proof  of  a remarkable  fact  which  has  not  hitherto  been  noticed,  as 
far  as  I am  aware.  It  is,  that  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  the  young  Asia 
on  her  knee,  was  carved  as  a divinity  on  one  of  the  nearest  pillars  of  the 
Caaba.”  (Burckhart,  Voyage  en  Arable,  t.  i.,  p.  221.) 
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Holy  Innocents,  that  valiant  tribe  rose  in  a body,  gave  a long,  loud 
cry  of  revenge,  and,  heedless  of  the  enemy’s  superior  numbei’s, 
attacked  Herod’s  son,  protected  as  he  was  by  the  Romans.* 

This  authentic  anecdote,  so  curious  and  so  little  known,  serves 
to  confirm  the  supernatural  fact  related  by  St.  Luke — a fact  which 
the  scoffing  philosophers  of  the  Voltairian  school,  and  the,  if  pos- 
sible, still  more  pagan  adepts  of  pantheism,  have  not  failed  to  set 
down  as  a fable.  The  fantastic  devotion  of  these  Arabs,  who  com- 
mit idolatry  with  the  true  God  before  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  miracles  of  the  holy  night  of 
Christmas. 

On  the  eighth  day  after  his  birth  the  Son  of  God  was  circum- 
cised, and  named  Jesus,  according  to  the  command  of  his  heavenly 
Father.  He  must  have  had  a god-father,  like  all  the  Israelites,  but 
there  is  no  record  of  the  name  of  that  favoured  man.  As  to  the 
ceremony  of  the  Circumcision,  which  was  always  performed  under 
the  patronage  of  Elisis  (who,  according  to  the  Hebrews,  never  failed 
to  assist  invisibly),f  it  took  place,  St.  Epiphanius  says,  in  the  very 
cavern  where  Jesus  was  bom ; and  St.  Bernard  presumes,  with 
much  probability,  that  St.  Joseph  was  the  minister  on  that  oc- 
casion. 

Some  men  of  the  lower  classes,  docile  to  the  call  of  the  angels, 
came  to  adore  the  infant  God  in  his  manger,  and  to  share  with  him 
their  black  bread  and  goat’s  milk.  A miracle  of  a higher  order, 
and  of  greater  renown,  brought  soon  after,  to  the  same  crib,  the 
first  fruits  of  converted  gentilism.  The  shepherds  of  Juda  had  led 
the  way — it  was  for  kings  and  sages  to  follow. 


* This  fact,  wnicn  confirms  the  account  of  the  Arab  historian,  is  mentioned  in  the 
Toldot,  a very  ancient  Jewish  book,  written  with  the  most  violent  hatred  of  Christians. 
We  there  see  that  Herod  the  Great  and  his  son  had  to  mailitain  a war  against  one  of 
the  tribes  of  the  desert,  who  adored  the  image  of  Jems,  and  Mary,  his  mother.  This 
tribe  sought  the  alliance  of  several  cities  of  Palestine,  and  especially  that  of  Ha'i. 
But,  since  the  Jews  themselves  place  this  event  in  the  lifetime  of  Herod,  it  must  have 
been  because  of  the  massacre  of  the  Innocents,  as  the  old  king  lived  only  one  year 
after  the  birth  of  our  Saviour. 

■f  See  Basnage,  1.  vii.,  ch.  10. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  ADOBATION  OF  THE  MAHI. 

In  the  course  of  the  autumn  which  preceded  the  birth  of  Christ, 
certain  of  the  Chaldean  Magi,  skilful  in  the  science  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  discerned  a star  of  the  first  magnitude,  which  they  recog- 
nized, by  its  extraordinary  motions  and  other  unequivocal  signs, 
as  that  star  of  Jacob,  foretold  by  Balaam  so  long  before — that  star 
which  was  to  rise  on  their  horizon  at  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 
According  to  the  ancient  traditions  of  Iran,  collected  by  Abul- 
farages,  Zoroaster,  the  restorer  of  the  Magi  religion,  a man  of 
science,  a great  astronomer,  and  well  versed,  moreover,  in  the 
Hebrew  theology,*  announced,  under  the  immediate  successors  of 
Cyrus,  and  soon  after  the  re-establishment  of  the  temple,  that  a 
divine  child,  destined  to  change  the  aspect  of  the  world,  should  be 
bom  of  a pure  and  immaculate  Virgin  in  the  extreme  west  of  Asia. 
He  added,  that  a star  unknown  in  their  hemisphere  should  signalize 
that  remarkable  event,  and  that,  on  its  appearance,  the  Magi  were 
to  set  out  Tvith  presents  to  that  infant  King.  Faithful  and  religious 
executors  of  Zoroaster’s  will,  three  of  the  most  illustrious  sages  of 
Babyloniaf  had  no  sooner  remarked  the  star  than  they  gave  the 
signal  for  departure.  Leaving  behind  them  the  city  of  Seleucides, 


♦ Some  have  made  Zoroaster  a disciple  of  Jeremiah,  but  the  times  do  not  agree 
It  is  much  more  probable  that  he  was  a pupil  of  Daniel. 

f The  learned  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  country  of  the  Magi.  Some  make  them 
come  from  the  depth  of  Arabia  Felix,  others  from  the  Indies,  which  is  by  no  means 
probable.  The  best  authorities  point  out  Persia  as  their  country,  and  that  opinion 
seems  the  most  correct.  The  names  Gaspar,  Melchior,  and  Balthazar,  generally  given 
to  the  Magi,  are  Babylonian.  In  fact,  Babylon,  and  after  it,  Seleucia,  situated  at  a 
short  distance,  were  the  seats  of  the  most  famous  astronomers  of  antiquity.  Finally, 
those  cities  are  to  the  east  of  Jerusalem,  and  it  is  only  twenty  days’  journey  from  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  to  Bethlehem.  Origen,  who  was  judicious  and  well-informed, 
states  that  the  Magi  were  addicted  to  astrology.  Drexelius,  thereupon,  takes  upon 
him  to  scoff  at  Origen,  which  proves  that  he  was  but  little  versed  in  the  ancient  history 
of  the  East,  where  every  astronomer  was  an  astrologer. 
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with  its  stately  palm-wood  buildings,*  and  Babylon,  where  the 
mournful  desert-wind  seemed  w'hispering  to  the  silent  ruins  the 
fatal  prophecy  of  the  son  of  Amos,  they  quitted  the  land  of  dates 
and  took  the  sandy  road  to  Palestine.  Before  them,  like  the 
luminous  pillar  w'hich  guided  the  flying  cohoiis  of  Israel  towards 
the  desert  strand  of  the  Red  Sea,  mov^ed  the  star  of  the  Messiah. 
That  new  star,  independent  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  heavenly 
bodies,  had  no  regular  motion  peculiar  to  itself.  Now  it  advanced 
at  the  head  of  the  caravan,  moving  in  a straight  line  towards  the 
w^est ; now  it  remained  stationary  over  the  tents  erected  for  the 
night,  seeming  to  balance  itself  gently  in  the  clouds  like  a sleeping 
albatross.  At  the  dawn  of  day  it  gave  the  signal  for  departure,  as 
it  had  done  at  night  for  halting.f 

At  length  the  lofty  towers  of  Jerusalem  were  visible  in  the 
distance,  amid  the  bare,  bleak  summits  of  its  mountains.  The 
camels  were  quenching  their  thirst  at  a w'ayside  cistern,  when  the 
Magi  gave  a cry  of  surprise  and  alarm.  The  star  had  disappeared 
in  the  far  depths  of  heaven,  like  a rational  creature  who  perceives 
an  impending  danger.  J 

Thus  put  out,  like  the  mariners  of  ancient  times  when  dark 
clouds  concealed  the  polar  star,  the  Magi  consulted  a moment. 
What  meant  the  sudden  disappearance  of  their  brilliant  guide  ? 
Were  they  then  at  the  term  of  their  long  journey  ? It  was  very 
possible,  and  even  probable  that  the  infant  King,  whom  they  came 
from  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  to  adore,  might  be  found  in  Jerusalem. 
“The  God  of  heavenf  thought  they,  “does  not  idly  prolong  his 
miracles;  they  cease  when  human  agents  are  suflScient.  That  is 


♦ Strabo,  b.  xvii. 

f St.  John  Chrys.,  Serm.  6 in  Matth.  Chalcidius,  a pagan  pliilosopher,  who  lived 
about  the  end  of  the  third  century,  makes  mention  of  this  star,  and  the  Eastern  sages 
whom  it  guided  to  the  birth-place  of  Christ.  St.  Augustine,  the  doctor  of  doctors, 
says  on  this  subject,  “ A new  star  appeared  at  the  birth  of  Him  whose  death  was  to 
obscure  the  ancient  sun.”  What,  then,  was  that  star  which  never  appeared  before  or 
since  in  the  finnament?  Was  it  not  the  magnificent  language  of  Heaven,  recounting 
the  glory  of  God  and  a virgiii^s  child-bearing  ? 

J This  cistern,  or  well,  on  the  highway  near  Jerusalem,  is  still  known  as  the  Cistern 
of  the  Three  Kings^  or  of  the  Star^  in  memory  of  this  event. 
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the  usual  order  of  things.  What  matter  though  the  star  has  left 
us  ? We  may  easily,  without  its  assistance,  find  this  new  king  in 
the  capital  of  his  states.  To  find  out  the  young  Messiah,  we  have 
only  to  enter  the  first  street  which  we  shall  find  strewed  with  green 
branches,  perfumed  with  essence  of  roses,  and  tapestried  with  cloth 
of  gold.  The  sound  of  the  Hebrew  harps,  their  dancing  choruses, 
and  shouts  of  joy,  will  speedily  show  us  which  way  we  are  to  go.” 
Then,  quickening  their  pace,  they  passed  the  boundary  gate,  and 
penetrated  into  the  ancient  Zion  through  two  files  of  barbarian 
soldiers. 

The  aspect  of  Jerusalem  was  cheerless.  Its  populace,  busy,  yet 
silent,  had  no  appearance  of  either  joy  or  festival.  Groups 
gathered  together,  here  and  there,  to  stare  at  the  strangers,  whom 
they  recognized  by  their  long  white  robes,  girt  with  magnificent 
eastern  zones,  by  their  hazvhends*  enriched  with  precious  stones, 
and,  especially,  by  the  manly  beauty  of  their  features,  as  satraps  of 
the  great  king.  The  Eastern  cavaliers,  as  they  passed  along,  bent 
over  the  neck  of  their  dromedaries  to  ask  some  of  the  numerous 
spectators  where  they  were  to  find  the  new-born  King  of  the  Jews, 
whose  star  they  had  seen  in  the  East.  The  people  of  Jerusalem, 
regarding  each  other  in  surprise,  knew  not  what  to  answer.  ...  A 
king  of  the  Jews  ! . . . . What  king  ? They  knew  none  but  Herod, 
whom  they  abhorred,  and  he  had  no  infant  son.  Astonished,  in 
their  turn,  that  all  whom  they  interrogated  declared  their  ignorance, 
and,  moreover,  seeing  no  mark  of  festivity  anywhere  around,  the 
Magi,  in  great  consternation,  ascended  the  populous  street  which 
led  to  the  ancient  palace  of  David,  and  erected  their  tents  amid  its 
ruinous,  but  shady  courts. 

Meanwhile,  the  appearance  of  these  Persian  nobles,  who  seldom 
visited  the  mountains  of  Judea,  their  startling  questions,  which 
both  amazed  and  intimidated  a people  who  were  kept  in  constant 
trepidation  by  the  system  of  espionage  organized  by  Herod,f  soon 


* Bazvhendi,  ancient  bracelets  adorned  with  diamonds,  turquoises,  and  pearls,  which 
the  satraps  wore  above  the  elbow.  The  king  of  Persia  and  his  sons  still  wear  the 
hazuhend.  {See  Morier,  Voyage  en  Peru  et  en  Armenie.) 
f See  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.,  c.  rv.,  ch.  13. 
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excited  a general  tumult  in  that  seditious  city,  the  most  restless  in 
aU  the  East.  The  name  of  the  Messiah-king,  pronounced  by  the 
Pharisees — ever  careful  to  excite  the  fears  of  the  aged  monarch, 
as  to  the  prospects  of  his  house  and  the  duration  of  his  own 
power — ^feU  amid  the  listening  groups  like  a spark  amongst  stubble. 
The  Kang-Messiah ! There  was  freedom  in  that  sound.  There  was 
conquest — there  was  glory  ! It  spoke  of  the  banner  of  Juda,  waving 
in  triumph  over  a conquered  world.  The  satraps  of  Pei'sia  were 
considered  the  first  astrologers  in  the  world.*  They  had,  doubtless, 
read  the  birth  of  the  Hebrew  Goel^  in  the  stars.  The  heir  of  the 
kings  of  Juda  was  about  to  ascend  the  great  throne  of  his  fathers, 
and  to  banish  the  race  of  the  Herods,  those  half  Jeivs^  who  were 
the  slaves  of  Rome ! A sullen  murmur,  like  that  which  precedes 
the  ocean-storm,  quickly  spread  from  street  to  street,  from  house  to 
house.  Never  had  the  people  of  Jerusalem  felt  less  disposed  to 
obey  the  royal  edict  which  forbade  them  to  meddle  with  any  thing 
hut  their  own  affairs.X  Vainly  did  the  fierce  soldiers  of  Herod 
fringe  the  ramparts  and  platforms  of  the  towem.  The  people  were 
roused : they  were  no  longer  afraid  to  conspire  together  in  the 
open  street.  AU  Jerusalem  was  troubled,  says  the  Gospel,  and  it 
was  soon  the  tyrant’s  turn  to  be  troubled  himself. 

Herod  then  dwelt  in  his  palace  in  Jerusalem ; but  its  flowery 
gardens,  peopled  as  they  were  with  rare  birds,  and  intersected  by 
limpid  streams, § could  not  divert  his  mind  from  the  gloomy  recol- 
lections and  dark  forebodings  which  rendered  life  a burden  to  him. 
Appiised  by  his  chief  spy  of  the  arrival  of  the  Magi,  and  their 
strange  discourse,  his  massive  brow,  wrinkled  with  harassing  thought, 
grew  dark  as  a stormy  sky,  and  his  anxiety  was  visible  to  all. 

* All  the  East  then  believed  in  Astrology,  and  Philo  tells  us  that  the  satraps  of 
Persia  passed  for  the  first  astrologers  in  the  world. 

■}•  Ooel  (Saviour),  one  of  the  names  by  which  the  Hebrews  designated  the  Messiah. 

I Herod  had  strictly  forbidden  the  Jews  to  speak  of  state  affairs.  They  could  not 
even  assemble  to  hold  those  great  family-festivals  hitherto  so  common  amongst  them. 
His  spies,  spread  over  the  whole  city,  and  even  along  the  highways,  instantly  arrested 
those  who  infringed  on  the  royal  edict.  They  were  thrown  secretly,  and  sometimes 
even  openly,  into  the  fortresses,  where  they  were  severely  pu’ushcd.  (Joseph.,  Ant. 
Jud.,  c.  XV.,  ch.  13.) 

§ Josephus,  de  Bello,  b.  v.,  ch.  13. 
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The  apprehensions  of  the  Jewish  king  are  easily  understood,  and 
are  explained  by  his  peculiar  position.  Herod  was  neither  the 
anointed  of  the  Lord,  nor  yet  the  chosen  of  the  people ; a branch  of 
laurel,  gathered  within  the  pagan  precincts  of  the  capitol,  formed 
his  tributary  crown — a crown  of  slavery,  intertwined  with  thorns, 
and  of  which  every  leaf  had  been  purchased  by  heaps  of  gold 
levied  from  the  savings  of  the  rich,  and  the  indigence  of  the  poor. 
Hated  by  the  nobles,  whose  heads  he  struck  off  at  the  first  suspi- 
cion ; dreaded  by  his  relatives,  whose  lives  he  sacrificed  without 
remorse,  on  the  slightest  pretext ; detested  by  the  priests,  whose 
privileges  he  trampled  under  foot ; abhorred  by  the  people,  for  his 
speculative  religion  and  his  foreign  extraction,  he  had  nothing  to 
depend  on  but  his  courtiers,  his  assassins,  his  artists,  and  the 
wealthy,  but  by  no  means  numerous  sect  of  the  Herodians,  who 
were  infatuated  by  his  magnificence.  Often  was  the  friend  of 
Caesar  openly  braved  by  his  obstinate  subjects.  The  Pharisees, 
an  artful  and  powerful  sect,  had  mockingly  and  insultingly  refused 
to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity.  The  Essoeans,  who  were  formidable 
from  their  martial  courage,  had  followed  the  example  of  the 
Pharisees ; while  the  young  and  impetuous  disciples  of  the  doctors 
of  the  law  had  recently  cut  down,  in  broad  daylight,  the  golden 
eagle  which,  in  compliment  to  the  Romans,  he  had  placed  over  the 
gate  of  the  temple. 

Conspiracies  were  going  on  in  every  quarter  against  his  life, 
hatched  and  fomented  by  his  nearest  and  dearest,  so  that  he  might 
fall  at  any  moment,  under  the  dagger  of  some  young  enthusiast 
who  would  deem  it  a virtuous  and  patriotic  act  to  rid  the  earth 
of  a prince  who  reigned  like  a madman.*  Ascribing  this  unac- 
countable boldness  to  the  contempt  inspired  by  his  great  age,  he 
exhausted  all  the  secrets  of  art  to  make  himself  young  again.f 
He  would  fain  have  persuaded,  both  himself  and  others,  that  he 


♦ The  people  were  so  far  from  applauding  the  discovery  of  this  plot,  or  rejoicing  in 
the  king’s  escape,  that  they  laid  hold  of  the  informer  by  whom  it  was  revealed,  tore 
Him  in  pieces,  and  threw  his  flesh  to  the  dogs.  (Joseph.,  Ani,  Jud,,  b.  xv.,  ch.  11.) 

f Herod  painted  his  face,  and  had  his  hair  and  beard  dyed  black,  in  order  to  appear 
yooDg.  (Ibid,,  b.  xvL,  ch.  11.) 
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was  still  that  young  and  brilliant  Herod  who  surpassed  most  of  the 
Hebrews  in  aU  gymnastic  exercises ; Herod,  the  bold  cavalier,  the 
skilful  huntsman,  the  proud  and  handsome  prince,  who  had  despised 
the  love  of  that  famous  Egyptian  queen  for  whom  Antony  had  lost 
the  empire  of  the  world.  But,  alas ! the  silvery  hairs  which  began 
to  appear  amid  the  dark  locks  of  his  sons,  their  impatience  to  reign, 
the  spirit  of  revolt  and  sedition  gliding  in  amongst  the  people,  and 
the  insolence  of  the  brigands,  who  were  again  beginning  their 
depredations  in  Galilee,  aU  gave  him  but  too  clearly  to  understand 
that  his  reign — ^his  dread  reign — was  drawing  to  a close.  Harassed 
with  suspicion,  and  distrusting  even  his  spies,  he  sometimes  wandered 
at  night  through  the  streets  and  squares  of  his  metropolis,*  and  heard 
with  his  own  ears  the  deep  imprecations,  the  bitter  reproaches,  the 
biting  sarcasms  heaped  on  the  vpstavt^  the  Ascal<mite,  the  wild  hea-st, 
who  had  killed  his  innocent  wife — that  gem  of  beauty  and  pattern 
of  chastity — and  who  had  afterwards  caused  the  two  sons  whom  he 
had  by  her  to  be  put  to  death — those  two  princes,  so  sad,  so  beau- 
tiful, so  stately,  and  so  dear  to  the  people  because  of  the  Asmonean 
heroes,  their  ancestors,  and  their  fair,  but  hapless  mother.  The  day 
following  these  nocturnal  rounds  was  sure  to  be  one  of  mourning 
and  death.  None  were  spared.  From  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
every  offender  was  cut  off.  Hence,  on  every  side,  there  were  heard 
vows  of  vengeance ; and  as  often  as  the  delusive  report  of  Herod’s 
death  was  spread,  whether  by  accident  or  design,  through  the  dis- 
tant provinces,  the  people,  greedily  snatching  at  the  deceitful  bait, 
so  gratifying  to  their  hatred,  hastened  everywhere  to  kindle  bonfires, 
which  Herod  quenched  in  blood. 

In  the  midst  of  these  elements  of  civil  discord,  when  the  army 
was  in  a state  of  all  but  open  revolt,  and  the  whole  nation  seemed 
merely  awaiting  the  signal  for  a general  insurrection,  there  arrives 
in  Jerusalem  certain  foreigners  of  lofty  mien,  who  inquire,  without 
either  mystery  or  concealment,  for  a new-born  king  of  the  Jews, 
whose  star  they  have  perceived.  Herod  is  astounded.  He  anx- 


♦ He  often  went  out  at  night  amongst  the  people,  under  some  disgnise,  in  order  to 
find  out  the  opinion  entertained  of  him,  and  woe  betide  those  whom  he  heard  censure 
himself  or  his  doings.  (Joseph.,  b.  xv.,  ch.  13.) 
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iously  questions  his  memory.  The  fatal  predictions  concerning  his 
dynasty,  which  the  Pharisees  carefully  kept  afloat,  the  oracles  of 
the  ancient  seers^  to  which  he  has  hitherto  paid  but  little  attention, 
now  recur  to  his  mind.  That  warrior  Messiah — that  prophet-son 
of  David,  who  was  to  overrun  the  world  from  east  to  west,  begins 
now  to  ^ve  him  some  vague  uneasiness.  It  is  not  God  who  suggests 
these  thoughts  to  the  old  king’s  mind ; but  the  wily  prince,  the 
more  he  thinks  of  it,  the  more  he  is  convinced  that  that  mysterious 
event  is  connected  with  a vast  conspiracy,  tending  to  raise  an  occult 
and  rival  power  on  the  ruins  of  his.  What ! he  had  shed  like 
water  the  illustrious  blood  of  the  Maccabees,  nor  spared  even  his 
own  wife  and  sons.  He  had  crushed  beneath  the  iron  wheel  of 
his  despotism  all  that  offered  any  sort  of  resistance.  He  had  lost 
his  soul,  his  honour,  his  peace  of  mind,  his  rest  by  night,  when  his 
bleeding  victims  haunted  his  dreams.*  ....  And  why  all  that  ? to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  race  of  David  !f  . . . . That  sceptre,  so 
dearly  bought ; that  sceptre,  still  reeking  with  the  blood  of  his  own 
kindred — was  it,  then,  but  a dry  and  accursed  rod,  to  be  broken 
over  his  tomb  ? Was  he  himself  to  pass,  like  the  meteor-glare  of  a 
tempestuous  evening,  over  that  earth  whose  former  glory  would 
break  out  anew  after  his  death  ? And  that  nation,  which  hated 
him  with  a hatred  so  strong,  so  deadly,  so  infuriate,  which  his  very 
favours  could  not  propitiate — ^how  it  would  love  and  cherish  the 
descendant  of  its  ancient  kings ! This  last  thought  fell,  bitter  as 
wormwood,  on  the  dark,  desolate  heart  of  the  aged  monarch ; for, 
amid  all  his  deeds  of  cruelty,  he  felt  the  desire  of  being  loved — a 
strange  desire,  truly,  but  yet  a real  one,  in  that  most  extraordinary 


* Ibid. 

f Some  are  surprised  at  the  fears  wherewith  Herod  regarded  a branch  of  the  family 
of  David  ; nevertheless,  Herod  was  not  the  only  one  who  persecuted  that  noble  house, 
because  of  its  ancient  rights  and  its  glorious  hopes.  Eusebius  relates,  from  Hegesipus, 
that,  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  Vespasian  gave  orders  to  seek  and  destroy  all 
the  posterity  of  David.  Under  Trajan,  the  persecution  still  continued.  Finally, 
Doniitian  had  two  members  of  this  illustrious  family  brought  to  Rome,  who  were  the 
lineal  descendants  of  the  Apostle  St.  Jude.  The  emperor,  having  questioned  them, 
found  that  they  possessed  only  thirty-nine  acres  of  land,  which  they  tilled  with  their 
own  hands.  He  sent  them  back  to  their  home,  being  satisfied,  on  account  of  their 
poverty,  that  there  was  no  danger  from  their  ambition. 
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nature,  which  seemed  made  up  of  contrasts,  and  which  had  devoted 
some  of  the  very  noblest  qualities  to  the  service  of  the  most 
absorbing  and  the  most  cruel  passion  which  can  ravage  the  human 
soul — ambition. 

“Let  this  child  be  earthly  prince  or  heaven-sent  prophet,”  said 
Herod,  after  a pause,  “ he  must  die  ....  yea,  and  he  sJiaU  die,  were 
I sure  of  extinguishing,  with  that  feeble  breath,  all  the  glories 
which  our  seers  behold  in  the  future.  Athalia,  that  strong  woman, 
who  knew  so  well  how  to  reign,  forgot  only  one  infant  in  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  royal  family  of  Juda That  child  lived  to  deprive 

her  of  her  throne  and  life. ...  For  me,  I shall  try  to  forget  nothing. 
But  where  are  they  hiding  this  newborn  king  of  the  Jews,  whose 
birth  the  stars  proclaim,  and  whom  these  insolent  satraps  come  to 
seek  at  the  very  gates  of  my  palace  ? . . . . Can  it,  indeed,  be  that 
Schilo  foretold  by  Jacob  ? . . . . These  are,  perchance,  only  the  idle 

dreams  of  astrologers No  matter  ....  we  must  make  all  sure.” 

A few  hours  after,  the  doctors  of  the  law  and  the  chief  priests  were 
assembled  in  council,  with  Herod  presiding,  and  were  asked  that 
question  which  seemed  strange  to  them  in  the  mouth  of  such  a 
prince,  “ In  what  place  is  the  Messiah  to  be  bom  ?” 

..  The  answer  was  prompt  and  unanimous.  In  Bethlehem  of  Juda. 
And  the  ancients  of  Israel,  quite  willing  to  annoy  the  friend  of  the 
Romans,  failed  not  to  add  that,  as  the  last  week  of  Daniel  was 
nearly  at  an  end,  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  must  be  at  hand. 
This  information,  by  no  means  satisfactory,  would  not  do  for  Herod, 
who  must  ascertain  where  the  blow  was  to  be  strack.  He  resolved 
to  interrogate  the  Magi,  and  to  find  out,  if  possible,  the  precise 
peiiod  of  the  child’s  birth,  computing  by  the  appearance  of  the 
star.  Too  cunning  to  grant  the  Persian  sages  a public  audience, 
which  would  have  ^ven  notoriety  to  a rumour  which  it  was  most 
important  to  stifle,  the  king  had  them  brought  before  him,  and 
examined  them  closely  as  to  the  time  of  the  star’s  appearance. 
“ He  inquires  minutely,  not  after  the  child,  but  the  star,”  says  St. 
John  Chrysostom,  “ in  order  to  obsei  ve  all  possible  circumspection 
in  laying  his  snare.”  Having  learned  all  that  he  wished  to  know, 
the  man  of  blood  dismissed  the  strangers  in  an  affable  and  gracious 
manner.  “Go,”  said  he,  “and  diligently  inquire  after  the  ycmng 
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child:  and  when  you  ha/ve  fomid  him,  bring  me  word  again,  that  I 
also  may  come  and  adore  himT 

Now,  the  Magi,  like  all  lofty-minded  men — sons  of  science  and 
contemplation — were  simple,  sincere,  and  but  little  disposed  to  suspect 
evil.  They  understood  despotism  and  cruelty  in  a prince,  but  they 
did  not  understand  falsehood,  for  the  first  thing  that  the  kings  of 
Persia  learn  in  their  infancy  is  to  speak  the  truth.  They,  therefore, 
gave  implicit  credence  to  the  false  words  of  the  Idumean,  and  re- 
passing  under  the  stately  porticoes  of  that  palace,  which  vied  in 
magnificence  with  that  of  the  great  king,  but  which  had  not,  with 
all  its  bronzes  and  arcades,  the  golden  bell  of  the  suppliants,*  they 
quitted  the  Betzetha,f  had  their  tents  taken  up,  and  once  more 
traversed  the  Holy  City  to  repair  to  the  supposed  birth-place  of 
the  Messiah.  As  they  wound  along  the  walls,  enriched  by  trophies 
from  the  new  amphitheatre,  whose  unusual  style  of  decoration  was 
an  inexhaustible  subject  of  ridicule  for  the  Pharisees,  they  met  King 
Herod,  surrounded  by  a forest  of  Thracian  and  German  spears, 
going  in  the  direction  of  Jericho.  J 

The  Persians  quitted  Jerusalem  by  the  Damascus  gate ; then, 
turning  to  the  left,  they  made  their  way  through  some  hollow 
ravines,  intersected  with  steep  hillocks  which  they  had  to  climb 
They  were  nearly  an  hour’s  journey  from  the  capital  of  Judea, 


* The  kings  of  Persia  administered  justice  in  quite  a patriarchal  manner.  They 
had  above  their  heads  a golden  bell,  and  to  the  bell  was  fastened  a chain,  the  end  of 
which  hung  without  the  palace.  Every  time  that  the  bell  rang,  the  officers  of  the 
prince  went  forth  from  his  apartments,  and  introduced  before  the  great  king  the 
suppliants,  who  demanded  justice  of  the  prince  himself,  who  instantly  examined  their 
case,  and  gave  his  decision  with  equity.  (Antar.  Tra/nslated  from  the  Arabic  by 
Terrick  Hamilton.) 

f The  quarter  named  Beizetha,  or  the  new  city,  which  Herod  had  joined  to  Jerusalem, 
was  situated  to  the  north  of  the  Temple  ; it  contained  the  lower  pond,  the  pond  of 
probation,  and  Herod^s  palace. 

J We  have  followed  the  authors  who  state  that  Herod  set  out  for  Jericho,  where 
he  was  some  time  sick,  just  when  the  Magi  went  to  Bethlehem  ; this  is  quite 
conformable  to  the  Gospel  narrative,  for  if  Herod  had  been  in  Jerusalem  when  the 
Persians  returned  thither,  they  would  probably  have  seen  him  prior  to  the  angePs  warn- 
ing, which  was  not  given  until  the  night.  The  illness  of  Herod,  by  diverting  his  attention 
fVom  the  Magi  and  the  child,  left  the  former  at  liberty  to  return  in  peace  to  their  own 
country,  and  gave  the  Holy  Family  time  to  set  out  for  Nazareth. 
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and  had  permitted  their  camels  to  stop  at  a cistern  to  drink, 
when  a brilliant  point  appeared  in  the  heavens,  and  rapidly  de- 
scended towards  them  like  a falling  star.  “The  star!  our  star!” 
cried  the  slaves,  in  a transport  of  joy.  “ The  star !”  repeated  their 
masters,  equally  delighted ; for  they  were  now  sure  of  being  in  the 
right  way,  and  resumed  their  march  with  increased  ardour. 

They  were  preparing  to  enter  the  city  of  David,  when  the  star, 
inclining  towards  the  south,  suddenly  stopped  over  a deserted  cave, 
which  had  the  appearance  of  a rustic  stable,  and  down,  down  it 
went  tUl  it  seemed  to  rest,  almost,  on  the  head  of  the  infant  God. 
The  sight  of  that  motionless  star,  its  soft  rays  falling  brightly  on 
that  dreary  grotto,  fiUed  the  Magi  with  a lively  faith,  and  a lively 
faith  it  did  require  to  discover  the  King-Messiah  in  a poor,  mmo- 
ticed  child,  bom  in  such  a place,  laid  in  a manger,  and  whose 
mother,  though  fair  and  fuU  of  grace,  was  evidently  of  very  obscure 
condition. 

God,  who  would  make  the  Jews  ashamed  of  their  obduracy  by 
contrasting  it  with  the  pious  haste  and  the  docile  faith  of  infidels, 
allotted  it  so  that  the  strange  humiliation  of  the  holy  family  should 
not  shake  the  firm  belief  of  the  Magi. 

The  worshippers  of  the  sun — the  Gentiles — who. were  to  be 
saved  by  the  Cross  as  well  as  the  children  of  the  covenant,  pene- 
trated into  the  lowly  abode  of  Christ  with  as  much  veneration  as 
though  it  were  one  of  their  own  temples,  buUt  over  subterraneous 
fires,  wherein  starry  spheres  kept  ever  turning.*  Following  the 
custom  of  their  people,  they  prostrated  themselves  as  they  crossed 
the  threshold,  and  having  taken  off  their  rich  sandals,  they  adored 
the  new-bora  infant  as  all  the  Eastern  nations  then  adored  their 
gods  and  their  masters.  Then,  opening  their  caskets  of  perfumed 
wood,  wherein  were  the  offerings  intended  for  the  Messiah,  they 
took  out  some  of  the  finest  gold,  gathered  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Niniveh  the  Great,  and  perfumes,  purchased  with  fruits  and 
pearls  from  the  Arabs  of  Yemen.  These  mysterious  gifts  were  not 


* These  spheres,  composed  of  golden  circles,  hollowed  like  our  armillary  spheres 
turned  with  a loud  noise  at  sunrise.  They  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Oulam,  where  the 
Ghebers  have  a temple.  {Rahhi  Benjamin,) 
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carnal,  like  the  offerings  of  the  Jews.  The  cradle  of  Hm,  who  was 
come  to  abolish  the  saciifices  of  the  synagogue,  was  not  to  be 
sprinkled  with  blood ; hence,  the  Magi  did  not  sacrifice  to  him 
either  spotless  lambs  or  white  heifers.  They  offered  him  gold,  as 
an  earthly  prince — myrrh  and  incense,  as  a God.*  Then,  bowing 
down  to  the  ground  before  Mary,  whom  they  found  fair  as  the 
moon  and  modest  as  the  pale  water-lily,  they  invoked  the  blessing 
of  God  upon  her,  and  prayed  that  the  hand  of  misfortune  might 
never  reach  her. 

This  was  the  last  scene  of  splendour  in  which  the  Virgin  figured. 
The  first  period  of  her  life,  like  a sweet  dream  of  Ginnestan,  had 
rolled  away  under  roofs  of  cedar  and  of  gold,  amid  sacred  perfumes 
and  the  sound  of  harp  and  lyre ; the  second,  full  of  mysteries  and 
Wonders,  had  brought  her  in  connection  with  the  inhabitants  of 
heaven  and  the  princes  of  Asia ; the  third  was  about  to  open  under 
other  auspices : it  was  now  her  turn  for  persecution,  anguish  and  un- 
utterable sorrow. 

Meanwhile,  the  Magi  prepared  to  leave  Bethlehem,  having  no- 
thing more  to  do  in  Judea.  They  proposed,  according  to  their 
promise,  to  seek  the  king  in  his  palace  at  Jericho,  to  let  him 
know  where  the  Messiah  was ; but  the  angel  of  the  Lord  apprised 
them  in  a dream  of  the  dark  designs  of  that  perfidious  prince,  and 
commanded  them  to  go  home  by  another  way. 

The  sons  of  Ormuzd  returned  thanks  to  the  Master  of  the  sun 
and  of  the  morning  stan',  attributed  this  nocturnal  revelation  to 
their  good  genius, f and  merited  by  their  perfect  docility  the  gift 


* Much  praise  has  justly  been  given  to  those  verses  of  Juvencus — the  most  ancient 
Christian  poet  whose  works  have  come  down  to  us — on  the  gifts  of  the  Magi  kings  : 

Aurum,  thus,  myrrham,  regique,  Deoque,  hominique 
Dona  ferunt, . . . 

f Ormuzd.,  en  zend  ahuro'mezdeb  (the  most  learned  king),  and  Ahrimcn,  en  zend 
ahyro-maiugus  (the  wicked  intelligence),  according  to  the  Persian  mythology,  sprang 
from  good  and  bad  genii,  to  whom  are  ascribed  divers  functions  in  the  universe, 
wdiether  for  the  diffusion  of  good  or  the  propagation  of  evil.  One  of  the  good  genii, 
named  Serosch,  went  seven  times  every  night  around  all  the  earth,  to  watch  over  the 
safety  of  the  servants  of  Ormuzd.  (Sec  the  Amschaspand-Named,  and  the  Book  of 
Kings  of  Firdousi.) 
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of  faitli,  which  they  afterwards  received.*  Instead  of  journeying 
by  the  barren  and  dangerous  shores  of  that  accursed  lake,  whose 
dark,  stagnant  waters  cover  the  reprobate  cities  of  the  plain,  they 
turned  their  camels’  heads  towards  the  coast  of  the  Great  Sea, 
wliere  they  could  almost  fimcy  themselves  in  the  valleys  of  dates 
and  rosesf  watered  by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Bend-Emyr,  as  they 
wound  their  way  across  the  lovely  strand  of  Syria. 


* Very  ancient  authors  alTirra  that  tlie  Magi  received  baptism  from  St.  Thomas  ; 
it  is  believed  that  they  suffered  martyrdom  in  India,  where  they  preached  the  Gospel. 

f “ The  date  trees  of  Babylon,”  says  Diodorus  of  Sicily,  “ bear  exquisite  fruit ; 
they  are  six  inches  long,  some  yellow,  others  red,  and  others  of  a purple  colour,  so 
that  they  are  just  as  pleasing  to  the  sight  as  to  the  taste.  The  trunk  of  the  tree  is 
of  a surprising  height,  and  is  perfectly  straight  and  even,  but  the  head,  or  tuft,  is  not 
the  same  in  all.  Some  date  trees  extend  their  branches  in  a round  form,  and  the  fruit 
of  some  grows  out  in  clusters  from  the  bark,  about  the  middle  ; others  have  all  their 
branches  on  one  side,  and  their  own  weight  bending  them  down  towards  the  ground, 
gives  them  the  form  of  a hanging  lamp  ; others,  again,  divide  their  branches  into  two 
parts,  and  they  then  fall  to  the  right  and  left  in  perfect  symmetry.”  {Biod.  b.  ii.) 
Here  is  a description  of  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  by  an  Arabian  poet,  anterior  to 
Mahomet  : — “ They  saw  populous  towns,  plains  abounding  in  flowing  streams,  date 
trees,  and  warbling  birds  and  sweet-smelling  flowers  ; and  the  country  appeared  like 
a blessing  to  enliven  the  sorrowing  heart  ; and  the  camels  were  grazing  and  straying 
about  tlie  land  ; and  they  were  of  various  colours,  like  the  flowers  of  a garden.” 
(Antar,  translated  from  the  Arabic  by  TerrieJe  Hamilton.)  As  to  the  fields  and 
gardens  of  roses  so  common  in  ancient  Persia,  see  Firdousi’s  Book  of  Kings, 
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CHAPTER  xm. 

THB  P XJ  B I F I 0 A T I 0 N. 

Fobtt  days  after  the  Saviour’s  birth,  the  Virgin  prepared  to 
return  to  Jerusalem  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  Levitical  precept, 
which  prescribed  the  purification  of  mothers  and  the  redemption 
of  the  first-bom.  Undoubtedly,  this  law  did  not  apply  to  Mary : 
for,  though  she  was  the  mother  of  the  Redeemer,  she  was  still  a 
pure  virgin,  and  that  immaculate  conception  had  been  followed 
by  a spotless  maternity;  “but  she  willingly  submitted,  for  exam- 
ple’s sake,  to  a law  which  was  no  way  binding  on  her,”  says  Bossuet, 
“ because  the  secret  of  her  virginal  maternity  was  not  known.” 

Meanly  attired  and  undistinguished  from  the  crowd,  in  their 
first  appearance  on  the  dusty  road  of  Ephrata,  Joseph  and  Mary, 
having  attracted  no  observation,  left  behind  them  no  remembrance 
to  become  traditionary.  It  was  far  different,  however,  on  their 
return  to  Jerusalem — thanks,  we  may  suppose,  to  the  wondrous 
tale  of  the  shepherds,  and  the  brilliant  visit  of  the  Magi.  At 
some  distance  from  Bethlehem,  Mary  stopped  under  a spreading 
tree  to  nurse  her  divine  Infant ; and  that  tree,  according  to  the 
common  belief,  had  ever  after  a secret  virtue,  which  for  sixteen 
centuries  effected  many  marvellous  things.  So  it  is  said,  at  least, 
by  the  Chiistians  of  Asia,  and  also  by  the  Turks,  for  whom  that 
tree  was,  not  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  an  object  of  ven- 
eration and  the  term  of  a pilgrimage.* 

After  this  memorable  halt,  the  holy  couple  journeyed  on  to  the 
tomb  of  Rachel,f  where  every  Hebrew  was  to  pray  in  pass- 


* Tliis  tree,  under  which  Mary  stopped  to  nurse  Jesus,  was  destroyed  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  but  the  place  where  it  stood  is  still  pointed  out. 

f According  to  the  Jewish  doctors,  Jacob  only  buried  his  beloved  wife  on  the 
highway  of  Bethlehem  because  his  prophetic  knowledge  enabled  him  to  foresee  that  a 
number  of  his  descendants  should  pass  that  way  as  captives  of  the  Assyrians,  and  that 
be  would  have  Rachel  intercede  for  them  with  Jehovah,  according  as  they  passed  her 
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ing.  This  primitive  monument,  consisted  of  twelve  large  stones 
overgrown  with  moss,  on  each  of  which  was  engraved  the  name 
of  a tribe,  and  its  only  epitaph  was  a white  Sjuian  rose — frail, 
sw'eet  emblem  of  that  lovely  woman,  who  withered  aw'ay  ere  yet 
her  beauty  had  reached  its  prime,  like  the  flow^er  mentioned  by 
Job.  While  they  stopped  to  say  a prayer  for  the  dead  over  the 
revered  dust  of  one  of  the  saints  of  their  people,  the  Virgin  and 
Joseph  little  thought  that  the  wailing  of  the  dove,  ascribed  by 
Scripture  to  that  fair  Assyrian,  was  so  soon  to  have  its  application, 
or  that  the  mother  of  Joseph  and  of  Benjamin  was  the  desolate 
type  of  the  mothers  who,  some  days  after,  in  the  mountains  of 
Judea,  were  to  mourn  for  their  children  massacred  in  place  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Going  forth  from  the  vale  of  Kephaim,  whose  ancient  oaks 
shaded  the  graves  of  the  gigantic  race  of  Enac,  the  Vii'gin  ob- 
served a tree  whose  sinister  aspect  saddened  and  depressed  her 
heart.  It  was  a barren  olive-tree,  whose  pale  leaves  rustled  in 
the  evening  breeze,  with  a mournful  sound  that  seemed  like  the 
wail  of  human  sorrow.  As  she  passed  under  its  gloomy  foliage, 
nncheered  by  the  song  of  any  bird,  Mary  felt  that  sensation  of 
blighting  cold  which  belongs  to  the  fatal  shade  of  the  manchineel- 
tree.  That  tree,  if  local  tradition  be  not  mistaken,  was  the  info- 
mom  w'ood  to  wdiich  Christ  was  nailed.* 

At  the  moment  when  Joseph  and  Mary  made  their  way  into 
the  sacred  inclosure,  with  the  shekels  of  silver  for  the  ransom  and 


tomb.  Protestants  have  loudly  exclaimed  against  this  passage  of  the  Talmud,  as 
being  too  favourable  to  the  intercession  of  the  Yirgin  and  the  saints.  This  tomb  of 
Rachel  was  so  highly  venerated,  that  every  Jew  who  passed  by  made  it  a sacred  duty 
to  engrave  his  name  on  one  of  the  stones  ; these  enormous  stones  were  twelve  in 
number.  [Talm,  of  Jer,)  It  is  well  known  that  the  tears  of  Rachel,  mentioned  by 
Jeremiah,  were  but  the  figure  of  the  tears  shed  by  the  Jewish  women  after  the 
massacre  of  the  Innocents.  (S.  Mat.  ch.  ii.,  v.  17,  18.) 

♦ About  half  a league  from  Jerusalem  stands  the  monastery  of  the  Holy  Cross. 
Inside  its  chapel  is  shown  the  spot  which  was  occupied  by  the  barren  olive  tree  of 
which  the  Cross  was  made.  The  place  where  the  trunk  stood  is  now  filled  up  by  a 
block  of  marble  in  a niche  under  the  high  altar,  where  there  is  a lamp  contirmally 
burning. 
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the  two  doves  for  the  sacrifice,  a holy  old  man  named  Simeon,*  to 
whom  it  had  been  divinely  revealed  that  he  should  not  die  until  he 
had  seen  the  Christ  of  the  Lord,  entered  the  temple  by  an  impulse 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  At  sight  of  the  Holy  Family,  the  eye  of  the 
just  man  became  inspu'ed.  Discovering  the  King-Messiah  under 
the  poor  swaddling-clothes  of  a common  child,  he  took  him  in  his 
arms,  drew  him  close  to  him,  and  gazed  upon  him  with  delight, 
whilst  the  tears  of  joy  rolled  down  his  venerable  cheeks.  “ Now,” 
cried  the  pious  old  man — “ Now  thou  dost  dismiss  thy  servant, 
O Lord,  according  to  thy  word  in  peace.  Because  my  eyes  have 
seen  thy  salvation,  which  thou  hast  prepared  before  the  face  of 
all  people : a light  to  the  revelation  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory 
of  thy  people  Israel.”  Having  uttered  these  words,  Simeon  sol- 
emnly blessed  the  mother  and  her  spouse;  and  then,  addressing 
himself  to  Mary,  after  a moment’s  mournful  silence,  he  added  that 
this  child  was  bom  for  the  fall  and  for  the  resurrection  of  many  in 
Israel,  and  for  a sign  which  should  be  contradicted,  and  that  grief, 
like  a sharp  sword,  should  pierce  his  mother’s  soul. 

By  this  unexpected  light,  which  partially  disclosed  the  high 
destiny  of  Christ,  the  ignominies,  the  sufferings,  and  the  agony 
of  the  Cross  were  suddenly  revealed  to  the  blessed  Virgin.  The 
ominous  words  of  Simeon,  like  a stormy  wind,  made  her  bend 
her  head,  and  her  heart  throbbed  with  anguish.f  But  Mary  knew 
how  to  accept,  without  murmur  or  complaint,  whatever  came  from 
God.  Her  pale  lips  touched  that  cup  of  wormwood  and  gall,  she 
drained  it  to  the  dregs,  and  then,  restraining  her  tears,  she  meekly 
said,  TTiy  wiU,  0 Lord^  he  done  ! At  that  moment,  the  daughter 
of  Abraham  rose  superior  to  the  chief  and  father  of  her  people. 
She,  too,  sacrificed  her  son  on  the  altar  of  the  Lord ; but  she  had 


* The  Arabs  give  Simeon  the  title  of  Siddik^  (he  who  verifies,)  because  he  bore 
testimony  to  the  coming  of  the  true  Messiah,  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  son  of  Mary, 
whom  every  Mussulman  is  obliged  to  receive  as  such.  (D^Herbelot,  Biblioth.  Orient.^ 
t.  iii.,  p.  266.) 

•f  “ Mary,  my  sovereign,’^  says  St.  An.selm,  speaking  on  this  subject,  “ I cannot 
believe  that  you  could  have  lived  a single  moment  with  such  a sorrow  at  your  heart, 
had  not  God,  the  giver  of  life,  given  you  strength  to  bear  it.’’ 
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the  sad  certainty  that  her  sacrifice  would  he  accepted,  and  alie  was 
a mother  I 

She  was  still  revolving  in  her  mind  these  lofty  thoughts,  when 
there  came  in  a prophetess  named  Anna,  wife  of  Phanuel,  of  the 
tribe  of  Aser,  who  was  far  advanced  in  years.  This  holy  widow 
remained  continually  in  the  temple,  serving  God  night  and  day  in 
prayer  and  fasting.  Seeing  the  divine  child,  she  began  to  praise 
the  Lord  aloud,  and  to  speak  of  him  to  all  those  who  expected  the 
redemption  of  Israel. 

“ Not  only,”  says  St.  Ambrose,  “ did  angels,  prophets,  and  shep- 
herds proclaim  the  birth  of  the  Saviour,  but  also  the  just,  and  the 
ancients  of  Israel.  A Virgin  conceives,  a barren  woman  brings 
forth,  a dumb  man  speaks,  Elizabeth  prophesies,  the  Magi  adore, 
the  child  in  his  mother’s  womb  leaps  for  joy,  a widow  confesses  that 
wondrous  event,  and  all  the  just  expect  it.” 

As  women  might  not  enter  the  inner  court  of  the  temple,  where 
the  child  was  to  be  offered  to  the  Lord,  because  of  his  sex,  Joseph 
himself  carried  him  into  the  hall  of  the  first-born^  asking  himself 
whether  the  scenes  which  had  marked  the  entrance  of  Jesus  into 
the  holy  house  were  to  be  renewed  before  the  Hebrew  pontiflfe. 
But  nothing  revealed  the  Infant-God  in  that  privileged  part  of 
the  temple ; all  there  remained  dull  and  cold,  notwithstanding  the 
radiant  presence  of  the  young  Sun  of  Justice.  A priest  who  was 
unknown  to  Joseph  carelessly  received  from  the  hard  hands  of  the 
man  of  labour,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  scum  of  the  world*  the 
timid  birds  prescribed  by  the  law,  and  did  not  even  deign  to 
honour  Christ  with  a look.  The  love  of  gold — that  shameful 
idolatry,  which  conceals  its  unholy  worehip  when  it  has  still  the 
grace  to  be  ashamed  of  it — had  totally  petrified  the  narrow,  selfish, 
vindictivef  heart  of  the  princes  of  the  synagogue.  Leaving  a mo- 
nopoly of  the  toils  and  privations  to  the  simple  Levites,  whom  they 


* Pridcaux,  Histoire  des  Juifs. 

f There  was  then,  and  still  is,  amongst  the  Jewish  doctors,  a horrifying  doctrine  : 
they  hold  that  he  who  nourishes  not  his  hatred,  and  takes  not  revenge,  is  unworthy 
the  title  of  Rabbi.  (Basnage,  1.  vi.,  ch.  17.) 
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reduced  to  live  on  herbs  and  dry  figs,*  they  passed  by  the  poor  man 
lying  on  their  marble  threshold,  the  wounded  traveller  stretched  on 
the  mountain  path,  coldly  averting  their  head.  At  bottom,  they 
loved  neither  God  nor  man.  And  hence  it  was  that  our  Lord, 
who  Himself  instituted  a priesthood  of  charity,  bitterly  reproached 
them  with  this  in  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan.  Thus,  as 
Malachy  had  foretold,  God  mrsed  their  blessings^  and  turned  away 
from  his  temple,  which  he  was  soon  after  to  deliver  to  the  fire  and 
sword  of  the  Homans. 

The  presence  of  the  Messiah,  which  inflamed  the  heart  of  the 
disciples  of  Emmaiis  even  before  they  had  recognized  him  in  the 
breaking  of  bread,  passed  over  the  soul  of  the  Aaronites  as  the  first 
ray  of  spring  passes  over  the  eternal  snows  of  Ararat.  That  solemn 
moment,  which  suspended  the  angelic  concerts,  and  fixed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  heavenly  hosts  on  a single  point  of  the  universe — ^that 
moment,  foretold  by  Aggeus,  when  the  glory  of  the  second  temple 
effaced  that  of  the  first — that  moment  passed  unnoticed  before  the 
darkened  vision  of  the  priests  and  doctors.  There  was  none  to 
recognize  the  clean  offering  mentioned  by  Malachy.  The  Desired 
of  aU  nations — ^Him  whose  way  the  angels  had  prepared — ^the  great 
Redeemer,  so  long  promised  and  so  long  expected,  was  there, 
bodily,  in  his  holy  house,  and  no  one  thought  of  welcoming  him 
with  palms,  crying  out  on  the  watch-towers  of  the  temple  and  the 
house-tops  of  Jerusalem,  Hoearvna  to  the  Son  of  David!  They 
knew  well,  as  the  Gospel  says,  how  to  predict  the  approach  of  rain 
by  the  clouds  which  rose  from  the  west ; they  could  foretell  heat 
by  the  blowing  of  the  south  wind : but  these  men,  so  clever  in 
drawing  presages  from  the  different  aspects  of  the  heavens,  saw 
not  that  die  fig-tree  of  Solomon  was  about  to  put  forth  its  fruity 
and  they  could  not  discover  the  God  in  that  humble  child.  Oh, 


* The  luxury  and  avarice  of  the  chief  priests  of  Jerusalem  were  incredible.  They 
sent  out  and  collected  the  tithes  through  the  country,  taking  all  to  themselves,  and 
I leaving  the  inferior  priests  wholly  destitute.  At  the  first  remonstrance,  the  unhappy 

I Levites,  accused  of  revolt  and  sedition,  were  given  over  to  the  Romans,  and  governor 

I Felix  alone  threw  forty  of  them  into  prison  in  order  to  propitiate  the  doctors  and 
I princes  of  the  Synagogue.  (Josephns,  Vita.) 

I 

II 
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poverty ! what  a disguise  thou  art,  even  for  the  divine  nature ! 
The  real  Christ  was  in  the  midst  of  his  own,  but  he  was  poor, 
and  his  own  received  him  not;  hence  they  remained  without  a 
Saviour,  for  no  Melecli-IIamaschiah  ever  came  to  justify  their  in- 
credulous contempt  for  the  divine  Son  of  the  Viigin,  and  they  are 
reduced  to  cry,  with  cool,  yet  despairing  malice,  Perhh  those  who 
compute  the  time  of  the  Messiuh  !* 

Meanwhile,  the  infant  God,  who  had  recognized,  along  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem,  the  different  stages  of  the  passion,  silently  distinguished 
his  future  executioners  amid  that  grave  and  glittering  crowd ; 
amongst  the  choirs  who  sang  on  the  harp  hymns  of  praise  to  the 
Eternal,  Christ  distinguished  the  loud,  discordant  voices  which  were 
one  day  to  cry : Crucify  him!  Crucify  him  ! 

Race  of  Aaron,  where  art  thou  now  ? The  vengeful  breath  of  the 
Crucified  has  scattered  thee,  like  chaff,  over  all  the  earth ; swallowed 
up  in  those  masses  which  thou  didst  so  despise,  thy  companions  in 
exile  know  thee  no  more ! But  caring  little,  at  that  time,  for  the 
clouds  which  darkened  above  their  heads,  the  Hebrew  priests 
offered  to  that  God  who  spurned  their  gifts,  the  chosen  victims  of 
both  high  and  low.  One  of  them  took  Joseph’s  doves,  ascended 
the  gentle  slope  of  the  altar  of  holocausts,  and  offered  to  the  Lord 
that  simple  and  humble  sacrifice. 

“ After”  Joseph  and  Mary  “ had  performed  all  things  according 
to  the  law  of  the  Lord,”  says  St.  Luke,  “ they  returned  into  Galilee, 
to  their  city  Nazareth.”f 


* Basnage,  1.  vi.,  ch.  26.  Talmud,  349. 

f We  have  followed  the  opinion  of  St.  Luke,  St.  John  Chrysostom,  and  some  other 
authorities,  in  making  the  Holy  Family  set  out  for  Nazareth  immediately  after  the 
Purification.  It  is  the  only  way  to  reconcile  St.  Matthew — who  says  nothing  of  the 
marvellous  events  of  the  Presentation — with  St,  Luke,  who  is  silent  as  to  the  massacre 
of  the  Innocents,  and  the  flight  into  Egypt.  ‘‘What  shall  we  say  to  reconcile  these 
two  evangelists,”  says  St.  John  Chrysostom,  “e.xcept  that  the  return  to  Nazareth 
preceded  the  flight  into  Egypt  ? For  God  did  not  command  Joseph  and  Mary  to 
go  into  Egypt  before  the  Purification,  lest  the  law  might  be  left  unfulfilled.  But, 
that  duty  accomplished,  they  returned  of  themselves  to  Nazareth  where  they  received 
the  order  to  fly  into  Egypt.” 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  FLIGHT  INTO  EGYPT. 

SoARCELT  were  they  returned  into  Lower  Galilee,  when  Joseph 
and  Mary  had  to  set  out  again  on  a long  and  perilous  journey, 
ending  in  the  land  of  exile.  One  night,  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
appeared  to  Joseph,  during  his  sleep.  “ Arise,”  said  he,  “ take  the 
child  and  his  mother,  and  fly  into  Egypt,  and  be  there  until  I shall 
tell  thee.  For  it  will  come  to  pass  that  Herod  will  seek  the  child 
to  destroy  him.”  At  these  words,  Joseph  rose  affrighted,  adored 
the  Lord,  and  ran  to  awake  Mary,  who  was  sweetly  sleeping  beside 
her  child.  The  young  mother  quickly  understood  the  necessity  of 
this  abrupt  and  secret  departure.  She  casts  a look  of  anguish  on 
her  son,  and  hastily  collects  a few  clothes  and  some  provisions  for 
the  journey;  then,  preceded  by  Joseph,  and  carrying  Jesus  in  her 
arms,  she  quits  her  native  city  reposing  in  the  calm  star-light. 

The  prophecies  of  Simeon  were  speedily  accomplished.  Scarcely 
was  Jesus  born,  when  a tyrant’s  persecution  sought  him  in  his 
cradle,  and  his  mother,  so  young,  so  holy,  was  forced  to  fly  by  night 
like  a guilty  creature,  accompanied  only  by  an  aged  man  who  could 
only  oppose  prayer  and  patience  to  the  Arab  spears  which,  perchance, 
lay  in  ambush  in  the  mountain  ravine,  or  to  the  murderous  attack 
of  Herod’s  soldiers.  It  would  seem  as  though  God  himself  abandoned 
that  holy  family  to  its  fate,  for,  when  giving  the  order  for  Joseph 
to  set  out,  his  messenger  had  not  promised,  as  Raphael  did  of  old  to 
the  young  Tobias,  to  guard  them  on  the  way.  But  the  Virgin’s 
spouse  imderstood  that,  the  solemn  moment  of  Christ’s  manifestation 
not  being  yet  come,  God  would  save  them  from  the  devices  of  Herod 
by  means  of  mere  human  prudence.  To  Joseph,  then,  belonged  all 
the  care,  and  all  the  honour,  of  that  arduous  enterprise ; it  was  for 
him — a poor,  obscure  old  man — ^to  thwart  the  plans,  to  defeat  the 
schemes,  to  elude  the  jealous  watchfulness  of  a gloomy,  politic  tyrant 
who  was  served  by  his  myrmidons  like  an  Eastern  despot.  "What 
was  to  happen,  and  what  was  to  be  done,  if  any  danger  presented 
11 
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itself  on  the  Jerusalem  road  ? The  sudden  departure  of  the  Magi 
had  aroused  the  suspicions  of  Herod,  and  those  suspicions  were 
strengthened  by  the  words  of  Anna  and  Simeon ; secret  inquiries, 
dark  investigations  were  already  on  foot,  and  none  might  say  where 
that  sanguinary  prince  would  stop,  he  who  filled  with  gold  the  red 
hand  of  the  assassin.  The  more  Joseph  pondered,  the  more  clearly 
he  foresaw  some  horrible  tragedy,  the  very  thought  of  which  made 
the  blood  curdle  in  his  veins.  Mary,  on  her  side,  pale  and  silent 
as  death,  kept  looking  forward  into  the  depth  of  the  valley,  the 
shade  of  the  woods,  or  along  the  wild  sinuosity  of  the  rocky  path 
which  Joseph  had  chosen  as  the  safest,  and  the  most  remote  from 
the  dwellings  of  men.  The  soft  moonlight  illumined  the  earth,  and 
guided  the  sUent  march  of  the  holy  travellers. 

“ The  weather  was  still  cold,”*  says  St.  Bonaventure,  “ and,  while 
crossing  Palestine,  the  Holy  FamOy  had  to  choose  the  wildest  and 
least  frequented  roads.  Where  were  they  to  lodge  during  the 
night  ? Where  can  they  venture  to  rest  a little  during  the  day  ? 
Where  are  they  to  take  the  frugal  meal  necessary  to  sustain  their 
strength  ?”f 

Tradition  is  silent  on  most  of  the  details  of  this  touching  and 
perilous  pilgrimage.  Doubtless,  the  holy  travellers  made  long  and 
painful  marches  through  the  mountains,  availing  themselves  of  the 
first  hours  of  day,  and  often,  too,  awaiting  the  rising  of  the  moon 
to  resume  their  journey.  Whilst  their  way  lay  through  Galilee, 
they  found  places  of  rest  and  shelter  in  its  deep  caves,  with  their 
secret  branches  winding  no  one  knew  whither ; but  even  these  had 
their  dangem,  for  they  were  often  chosen  as  a secure  hiding  place 
by  some  of  those  numerous  bands  of  robbers  who  had  long  bid 
defiance  to  all  the  forces  of  the  kingdom,  and  who  were  now 
emboldened  by  the  illness  of  Herod.J  The  fear  of  happening 


♦ About  the  middle  of  February,  when  it  is  still  very  cold  in  the  mountains  of  the 
interior,  where  the  temperature,  according  to  M.  Volney,  is  nearly  like  ours  ; on  the 
plains  of  Syria,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  already  the  heat  of  summer.  (See  note  3 of 
ch.  vi.) 

f St.  Bonaventnre,  De  Vita  Christi. 

X These  armed  bands,  often  two  or  three  thousand  strong,  were  commanded  by 
experienced  chiefs,  who  gave  both  Herod  and  the  Romans  enough  to  do.  Some  of 
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Tinawarea  into  one  of  these  murderous  dens,  must  have  made  Joseph 
hesitate  many  a time  at  the  mouth  of  a cave  that  would  seem  to 
offer  a secure  asylum. 

At  length,  after  a thousand  dangers,  and  a thousand  trials  of 
various  kinds,  the  Holy  Family  reached  the  environs  of  Jerusalem. 
Here  caution  and  anxiety  were  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
imminence  of  the  danger.  The  fugitives  dared  no  longer  approach 
cities,  nor  even  populous  villages,  where  a troop  of  spies  and 
informers  had  their  eye  on  every  stranger.*  They  followed  the 
bed  of  the  torrents,  plunged  into  by-ways,  or  through  the  damp 
foliage  of  the  woods,  not  daring  to  turn  aside  for  a fresh  stock  of 
provisions,  and  suffering  at  once  from  fear,  cold,  and  hunger.  They 
had  passed  Anathot,  and  were  making  for  Ramla,  to  descend  into 
the  low  country ; anxious  to  escape  from  a dangerous  vicinity,  they 
had  borrowed  some  hours  from  the  night,  when  they  saw  winding 
from  a gloomy  ravine  just  before  them,  a number  of  armed  men, 
who  blocked  up  the  way.  He  who  appeared  the  leader  of  this 
troop  of  brigands,  stepped  forward  in  front  of  his  men  to  take  a 
view  of  the  travellers.  Joseph  and  Mary  stood  stUl,  looking  on 
each  other  in  terror  and  alarm;  Jesus  wiis  sleeping.  The  bandit, 
who  was  on  the  look-out  for  blood  and  gold,  cast  an  astonished 
glance  on  the  defenceless  old  man,  with  his  simple,  patriarchal  air, 
and  then  on  the  young  veiled  woman,  with  her  infant  clasped 
convulsively  to  her  heart.  “They  are  poor,”  said  the  robber  to 
himself,  “and,  as  they  travel  by  night,  they  must  be  fugitives!” 
Perhaps  he,  too,  had  an  infant  son ; or  perhaps  the  atmosphere  of 
mildness  and  mercy  which  surrounded  Jesus  and  Mary,  had  its 
effect  on  that  ferocious  soul ; however  it  was,  he  lowered  the  point 
of  his  lance,  and,  extending  a friendly  hand  to  Joseph,  offered  him 
a lodging  for  the  night  in  his  rock-built  fortress  hard  by.  This 


these  had  a political  object  in  view,  and  made  a guerilla  war  ; others  were  simply  a 
band  of  assassins  who  carried  long  daggers  under  their  robe,  and  murdered  all 
obnoxious  persons  who  fell  in  their  way,  even  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem.  {De  Bello ^ 
b.  ii.,  ch.  5.) 

* Herod,  who  perfected  the  spy  system  in  the  East,  had  his  spies  scattered  along 
all  the  highways  of  Judea.  (Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud.,  b.  xv.,  ch.  13.) 
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fi'ank  offer  was  accepted  with  a holy  confidence,  and  the  brigand’s 
roof  was  as  hospitable,  on  that  occasion,  as  the  Arab  tent*  On 
the  following  day,  about  noon,  the  Holy  Family  stopped  in  the 
ihade  of  a vast  forest  of  palms,  nopals,  and  wild  fig-trees,  which  is 
situated  at  a short  distance  from  Kamla  ;f  a bed  of  amaranths, 
narcissuses,  and  anemones,  received  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth ; 
the  heat  of  summer  was  abroad  on  the  plain,  and  the  warbling 
of  birds,  the  odour  of  plants,  the  thick  shade  of  the  fig-trees,  and 
the  distant  murmur  of  a rivulet,  lulled  the  divine  infant  to  sleep. 
After  a short  and  fearful  halt,  the  travellers  resumed  their  journey. 
There  is  no  knowing  why  it  was  that  they  directed  their  com’se 
towards  Bethlehem ; tradition  has  preserved  the  memory  of  their 
visit,  and  Christians  have  erected  an  altar  in  the  cave  where  Mary 
hid  with  her  cluldj  whilst  Joseph  went  up  to  the  city,  either  to 
inquire  about  the  departure  of  a caravan,  or  to  exchange  Mary’s 
gentle,  but  slow  palfry,  for  a camel.  Whatever  motive  it  might 
have  been  that  drew  Joseph  and  Mary  into  the  crater  of  the  volcano, 
it  is  certain  that  they  staid  but  a few  hours,  and  that  they  thence 
hastened  to  gain  a maritime  town  of  the  Philistines,  there  to  join 
the  first  caravan  destined  for  Egypt. 

According  to  the  learned  calculations  of  chronologers,  who  admit 
of  no  interval  in  this  long  journey,  the  holy  couple  must  have 
found  a caravan  at  once  setting  out  from  the  Syrian  coast.  This 
is  the  more  likely  inasmuch  as  the  spring  equinox  was  drawing  near, 
so  that  every  traveller  would  be  anxious  to  outstrip  the  season  when 
the  simoom  sweeps  over  the  desert,  rendering  its  sands  as  treacher- 


* The  site  where  local  tradition  places  this  scene,  and  where  the  ruins  of  the 
brigand’s  fortress  are  still  seen,  bears  even  now  a bad  character.  Daring  the 
Crusades,  the  Franks,  to  whom  this  tradition  was  familiar,  converted  the  bandit 
chief  into  a feudal  lord  ; “ it  is,  nevertheless,  a rare  thing,”  says  Father  Nau,  with 
amusing  coolness,  “ for  a great  lord  to  turn  highway  robber.”  The  Crusaders  knew 
what  they  were  about  better  than  Father  Nau.  There  has  been  added  to  this  legend 
— which  appears  authentic — an  embellishment  for  which  we  do  not  vouch,  viz.,  that 
the  hospitable  brigand  was  no  other  than  the  good  thief  in  person. 

f It  is  a charming  spot  which  tradition  points  out  as  one  of  the  resting  places  of 
the  Holy  Family  ; there  are  now  seen  there  the  ruins  of  a monastery. 

J Tliis  cave  is  called  Tkt  Grotto  of  the  Virgin't  Milk,  because  it  is  thought  that 
some  drops  of  Mary’s  milk  fell  on  the  rock  whilst  she  nursed  her  divine  infant. 
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OHS  as  the  ocean-wave.*  Excepting  only  the  mortal  dread  of 
Herod’s  pursuit,  the  latter  part  of  the  journey  was  just  as  much 
marked  by  fatigue,  suffering,  and  even  insecurity.  On  leaving  Gaza, 
whose  dilapidated  towers  reechoed  the  hoarse  murmur  of  the  waves, 
our  travellers  saw  before  them  only  immense  wastes  of  sand,  dreary, 
desolate,  and  fearfully  naked,  agitated  by  the  scorching  wind  of  the 
desert,  and  overhung  by  a fiery  sky.  Not  a trace  of  vegetation, 
save,  perchance,  an  occasional  patch  of  heath  stretching  here  and 
there  across  the  desolate  waste ; no  water,  except  the  brackish 
spring,  which  the  Virgin  and  Joseph,  who  were  tired,  poor,  and 
unprotected,  were  only  allowed  to  approach  after  the  rich  merchants, 
their  slaves,  and  their  camels,  had  drained  it  dry,  so  that  they  could 
barely  take  up  a little  of  the  thick,  muddy  water,  in  the  hollow  of 
their  hand.  According  as  they  receded  from  the  frontiers  of  Syria, 
the  thirst  became  greater,  and  the  water  more  scarce.  At  times, 
there  was  seen  afar  off,  amid  the  interminable  plain,  a large  lake, 
blue  and  sparkling  as  that  of  Gennesareth ; the  sky  was  refiected  in 
its  limpid  waters,  with  one  solitary  date-tree;  the  camels  were 
hurried  on,  and  Mary  raised  her  head,  drooping  like  the  rose  of 
Jericho  when  bent  by  the  rain.f  That  blessed  lake  was  gained; 
already  was  the  raging  thirst  quenched  in  imagination ; but,  O 
misery ! some  mocking  demon  removed  the  lake  some  leagues 
farther,  and  left  in  its  place  only  burning  sand.  J 

Another  optical  illusion  which  fi*equently  takes  place  in  those 


* The  Arabs  call  the  hot  wind  of  the  desert  simoom,  or  poison  ; some  idea  of  it 
may  be  conceived  by  standing  for  a moment  at  the  month  of  a common  baking-oven, 
when  the  bread  is  taken  out.  These  winds  are  more  frequent  during  the  fifty  days 
on  either  side  of  the  solstice.  (Volney,  Voyage  en  Syrie.) 

f This  rose,  whose  corolla  opens  and  shuts  according  to  the  changes  of  the 
atmosphere,  is  consulted  as  a barometer  by  the  Arabs.  (Vicomte  de  Marcellas, 
Voyage  en  Orient,  t.  ii.) 

I This  is  the  phenomenon  commonly  known  as  mirage.  During  the  expedition  of 
the  French  to  Egypt,  in  1798,  the  soldiers  crossing  those  fiery  deserts,  consumed 
with  thirst,  were  often  deceived  by  this  cruel  illusion.  Every  object  rising  from  the 
soil,  amid  those  seas  of  sand,  appeared  to  them  surrounded  by  water  ; thus  a little 
mountain  which  they  perceived  afar  off,  seemed  to  them  to  rise  from  the  midst  of  a 
lake.  Dying  with  thirst,  they  hastened  thither,  but  only  to  find  themselves  grievously 
mistaken  ; the  lake  had  fled,  and  was  now  farther  than  ever  from  their  longing  eyes. 
{See  De  Fellens,  du  Mirage,  Art.  6.) 
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arid  and  scorching  regions,  appears  to  the  distant  travellers  in 
gigantic  proportions.  Arab  horsemen,  covered  with  their  floating 
abbas  with  brown  and  golden  stripes,  and  armed  with  the  djombie 
— ^a  dagger  with  a crooked  blade,  which  every  inhabitant  of  the 
desert  wears  in  his  girdle — appeared  from  afar  of  the  height  of 
lofty  towers,  seeming  as  though  they  moved  in  the  air.  The  Virgin 
shuddered,  and  drew  Jesus  closer  to  her  bosom,  but  her  fears  were 
calmed  by  the  serene  countenance  of  Joseph,  though  even  he  could 
assign  no  reason  for  the  strange  phenomenon.* 

At  the  approach  of  night,  the  song  of  the  camel-drivers  cea8ed,f 
the  leader  of  the  caravan  hoisted  the  flag  which  was  the  signal  for 
halting,  and  all  the  travellers  gathered  around  the  spot.  An 
animated  scene  quickly  followed.  The  camels,  squatting  down  at 
the  feet  of  their  masters,  were  freed  from  their  heavy  burdens; 
bales  of  goods  were  heaped  up  pyramidically ; a circle  of  stakes  was 
planted  around,  and  to  these  the  beasts  of  burden  were  fastened ; 
the  wealthy  travellers  had  their  tents  erected,  and  the  master  of  the 
caravan  placed  sentinels  who  were  to  give  notice  of  the  approach 
of  the  Bedouins — those  pirates  of  the  desert — who  were  then,  and 
still  are,  plunderers  like  Ishmael,  and  hospitable  as  Abraham. 
Each  merchant,  after  having  taken  his  repast  of  dates  and  milk, 
lay  down  to  sleep  under  his  tent,  awaiting  the  rising  of  the  moon. 
The  slaves,  and  the  poorer  travellers — amongst  whom  were  the  Son 
of  God,  his  divine  Mother,  and  Joseph — seated  themselves  on  a rush 
mat  soread  on  the  ground,  with  no  other  covering  than  the  sky. 


♦ “ I had  occasion,”  says  Niebuhr,  to  remark  a phenomenon  which  struck  me  as 
very  singular,  but  which,  in  time,  became  familiar  to  me.  An  Arab  mounted  on  a 
camel,  whom  I saw  at  a distance,  appeared  to  me  as  high  as  a tower,  and  seemed  to 
move  in  the  air  ; nevertheless,  he  was  walking  on  the  sand  like  ourselves.  Tliis 
optical  illusion  proceeds  from  the  stronger  refraction  of  the  atmosphere  in  those  arid 
regions  laden  with  vapours  of  a very  different  nature  from  those  which  fill  the  air  in 
temperate  climates.”  ( Voyage  en  Arabie^  t.  i.,  p.  208.) 

f It  is  an  almost  universal  custom  in  the  East  for  people  to  enliven  their  journey 
or  their  work  by  singing.  A Mussulman  pilgrim  has  given  a very  picturesque 
description  of  the  nightly  march  of  a caravan  from  Mecca,  lit  by  the  lanthorns  placed 
on  the  camels,  and  cheered  by  the  modulated  song  of  the  drivers.  ( Travels  of  Ahdoul 
Kerim.)  The  camel-drivers  still  sing  songs  peculiar  to  themselves,  in  Syria  and  in 
Egypt.  {Corres.  d* Orient ^ t.  vi.) 
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with  the  cold  night  air  falling  chill  and  moist  on  their  shivering 
and  exhausted  limbs.*  Now  and  then  there  was  heard  a cry  of 
alarm:  some  band  of  Arabs  was  discovered  prowling  around  the 
sleeping  caravan ; disconcerted  by  the  vigilance  of  the  watchmen, 
a shower  of  arrows  announced  their  departure,  instantly  followed 
by  the  groans  of  the  wounded.  Then  the  Virgin,  who  had  bent 
over  her  divine  son,  so  as  to  make  a rampart  of  her  own  body, 
raised  to  heaven  her  tearful  eyes  and  her  grief-wom  brow:  she 
knew  but  too  well  that  her  Jesus  was  subject  to  death  like  all  the 
children  of  men ! 

When  the  moon  shed  her  mild  light  over  the  shadeless  and  noise- 
less desert,  where  no  blade  of  grass  waved  in  the  midnight  air,  the 
tents  were  folded  up,  and  the  dreary  journey  resumed,  with  aU  its 
inconveniences,  all  its  sufferings,  all  its  terrors. 

At  length,  the  outskirts  of  that  strange  and  silent  region  were 
gained.  Egypt — that  ancient  nursery  of  all  knowledge  and  of  all 
idolatry — ^presented  itself  to  the  travellers,  with  its  red  granite 
obelisks,  its  colossal  pyramids,  its  temples  crowned  with  burnished 
steel,f  its  island-like  villages,  and  its  providential  river  fringed  with 
reeds  and  covered  mth  boats.  That  country  appeared  more  rich, 
more  populous,  more  commercial,  than  Judea,  but  still  it  was  the 
land  of  exile!  Beyond  the  desert  was  home^  and  there  lay  the 
heart  of  the  banished  children  of  Israel. 

After  a jouniey  of  one  hundred  and  forty  leagues,^  the  fugitives 
reached  Heliopolis,  where  there  was  a colony  of  their  people.  In 
that  city  arose  the  temple  of  Jehovah  which  Onias  had  constructed 
on  the  plan  of  the  Holy  House.  The  ornaments  of  that  Egyptian 
temple  almost  equalled  those  of  the  other,  only,  as  a token  of 


* Though  at  this  season  it  is  burning  hot  during  the  day,  in  the  desert,  yet  the 
nights  are  extremely  cold.  (Voln. — Sav.) 

f On  the  dome  of  the  sanctuary  in  the  principal  temple  of  Heliopolis,  there  was  an 
immense  mirror  of  polished  steel  which  reflected  every  ray  of  light.  There  was  just 
such  another  on  the  top  of  the  lighthouse  of  Alexandria,  and  the  image  of  vessels 
coming  into  port  was  reflected  in  it  long  before  they  appeared  on  the  horizon. 
(Corrtap.  d' Orient,  t.  v.  Lettret  de  Savory.) 

1 Vid.  Barad.,  t.  i.,  ch.  8.  The  author  of  Voyages  de  Jesus  Christ  reckons  but 
a hundred  leagues,  but  he  probably  overlooks  the  winding  and  turning  of  the  roads. 
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inferiority,  a massive  golden  lamp,  suspended  from  the  roof,  replaced 
the  famous  candlestick  of  Jerusalem  with  its  seven  br&nches.  At 
the  gate  of  that  city,  which  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  Egyptians 
and  Arab  idolaters,  thore  was  a majestic  tree,  of  the  mimosa  kind, 
to  which  the  Arabs  of  Yemen,  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  paid 
a species  of  worship.*  At  the  approach  of  the  Holy  Family,  this 
idol-tree  slowly  bent  its  shady  branches,  as  if  saluting  the  young 
master  of  nature,  whom  Mary  carried  in  her  arms  ;f  and,  if  we  may 
believe  the  historian  Palladius,  at  the  moment  when  the  divine 
travellers  passed  under  the  granite  arches  of  the  gate  of  Heliopolis, 
all  the  idols  of  a neighbouring  temple  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground.  J 

Joseph  and  Mary  only  passed  through  the  city  of  the  sun,  and 
repaired  to  Matarieh,  a pretty  village  shaded  with  sycamores,  and 
having  the  only  fountain  of  fresh  water  to  be  found  in  I^ypt. 
There,  in  a habitation  like  a bee-hive,  where  the  doves  made  their 
nest,  the  persecuted  family  found  rest  and  peace,  being  at  last  free 
from  the  power  of  Herod. 

That  cruel  prince,  having  vainly  expected  the  Magi  in  his  palace 
of  Jericho,  his  favourite  residence,  learned,  at  last,  that  they  had 
repassed  the  frontiers  of  his  kingdom,  and  that,  regardless  of  his 
injunctions,  they  had  returned  to  Persia,  without  letting  him  know 
the  result  of  their  mission.  Pale  already  from  the  slow  fever  which 
was  wearing  him  away,  the  king  of  the  Jews  became  paler  stiU  with 


* The  Arabs,  who  had  gradually  forgotten  the  God  of  Abraham,  at  that  time 
adored  a multitude  of  idols,  one  more  fantastic  than  the'  other.  “ The  date  tree,” 
says  Azraki,  “was  worshipped  by  the  tribe  of  Khozua,  and  the  Beni-Tliekif 
venerated  a rock  ; a large  tree,  named  zat  arouat,  was  adored  by  the  Koreisch,  &c. 
The  Persians  contemptuously  distinguished  the  Arabs  as  worshippers  of  stones." 

f "We  owe  this  incident  to  Sozomenes,  and  it  is  rather  hazardous  to  bring  it  forward 
in  this  scoffing  age,  though  it  is,  after  all,  scarcely  a miracle.  It  is  certain  that  there 
exists  in  Arabia  a tree  of  the  sensitive  kind,  which  bends  its  branches  at  the  approach 
of  man.  Niebuhr,  who  is  not  at  all  suspected  of  credulity,  found  that  tree  in  Yemen, 
and  the  Arabs,  who  call  it  the  hospitable  tree,  hold  it  in  such  high  veneration  that  no 
one  is  permitted  to  pluck  a leaf.  If  that  mimosa,  by  a natural  phenomenon,  bends  its 
branches  at  the  approach  of  man,  how  much  more  likely  is  it  to  do  so  at  the  approach 
of  the  Son  of  God  ? 

• J Palladius  is  not  the  only  one  who  relates  this  miracle  : Dorothy  martyr, 
Sozomenes,  St.  Anselm,  St.  Bonaventure,  Lira,  Denis  the  Carthusian,  Testat, 
Lodolphus,  Baradius,  &c.,  likewise  attest  it. 
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anger.  He  was  himself  duped  at  the  very  moment  when  he  revelled 
in  the  thought  of  his  unrivalled  dexterity  in  deceiving  others  . . . . 
duped  hy  those  “ uncircumcised  dogs”  who  had  so  unexpectedly  pen- 
etrated the  very  depths  of  his  tortuous  policy ! ...  If  the  Magi 
had  not  found  the  child  to  whom  they  were  led  by  the  star,  they 
would  have  come  back  and  told  him.  .....  They  had,  then,  dis- 
covered his  secret  asylum,  which  must  be  somewhere  about  Beth- 
lehem, since  they  had  extended  their  search  no  farther. 

Now,  how  was  that  dangerous  child  to  be  distinguished  from  aU 

others? There  was  but  one  way  to  make  sure  of  his 

destruction ; to  include  all  in  a general  massacre But  the 

people ! At  that  thought  the  old  king  paused  a moment ; 

then,  a strange,  a contemptuous  smile  curled  his  haughty  lip.  “ The 
people  dare  nothing,”  said  Herod,  “ against  kings  who  dare  all !” — 
. . . . “ And  sending,  he  killed  all  the  men-children  that  were  in 
Bethlehem,  and  in  aU  the  borders  thereof,  from  two  years  old  and 
under,  according  to  the  time  which  he  had  diligently  inquired  of  the 
wise  men.”* 

According  to  many  grave  authors,]-  supported  by  tradition  and 
probability,  the  Holy  Family  remained  seven  years  in  Egypt. 
Traces  of  their  sojourn  are  stUl  found  there ; the  fountain  where 
Mary  went  to  wash  the  Child’s  swaddling  clothes, J the  bushy  knoll 
where  she  dried  them  in  the  sun,  the  sycamore  in  whose  shade  she 
loved  to  sit  with  her  Son  on  her  knee,§  are  still  pointed  out,  after 


* This  evangelical  fact,  which  the  disciples  of  Voltaire  have  called  in  question,  is 
proved  not  only  by  onr  sacred  books,  but  also  by  the  testimony  of  Jews  and  Pagans. 
(Macrobius,  b.  xi.,  ch.  4,  dcs  Saturnales.  Orig.  Contr.  Cels.,  b.  xi.,  ch.  58.  Toldos 
Huldr.,  pp.  12,  14,  20.) 

f Vid.  Trombel,  in  Vit.  Deijm. — Zachariam,  in  diss.  ad  hist.  eccl. — Anselm. 
— Cantual. — Euseb. — S.  Tho. 

J This  is  still  called  Mary's  Fountain  ; there  is  an  ancient  tradition  to  the  effect 
that  the  Blessed  Virgin  used  to  bathe  the  child  Jesus  in  its  limpid  water.  In  the 
first  ages  of  Christianity,  the  faithful  built  a church  there  ; in  later  times,  the 
Mussulmans  also  constructed  a mosqne  ; and  the  disciples  of  both  creeds  went  to 
Mary's  Fountain  for  the  cure  of  their  diseases.  The  fountain  is  still  there  ; the 
pilgrimages  still  continue,  but  both  the  church  and  the  mosque  have  long  since 
disappeared.  (Savary,  t.  i.,  p.  122.  Corresp.  d' Orient,  t.  vi.,  p.  3.) 

§ “ Not  far  from  the  fountain,  I was  shown  an  inclosure  planted  with  trees  ; a 
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the  lapse  of  eighteen  hundred  years.  The  pilgrims  of  Europe  and 
of  Asia  know  these  objects  well,  and  they  are  held  in  reverence  by 
tlie  Egyptians  themselves.  To  each  of  these  clings,  like  the  moss  to 
the  damp  walla  of  the  ruined  monastery,  some  simple  legend  of  other 
. days.* 

In  Nazareth,  Mary  had  led  an  humble  and  laborious  life ; but  in 
Heliopolis,  she  descended  into  the  depths  of  poverty,  and  saw  misery 
under  every  aspect. 

The  holy  couple  were  left  entirely  to  their  own  resources,  amongst 
a people  who  were  parcelled  out  into  national  and  hereditary  cor- 
porations, and  who  were  by  no  means  favourable  to  strangers. 
“ They  being  poor,”  observes  St.  Basil,  “ it  is  clear  that  they  had  to 

work  very  hard  in  order  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life 

and  even  those — were  they  always  able  to  obtain  them?” 

“ Often,”  says  Landolph,  of  Saxony,  “ Often  did  it  happen,  that  the 
child  Jesus,  pressed  by  hunger,  asked  his  mother  for  bread,  when 
she  had  none  to  give  him.” 

Meanwhile,  Herod  had.  died  of  a horrible  and  nameless  malady, 
after  being  literally  eaten  alive  by  worms.  Occupied  to  the  last, 
with  thoughts  of  how  the  people  would  rejoice  at  the  news  of  his 
death,  he  implored  his  sister  Salome — a very  wicked  woman — ^im- 


Mussulman,  who  acted  as  our  guide,  made  us  stop  before  a sycamore,  saying  : That 
is  the  tree  of  Jesus  and  Mary.  Yanslcb,  priest  of  Fontainebleau,  relates  that  the 
ancient  sycamore  fell,  from  age,  in  1058  ; the  Franciscans  of  Cairo  piously  preserve 
in  their  sacristy,  the  last  remains  of  that  tree  ; in  the  garden  there  only  remained  a 
Btuinp,  of  which  the  tree  we  saw  was  doubtless  a shoot.  General  Kleber,  after  his 
victory  of  Heliopolis,  made  a pilgrimage  to  the  tree  of  the  Holy  Family  ; he  carved 
his  name  on  the  bark  of  one  of  the  branches,  but  that  name  has  since  disappeared, 
effaced  by  time,  or  by  some  envious  hand."  {Corresp.  J Orient^  t.  vi.,  lettre  141.) 

♦ The  following  is  one  of  the  legends  brought  from  Eastern  climes  by  one  of  our 
old  French  barons,  the  Seigneur  d^Englure  ; we  give  it  verbatim,  in  all  its  artless 
grace  : — When  Our  Lady,  the  Mother  of  God,  had  crossed  the  desert,  and  reached 
this  place,  she  laid  Our  Lord  on  the  ground,  and  went  all  around  in  quest  of  water, 
but  there  was  no  water  to  be  found.  She  went  back,  sad  and  sorrowful,  to  her  dear 
child,  where  he  lay  on  the  sand,  but,  behold  1 he  had  stuck  his  heels  into  the  ground 
until  a fountain  of  clear,  sweet  water  gushed  out.  Our  Lady  was  overjoyed  at  this, 
and  thanked  her  son.  Our  Lord.  She  then  washed  Our  Lord^s  clothes  in  the  w ater 
of  this  fountain,  and  spread  them  on  the  ground  to  dry,  and  every  drop  of  water  that 
trickled  from  those  clothes  sprang  up  into  a bush,  which  bushes  bear  balm,  &c." 
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plored  her  with  tears  to  have  some  Jewish  nobles — ^the  flower  of 
their  nation,  whom  he  had  kept  imprisoned  for  that  purpose — ^put 
to  death,  in  order  that  the  people  might  be  forced  to  weep  at  his 
funeral*  He  was  borne  to  his  castle  of  Herodion  in  a golden  litter 
covered  with  scarlet  and  adorned  with  precious  stones.  His  sons 
and  his  army  followed  his  remains  with  a dejected  air,  whilst  the 
people,  proud  of  their  deliverance,  heaped  curses  upon  him  as  the 
procession  passed  along. 

Apprised  in  a dream,  by  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  that  Herod  was 
dead,  Joseph  returned  with  Mary  and  the  chUd  into  the  land  of 
Israel ; “ but  hearing  that  Archelaus  reigned  in  Judea  in  the  room 
of  Herod  his  father,  he  was  afraid  to  go  thither : and,  being  warned 
in  sleep,  retired  into  the  quarters  of  Galilee.” 

♦ Joseph.,  Ant.  Jvd.^  b.  xvii.,  ch.  8.  The  memory  of  Herod  was  held  in  such 
detestation  by  the  princes  of  the  people  and  the  priests,  that  they  instituted  a festival 
to  be  celebrated  on  the  25th  of  September  in  joyful  commemoration  of  that  prince’s 
death.  There  is  a feast  on  the  *lth  of  September^  says  the  Jewish  calendar,  on  account 
of  the  death  of  Herod;  for  he  had  hated  the  toise,  and  they  rejoice  before  the  Lord  when 
the  impious  leave  this  world.  (Basnage,  t.  1,  liv.  ii.,  ch.  8.) 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

HAST  IN  NAZABXTH. 

Ah  ! how  monrnful  are  the  days  of  exile  and  how  sweet  it  is  to 
breathe  once  more  the  air  of  our  native  land ! The  bread  of  the 
stranger,  like  that  of  the  wicked,  is  hard  to  eat  and  bitter  to  the 
heart;  the  streams  of  the  foreign  land  murmur  not  tales  of  out 
childish  sports ; the  song  of  its  birds  wants  one  melodious  note ; -its 
scenes,  however  fair,  have  not  that  sweet,  that  soothing  charm  which 
endears  every  object  in  our  own  land  I 

How  great  must  have  been  the  joy  of  the  holy  sponses  on  again 
beholding  that  land  of  Chanaan,  whose  stately  hills,  waving  outlines, 
harmonious  scenery,  and  endless  variety,  contrasted  so  happily  and 
so  strikingly  with  the  monotonous  splendours  of  I^ypt ! Here,  a 
bold  and  active  population,  martial,  frank  and  gay,  with  a pure  and 
holy  worship ; there,  slaves  shackled  by  castes,  addicted  to  theft, 
mixing  up  the  most  infamous  practices  in  their  senseless  worship, 
and  lavishing  their  treasures  in  building  temples  to  the  ox  Apis, 
the  crocodile  and  the  sea-onion.  One  must  be  profoundly  religious, 
like  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  love  his  country  as  the  Hebrews  loved 
theirs,  in  order  to  comprehend  the  delightful  emotions  wherewith 
they  greeted  the  land  of  Jehovah  and  their  pretty  town  of 
Nazareth. 

The  Holy  Family  returned  to  their  humble  home,  after  so  long  an 
absence,  amid  the  congratulations  and  endless  questions  of  their 
friends  and  neighbours,  who  celebrated  their  return  as  an  event  of 
great  joy ; but  the  scene  was  soon  and  sadly  changed.  The  neg- 
lected dwelling  of  Joseph  was  scarcely  habitable ; the  roof,  in  some 
places,  broken  and  falling  in,  had  given  free  admission  to  the  winter 
storm  and  the  equinoctial  rains;*  the  lower  chamber  was  cold. 


* The  rainy  season,  in  Jndea,  is  that  of  the  equinoxes,  and  especially  the  autumnal 
equinox  ; it  is  also  the  time  of  storms,  accompanied  by  violent  showers  of  rain  or  hail. 
(Volney,  Voyage  en  Syrie.) 
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damp,  and  overgrown  with  weeds ; wild  doves  made  their  nests  in 
the  sacred  and  mysterious  cell  where  the  Word  was  made  flesh ; the 
little  court  was  overrun  with  briers ; everything,  in  short,  in  and 
around  that  time-honoured  dwelling,  had  assumed  that  ruinous  and 
desolate  aspect  which  rests  on  deserted  houses  like  the  seal  of  the 
master’s  absence.  These  needful  repairs  were,  then,  to  be  made ; 
furniture  and  tools,  lost  or  broken,  had  to  be  replaced ; and  perhaps 
a debt  contracted  in  Egypt,  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  return, 
had  to  be  discharged.  It  was,  doubtless,  at  this  juncture,  that  the 
little  patrimony  of  Joseph  was  sold  till  the  jubilee.  All  that  re- 
mained, of  what  they  had  possessed  before  their  departure,  was  the 
ruined  house,  the  workshop,  and  their  own  arms ; but  Jesus  was 
there.  Young  as  he  was,  Jesus  took  an  axe  and  followed  his  old 
foster-father  to  the  villages  where  work  was  procured  for  them;* 
his  labour,  proportioned  to  his  age  and  strength,  was  always  devoted 
to  his  mother.  Comfort  had  long  disappeared ; but  they  succeeded, 
by  hard  work  and  persevering  industry,  in  obtaining  the  necessaries 
of  life.  Jesus,  Mary,  and  Joseph  led  a life  of  ceaseless  toil,  and  He 
who  might  command  legions  of  angels  asked  nothing  from  God  for 
himself  or  his  but  their  “ daily  bread.” 

The  interior  life  of  that  blessed  family,  sumamed  the  earthly 
trinity,  has  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  men ; it  is  like  the 
streamlet  hidden  in  the  long  grass,  or  more  properly,  it  is  the  Holy 
of  Holies  with  his  cloud  of  perfumes  and  his  double  veil.  Neverthe- 
less, by  studying  minutely,  and  examining  one  by  one,  under  every 
point  of  view,  the  evangelical  facts,  what  we  know  enables  us  to 
guess  to  a certain  extent  at  what  we  do  not  know,  and  the  public 
life  of  Jesus  Christ  throws  some  bright  rays  of  light  on  his  own 
hidden  life  and  that  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  That  sacred  abyss  we 
are  about  to  sound  with  all  the  reserve,  all  the  conscientious  appli- 
cation, that  so  grave  a subject  requires. 

Jesus,  in  whom  were  hidden  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  of 


♦ St.  Justin  Martyr  {Dialog,  cum  Tryphone)  states  that  Jesus  Christ  assisted  his 
foster-father  to  make  yokes  and  ploughs.  And  Godescard,  t.  xiv.,  p.  436,  Vie  de  la 
Sainte  Vierge,  says  : — “ A very  ancient  author  asserts  that,  in  his  time,  there  were 
yokes  to  be  seen  which  Our  Saviour  had  made  with  his  own  hands.” 
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knowledge,*  had  no  need  of  human  teaching;  and  the  contrary 
supposition  is  positively  condemned  by  the  Church.  St.  John  also, 
in  his  Gospel,  mentions  that  the  Jews,  contemporaries  of  Jesns  Christ, 
regarded  him  as  a man  who  had  “ never  learned,”')*  and  the  surprise 
of  the  Nazarenes,  on  seeing  him  so  profoundly  versed  in  sacred  let- 
ters, shows  clearly  enough  that  he  had  not  been,  to  their  knowledge, 
brought  up,  like  St.  Paul,  at  the  feet  of  a master.  The  Talmudists 
and  the  Jewish  authors  of  the  Toldos  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that 
a celebrated  rabbin  initiated  Jesus  in  the  mysteries  of  science  and 
of  magic ; but,  deducing  from  the  second  part  of  the  assertion  which 
is  wholly  absurd,  and  viewing  the  matter  in  a purely  human  light, 
as  do  the  rationalists,  this  is  evidently  false  for  two  reasons.  Jesns 
was,  at  first,  neither  a zealot  nor  a traditionist,  and  it  is  everywhere 
apparent  in  the  Gospel  that  he  openly  disapproved  of  the  narrow 
views,  the  captious  distinctions,  and  shallow  subtilties  of  the  Syna- 
gogue. In  the  second  place.  Rabbi  Joshua  Perachia,  whom  they 
name  as  his  preceptor,  was  yet  unborn,  as  he  flourished  an  hundred 
years  later. 

To  place  Jesus  amid  the  Rabbins  in  the  capacity  of  a pupil  would 
be  just  about  as  illogical  as  to  try  to  support  an  oak  by  surrounding 
it  with  reeds.  He  taught  not  as  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  says  an 
Evangelist,  J and  that  is  easily  conceived ; for  he  derived  his  wisdom 
from  himself;  and  his  teachings,  even  viewing  them  in  a natural 
way,  seem  to  emanate  from  a soul  lofty,  pure,  upright,  and  from  a 
mind  so  vast  and  so  uniformly  sound  that  it  never  could  have  been 
perverted  by  scholastic  disputes. 

Strauss  admits  that  aU  the  wisdom  and  all  the  science  of  the 
period  wonld  have  been  unable  to  form  such  a man  as  Jesus  Christ. 
“ Even  if  Jesus  had  exhausted,”  says  he,  “ all  the  sources  of  instruc- 
tion then  to  be  had,  it  is  no  less  true  that  none  of  these  elements 
would  suffice,  even  remotely,  to  effect  a revolution  in  the  world,  and 
the  leaven  necessary  for  so  great  a work  he  must  have  drawn  from 
the  depths  of  his  own  soul.” 


♦ St.  Paul,  E'p.  Colon.,  ch.  ii.,  Ter.  9. 
•)•  St.  John,  ch.  vii.,  ver.  15. 
j St.  Matthew,  ch.  vii.,  ver.  29. 
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Ilis  eloquence,  like  his  morality,  was  peculiar  to  himself.  It  was 
not  the  emphatic  exaggerations  of  the  Rabbins,  nor  yet  the  majestic, 
overwhelming  and  violently-contrasted  diction  of  the  ancient  pro- 
phets ; it  was,  as  he  himself  said,  a source  of  living  water  reflecting 
in  its  course  the  birds  of  the  air,  the  crops  and  flowers  of  the  field. 
That  eloquence,  so  simple,  penetrated  to  the  very  bottom  of  every 
thing  and  was  easily  connected  with  high  and  lofty  ideas.  Every 
word  was  a precious  seed  of  virtue  ; every  lesson  threw  afar,  over 
the  mysterious  wastes  of  the  future,  a long  train  of  light  which  was 
insensibly  to  spread  into  the  perfect  day  of  the  world’s  regeneration. 
Even  those  who  have  audaciously  denied  his  miracles  were  yet 
forced  to  acknowledge  that  his  words  were  those  of  a God.* 

Jesus  was  endowed  with  a high  and  meditative  soul  which 
required  a vast  space  for  its  expansion ; confined,  during  the  day, 
at  manual  labour  which  occupied  every  moment  of  his  time,  he  made 
up  by  night  for  his  obscure  toil,  and  was  again  the  legislator  and  the 
prophet  in  presence  of  the  starry  heavens.  Standing  on  the  lofty 
terrace  which  commanded  a view  of  the  mountains  and  forests  of 
the  land  of  Chanaan,  he  poured  out  his  soul  before  the  Author  of 
Nature,  whose  ambassador,  whose  son,  and  whose  equal  he  was. 
Those  communings  with  God,  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  of  the 
desert  and  of  thought,  were  customary  \vdth  Jesus,  as  we  see  in 
many  places  of  the  Gospel.  The  model-man,  the  incarnate  Wobd, 
would  thus,  we  may  suppose,  instruct  his  own  to  distinguish  the 
pure  gold  of  prayer  from  the  monstrous  alloy  of  ostentation  and 
hypocrisy  wherewith  the  Pharisees  of  his  time  were  wont  to  mix 
it  up. 

The  Vii’gin,  who  was  never  either  troublesome  or  exacting,  placed 
no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  her  Son’s  solitary  habits ; she  knew  that 


* “I  confess  to  you,”  says  J.  J.  Rousseau,  “that  the  majesty  of  the  Scriptures 
astonishes  me,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  Gospel  speaks  to  my  heart.  Behold  the  books 
of  our  philosophers,  with  all  their  pretensions ; how  small  they  are,  when  compared 
with  this  1 Can  it  be  that  a book,  at  once  so  simple  and  so  sublime,  is  the  work  of 
men  7 Can  it  be  that  he  whose  history  it  records  is  himself  but  man  7 Is  his  the 
tone  of  an  enthusiast  or  of  an  ambitious  sectary  7 What  sweetness  I what  purity  in 
his  morals  1 what  touching  grace  in  bis  instructions  1 what  elevation  in  his  precepts  I 
what  profound  wisdom  in  his  discourse  I”  {Emile,  t.  iii.,  p.  365.) 
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Jesus  was  then  sounding  the  depth  of  the  unfathomable  abyss  then 
opening  under  the  feet  of  men,  and  that  the  world’s  redemption 
was  to  be  the  fruit  of  these  silent  meditations.  Respecting  the 
workings  of  that  mighty  spirit  folded  up  within  itself,  and  ever 
looking  forward  to  that  glorious  future  which  every  passing  moment 
brought  more  near,  Mary  already  beheld  heaven  opened,  death 
overcome,  and  the  Messiah  gathering  the  nations  around  his  stand- 
ard. . . . But  all  of  a sudden,  she  remembered  the  prediction  of  the 
old  man  in  the  temple,  and  its  image  arose,  gloomy  as  a funeral-pall, 
at  the  end  of  that  enchanting  prospect ; a shudder  ran  through 
every  vein  of  the  poor  mother,  and  her  heart,  so  absorbed  in  the 
love  of  Jesus,  was  tom  asunder  with  anguished  forebodings.  A 
secret  voice  seemed  to  cry,  “ Blood  must  expiate  sin ! — Cukist  must 
die !”  Then,  leaving  off  the  manual  toil  to  which  her  poverty  con- 
demned her,*  the  daughter  of  David  went  to  seek  her  Son ; she 
longed  to  see  him,  to  assure  herself,  by  a maternal  embrace,  that  he 
was  still  there,  that  he  was  yet  living ! 

At  her  approach,  Jesus  Avithdrew  his  pensive  glance  from  the 
starry  heavens ; his  youthful  brow,  contracted  by  a thought  as  vast 
as  the  universe,  became  again  the  smooth,  fair  brow  of  the  child. 
Mary  then,  driving  back  into  her  heart  every  mournful  apprehen- 
sion, advised  him  to  seek  repose.  Strength  must  be  recruited  for 
the  morrow’s  fatiguing  labour. . . . The  Son  of  God  followed  his 
mother  in  silence,  for  he  loved  and  wa,?  mhject  to  her. 

The  entrance  of  Jesus  into  adolescence  was  marked  by  an  extra- 
ordinary incident,  which  gave  Mary’s  soul  a most  violent  shock. 
Joseph  and  Mary,  faithful  observers  of  the  law  of  their  fathers,  went 
regularly  every  year  to  Jerusalem  to  celebrate  the  passover.  This 
journey,  which  they  made  in  secret  so  long  as  the  throne  of  the 
Maccabees  was  filled  by  the  son  of  the  enemy  of  God,  had  now 
become  more  easy  since  the  banishment  of  Archelaus  and  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Romans.  When  Christ  had  attained  his  twelfth  year, 
his  parents,  having  the  fear  of  Herod  no  longer  before  their  eyes. 


* Tcrtullian  said,  in  the  third  centuiy,  that  Mary  earned  her  living  by  working  ; 
and  Celsus,  in  the  second  century,  said  that  Mary  was  a woman  who  had  lived  by  the 
labour  of  her  hands. 
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brought  him  with  them  to  Jerusalem.  They  set  out  from  Nazareth 
in  a crowd ; and,  on  the  way,  the  Hebrew  pilgrims  formed  them- 
selves into  little  bands,  according  to  age  and  sex,  and  the  ties  of 
family  or  friendship.* 

With  the  Virgin,  were  Mary  of  Cleophas,  the  sister-in-law  of 
Joseph ; another  Mary,  mentioned  in  the  Gospel  as  altera  Maria ; 
Salome,  wife  of  Zebedee,  come  from  Bethsaida  with  her  husband 
and  sons;  Joanna,  wife  of  Chus;  and  a number  of  Nazarean  women, 
her  neighbours  and  friends.  Joseph  followed  at  some  distance,  in 
grave  conversation  with  Zebedee,  the  fisherman,  and  the  ancients  of 
his  tribe.  Jesus  walked  with  the  young  Galileans  whom  the  Gos- 
pel, according  to  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  has 
called  his  brethren,  they  being  his  nearest  relations. 

Amongst  this  youthful  group,  who  went  before  the  others,  the 
sons  of  Zebedee  might  be  distinguished;  James,  impetuous  as  the 
sea  of  Tiberias  on  a stormy  day ; John,  still  younger  than  Jesus,  and 
seeming,  as  he  walked  beside  his  brother,  the  true  personification  of 
the  lamb  of  Isaiah  dwelling  in  peace  with  the  lion  of  the  Jordan. 
Beside  the  fishermen  of  Bethsaida,  whom  Jesus  afterwards  sumamed 
Boanerges  (sons  of  thunder),  were  the  four  sons  of  Alpheus ; James, 
who  was  subsequently  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  an  austere  and  grave 
young  man  with  long  hair,  pale  face,  and  cold,  subdued  manner. 
Proud  of  having  taken  the  Nazarite  vow,  he  put  on  provoking  airs 
of  superiority  towards  him  whom  he  then  considered  as  the  carpen- 
ter’s son.  In  the  character  of  James  were  seen  the  virtues  and  the 
imperfections  inherent  in  the  soil ; immovable  firmness,  upright  and 
religious  inclinations,  but  at  the  same  time,  a strong  contempt  for  all 
who  were  not  of  the  race  of  Abraham,  and  an  excellent  opinion  of 
! himself.  Jude,  Simon,  and  Jose,  the  other  sons  of  Alpheus,  were 
youths  of  a rustic,  simple,  and  warlike  mien,  already  arrived  at 

I 

I * St.  Epiphanius  and  St.  Bernard  inform  us  that,  in  these  journeys,  the  men  went 

I in  troops,  separate  from  the  women,  and  that  St.  Joseph  and  the  Blessed  Virgin 
being  thus  one  in  one  company  and  one  in  another,  gave  themselves  at  first  no  concern 
I I about  the  disappearance  of  Jesus,  and  indeed  knew  nothing  of  it  till  the  evening. 
. when  all  the  travellers  assembled  together.  See  likewise  Aelrede,  abbot  of  Reverby, 

I Serm.  seu  tractatus  de  Jem  duodeni  Dominica  intra  octav.  Epiphan. 

I 12 
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adolescence,  and  regarding  the  son  of  the  humble  Mary  as  their 
inferior  in  every  way — a feeling  of  which  they  could  with  difficulty 
divest  themselves  in  after  times,  as  we  see  by  the  Gospel.*  And 
Jesus  ? Jesus  affected  nothing,  neither  devotion,  nor  austerity,  nor 
wisdom,  nor  science,  because  he  possessed  the  fullness  of  all  those 
things,  and  people  seldom  affect  anything  but  what  they  have  not. 

To  see  him  clad  so  simply — ^like  an  Essenian — his  long  hair,  of  the 
colour  of  ancient  bronze,f  parted  on  his  high  sun-browned  forehead 
and  floating  gracefully  over  his  shoulders,  one  would  have  taken 
him  for  David  as  he  presented  himself  to  the  prophet  Samuel,  small, 
timid,  attired  in  a shepherd’s  dress,  to  receive  the  sacred  unction. 
Yet  there  was  something  more  in  the  soft  brown  eye  of  Jesus J than 
even  in  that  of  his  great  ancestor,  gleaming  as  it  was  with  the 
brightness  of  poetic  inspiration ; there  was  something  penetrating 
and  divine  which  laid  bare  the  inmost  thoughts  and  reached  the 
most  secret  recesses  of  the  soul ; but  Jesus  then  veiled  the  splendour 
of  his  look  as  Moses  did  his  radiant  brow  on  going  forth  from  the 
tabernacle.  He  walked,  then,  in  wise,  yet  appropriate  conversation 
with  his  young  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh,  whom  he  designed  to 
make  his  apostles ; he  discovered,  beneath  their  rough  exterior,  the 
weight  and  the  value  of  those  unpolished  diamonds  which  were  one 
day  to  shine  with  such  surpassing  splendour,  and  he  loved  them  by 
anticipation.  He  was  not  deceived  in  his  expectations ; those  men 
who  had  had,  like  the  rest  of  the  nation,  their  dreams  of  gold  and 


* St.  John  Chrysostom,  Serm.  44. 

f The  Rabbins  have  taken  occasion  to  make  the  most  odious  insinuations  against 
Jesns  on  account  of  the  colour  of  his  hair  ; but  what  is  most  extraordinary  is  that 
they  make  precisely  the  same  remarks  on  David.  Jle  was  red  as  Usau  ; he  had  blood 
on  his  head  ; the  soul  of  Esau  had  passed  into  him.  They  have  only  forgotten  the 
pvil  eye  wherewith  they  endow  the  prophet-king. 

J Nicheph,,  Hist.  Eccles.,  t.  i.,  p.  125.  His  portrait  of  our  Lord,  drawn  from 
tradition,  is  the  most  authentic  that  we  now  have.  Tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Walsh,  author  of 
a recent  work  devoted  to  the  rare  and  unpublished  monuments  of  the  fii’st  age  of 
Christianity,  calls  attention  to  a very  curious  medal,  which  was  known  so  early  as  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  front  side  rejirescnts  the  head  of  Our  Lord  in  profile  ; the 
hair  is  divided  after  the  manner  of  the  Nazarenes,  smooth  to  the  ears,  and  waving  on 
the  shoulders  ; the  beard  bushy,  and  not  very  long  ; the  features  fine,  as  also  the  bust, 
over  which  the  tunic  falls  in  graceful  folds. 
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power  regarding  the  Messiah,  cast  away  at  his  bidding  all  their  pre- 
judices, both  national  and  religious,  and  adopted  a calumniated  doc- 
trine, whose  principles  and  whose  promises,  like  the  maledictions  of 
the  old  law,  spoke  only  of  sufferings  to  endure  and  persecutions  to 
encounter.  They  bound  themselves  to  him  by  ties  so  strong  that 
neither  the  princes  of  the  earth,  nor  cold,  nor  nakedness,  nor  hun- 
ger, nor  the  sword  could  separate  them  from  his  love ; they  walked 
in  his  footsteps,  courageously  trampling  on  the  thorns  which  the 
world  threw  in  their  way,  and  allowing  themselves  to  be  treated, 
for  his  sake,  as  the  very  scum  of  mankind.  They  were  neither 
ashamed  of  the  Son  of  man,  nor  of  his  Gospel,  nor  of  the  folly  of  the 
Oross  ! And  why  should  they  ? It  is  for  impostors  to  be  ashamed, 
and  the  Apostles  never  preached  but  from  sincere  conviction. 
Those  honest  and  simple  hearts  enforced  their  testimony  by  all  that 
could  render  it  credible  and  sacred  amongst  men ; they  abandoned 
all,  suffered  aU,  forgave  aU,  and  sealed  with  their  blood  the  Gospel 
of  their  divine  master.* 

But  at  the  period  of  which  we  speak,  these  heroic  virtues  were 
not  even  in  blossom,  and  those  young  Galileans  little  thought  that 
they  should  one  day  maintain  with  their  life  the  divinity  of  their 
fellow-traveller. 

After  a journey  of  four  days,  the  pilgrims  reached  the  Holy  City, 
then  filled  with  an  immense  concourse  of  Jewish  stiangers-f  The 
family  of  Joseph  and  Mary  assembled  to  eat  the  Paschal  lamb, 
which  the  priests  took  care  to  immolate  between  the  two  evening 
prayers,  J in  the  court  of  the  temple ; to  this  was  added  unleavened 
bread,  wild  lettuce,  and  all  that  belonged  of  right  to  that  ancient 
ceremony.  The  festival  days  being  over,  the  parents  and  kinsfolk 
of  Jesus  met  together,  in  order  to  return  home ; as  they  went  back 


♦ Pascal  said,  “ I am  ready  to  believe  any  history  the  witnesses  of  which  suffer 
death  for  it.” 

f The  feast  of  Easter  gathered  to  Jernsalem  abont  two  millions,  five  hundred  tlious- 
and  persons.  {De  Bello,  1.  vii,  ch.  17.)  Cestus,  wishing  to  persuade  Nero  that  the 
Jewish  nation  was  not  so  contemptible  as  he  thought,  caused  the  people  to  be  reckoned 
by  the  priests.  At  the  feast  of  Easter,  they  killed  two  hundred  and  tifty-six  thousand 
six  hundred  lambs  ; there  was  a lamb  for  every  family. 

X That  is  to  say,  from  noon  or  one  o’clock,  till  sunset.  (Basn.  t.  v.,  1.  vii.,  ch.  2.) 
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in  the  same  order  in  which  they  came,  it  was  not,  at  first,  perceived 
that  Jesus  was  missing.  Maiy  thought  him  with  Joseph,  or  the  two 
James’s ; Joseph,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  him  with  his  young 
kinsmen,  or  with  Mary.  At  night-fall,  the  various  companies  came 
together,  and  the  Virgin  sought  Jesus  in  vain  amongst  the  crowd  of 
travellers  who  arrived  successively  at  the  inn ; no  one  knew  what 
had  become  of  him.  The  grief  of  the  holy  spouses  was  inexpressible. 
“ The  deposit  of  heaven,  the  Son  of  God !”  murmured  Joseph  sadly. 
“ My  son !”  said  the  poor  young  mother,  her  voice  choked  with  sobs. 
All  that  night  they  sought  him  and  all  the  following  day,  asking 
every  one  they  met  along  the  road,  calling  him  in  the  woods,  look- 
ing fearfully  down  the  precipices,  now  fearing  for  his  life,  now  for 
his  liberty,  and  not  knowing  what  was  to  happen  if  he  were  lost. 
They  returned  to  Jerusalem ; ran  to  the  houses  of  their  friends,  and, 
tired  of  wandering  through  every  part  of  that  large  city,  they,  at 
last,  entered  the  temple.  In  the  porch,  where  sat  the  doctore  of  the 
law,  was  a child  who  charmed  the  ancients  of  Israel  by  the  depth 
of  his  observation  and  the  clearness  of  his  answers  to  questions,  even 
the  most  difficult ; they  all  stood  in  a circle  round  him,  every  one 
wondering  within  himself  at  his  marvellous  and  precocious  wisdom. 
“ It  is  either  Daniel,  or  an  angel,”  said  some  one  within  a few  paces 
of  the  sorrowful  Virgin.  “It  is  Jesus!”  said  the  young  mother, 
making  her  way  through  the  doctors.  Then,  approaching  the  Mes- 
siah, with  a look  of  tender  reproach  ! “ Son  I”  said  she,  mildly ; 

“ why  hast  thou  done  so  to  us  ? behold  thy  father  and  I have  sought 
thee  sorrowing  ?” 

The  child  had  disappeared  before  the  God : the  answer  was  dry 
and  mysterious.  “ How  is  it  that  you  sought  me  ? Did  you  not 
know,  that  I must  be  about  my  Father’s  business?”  The  holy 
couple  were  silent ; they  did  not,  at  first,  comprehend  the  drift  of 
this  reply. 

Jesus  arose  and  followed  them  to  Nazareth  ; his  perfect  submission 
to  their  will  very  soon  effaced  this  light  cloud.  “ And  his  mother 
kept  all  these  things  in  her  heart ; and  Jesus  advanced  in  wisdom 
and  age,  and  grace  with  God  and  men.” 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

HAST  AT  THE  SEBUONS  OF  JESUS. 

“ Thebe  are  two  worlds  in  history,”  says  one  of  the  finest  writers 
of  our  time : “ one  beyond,  the  other  on  this  side,  the  cross.”  The 
primeval  world,  old  and  decrepid  at  the  time  of  Christ’s  regenerat* * * § 
ing  mission,  presented  a strange  spectacle  for,  the  ridiculous  went 
hand  in  hand  with  the  horrible.  The  Arab  and  the  Gaul,  after 
having  for  ages  retained  the  primitive  idea  of  the  unity  of  God, 
adored  the  acacia  and  the  oak  ;*  the  Hindoo  deified  the  Ganges, 
and  sacrificed  human  victims  to  Sactis,  goddess  of  death  ;f  the 
Egyptian, — ^wise  by  excellence, — rendered  devout  worship  to  the 
gm'lic,  the  lotus,  and  nearly  all  bulbous  plants ; J the  unknotsm  tribes 
of  young  America  adored  the  tiger,  the  vulture,  the  tempest,  and 
the  roaring  cataract  ;§  finally,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  confessedly 
filled  their  temples  with  demons,]  and  those  nations  so  intellectual, 
so  polished,  so  prolific  of  great  men,  had  deified  vice  under  its  most 
hideous  aspects,  and  peopled  their  Olympus  with  robbers,  adul* 
terers,  and  murderers.  Their  morals  corresponded  with  their  creeds ; 
corruption,  descending  like  a vast  river  from  the  height  of  the  seven 
imperial  hiUs,  overspread  all  the  provinces.  Judea,  which  had  no 


* The  pagan  Gauls  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  century  deified  oaks ; they  burned 
torches  before  those  trees,  and  invoked  them  as  though  they  could  have  heard  them  ; 
the  enormous  stones  which  were  found  near,  had  their  share  of  the  divine  honours. 
{ffutoire  Ecclesiastique  de  Bretagne,  t.  iv.  seventh  century. — Capital.  Caroli  Magni, 
Ub.  1.  tit.  64.) 

f See  Tableau  d'Inde  (Picture  of  India)  by  Buckingham. 

^ Juvenal’s  sarcasm  is  well  known  : 0 sanctas  gentes,  guibus  hcec  natcuntur  in 
hortie  numina.  (Sat.  xv.  v.  10.) 

§ Garcilasso,  1.  1,  c.  2 and  12. 

II  Porphyms,  who  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  sonrccs  of  polytheism,  admits 
that  the  devils  were  the  objects  of  Gentile  worship.  “ There  are,”  says  he,  “ unclean 
I spirits,  malicious  and  deceitful,  who  wish  to  pass  for  gods,  and  be  adored  by  men  ; 

these  must  be  appeased,  as  otherwise  they  might  injure  us.  Some,  being  gay  and 
playful,  are  propitiated  by  games  and  festivals  ; others,  of  a more  gloomy  turn,  must 
have  the  smell  of  grease,  and  delight  in  bloody  sacrifices. 
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more  than  the  otliere  escajied  the  contagion  of  vice,  was  falling  with 
fearful  rapidity;  its  religion  no  longer  consisted  in  fundamental 
dogmas,  hut  in  a multitude  of  parasitical  observances,  and  the 
dreams  of  its  rabbins  had  taken  the  place  of  the  Mosaic  law.* 

And  what  had  become  of  haughty  reason,  amid  all  these  de- 
plorable aberrations — of  reason,  that  queen  of  intelligences,  who 
takes  her  own  limited  horizon  for  the  bounds  of  the  univeree,  and 
stretches  gods  on  the  bed  of  Procnistes?  Where  did  she  hold 
dominion  ? where  had  she  hoisted  her  colours,  whilst  her  ramparts 
were  thus  universally  attacked?  If  she  could,  without  foreign 
assistance,  reconquer  the  earth  which  she  had  lost,  why  did  she  not 
do  it  ? ...  . Alas  ! she  felt  that  the  torrent  would  sweep  away  her 
frail  barriers ; and,  powerless  to  restrain  it,  she  contented  herself  with 
noting  its  ravages.  Resting  on  philosophy,  she  mourned  over  the 
lifeless  remains  of  the  social  body,  whose  fall  she  could  not  prevent ; 
Christianity  came  forward,  and  said  to  the  dead  body,  “ Arise  and 
walk.” And  it  was  done  according  to  her  word. 

From  that  day  forward,  a new  race,  cured  of  all  diseases,  cleansed 
from  all  impurity  in  the  sacred  laver,  gathered  around  the  cross 
which  the  Son  of  Mary  had  set  up  over  the  regenerate  world,  as  the 
triumph  of  God  over  heU. 

That  glorious  revolution  which  placed  charity  on  the  throne, 
attended  by  aU  the  other  virtues,  that  ever-memorable  event  which 
changed  the  aspect  of  the  world,  and  whose  results  shall  be  felt  till 
the  end  of  all  things,  had  its  origin  in  Nazareth : from  the  hollow 
of  that  nameless  rock  flowed  the  humble  stream  of  Chiistianity. 
“ An  obscure  spring,  an  unnoticed  drop  of  water,  in  which  two  spar- 
rows could  not  drink,  which  one  sunbeam  might  have  dried  up,  and 
which  now,  like  the  great  ocean  of  mind,  has  filled  up  all  the  depths 


♦ It  is  a saying  amongst  the  Jews,  that  the  covenant  was  made  with  them  on 
Mount  Sinai,  not  founded  on  the  written  law,  but  on  the  oral  law.  They  annihilate 
the  former,  to  iustal  the  latter  in  its  stead,  and  finally  reduce  all  religion  to  tradition. 
This  corruption  was  so  prevalent  amongst  the  Jews,  even  at  the  time  of  our  Lord, 
that  he  reproaches  them,  in  St.  Mark,  with  having  nullified  the  word  of  God  by  their 
traditions.  But  it  is  now  much  worse  ; they  compare  the  sacred  text  to  water,  and 
the  Misnah^  or  Talmud^  to  the  best  wine  ; again,  the  written  law  is  salt,  but  the 
Talmud  is  pepper,  cinnamon,  &c. 
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of  human  wisdom,  and  bathed  with  its  exhaustless  waters,  the  past, 
the  present  and  the  future.”* 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  means  which  brought  about  that  grand 
fact  which  stands  pre-eminent  above  all  modern  history.  From  the 
day  of  his  manifestation  in  the  temple,  the  Son  of  God  led  a hidden 
and  meditative  life  with  his  mother  and  his  adoptive  father.  This 
period,  lost  to  the  world,  was  undoubtedly  that  in  which  the  Virgin 
spent  her  calmest  and  happiest  days.  It  is  not  when  hmuan  life 
rolls  noisily  on,  like  a wintry  torrent,  that  it  is  the  happiest; 
but  when  it  resembles  the  streamlet  gliding  in  silvery  ripples 
through  the  flower-bespangled  meadows.  Mary,  deprived  of  all  the 
enjoyments  of  luxury  and  all  the  pleasures  of  affluence,  but  living 
near  her  Son,  working  for  him,  studying  his  tastes,  seeing  him  every 
hour,  offering  to  him,  as  it  were,  the  first-fruits  of  his  sacred  har- 
vest ; the  first,  the  humblest,  and  the  most  docile  of  his  disciples, 
and  bending  her  cultivated  understanding  before  the  divinity  and 
superior  mind  of  her  Son — Mary  must  then  have  been  a happy 
mother ! If,  at  times,  whilst  Jesus  was  explaining  to  her  the  most 
profound  meaning  of  the  prophecies,  he  came  on  some  passage  which 
spoke  of  sufferings  to  be  endured,  a dark  cloud  gathered  on  the 
modest  brow  of  the  Virgin,  it  soon  passed  away,  and  that  mUd, 
benign  countenance  resumed  its  wonted  serenity.  The  storm  was 
still  afar  off,  and  their  bark  was  moored  in  a quiet  harbour.  Her 
Son  was  there ; she  hung  on  his  look,  on  his  words,  on  his  slightest 
gestures.  And  how  she  loved  to  serve  that  Son!  how  joyfully 
would  she  sit  up  all  night  to  sew,  or  weave  his  working  tunics,  his 
festival  robes,  and  that  seamless  garment,  a masterpiece  of  art  and 

skin,  which  was  afterwards  ! But  aa  yet  the  Lord  had  only 

anointed  His  Son  with  the  oil  of  gladne-s-s.  The  companion  of  the 
Spouse,  the  wise  Virgin  of  the  Gospel,  left  the  morroso  to  provide  f os 
itedf  “ and  the  peace  of  God,  which  surpasseth  all  understanding, 
dwelt  in  her  heart  and  mind.” 

Jesus  was  perfection  itself,  the  omniscient,  the  thrice  holy,  the 
mighty  and  the  wise ; as  God,  he  could  owe  nothing  to  His  crea- 


* M.  de  Lamartine.  Voyage  en  Orient. 
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tures,  but  as  man  be  owed  something  to  Mary.  She  it  was  who 
initiated  him  from  his  earliest  childhood,  in  the  humble  virtues 
appertaining  to  humanity,  and  to  her  own  simple  and  poetic  tastes. 
That  patient  and  unalterable  meekness  which  he  knew  how  to  unite 
with  the  firmness  of  the  prophet  and  the  legislator ; that  merciful 
compassion  which  tempered  the  wrath  of  an  angry  God,  and 
rendered  Hni — ^the  model  man,  the  just  by  excellence — ^the  advocate 
of  sinful  man  ; that  tenderness  so  kind,  so  simple,  towards  children 
whom  he  delighted  in  blessing  and  caressing  during  his  divine 
mission ; a thousand  imperceptible  shades,  a thousand  beams  half 
absorbed  in  the  blaze  of  light  which  constitutes  the  mortal  life  of 
Jesus  Christ,  all  bear  the  seal  of  Mary.*  Thus  heaven  is  pleased  to 
inhale  the  sweet  scent  of  flowers,  although  the  flowem  ai’e  creatures 
of  the  earth. 

We  cannot  doubt  but  that  Jesus  returned,  with  interest,  all  the 
Virgin’s  tenderness  and  solicitude ; a woman  so  noble  in  blood  and 
in  heart  was  entitled  to  the  respect  of  all,  and  especially  of  a Son 
for  whose  sake  she  had  imposed  on  herself,  in  the  early  spring  of 
life,  so  many  privations,  so  much  toil,  and  so  many  sacrifices.  He 
who  takes  note  in  heaven  of  a glass  of  cold  water  given  in  his 
name,  must  assuredly  be  mindful  of  the  obligations  which  he  owed 
to  Mary ; and,  if  we  see  in  the  Gospel  that  he  sometimes  spoke  to 
his  divine  mother  less  as  her  son  than  as  her  Lord,  it  is  that  at  such 
times  he  detached  himself  from  all  earthly  connections  in  order 
to  promote  the  glory  of  his  Father,  whose  interests  were  ever 
paramount  with  him.  The  Virgin  knew  too  well  the  sacred 
mission  of  her  son  to  be  disturbed  by  this  occasional  severity ; 
she  calmly  awaited  the  moment  when  the  legislator  should  give 
place  to  the  young  Galilean  whom  her  mUk  had  nourished,  and 
never  had  she  to  wait  long : the  human  nature  very  soon  granted 
what  the  divine  nature  had  refused. 

Jesus  had  just  attained  his  twenty-ninth  year  when  the  angel 
of  death  summoned  away  the  venerable  head  of  the  Holy  Family. 


* Nel  vcstire  il  Yerbo  d^amana  came  non  gli  diede  ella  (la  Yergine,)  punto,  o di 
potenza,  o di  santita,  o di  giustizia  cbe  egli  (Gesu)  gia  da  se  solo  non  possedesse ; 
ma  gli  die  mol  to  bensi  di  misericordia.  (P.  Paolo  Segneri,  Magnificat  spiegato.) 
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Joseph — that  patriarchal  man — whose  submissive  faith  and  simplicity 
of  heart  recalled  the  memory  of  Abraham  and  the  era  of  the  tent; 
Joseph,  on  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  himself  bestowed  the  title  of 
just;  Joseph  slept  calmly  in  the  Lord,  in  the  sweet  presence  of  his 
adopted  son  and  his  chaste  spouse.  Jesus  and  Mary  mourned  him, 
and  kept  their  melancholy  watch  by  his  cold  remains;  the  night 
wind  only  was  heard  to  mingle  in  the  lamentations  of  the  poor 
family.  The  great  ones  of  Galilee  died  not  thus ; their  death  was 
attended  by  more  show  and  greater  ostentation,  though  they  had 
not,  at  the  final  moment,  the  glorious  prospects  of  the  carpenter  of 
Nazareth. 

The  obsequies  of  the  son  of  David  were  humble  as  his  fortune, 
but  Mary  shed  abundant  tears  over  his  funeral  bed,  and  the  Son  of 
God  was  himself  chief  mourner.  What  emperor  was  ever  so  highly 
honoured  ? 

At  length,  the  time  for  preaching  the  Gospel  began  to  approach, 
and  He  whom  God  ordained  from  all  eternity  to  be  its  pontiff  and 
apostle,  quitted  Nazareth  to  repair  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan, 
where  John  was  baptizing.  That  parting  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  her  son  must  have  been  both  solemn  and  affecting.  The  public 
life  of  Jesus  was  about  to  commence.  Unfriended,  poor,  of  humble 
origin,  without  other  resource  than  his  courage,  his  patience,  and 
that  gift  of  miracles  which  he  never  employed  for  his  own  personal 
advantage,  he  was  going  to  confront  an  order  of  things  not  strong 
enough  to  resist  him,  hut  strong  enough  to  cause  his  death*  The 
Virgin  could  not  help  feeling  an  emotion  of  terror  on  seeing  Jesus 
commit  himself  to  that  stormy  sea — the  Jewish  world — on  which  so 
many  illustrious  prophets  had  perished.  She  knew  the  insurmount- 
able pride  of  the  Pharisees,  the  narrow  and  revengeful  fanaticism 
of  the  Synagogue,  the  sanguinary  whims  of  Herod  Antipas ; she 
also  knew  the  Messianic  oracles  which  spoke  of  suffering  and 
ignominy ! . . . . The  daughter  of  the  kings  of  Juda,  who  was  not  of 
the  race  of  the  feeble,  and  who  knew  that  her  son  was  God,  was 
none  the  less  overcome  by  that  fiist  separation,  which  seemed  the 


♦ M.  de  Lamartine,  hook  quoted. 
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prelude  and  tlie  image  of  one  much  more  cruel.  With  a breaking 
heaii;  she  saw  Jesus  set  out,  and  when  the  sound  of  his  footsteps 
died  away  in  the  distance ; when  she  found  herself  alone — all  alone 
— in  that  house  where  she  had  passed  so  many  happy  hours  with 
her  son  and  her  holy  spouse,  she  hid  her  face  between  her  hands, 
and  remained  long  silent  and  motionless. 

The  absence  of  Christ  was  prolonged;  the  Virgin  learned  with 
profound  admii’ation,  but  without  surprise,  the  wonders  of  his 
baptism,  when  the  Holy  Trinity  was,  as  it  were,  made  palpable  and 
revealed  to  men : the  white  dove  extending  its  divine  wings  over 
the  Saviour  who  was,  at  the  same  time,  announced  as  the  Son  of 
God  by  a voice  from  heaven.  Her  maternal  joy  was,  however, 
replaced  by  grievous  apprehension  when  she  heard  that  Jesus, 
almost  immediately  after  his  baptism,  had  plunged  alone  into  the 
deep  and  perilous  ravines  of  the  lofty  Mount  Quarantine*  to 
prepare  for  the  work  of  the  world’s  redemption  by  fasting,  prayer, 
and  meditation.  What  must  she  suffer  as  she  thought  of  Jesus 
wandering  through  a labyrinth  of  naked  rocks,  where  the  bird 
found  not  a particle  of  moss  to  make  its  nest,  or  a wild  berry  to 
maintain  life — where  all  is  rock  and  fire ! What  anguish  when  the 
tempest  roared  without ! Where  was  Jesus  ? What  was  he  doing, 
alone  and  unsheltered,  on  the  high  mountains  of  Jericho,  whose 
steep  pathways — full  of  rolling  stones — wound  amid  frightful  preci- 
plces.f  Certain  death  awaited  him  if  he  missed  his  foot  on  the 


* Tlie  desert  wherein  Jesus  fasted  forty  days — whence  it  was  called  the  desert  of 
Quarantine — is  situated  in  the  mountains  of  Jericho,  about  a league  from  that  city, 
and  towards  the  western  bank  of  the  Jordan.  Mount  Quarantine  is  one  of  the  highest 
on  the  northern  side,  presenting  a profound  chasm,  hollowed  out  below,  as  though  to 
l)revcnt  all  access  to  the  upper  part ; from  west  to  north  it  displays  a series  of  steep 
rocks,  which  open  in  many  places,  and  contain  caverns.  The  fourth  part  of  the  ascent 
is  only  gained  by  a precipitous  slope,  strewn  with  stones  which  roll  from  under  the 
foot.  When  one  has  reached  this  fourth  part  of  the  mountain's  height,  he  finds  a 
very  narrow  pathway  which  conducts  to  a flight  of  steps  surrounded  by  fearful 
precipices  ; this  must  be  climbed  at  the  most  imminent  risk,  catching  at  certain  stones 
which  project  here  and  there,  and  to  which  one  is  obliged  to  cling  with  feet  and 
hands  ; if  one  of  these  stones  chanced  to  give  way,  one  would  fall  into  a tcrrilic 
chasm.  ( Voyages  de  Jesus  Christ,  lleme  voyage.) 

f The  sacred  retreat  wherein  the  Man-God  spent  forty  days,  is  a natural  grotto 
which  is  only  to  be  gained  by  climbing  a path  cut  in  the  rock.  A niche  has  been 
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edge  of  an  abyss;  and  no  aid  was  near,  if,  during  that  fast — so 
complete,  so  long,  so  far  beyond  human  strength — ^he  fell  fainting 
on  the  way!  Those  forty  days  were,  to  Mary,  so  many  ages, 
maternal  anxiety  making  eveiy  minute  thus  passed  an  eternity ; 
but  Jesus  returned  to  Nazareth  with  his  disciples,  and  his  loved 
presence  was,  for  Mary,  like  the  balmy  breath  of  spring,  after  the 
piercing  fi’osts  of  winter. 

Just  then  it  was  that  the  wedding  took  place  in  Cana  of  Galilee. 
The  bride  and  bridegroom,  who  were  relatives  of  the  Ble^ed 
Vii’gin,*  invited  Mary,  with  Jesus  and  his  disciples.  All  accepted 
the  cordial  invitation,  and  the  Virgin — ever  kind  and  obliging — 
undei*took  to  assist  in  making  preparations  for  the  banquet,  in 
which  custom  required  a certain  degree  of  splendour.  But,  the 
company  was  large,  and  the  family  poor ; the  bridegroom  had  been 
mistaken  in  his  reckoning,  and  the  wine-jars  were  almost  empty, 
when  our  Lord — ^who  would  raise  marriage  to  the  rank  of  holy 
things,  purifying  it  by  his  presence — entered  the  banquet-hall 
followed  by  Peter,  Andrew,  Philip,  and  Nathaniel,  four  young 
fishermen  whom  he  had  impressed  with  confidence  in  his  genius 
and  power.  The  wine  ran  out  in  the  middle  of  the  repast,  and 
Mary,  having  first  perceived  it  on  a sign  of  distress  from  the  hosts, 
turned  to  Jesus  who  was  sitting  near  her,  and  said,  pointedly, 
“They  have  no  wine !” 

Jesus  answered  her  in  a low  voice,  and  with  much  emphasis, 
“Woman,  what  is  it  to  me  and  to  thee?  My  hour  is  not  yet 
come  !”f 


made  in  one  of  its  sides  as  if  for  an  altar.  Therein  are  seen  some  frescoes,  almost 
effaced,  representing  angels.  A thick  wall  closes  up  this  species  of  chapel,  which  is 
lit  by  a window  whence  one  cannot  look  down  without  a shudder.  {Ibid.) 

* The  eastern  tradition,  which  the  Mahometans  have  received  from  the  Christians, 
is,  that  St.  John  the  Evangelist  was  the  bridegroom  at  the  wedding  of  Cana,  and 
that,  after  having  witnessed  the  miracle  which  Jesus  wrought,  he  immediately  quitted 
his  wife  to  follow  him.  (D^Herbelot,  Bihlioth.  Orientale^  t.  ii.) — Baronius,  t.  i.,  p. 
106. — Maid,  {in  Johan.)  also  adopts  this  opinion,  for  which  we  cannot  certify. 

f Our  Lord^s  reply  to  his  blessed  mother  must  have  been  in  an  under  tone,  as  may 
even  be  inferred  from  the  Gospel  narrative.  It  is  wholly  impossible  that  Jesus  Christ 
could  have  given  his  mother  such  an  answer  aloud  ; the  guests,  who  were  not  in  the 
secret,  would  have  considered  it  extremely  disrespectful  towards  her.  It  is  clear  that 
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The  Virgin — anxious  to  save  her  friends  a most  painful  humiliation 
— was  yet  not  at  all  discouraged  by  these  words ; she  knew  that,  if 
the  hour  of  his  manifestation  were  not  come,  Christ  would  anticipate 
it  for  her  sake ; and,  with  that  faith  which  would  remove  mountains, 
she  mildly  said  to  the  servants,  “ Whatsoever  he  shall  say  to  yon, 
do  ye.”  Now  there  were  there  six  water-pots  of  stone  used  for 
purifications ; at  the  bidding  of  Jesus,  these  were  filled  to  the  brim 
with  fresh  water  from  a neighbouring  spring,  and  that  water  was 
changed  into  delicious  wine. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  had  the  first  fruits  of  the 
miracles  of  her  divine  son,  and  that  her  intercession  changed  the 
very  will  of  God. 

The  miracle  of  Cana  was  soon  followed  by  a number  of  others 
which  stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  Divinity  the  high  and  provi- 
dential mission  of  the  Saviour.  At  his  voice,  the  storm  was  hushed, 
human  infirmities  disappeared,  the  devils  were  hurled  back  to  their 
gloomy  kingdom,  corpses  arose  from  their  cofifin,  and,  all  over  that 
spot  of  earth  which  his  blessed  footsteps  marked,  there  was  a great 
amelioration  of  both  spiritual  and  corporeal  suffering.*  People  came 
to  him  from  Sidon,  from  Tyre,  from  Idumea,  and  from  Arabia ; and 
whole  multitudes,  gathering  along  his  way,  kissed  the  hem  of  his 
garments,  and  humbly  asked  bim  for  health  and  life — things  which 
only  a God  can  give. 

Mary,  whom  our  Lord  had  not  as  yet  thought  proper  to  associate 
in  his  painful  and  wandering  life — ^IMary  heard  these  extraordinary 
tidings  with  great  joy,  not  unmixed,  however,  with  trouble  and 


the  servants,  hearing  what  the  Blessed  Yirgin  said,  were  ignorant  of  the  Saviour’s 
apparent  refusal. 

* A Mussulman  poet  has  described,  in  graceful  verse,  the  dominion  which  Jesus 
exercised  over  the  diseases  of  the  soul ; the  following  is  their  substance  : 

The  heart  of  the  afflicted  man  draws  all  its  consolation  from  thy  words.” 

“ The  soul  recovers  life  and  vigour  by  the  mere  hearing  of  thy  name.” 

If  ever  the  mind  of  man  can  arise  to  the  contemplation  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
Deity, 

“ It  is  from  thee  that  it  obtains  the  lights  whereby  to  discover  them,  and  thee  it  is 
who  givest  it  the  attraction  which  leads  it  thereto.” 

** A Christian,”  says  tlie  learned  Orientalist,  D^Herbelot,  could  not  express 

his  ideas  with  greater  force.” 
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anxiety.  Her  feaiB  were  ■well  founded ; for,  if  the  people  followed 
the  Messiah,  loading  him  with  blessings,  the  Pharisees,  the  Scribes, 
and  the  princes  of  the  Synagogue  began  to  be  gi'eatly  scandalized 
— worthy  souls ! — by  the  conduct  of  the  Son  of  God.  He  remitted 
sins — blasphemy ! he  consoled  and  converted  sinners — degradation ! 
he  healed  the  sick  on  the  Sabbath  day — open  and  shameless 
impiety ! His  doctrine  fell  from  his  lips  like  a beneficent  dew, 
rather  than  a stormy  rain,  so  that  he  was  in  every  way  unlike  the 
ancient  prophets.  He  preached  humility,  forgiveness  of  injuries, 
voluntary  poverty,  alms  given  for  God’s  sake  alone,  universal 
charity.  . . . What  novel  doctrines  these  were ! A host  of  enemies 
rose  up  against  him  after  every  sermon,  whether  in  the  desert  or  in 
the  city.  He  could  not  attack  hypocrisy  without  oflPending  the 
Pharisees,  nor  condemn  avarice  without  exciting  the  ire  of  the 
doctors  of  the  law ; the  discontented — ever  ready  to  engage  in 
dark  conspiracies  which  broke  out  in  rash  and  bloody  revolt — 
were  scandalized  because  he  did  not  preach  up  sedition  against 
Ctesar ; the  Herodians  accused  him  of  aspiring  to  the  throne ; and 
the  Sadducees  could  not  bear  to  hear  him  announce  eternal  life. 
These  men — divided  in  their  views,  their  creeds,  and  their  political 
interests — ^made  a truce  amongst  themselves  in  hatred  to  the  Gali- 
lean^ they  girt  up  their  loins  to  attack  him,  which  they  did  on 
every  side.  Every  word  was  a snare,  every  smile  one  of  treachery. 
Some  openly  treated  him  as  an  impostor  and  a Samaritan  / others 
gently  hinted  that  he  was  mad ; the  whole  phalanx  of  the  envious, 
tired  of  hearing  the  people  praise  this  new  prophet.,  and  being 
unable  to  deny  his  miracles,  would  fain  give  the  honour  thereof  to 
Satan.  “ K he  drives  out  devils,”  said  they,  “ it  is  through  Beelze- 
bub, the  prince  of  devils ; in  Beelzehud^  principe  ilmmoniomm,  ejioit 
dwmoniar*  These  vague  rumours  alarmed  Mary,  and  the  evil 


* The  Methnevi-Manevi^  speaking  of  the  envious  and  imjiotent  hatred  of  the  Jews 
for  Jesus  Christ,  expresses  its  opinion  in  these  terms  concerning  the.se  attacks — so 
common  against  all  that  obtains  success  ; attacks  which  are,  in  the  end,  hurtful  only 
to  those  who  make  them  : — “ The  moon  sheds  her  light,  and  the  dog  barks,’’  says  the 
Persian  author,  “ but  the  barking  of  the  dog  prevents  not  the  moon  from  shining. 
We  throw  sweepings  into  the  running  water  of  a river,  and  that  scum  swim.s  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  without  either  stopping  its  course,  or  disturbing  it.  The  ^Ic.ss'nh, 
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dispositions  of  her  neighbours  were  calculated  to  do  anything  but 
reassure  her.  Of  all  the  cities  of  Galilee,  Nazareth  was  the  most 
incredulous,  and  the  most  hardened  against  the  divine  word ; and 
of  all  the  fiimilies  of  Nazareth,  that  of  Jesus  was  the  least  disposed, 
it  seems,  to  accept  him  for  the  king-Messiah.  As  the  divine 
maternity  of  Mary  had  never  been  revealed  to  her  relatives,  and 
the  miracles  which  had  been  wrought  during  the  Loud’s  infancy 
had  taken  place  in  distant  countries,  so  they  saw  in  the  supposed 
son  of  Joseph  only  a young  Israelite  without  learning,  brought 
up  amongst  themselves,  fed  like  them,  more  poorly  lodged,  more 
simply  clad,  and  living  from  day  to  day  by  hard  work,  which 
brought  him  chiefly  in  contact  with  the  lower  classes.  Christ,  who 
would  ennoble  poverty  by  taking  it  for  his  portion,  Incurred  the 
consequences  of  the  position  he  had  chosen.  “Neither  did  his 
brethren,”  says  St.  John,  “believe  in  him.”*  The  report  of  the 
miracles  which  accompanied  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  astonished, 
but  could  not  convince,  these  obstinate  Nazarenes.  Knowing  that 
Jesus  was  saluted  all  over  Galilee,  by  the  dangerous  title  of  ISon  of 
David^  and  that  crowds  of  two  or  three  thousand  persons  gathered 
to  hear  him,  they  feared  that  these  numerous  assemblies  might 
excite  the  suspicions  of  Herod  Antipas,  and  that  themselves  might 
be  brought  into  trouble  on  account  of  the  young  prophet.  For  this 
reason,  they  publicly  gave  out  that  Jesus  was  mad,  and  swore  that 
they  would  bring  him  back  to  Nazareth  in  safe  keeping.  Concealing 
this  family  plot  from  Mary,  they  induced  her  to  go  with  them  to 
Caphemaum,  in  order  that  they  might  gain  access  to  his  presence  by 
the  authority  of  her  name.f 

The  Messiah  was  teaching  in  the  synagogue,  in  the  midst  of  a 
silent  and  attentive  audience,  when  the  Nazarenes  arrived.  Osten- 
tatiously displaying  an  authority  which  they  were  quite  willing 
to  magnify  in  the  eyes  of  the  crowd,  as  St.  John  Chrysostom 


on  the  one  side,  raises  the  dead,  and  yon  see,  on  the  other,  tlie  Jews  devoured  with 
envy,  biting  their  nails,  and  tearing  their  hair.”  ( Hussein- Yaez. — D’Herbelot, 
Blhlioth.  Orient.) 

* St.  John,  ch.  vii.,  v.  5. 
f St.  Mark,  ch.  iii.,  vs.  21,  31-35 
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remarks,  they  deliberately  sent  word  to  the  Saviour  that  his  mother 
and  his  brethren  were  without,  and  wished  to  see  him ; but  Jesus 
— ^knowing  the  secret  thoughts  of  his  relations  according  to  the 
flesh,  and  availing  himself  of  the  occasion  to  extend  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  old  law  by  solemnly  and  unreservedly  adopting  all  the 
great  human  family — ^gave  this  admirable  reply  to  the  impudent 
message  of  his  kinsfolk : “ Who  is  my  mother  and  my  brethren  V' 
Then,  looking  around  on  his  numerous  disciples:  “Whosoever,” 
said  he,  “ shall  do  the  will  of  God,  he  is  my  brother,  and  sister, 
and  mother.”  After  this  severe  reprimand,  which  the  sons  of 
Alpheus  could  well  understand,  the  Son  of  God  immediately  went 
out,  says  St.  John  Chrysostom,  to  do  hio  mother  all  the  honour  that 
decorum  required. 

When  he  had  saluted  Mary,  and  stopped  some  time  with  her  on 
the  seashore,  the  Saviour  went  up  into  a bark,  whence  he  began 
to  teach  the  people.  The  Virgin,  lost  in  the  crowd,  but  profoundly 
attentive,  heard,  in  religious  silence,  the  parable  of  the  sower.  The 
Nazarenes,  petrified  by  the  resistless  eloquence,  and  the  super- 
human dignity  of  Jesus  Christ,  asked  each  other,  in  surprise,  if  he 
were,  indeed,  the  son  of  Mary.  They  experienced  that  kind  of 
fascination  which  attracts  the  snake  of  the  American  savannahs 
when  he  hears  afar  in  the  woods  the  sound  of  sweet  music.  They 
had  come  with  the  swiftness  of  fear,  with  the  eloquence  of  egotism, 
with  the  arrogance  of  superiority,  to  withdraw  Christ  from  his 
perilous  mission,  and  they  quailed  under  his  very  look,  and  could 
not  even  open  their  lips  in  his  presence.  This  is  clearly  indicated 
by  the  text  of  St.  Matthew,  which,  after  having  informed  us  of 
their  hostile  intentions,  gives  us  nowhere  to  understand  that  they 
ventured  even  to  speak  to  our  Lord. 

Some  time  after,  Jesus  returned  to  Nazareth,  and  great  was  the 
joy  of  the  Virgin.  To  see  her  son  seated  on  the  mat  where  he  used 
to  sit  in  his  childish  days,  to  eat  the  bread  which  he  had  blessed 
and  broken,  to  lead  him  silently  to  the  sick  bed  of  some  poor 
sufferer  whom  he  healed,  with  an  injunction  of  secresy ; to  see  him 
mighty  in  word  and  work,  he  who  had  been  so  long  the  man  of 
toil  and  silence — ^this  was  too  much  happiness  in  the  cup  of  her 
existence ! And  God,  who  often  afflicts  those  whom  he  loves,  soon 
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mingled  gall  with  its  sweetness.  On  the  Sabbath  day,  the  son  and 
mother  went  together  to  the  synagogue.  A great  concourse  of 
people  had  assembled  there  to  see  and  hear  Jesus ; but  the  curiosity 
of  the  Nazarenes  had  not  that  character  of  confidence  aud  respectful 
attention  that  Christ  had  so  often  met  elsewhere.  They  were  there, 
scandalized  beforehand  by  w hat  the  sou  of  Mary  was  to  do  and  say, 
and  admirably  disposed  to  stone  him  if  occasion  offered. 

There  are  countries  decidedly  hostile  to  all  that  does  them  honour, 
until  the  grass  of  the  grave  grows  over  the  object  of  their  envy. 

Nevertheless,  one  of  the  ancients  presented  the  Saviour  of  men 
with  the  book  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  and  Jesus,  unrolhng  the  parch- 
ment, read  this  passage  with  simple  grace  and  marvellous  dignity  : 
“ The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  the  Lord  hath  anointed  me ; 
he  hath  sent  me  to  preach  to  the  meek,  to  heal  the  contrite  of  heai-t, 
and  to  preach  a release  to  the  captives,  and  deliverance  to  them 
that  are  shut  up : to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.” 

Having  closed  the  book,  he  sat  down,  and,  speaking  with  that 
lively  and  natural  eloquence  which  so  strongly  impressed  his 
auditors,  he  made  to  himself  the  application  of  the  Messianic 
oracle,  and  taught,  not  as  a discijde  of  the  synagogue,  but  as  the 
very  master  of  the  synagogue.  A low  murmur  ran  through  the 
assembly.  Some  were  amazed  at  the  force  and  the  grace  of  his 
discourse ; others,  faithful  to  their  system  of  contemptuous  calumny, 
said  aloud:  “Is  not  this  the  carpenter’s  son?”  And  Jesus,  pene- 
trating their  thoughts,  and  reading  their  false  and  envious  hearts, 
spoke  to  them  those  words  which  have  become  proverbial:  “A 
prophet  is  not  without  honour,  save  in  his  own  country  and  in 
his  own  house.”  Knowing  that  they  intended  to  ask  him  for 
prodigies  like  unto  those  which  he  had  wrought  in  Caphamaum, 
he  told  them  plainly  that  their  incredulity  rendered  them  unworthy 
of  any  such,  and  that,  in  order  to  obtain  miracles,  they  must  be 
asked  in  simplicity  and  with  faith.  Thence,  alluding  to  the  propa- 
gation of  his  Gospel,  and  to  that  wild  olive  grafted  on  the  ancient 
tree  of  the  synagogue,  symbolical  of  the  call  of  the  Gentiles : “ In 
truth  I say  to  you  there  were  many  widows,  in  the  days  of  Elias, 
in  Israel,  when  heaven  was  shut  up  three  years  and  six  months, 
when  there  was  a great  famine  throughout  all  the  earth.  And  to 
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none  of  them  was  Elias  sent  but  to  Sarepta  of  Sidon,  to  a widow 
woman.  And  there  were  many  lepers  in  Israel  in  the  time  of 
Eliseus  the  prophet,  and  none  of  them  was  cleansed  but  Naaman 
the  Syrian.” 

These  last  words  were  the  drop  of  water  which  makes  the  cup 
overflow.  Wounded  in  their  national  pride,  in  their  hereditary 
hatred,  in  their  traditional  hopes,  the  assembly  in  the  synagogue 
were  filled  with  fury,  and  thirsted  for  blood.  They  rose  up  tuimil' 
iuomhj^  and  thrust  him  out  of  their  city : and  they  brought  him 
to  the  brow  of  the  hiU  whereon  their  city  was  built^  that  they  might 
cast  him  doton  headlong. 

Seated  amongst  the  humbler  women,  in  a grated  gallery,  the 
Vir^n  had  observed,  with  intense  anxiety,  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  storm.  Reading  the  sinister  projects  of  the  Nazarenes  in 
their  fierce  glances  and  furious  gestures,  she  hesitated  not  to  brave 
the  danger  in  order  to  make  her  way  to  her  son ; but  her  strength 
was  not  equal  to  her  courage.  The  Jews  ran  swiftly — ^they  were 
always  swift  to  shed  blood — and  Mary,  trembling  like  a leaf,  hardly 
able  to  support  herself,  walked  slowly  after  them  like  one  in  a 
dream.  She  sees  Jesus  at  the  summit  of  a steep  rock  which  over- 
hangs a fearful  precipice ; she  heara  from  afar  the  death-cry  ringing ; 
her  knees  bend  under  her ; a mist  gathers  over  her  eyes ; her  voice 
dies  away  in  a piteous  moan ; she  falls  like  a flower  stricken  down 
by  the  wind,  and  lies  prostrate  on  the  ground.* 

Meanwhile,  the  ferocious  wolves  in  pursuit  of  the  lamb,  had  been 
grievously  disappointed ; the  hour  of  sacrifice  was  not  yet  come  for 
the  Son  of  man,  and  no  one  could  take  his  life  until  he  chose  to 
give  it  up.  Striking  that  murderous  crowd  with  blindness,f  Jesus 


* Between  the  steep  mountain  whence  the  Jews  intended  to  cast  Jesos,  and  the 
city  of  Nazareth,  " there  is  seen  half-way,”  says  Father  Geramb,  “ the  ruins  of  a 
monastery  formerly  inhabited  by  monks,  and  those  of  a very  fine  church  built  by  St. 
Helena,  and  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  under  the  name  of  Our  Lady  of  Terror. 
According  to  some,  Mary  was  standing  there  when  the  Jews  dragged  her  son  along 
towards  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  to  cast  him  thence.  According  to  others,  she 
had  hastened  thither,  on  hearing  of  the  diabolical  project  in  contemplation,  but  had 
arrived  too  late  ; overcome  with  terror,  tike  could  go  no  farther." 

t The  most  ancient  heretics — preparing  the  way  for  modern  rationalism,  which 
13 
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passed  unseen  through  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  and  returned  once 
more  to  Capharnaura,  where  he  was  soon  after  joined  by  his  mother, 
Mary  of  Cleophas,  and  the  sons  of  Alpheus. 

After  having  preached  the  Gospel  in  the  country  bordering  on 
the  fair  lake  of  Tiberias,  whose  waves  are  radiant  as  the  light,  and 
having  wrought  the  great  miracle  of  the  multiplication  of  the  loaves 
and  fishes  in  the  desert  of  Bethsjiida,  Jesus  went  up  the  Jordan 
again,  with  his  disciples,  to  Caesarea  Philippi,  the  ancient  Dan  of 
Nephtali,  (which  name  had  just  been  changed  by  Philip,  son  of 
Herod,)  visiting  all  the  different  towns  and  villages  on  his  way. 

It  was,  probably,  at  this  period — for  Euthymus,*  who  relates  this 
traditional  fact,  leaves  its  date  undecided — that  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan,  already  sanctified,  beheld  another  affecting  ceremony. 
Jesus,  the  Virgin,  and  the  Apostles  set  out  one  morning  at  sunrise, 
for  that  sacred  river  “ which  flows  through  two  lakes,”  says  Tacitus, 
“ and  empties  itself  into  the  third.”f  Its  banks  were  robed  in  a 
magnificent  vegetation ; islets,  rising  here  and  there  from  its  bosom, 
sparkled  amid  its  shining  waves  like  baskets  of  verdure,  fruit,  and 
flowers;  blue  herons  hovered  over  those  flowery  isles,  where  the 
wood-pigeon  and  the  white  turtle  still  hang  their  mossy  nests  on 
the  branches  of  the  wild  pomegranate.  The  dew  glittered  on  the 
green  leaves  of  the  willows  like  a shower  of  pale  diamonds,  and  the 
rushes  of  the  Jordan,  which  sometimes  conceal  tigers,  were  gently 
bending  beneath  the  light  breeze  which  shook  the  tops  of  the  tall 
palm  trees,  with  their  clusters  of  coral-coloured  dates.  Far  away, 
on  the  opposite  shore,  troops  of  gazelles  were  seen  skipping  around 
on  the  slopes  of  the  gray,  mottled  mountains  ; and  over  the  sandy 
plain  flew  some  of  the  fierce  children  of  the  desert,  mounted  on 


unwittingly  dons  their  tattered  rags — pretended  that  our  Lord  escaped  through  the 
illusion  of  a mist,  illudere  per  caliginem.  Tertullian  strongly  opposes  this  supposition. 
{Adv,  Marc.,  4,  8.) 

* According  to  St.  Euthymus,  our  Lord  baptized  none  but  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
St.  Peter,  who  afterwards  baptized  the  other  Apostles.  “ Some''  says  this  holy 
abbot,  who  flourished  in  Palestine  in  the  fourth  century,  “ Some  have  written  that 
Jesus  Christ  himself  baptized  the  Virgin  and  Peter." 

f Nec  Jordanes  pelago  accipitur  ; Bed  unum  atque  alterum  lacum  integer  i>erfluit ; 
tertio  retinetur.  {Tficiti  historiarum,  lib.  y.) 
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coursers  fleet  as  the  wind,  and  armed  with  those  long  spears  made 
of  reeds  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  which  they  used  even  in 
the  firet  ages  after  the  deluge,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Persian 
legends.*  Clouds,  of  the  richest  violet  hue,  or  of  soft  and  tender 
rose-colour,  floated  like  flowers  in  the  deep  blue  sky,  and  the  night- 
ingale, that  loves  to  sing  in  the  lofty  sycamores  which  overhang  the 
sacred  river  of  Palestine,  was  heard  to  warble  its  most  melodious 
strains : Natm*e  had  donned  her  gala  dress  for  the  baptism  of  Mary. 

The  Virgin  was  clothed  in  white,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Hebrews  when  they  figured  alone  in  any  religious  ceremony,  and 
she  stood  calm  and  collected  by  the  side  of  her  Saviour  and  her 
son ; they  both  stepped  into  the  river.  Raising  then,  with  his 
divine  hand,  the  eastern  veil  worn  by  his  chaste  and  beautiful 
mother,  Jesus  fixed  his  mild  and  penetrating  eyes  upon  her  with 
a glance  of  infinite  tenderness;  then,  pouring  on  the  Virgin’s 
forehead  the  sacred  water  of  regeneration,  he  baptized  her  in  the 
name  of  the  most  Holy  Trinity,  Himself  one  of  the  three  divine 
persons. 

It  was  then  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  left  off  her  solitary  habits  to 
follow  her  son  in  his  journeys.  She  had.  ministered  to  him  for  thirty 
years  both  abroad  and  at  home;  she  had  worked  for  him,  wept 
over  him,  suffered  for  him,  and  had  worshipped  him,  without  fail, 
evening  and  morning,  even  when  he  lay  crying  in  his  cradle,  as  we 
learn  from  Albertus  Magnus.  It  was  natural  that,  attaching  her- 
self to  his  persecuted  lot,  she  should  abandon  the  peaceful  roof 
under  which  he  was  born,  to  follow  his  blessed  footsteps  whilst  he 
ev'angelized  the  Hebrews.  Amidst  aU  the  trials  of  that  troubled 
life,  the  Virgin  was  admirable  as  ever.  Loving  Jesus  more  than 
ever  mother  loved  her  child,  yet  never  did  she  intrude  into  his 
presence  when,  by  so  doing,  she  might  interfere  with  the  duties  of 
his  regenerating  mission ; never  once  did  she  speak  to  him  of  her 
fatigue,  her  fears,  her  melancholy  forebodings,  or  her  personal  wants. 
Mary  was  not  only  a sacred  dove  hiding  in  the  cleft  of  a rock ; 


j * There  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  a certain  kind  of  reed  which  almost 

I cqaals  the  lodian  bamboo.  In  early  times,  the  Arabs  and  Assyrians  made  lances  of 

I them.  Book  of  Kings.) 

I 
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a pure  virgin,  called  to  nourisb  with  her  milk  and  to  cradle  in  her 
arms  a celestial  guest;  she  was  also  a strong  woman,  whom  the 
Lord  was  pleased  to  place  by  turns  in  every  situation  of  life,  in 
order  to  leave  for  the  daughters  of  Eve  an  example  to  follow,  and  a 
model  to  imitate. 

It  was  not  proper  that  the  Mother  of  God  should  follow  Jesus 
and  his  Apostles  alone  through  all  Judea;  hence  Mary’s  retinue 
consisted  of  Mary  of  Cleophas,  mother  of  James,  Simon,  Joseph  and 
Jude,  vulgarly  called  the  brethren  of  the  Lord ; Salome,  mother  of 
the  sons  of  Zebedee,  whom  the  Saviour  loved  more  than  the  others ; 
Susanna,  wife  of  the  tetrarch’s  steward,  together  with  some  wealthy 
women  of  Galilee  who  had  given  up  all  for  Jesus.  One  of  these,  a 
Jewess,  young,  rich,  well-born,  and  surpassingly  beautiful,  was  the 
most  tenderly  attentive  to  the  divine  mother  of  lier  Lord.  This 
woman — ^whose  noble  heart,  storm-tossed  like  the  waves  of  the 
./Egean  sea,  had  burned  with  an  unholy  flame  before  the  eyes  of 
men,  and  braved  public  opinion  with  mockery  and  disdain — had 
come,  penitent  and  submissive,  to  prostrate  hemelf  before  Christ, 
and  to  ask  of  him,  whom  she  acknowledged  as  God,  a cure  for  the 
wounds  of  her  soul.  And  the  chaste  love  of  the  Lord  had  absorbed 
all  the  vain  love,  all  the  worldly  attachments  of  Magdalen.  She 
had  trampled  under  foot  her  pearl  necklaces,  her  jewels  and  chains 
of  gold,  and  sold  her  castle  by  the  lovely  sea  of  Galilee ; and  now, 
without  other  ornament  than  a coarse  brown  garment,  and  those 
magnificent  dark  tresses  wherewith  she  had  dried  the  Lord’s  feet, 
the  young  patrician,  rich  in  her  alms,  adorned  with  her  new  virtues, 
poured  out  her  penitent  tears  in  the  pure  and  pitying  bosom  of 
Mary.  The  immaculate  Virgin  had  received  her  with  open  arms, 
and  having  thus  won  her  heart,  she  cultivated  in  that  fertile,  but 
long-neglected  soU,  the  flowers  which  bloom  for  heaven. 

After  many  and  divers  sufferings — many  fears  and  apprehensions, 
which  it  were  too  tedious  to  enumerate — the  Virgin  entered  Jerusa- 
lem, the  fatal  city,  in  the  train  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  celebrate  the  last 
pasch  which  the  Lord  made  with  his  disciples.  She  saw  the  people 
of  the  royal  city  trooping  out  to  meet  the  son  of  David,  who  came 
to  them  full  of  sweetness,  mounted  as  the  young  princes  of  his  race 
were  wont  to  be,  and  graciously  receiving  the  simple  honoura  so 
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eagerly  and  so  spontaneously  offered  by  the  multitude,  thirsting  for 
a sight  of  their  prophet ; for  Jesus  never  rejected  the  humble 
testimonies  of  love  and  gratitude  offered  by  his  creatures.  Trifling 
as  were  those  pledges  of  gi-ateful  affection,  they  were  yet  received 
with  divine  goodness  the  moment  they  came  from  the  heart. 

Magdalen,  by  turns  regarding  her  Lord^  and  that  multitude  of 
people  who  made  the  air  resound  with  their  hosamnaa^  wept  in 
silence  behind  her  veil.  Mary’s  eyes  were  likewise  moist ; but  her 
gaze  was  turned  towards  the  north-west,  in  the  direction  of  Calvary. 
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CHAPTER  xvn. 

HAST  ON  CALTAET. 

The  palm  branches  cast  by  the  Hebrews  under  the  feet  of  their 
Messiah,  were  still  lying  green  and  fresh  on  the  steep  road  to 
Bethany ; the  echoes  of  the  valley  of  cedam*  were  still  murmuring 
the  expiring  sounds  of  the  glad,  triumphant  shouts  wherewith  the 
daughters  of  Sion  had  welcomed  the  poor  Tcing^  when  Jerusalem 
was  again  agitated  by  a new  event  of  great  and  melancholy 
importance. 

The  chief  priests,  the  senators,  and  the  Pharisees,  sought  to  get 
hold,  even  at  a golden  price,  and  without  shrinking  from  domestic 
treachery,  of  a great  criminal,  who,  they  said,  was  endangering 
both  reli^on  and  the  state.  Dangerous,  indeed,  must  this  man 
have  been,  since  those  horumrable  personages  had  imposed  upon 
themselves  an  extraordinary  fast  in  order  to  get  possession  of  him,f 
and  had  even  distributed  certain  alms  through  the  city,  by  sound 
of  trumpet,  with  the  same  intention.  The  Pharisees — those  consci- 
entious Jews  who  robbed  only  the  uncircumcised,  and  who  would 
have  left  their  neighbour  at  the  bottom  of  a well  rather  than  draw 
him  out  on  the  Sabbath  day,  although  they  would  have  quickly 
taken  out  their  ox  or  their  ass — these  had  undertaken  to  spread 
amongst  the  people,  who  are  so  easily  influenced  one  way  or  the 
other,  ominous  reports  and  vague  rumours,  which  had  produced  a 
sort  of  feverish  uneasiness  that  could  only  end  in  a violent  outbreak. 
Things  thus  prepared,  there  was  seen  to  descend,  one  evening,  from 
Mount  Moria,  a well  armed  troop,  accompanied  by  some  senators, 
and  commanded  by  the  captain  of  the  temple-guards ; \ after  them 


♦ Valley  of  Cedars^  the  ancient  name  of  the  valley  of  Josaphat. 
f This  anecdote  is  found  in  the  Toldos  published  by  Huldin,  pp.  56  and  60. 

J This  office  is  known  to  the  Gospel,  which  often  speaks  of  these  captains  of  the 
temple,  who  must  be  distinguished  from  the  Roman  officer  who  kept  guard  with  his 
cohort  around  that  sacred  edifice  to  prevent  the  tumults  and  disorders  which  the 
multitude  might  cause.  These  captains  of  the  temple  were  necessarily  Jews,  and 
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came  the  footmen  of  the  chief  priests,  and  at  the  head  of  this 
hatallion  marched,  with  a measured  step,  by  the  light  of  those 
large  lanthoms  which  the  Asiatics  hoist  on  long  poles  with  some 
flaming  torches,  a man  with  a downcast  brow,  an  unsettled  look,  a 
mean  and  unprepossessing  countenance,  whose  belt  was  stuffed  with 
gold  stolen  from  the  poor,*  increased,  in  imagination,  by  the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  which  he  was  to  gain  by  delivering  up  to  the  wily 
synagogue  his  master,  his  friend,  his  God ! For  it  was,  indeed,  the 
Son  of  David,  the  conqueror  of  the  preceding  days,  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, the  great  Galilean  prophet  at  whose  voice  greedy  death  gave 
up  his  prey,  and  whose  orders  the  winds  and  seas  obeyed ; it  was 
he  whom  the  myrmidons  of  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  were 
going  to  seek  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  whither  he  retired  at  night, 
after  having  taught  by  day  in  the  temple,  as  St.  Luke  relates. 
They  did  not  dare  to  arrest  him  in  open  day,  fearing  some  resist- 
ance from  that  multitude  of  disciples  who  thronged,  from  the 
dawn  of  day,  to  hear  him  in  Solomon’s  Porch. 

The  armed  band,  led  on  by  Iscariot,  crossed  the  ravine  through 
which  flows  the  Kedron,  that  gloomy  torrent,f  which  King  David 
crossed  of  old  when  he  fled,  with  a handful  of  faithful  servants, 
from  the  rebellious  soldiers  incited  to  revolt  by  his  son  Absalom. 
Whilst  the  soldiers  of  the  temple,  fierce  and  silent,  followed  the 
course  of  the  torrent,  which  reflected  the  light  of  their  torches,  in 
order  to  gain  the  heights  of  Gethsemani,  and  the  evening  wind 
rustled  in  the  drooping  branches  of  the  willows,  from  one  of  which 
Judas  was  soon  to  hang — a punishment  too  mild  for  such  a traitor, 
but  to  which  the  imperishable  contempt  of  succeeding  generations 


descended  from  sacerdotal  families  ; to  them  was  intrusted  the  ward  and  the  keys  of 
the  temple  in  order  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the  sacred  ves.sels  ; this  officer,  in 
right  of  birth,  was  entitled  to  a place  in  all  the  priestly  councils.  (Basnage,  b.  i.  ch.  4.) 

* Then  Judas  Iscariot,  who  was  to  betray  Jesus,  said,  “Why  was  not  this  oint- 
ment sold  for  three  hundred  pence,  and  given  to  the  poor  ?”  Now  he  said  this,  not 
because  he  cared  for  the  poor,  but  because  he  was  a thief,  and  having  the  purse, 
carried  the  things  that  were  put  therein.  (St.  John,  ch.  xii.,  v.  4-6.) 

f The  Kedron  is  a torrent  which  passes  through  the  valley  of  Josaphat,  between 
Jerusalem  and  Mount  Olivet.  It  has  been  named  Kedron  because  its  course  lies 
through  dark  and  obscure  places  : its  Hebrew  name  signifies  tenchrosus fait. 
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continually  adds — a sad  and  solemn  scene  was  passing  in  that  same 
garden  of  Olives  where  the  unworthy  Apostle  was  going  to  seek 
his  Master,  to  destroy  him. 

After  ha\dng  prayed  a long  time,  prostrate  on  the  ground,  in 
that  feaiful  agony  which  bedewed  his  divine  brow  with  a bloody 
sweat,  Christ  arose  in  submissive  resignation  to  the  terrible  will  of 
his  Father,  and  ready  to  drain  the  bitter  chalice  even  to  the  dregs. 
He  raised  his  large  soft  eyes  to  the  midnight  heavens,  studded  with 
brilliant  constellations,  and  illumined  by  the  meridian  moon,  that  fair 
lamp  of  the  firmament,  whose  useful  light  the  children  of  Abraham 
bless  in  their  prayeis  ;*  she  was  then  at  her  full,  and  cast  a sheet  of 
radiant  light  over  that  austere  landscape  whose  dark  mountains,  rising 
one  above  the  other,  were  traced  on  the  clear  blue  of  the  sky.  Jerusa- 
lem, half  hid  in  shade,  and  in  some  places  brilliantly  lit  up  by  the 
moon’s  rays,  sent  afar  an  aromatic  odour  from  the  rare  plants  of  its 
gardens,  and  its  groves  of  palm  trees  rose  stately  and  grand,  inter- 
spersed with  towers  of  white  marble.  Silence  reigned  amid  the 
mountains,  but  a low  murmur  arose  from  the  depth  of  the  valley, 
and  Jesus  shuddered.  “It  is  they!”  he  said  within  himself,  and 
he  walked  slowly  towards  the  spot  where  he  had  left  the  three 
Apostles  whom  he  had  chosen  to  share  his  lonely  watch.  Alas ! 
either  fatigue,  or  the  drowsy  murmur  of  the  wind  through  the  pale 
olive  branches,  had  gradually  overcome  those  careless  sentinels. 
Jesus  stood  looking  on  them  a moment  with  holy  bitterness;  he 
had  told  them  that  his"  death  was  near  at  hand,  that  the  hour  of 
danger  had  arrived,  and  yet  they  slept — ^they,  his  kinsmen,  his 
friends,  his  chosen  disciples — ^apparently  indifierent  to  his  danger 


♦ The  day  of  the  new  moon  is  a festival  day  for  the  Hebrews  ; the  women  abstain 
from  work,  and  the  devotees  fast  on  the  previous  day.  After  reciting  a number  of 
prayers  in  the  synagogue,  they  keep  the  remainder  of  the  day  as  a joyous  festival. 
Three  days  after,  the  Jews  assemble  on  a platform,  and  fixing  their  eyes  steadfastly 
on  the  moon,  they  bless  God  in  a long  prayer  for  having  created,  and  also  for  renew- 
ing her,  to  teach  the  Israelites  that  they  ought  to  become  new  creatures  ; 0 moon ! 
blessed  be  thy  Creator,  blessed  be  he  who  made  thee  ; and  then  they  jump  three  times  as 
high  as  they  can,  saying  to  the  moon  : JEven  as  we  leap  towards  thee,  but  cannot  reach 
thee,  so  may  our  enemies  rise  against  us  without  power  to  harm  usl ... . (Basnage,  1. 
vii.,  ch.  16.) 
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and  death O vanity  of  favoure,  of  the  ties  of  blood  and  friend- 

ship! They  could  keep  awake  on  Thabor  at  the  time  of  the 
glorious  transfiguration,  but  they  slept  in  the  hour  of  trial  and 
misfortune ! 

A confused  noise  was  heard  on  the  hollow  road  leading  to  the 
little  village  of  Gethsemani,  and  soon  after  the  light  of  many  torches 
flashed  on  the  trees.  Jesus  then,  bending  over  his  sleeping  Apostles, 
said  in  a low,  deep  voice,  “ Arise ! he  who  is  to  betray  me  is  near  at 
hand  !”  He  had  scarcely  spoken  these  words  when  Judas  and  his 
band  arrived.  Advancing  to  Jesus,  audacity  in  his  eyes,  and  the 
false  smile  on  his  lips,  he  pointed  him  out  to  the  hostile  troop  who 
came  to  seek  him,  giving  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  sacrilegious 
kiss  which  has  since  taken  his  name.  This  was  the  signal.  Jesus 
received  the  traitor  kindly,  and  said  to  him,  with  touching  sweet- 
ness, “ Friend,  whereto  art  thou  come  V' 

Whereto  was  he  come ! He  was  come  to  earn  the  thirty 

pieces  of  silver  promised  by  the  synagogue.  Cupidity — a cold  and 
calculating  passion — commits  tenfold  more  crimes,  and  crimes  of  a 
darker  dye,  than  violence. 

Judas  had  not  time  to  answer  this  embarrassing  question,  for  all 
the  others,  advancing,  threw  themselves  on  Jesus  and  laid  hold  of 
him.  Then  arose  the  hot  blood  of  Peter  ben  Cephas,*  Prince  of 
the  Apostles  ; he  drew  his  sword  and  smote  one  of  the  servants  of 
the  high  priest ; but  Jesus,  arresting  the  only  arm  that  was  raised 
in  his  defence,  commanded  the  sword  to  be  restored  to  its  scabbard. 
“That  the  Scriptures  m:iy  be  fulfilled,”  said  the  sacred  victim,  “so 
it  must  be  done.”  The  Lamb  of  God  was  willing  to  be  immolated 
for  the  sins  of  the  world. 

Thereupon,  there  was  heard  within  the  garden,  a confused  sound 
of  hasty  footsteps,  of  breaking  branches,  and  cries  of  terror ; and 
men  were  suddenly  seen  scaling  the  low  fencef  which  smTOunded 
the  garden : these  were  the  disciples  making  their  escape  ! . . . . 


* Peter  hen  Cephas,  (Peter  son  of  Peter.)  Tins  is  the  name  by  which  the  prince  < 
of  the  Apostles  is  known  in  the  East. 

t The  garden  of  Gethsemani. or  Olives,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  that  name,  is 
norroanded  by  a wall  about  three  feet  high  ; it  is  two  hundred  paces  long  by  one  hun- 
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The  hostile  troop,  after  having  bound  Jesus  like  a criminal,  re- 
traced their  steps  to  the  holy  city,  bending  their  course  towards  the 
stone  bridge  which  the  Asmonean  princes  had  thrown  over  the  Ke- 
dron ; but  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  coming  in  crowds,  had  it  already 
occupied,  and  tradition  relates  that  Jesus  was  dragged  across  the 
stream ; whereby  the  prophecy  was  literally  fulBlled,  “ He  shall 
drink  in  the  way  the  water  of  the  torrent.”  Tlie  holy  marks  of  the 
Saviour’s  feet  and  of  one  of  his  knees  are  imprinted  in  the  bed 
and  on  the  stone  margin  of  the  brook ; so,  at  least,  say  the  Chris- 
tians of  Jerusalem,  who  still  point  them  out.  Having  climbed  the 
hill  of  Sion,  they  entered  Jerusalem  by  the  Sterquilian  gate,  and  re- 
paired to  the  house  of  Caiaphas,  the  high  priest,  where  the  scribes 
and  the  ancients  were  assembled.  The  chief  priests  and  the  scribes 
then  demanded  of  Jesus  whether  he  was  the  Christ.  “ K I tell  you,” 
replied  the  Saviour  mildly,  “ you  will  not  believe  me.”  “ Art  thou  the 
Son  of  God  ?”  demanded  Caiaphas.  “ Thou  hast  said  it,”  answered 
Jesus,  “ I am.”  “ He  has  blasphemed !”  cried  the  high-priest,  rending 
his  garments.  “He  has  deserved  death,”  said  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees. 

Then  they  spat  upon  his  face,  struck  him  with  their  fists,  and 
marched  him  to  and  fro,  crying  out  in  bitter  mockery : “ Prophesy 
unto  us,  O Christ ! and  teU  us  who  it  was  that  struck  thee !” 

Meanwhile,  Peter,  who  had  sworn  rather  to  die  than  to  abandon 
him,  denied  him  three  times  in  the  court-yard  of  the  high-priest ! 

Next  day,  the  chief  priests  and  the  Pharisees  dragged  Jesus  before 
Pontius  Pilate,  who  was  exceedingly  unpopular  with  them  since  the 
affair  of  the  imperial  ensigns  which  he  had  introduced  by  night  into 
Jerusalem  ;*  but  as  they  hated  the  Son  of  God  still  more,  and  that 
the  Romans  alone  could  condemn  him  to  death,f  they  submitted  to 


dretl  and  forty  wide.  It  contains  a rock,  forming  a reddish  grotto,  where  it  is  said 
that  the  three  Apostles  slept.  ( Voyages  de  Jesus  Christy  44th  voyage.) — Its  name  of 
Gethsemani  is  derived  from  the  richness  of  its  soil : Gethsemani,  in  Hebrew,  signifies 
fertile  valley. 

* Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.^  b.  xviii.,  ch.  4. 

f Before  Judea  had  fallen  under  the  Roman  domination,  the  Sanhedrim  had  the 
power  of  life  and  death  ; but  the  conquerors  took  that  privilege  to  themselves.  It 
was  the  custom  of  the  Romans  to  leave  vanquished  nations  their  temples  and  tlieir 
gods  ; but  in  civil  matters  they  obliged  them  to  follow  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the 
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appear  in  the  pretorium  of  that  idolater,  taking  every  precaution, 
however,  to  avoid  coming  in  contact  with  his  garments,  his  banners, 
or  even  his  judgment-seat,  which  would  have  rendered  them  unclean 
for  the  whole  day.  Having,  therefore,  done  all  that  depended  on  them 
to  avert  such  a misfortune,  these  scrupvlcma  men  accused  Jesus  of 
having  perverted  the  people  by  his  doctrine,  of  having  prevented 
them  from  paying  tribute  to  Caesar,  and,  finally,  of  having  assumed 
the  seditious  title  of  King  of  the  Jews  ....  As  many  lies  as  words. 

Jesus  listened  in  silence  to  these  false  accusations.  Pilate,  con- 
vinced of  the  profound  malignity  of  the  accusers,  and  the  innocence 
of  the  accused,  would  have  wished  to  save  Jesus,  but  could  not  suc- 
ceed. The  PhaiTsees,  skilful  in  the  art  of  raising  popular  tumults, 
worked  upon  the  people,  who  kept  crying  out  for  the  death  of  the 
descendant  of  their  ancient  kings,  and  the  governor,  who  well  knew 
how  to  appease  the  clamours  of  the  Jews  when  it  suited  himself, 
contented  himself  with  faintly  defending,  against  the  fury  of  his 
iniquitous  accusers,  the  innocent  man  whom  he  should  have  firmly 
protected.  Tired  of  their  cries,  overcome  by  their  perseverance,  the 
Roman  washed  his  hands  of  his  sentence  and  pronounced  it.*  He 
then  became  anxious  to  make  amends,  as  it  were,  for  his  display  of 
clemency  towards  Jesus,  and  to  regain  the  favour  of  the  Jerusalem- 
ite populace,  whom  he  had  recently  caused  his  lictors  to  cudgel  be- 
cause of  a tumult,f  arising  from  his  making  too  free  with  the  sacred 


Republic.  At  the  time  when  Christ  was  condemned,  the  Romans  were  absolute  mas- 
ters of  the  temporal  jurisdiction,  and  the  authority  of  the  Jewish  senate  was  confined 
to  matters  purely  religious.  The  Talmudists  admit  the  fact,  for  they  acknowledge  that 
the  power  of  judging  was  taken  from  the  senate  forty  years  before  the  ruin  of  Jerusa- 
lem, that  is  to  say,  three  years  before  the  death  of  Christ.  (See  Basnage,  liv.  vii.  ch.  4.) 

♦ They  preserve  in  Jerusalem  the  sentence  pronounced  by  Pilate  on  Jesus  Christ. 
We  give  it  here,  not  as  an  authentic  document,  but  as  a local  tradition.  Jemm  Aa- 
iarenum  suhversorum  gentis^  contemptorem  Ccesaris^  et  falsum  Messiam,  ut  majorum  suce 
gentis  (estimonie  prohatum  est^  duciie  ad  communis  supplied  locum^  et  cum  ludihrio  re- 
gies mujestatis  in  medio  duorum^  latronum  ajpgite,  /,  lictor,  expedi  cruces,  “ Conduct  to 
the  ordinary  place  of  Execution,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  seducer  of  the  people,  who 
has  despised  the  authority  of  Coesar,  and  falsely  announced  himself  as  the  Messiah,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  the  ancients  of  his  nation  ; crucify  him  between  two 
thieves,  with  the  derisive  title  of  King.  Go,  lictor,  prepare  the  crosses.”  ( Ardicom. 
In  descript.  Jesus.) 

f Pilate  undertook  to  construct  an  aqueduct  with  the  money  of  the  sacred  treas- 
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treasury,  under  pretence  of  constructing  an  aqueduct  with  which  he 
had  nothing  to  do, — so  he  ordered  the  son  of  David  and  of  Solomon 
to  be  scourged,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  deicide  people,  who  had 
dared  to  take  upon  their  own  heads  and  those  of  their  children,  the 
dread  responsibility  of  his  death.  That  done,  he  delivered  him  up, 
though  regarding  him  with  pity  and  with  admiration,*  to  the  taunts 
and  insults  of  a soldiery  whom  the  princes  of  tlie  Synagogue,  des- 
pite their  hatred  of  them,  had  stooped  to  bribe,  in  order  to  secure 
their  co-operation  in  the  execution  of  their  revengeful  projects.f 
They  well  knew  how  to  hate — ^those  zealots  of  the  law  of  Moses,  who 
would  kill  and  mock  the  Christ, /(9r  God^s sales! 

When  Jesus  had  reached  the  court  of  the  pretorium,  they  seated 
him  on  a fallen  pillar, J and  the  entire  cohort  amused  themselves  by 


ury,  to  bring  water  into  Jerusalem  from  a distance  of  two  hundred  stadia.  The  peo- 
ple, violently  excited  against  the  Roman  governor,  whose  real  intention  they  penetrated, 
assembled  by  thousands  in  the  streets  and  public  places  of  Jerusalem  ; the  whole  city 
resounded  with  execrations  against  Pilate,  and  some  even  provoked  the  governor, 
says  Josephus,  by  violent  abuse,  as  is  usual  in  popular  outbreaks.”  Pilate,  who  was 
not  so  easily  intimidated,  ordered  his  men  to  take  large  sticks  under  their  garments 
and  surround  the  mob  ; when  the  latter,  after  a short  respite,  began  again  with  their 
clamours  and  outcries,  Pilate  made  a sign  to  his  soldiers,  who  instantly  fell  on  the 
people,  and  even  went  beyond  their  instructions,  beating  those  who  said  nothing  as 
well  as  those  who  were  loudest  in  the  clamour.  ‘‘Those  poor  people  having  no  arms,” 
adds  Josephus,  with  compassionate  sympathy  for  the  Jewish  rioters,  “ were  therefore 
inhumanly  treated  ; some  were  killed,  others  wounded,  and  thus  the  tumult  was 
quelled.”  (Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.^  1:  xviii.  ch.  4.) 

♦ Tiberius,  acting  on  the  report  sent  by  Pilate,  proposed  to  the  senate  to  deify 
Jesus.  Tertullian  mentions  this  as  a notorious  fact  in  his  Apology,  which  he  presented 
to  the  senate  in  the  name  of  the  church,  and  he  would  not  have  weakened  so  good  a 
cause  by  making  any  statement  that  could  not  be  verihed.  (Tert.  Apol.  5.) 

f Salvador  would  fain  exculpate  his  co-religionists  by  casting  on  the  Roman  sol- 
diers the  odium  of  the  treatment  inflicted  on  Jesus  in  the  pretorium  ; but  it  is  clear 
that  the  Romans  only  acted  as  they  did  on  the  instigation  of  the  enemies  of  Christ. 
The  following  is  the  opinion  of  St.  John  Chrysostom  on  this  subject.  “ It  was,  in  re- 
ality, the  Jews  themselves  who  condemned  Jesus  to  death,  although  .they  attribute  the 
act  to  Pilate.  They  wovld  that  his  blood  should  fall  on  themselves  and  their  children. 
It  was  they  alone  who  offered  him  all  the  insults  that  he  received,  who  tied  him,  led 
him  to  Pilate,  and  had  him  so  cruelly  treated  by  the  soldiers.  Pilate  had  ordered 
nothing  of  all  this.  (Sermon  77,  in  Matth.) 

I This  pillar,  of  gray  marble,  and  not  more  than  two  feet  high,  is  in  Rome,  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Praxeda. 
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offering  him  every  imaginable  species  of  insult.  It  was  the  season 
when  the  dangerous  rhamnus*  was  in  full  bloom — that  bush  in 
whose  green  thorny  mass  the  symbolical  ram  of  Abraham’s  sacrificef 
was,  of  old,  entangled ; one  of  the  soldiei’s  ran  out  and  gathered  a 
branch  to  form  a derisive  crown  for  Christ ; the  fresh  blossoms  were 
soon  stained  with  his  sacred  blood,  every  thorn  making  a deep  and 
insupportable  wound.  Having  stripped  him  perfectly  naked,  they 
threw  over  his  shoulders  a purple  rag,  placed  a reed  in  his  hand  by 
way  of  sceptre,  and,  with  irony  and  mocking  genuflexions,  they  sacJ 
luted  him  as  king.  His  whole  body  was  but  one  gaping  wound,  for 
the  sharp,  pointed  lashes  mangled  the  flesh,  and  sent  it  flying  in 
pieces  through  the  hall ; his  sacred  face  was  covered  with  spittle, 
and  the  blood  which  flowed  from  his  divine  brow,  which  his  chained 
hands  could  not  wipe  away ! . . . Pity  was  considered  as  a degra- 
ding weakness^  by  the  chief  priests,  the  Pharisees,  and  the  doctors 
of  the  law — those  high  and  honourable  men. 

When  the  Pharisees  thought  that  the  idolatrous  soldiers  had  suf- 
flciently  degraded  Jesus  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  destroy  the  idea 
of  his  divinity,  the  approach  of  the  Sabbath  rendering  expedition 
necessary,  they  took  their  victim,  whom  the  Roman  procurator  reluc- 
tantly gave  up,  and,  after  placing  the  enormous  cross  on  his  bleeding 
and  mangled  shoulders,  they  spurred  him  on  with  the  shafts  of  their 
lances  in  his  slow  and  painful  journey  to  Calvary,  where  they  were 
to  crucify  him. 

The  streets  were  thickly  lined  with  the  multitude  of  spectators ; 
some  displayed  a ferocious  joy,  and  loudly  anathematized  the  son  of 
David ; others  deplored  the  hard  fate  of  that  young  prophet  who 


* The  detached  thorns  of  this  crown,  which  are  still  preserved,  are  now  recognised 
for  the  rhamnus  spina  Christi  of  Linneens. 

f St.  Jerome  (in  Philem.)  says  that  the  ram  which  Abraham  saw  entangled  in  the 
bosh  was  the  figure  of  Jesus  crowned  with  thorns. 

J Basn.,  1.  vi.,  ch.  17. — The  punishment  of  scourging  was  very  ancient  amongst  the 
Jews,  and  was  not  considered  infamous.  According  to  the  Talmud,  kings  themselves 
were  punished  in  this  way  on  certain  occasions.  Tradition  teaches,”  says  Maimo- 
nides,  “that  the  king  must  not  have  more  than  eighteen  wives  ; if  he  marries  one 
above  that  number,  he  is  to  be  scourged.  If  he  have  more  horses  than  his  chariot  re- 
quires, let  him  be  scourged.  If  he  amass  more  gold  or  silver  than  is  required  to  pay 
his  ministers,  let  him  be  scourged.”  (Maimon.,  Halack,^  Mulach,^  ch.  3.) 

13 
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had  done  naught  but  good  to  men,  by  whom  he  was  now  abandoned 
and  betrayed.  But  those  barren  proofs  of  sympathy  were  scarcely 
perceptible  ; the  good  wept  in  silence ; those  whom  he  had  fed  with 
five  loaves  in  the  desert,  those  whom  he  had  cured,  those  whom  he 
had  loved,  were  there,  lost  in  the  crowd,  and  no  voice  was  raised  to 
protest  against  his  execution  ;*  the  Apostles  whom  he  had  most 
loved  had  disowned  him  ! the  others  had  fled,  with  one  single  ex- 
ception ! 

As  he  painfully  toiled  down  the  long  street  which  leads  to  the 
Gate  of  Judgment,  a woman  made  her  way  through  the  crowd ; she 
was  very  fair,  and  her  mild,  sweet  fitce  wore  the  stamp  of  purity, 
but  it  was  full  of  unutterable  sorrow ; she  Avas  pale  as  death,  and 
trembled  in  every  limb ; her  eyes,  Avhich  could  now  weep  no  more, 
fell  with  a glance  of  such  mortal  anguish  on  the  gaping  wounds  of 
the  Saviour,  that  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  wept  as  they  saw  her, 
murmuring,  “ Poor,  poor  mother !”  She  silently  glided  through  the 
people,  who  made  way  for  her  through  an  instinct  of  sympathy  and 
compassion.  Some  hardened  Phaiisees  were  loading  Jesus  with 
bitter  taunts  and  reproaches — he  who  was  bathed  in  sweat,  and 
almost  expiring  under  the  weight  of  the  Cross ; but  his  mother  heard 
them  not:  the  foreign  soldiers  who  surrounded  her  Son,  made 
threatening  gestures  at  her ; she  saw  them  not.  But  when  a number 
of  spears,  pointed  against  her  bosom,  arose  between  her  and  Jesus, 
all  the  fire  of  the  blood  of  David  sparkled  in  her  eyes,  and  she 
i*aised  her  beauteous  head  with  an  air  of  such  majestic  sorrow,  such 
utter  contempt  of  death,  that  the  astonished  soldiers  slowly  lowered 
their  arms  before  that  holy  and  heroic  woman.  Fierce  as  their 
martial  life  had  made  them,  they  still  remembered  their  mothers. 

Mary  turned  her  trembling  steps  toward  the  Saviour ; she  fixed 


* We  read  in  the  Misnah  that,  in  the  days  when  the  Jews  were  governed  by  their 
own  laws,  when  a criminal  was  led  to  the  place  of  execution,  a herald  went  before 
him  on  horseback,  crying,  “ Such  a one  is  condemned  for  such  a crime  ; if  any  one 
has  anything  to  say  in  his  defence,  let  him  speak.”  If  any  one  came  forward,  the 
criminal  was  brought  back,  and  the  reasons  advanced  in  his  favour  were  examined  by 
two  judges  who  walked  beside  him  ; the  prisoner  might  be  thus  brought  back  as  often 
as  five  times.  (Misnah,  Tract,  de  Syned,  ch.  vi.,  p.  233.)  Jesus  Christ  being  con- 
demned by  the  Homan  laws,  could  not  profit  by  this  national  custom. 
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her  sorrowful  eyes  on  that  humbled  form  moving  slowly  along, 
bleeding  and  half  naked,  under  a heavy  load ; on  that  imposing 
countenance,  so  mild  and  merciful,  which  she  had  scarcely  ever  dared 
to  touch  with  her  chaste  lips,  and  which  now,  swollen  and  dis- 
coloured, covered  with  blood  and  spittle,  scarce  retained  the  image 
of  the  Creatpr.  She  passed  her  hand  sadly  over  her  brow  as  though 
to  assure  herself  that  the  whole  was  not  a fearful  dream.  No  gi-oan 
relieved  her  oppressed  heart,  no  gesture  of  despair  betrayed  the 
secret  of  her  agony ; it  only  seemed  that  she  was  going  to  die,  and 
die  she  must,  in  fact,  a thousand  times  over,  during  that  solemn  and 
heart-rending  pause,  if  He  xoho  tempers  the  xoind  to  th£  shorn  lamb 
had  not  divinely  sustained  her.  Jesus  soon  perceived  the  presence 
of  that  mute  and  motionless  figure,  and  bending  stUl  lower  his 
already  bowed  head,  he  pronounced  the  name  of  mother.  At  that 
word,  which  fell  on  the  Virgin’s  ear  like  a funeral  knell,  a thrill  of 
anguish  ran  through  her  heart ; she  was  seen  to  totter,  and  grow 
pale ; then,  sinking  beneath  the  accumulated  load  of  sorrow,  she  fell 
prostrate  on  those  rough  stones  already  marked  with  the  blood  of 
Jesus.*. . . . 

A young  Galilean,  with  a gloomy,  dejected  countenance,  and  a 
young  woman  bathed  in  tears,  quickly  made  their  way  to  where 
Maiy'  lay ; thanks  to  their  tender  solicitude,  the  sorrowful  Virgin 
recovered  her  senses,  together  with  the  consciousness  of  that  phy- 
sical and  moral  martyrdom  which  none,  according  to  the  Fathers, 
ever  equalled.  Doubtless,  John  and  Magdalen  did  all  they  could 
to  keep  her  away  from  the  bloody  scene  about  to  be  enacted  on  the 


* Tradition,  supported  by  the  authority  of  St.  Boniface  and  St.  Anselm,  relates 
that  Jesus  saluted  his  mother  with  the  words  : “ Hail,  mother  !”  As  the  blessed 
Virgin  is  known  to  have  been  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  there  is  nothing  improbable  in 
this  tradition  of  the  Fathers.  “ There  is  nothing  contrary  to  faith  in  these  traditions,” 
says  M.  de  Chateaubriand  ; “ they  serve  to  show  how  the  marvellous  and  subiime 
history  of  the  Passion  was  engraved  on  the  minds  of  men.  Eighteen  centuries  have 
rolled  away  ; endless  persecutions  and  numberless  revolutions  fail  either  to  hide  or 
efface  the  trace  of  a mother  mourning  for  her  son.”  There  was  built,  in  memory  of 
Our  Lady’s  swoon,  a church  which  was  consecrated  under  the  name  of  Our  Lady  of 
the  Spasm.  “ It  was  there,”  says  M.  de  Gerarab,  “ that  Mary,  repulsed  by  the 
soldiers,  met  her  Son  bending  nnder  the  weight  of  the  ignominious  wood  on  which  he 
was  to  die.” 
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Golgotha ; but  their  elForts  were  vain,  for,  raising  herself  with  diffi- 
culty, Mary  began  to  climb,  under  a burning  sun,  the  steepest  side 
of  Calvary,  which,  being  the  shortest  way,  was  that  which  they  had 
made  Jesus  take  * 

They  had  reached  the  fatal  and  sacred  place  where  the  Lamb  of 
God  was  to  satisfy  the  justice  of  offended  Heaven,  substituting 
Himself  for  all  victims,  and  taking  upon  him  all  our  miseries.  It 
was  there  that  he  was  to  offer  up  that  great  sacrifice,  the  efficacy  of 
which  goes  back,  on  the  one  side,  to  the  original  transgression,  and 
extends,  on  the  other,  through  the  night  of  futurity  even  to  the 
consummation  of  the  world.  That  little  rocky  esplanade  was  the 
altar  whereon  the  blood  of  Christ  was  to  flow  in  waves  to  wash 
away  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  annihilate  for  ever  the  compact  of 
perdition  which  made  us  over  at  our  birth  to  the  Enemy  of  Souls. 
But  what  had  become  of  the  sacred  victim  ? Where  had  his  execu- 
tioners hid  him  from  the  desolate  eyes  of  his  mother  ? Mary  cast 
an  anxious  glance  over  the  dreary  mountain ; she  saw  the  expecting 
multitude,  the  crosses  laid  on  the  ground,  labourere  carelessly  dig- 
ging out  the  deep  holes  which  were  to  receive  the  three  instruments 
of  torture But  where  was  Jesus  ? 

He  appeared,  but  in  what  a condition ! stripped  of  his  garments, 
without  a rag  to  cover  his  lacerated  flesh  and  his  bleeding  wounds 
— ^he,  so  chaste  and  so  pure ! His  executioners,  ignominiously  drag- 
ging him  along,  exposed  him  thus  for  some  time  to  the  ridicule  of 
the  people  ; then,  the  Just  One  stretched  himself  on  the  Cross,  that 
bed  of  honour  prepared  for  him  by  the  gratitude  of  men  in  return 
for  his  immense  love ! It  was  a sight  too  horrible  for  those  who 
loved  him;  Mary  was  taken  some  paces  thence,  to  a species  of 
natural  grotto,  where  she  remained  standing,  white  and  cold  as 
marble.f  There  was  heard  without  a humming  noise  like  that 

* This  road,  which  formerly  led  to  Calvary,  and  by  which  the  Saviour  passed,  now 
exists  no  longer ; it  is  covered  with  houses,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  seen  a large 
pillar,  pointing  out  the  ninth  station  ; Turkish  fanaticism  has  done  all  it  could  to 
make  the  place  disagreeable,  by  heaping  dung  around  it  so  as  to  disgust  the  Christians. 
(De  Geramb,  t.  ler,  p.  363.) 

f Near  the  spot  where  our  Saviour  was  nailed  to  the  Cro.ss,  there  is  a chapel 
dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows.  It  was  to  this  place  that  the  Virgin  retired 
during  the  doleful  preparations  for  her  Son’s  execution.  (De  Geramb,  t.  ler.  p.  151.) 
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made  by  the  bees  of  Engeddi  when  the  Hebrew  shepherd  drives 
them  from  the  hollow  oak.  At  times  there  suddenly  arose,  amid 
that  dull  murmur,  a storm  of  shouts,  mocking  cries,  and  hoarse 
.bursts  of  laughter:  the  populace  of  all  nations  has  ever  had  ferocious 
instincts,  but  that  of  the  Hebrews  surpassed  itself  on  this  occasion. 

During  an  interval  of  profound  silence,  accorded,  perhaps,  to  some 
new  act  of  barbarity  which  captivated  the  attention  of  the  multi- 
tude, there  was  heard  the  stroke  of  a hammer,  a heavy  stroke 
falling  on  wood  and  crushed  flesh.  Magdalen,  with  a shudder, 
pressed  close  to  Mary,  and  the  beloved  disciple  leaned  for  support 
against  the  side  of  the  grotto.  Then  came  a second  stroke,  heavier, 
duUer,  more  sinister  stiU ; it  was  followed  by  two  or  three  others, 
falling  at  equal  intervals,  and  all  was  done ! “ They  are  nailing  him 

to  the  cross,”  coolly  observed  a Homan  soldier.  John  and  Magdalen 
exchanged  a mournful  glance ; they  felt  a sensation  something  like 
that  which  rends  the  heart  during  a nocturnal  storm,  when  the 
waves  bring  to  the  shoi'e  the  drowning  mariner’s  piteous  cries,  with- 
out any  possibility  of  our  assisting  him.  But  Mary  1 ....  a cold 
sweat  bedewed  her  body,  a convulsive  trembling  shook  her  limbs; 
she,  too,  was  crucified,  poor,  feeble  woman ! for  never  did  confessor 
on  the  rack,  or  martyr  amid  the  flames,  undergo  such  tortures  both 
in  soul  and  body. 

Soon  was  heard  the  sharp  rubbing  of  the  cords  on  the  pulleys ; 
the  cross  arose  slowly  in  the  air,  and  the  Son  of  Man — ^his  face 
turned  towards  those  western  regions  where  the  light  was  so  long 
expected — was  hoisted  like  a standard  before  the  heathen  nations : 
even  so  was  it  written.  Thereupon,  the  reprobate  people  raised  a 
long,  hoarse  shout  of  joy.  “Hail,  King  of  the  Jews!  K God  loves 
him,  let  him  now  deliver  him ! If  thou  art  the  Son  of  God,  Naza- 
rene,  come  down  from  the  cross !”  And  the  robber  crucified  on  his 
left,  cursed  him  in  the  intervals  of  his  agony ; the  wretch  would 
fain  be  a Jew  till  the  last.  Jesus,  maintaining  with  calm  and  sub- 
lime dignity  his  great  character  of  prophet  and  Saviour-God,  silently 
sealed  with  his  blood  the  high  doctrines  of  the  new  law.  No  com- 
plaint, no  reproach  escaped  him  amid  the  inftimous  torture  which 
he  underwent  in  presence  of  a whole  city.  He  looked  down  on  that 
misguided  people  with  pity  and  forgiveneas,  and,  seeking  to  bend 
14 
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the  divine  justice  in  favour  of  those  who  crucified  him,  “ Fatliev" 
said  he,  with  his  dying  voice,  “ Father^  forgive  them,  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do!" 

“ And  yet  for  eighteen  centuries  the  Father  has  not  forgiven 
them,  and  they  drag  their  punishment  all  over  the  earth,  and  every 
where  the  very  slave  has  to  humble  himself  to  look  at  them.”* 

The  Virgin  left  the  temporary  asylum  where  she  had  taken  shel- 
ter, and  walked,  with  her  head  bowed  down,  towards  the  place  of 
execution.  At  some  paces  from  the  infamous  tree,  rude  soldiei’s 
1 were  casting  lots  for  the  seamless  robe  which  her  own  hands  had 
spun,f  and  clamorously  contending  for  the  sacred  garments  which 
had  wrought  so  many  miracles.;);  A slight  convulsion  passed  over 
Mary’s  features ; she  thought  of  the  time  when,  rich  only  in  the  love 
of  Jesus,  but  free  from  immediate  anxiety,  she  worked,  in  the  even- 
ings, by  his  side,  fabricating  that  festal  robe ; now,  the  remembrance 
was  torture  to  her  heart,  for  the  light  which  gilded  her  past  days 
of  happiness  did  but  darken  the  gloom  of  her  present  sorrow.  She 
raised  her  eyes  to  heaven,  seeking  there,  as  usual,  the  strength  to 
endure,  and  her  eye  met  that  of  the  crucified  God.  At  that  fearful 
sight,  her  feet  were  rooted  to  the  earth,  and  she  stood  so  petiified 
with  horror  that  all  she  had  hitherto  suffered  seemed  no  more  than 
a dream,  a half-efifaced  vision : all  was  absorbed  in  the  Cross.§ 

Jesus,  casting  on  the  Virgin  a sweet  and  mysterious  look,  seemed 
to  say  to  her,  as  he  did  on  the  preceding  evening  to  his  Apostles : 
‘ Mother,  the  hour  is  come !” 

And  what  hour  was  that  ? 

It  was  the  most  memorable  and  eventful  hour  ever  marked  by 


♦ M.  de  Lamennais. 

f It  is  an  ancient  tradition  that  the  Virgin  herself  wove  her  Son^s  tunic. 

J The  cathedral  of  Treves  possesses  one  of  these  sacred  garments,  and  at  one  of  its 
recent  annual  expositions,  the  police  reports  announced  the  presence  of  twenty-five 
thousand  pilgrims  in  that  city. 

§ The  Fathers  and  the  great  doctors  of  the  Church  place  the  sufferings  of  the 
Virgin  on  Calvary  above  those  of  all  the  martyrs.  Virgo  vniversos  martyres  tantum 
excedit  quantum  sol  ad  reliqua  astra,  says  St.  Basil  ; and  St.  Anselm  adds,  Qiiklquid 
erudelitatis  iiijlictum  est  corporihus  mariyrum  leve  fuit  aut  potius  nihil  comparatione 
tuoB  passionis.  [De  Ex.  Ftiy.,  cap.  5.) 
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the  shadow  of  the  sun  since  time  began  its  course;  the  hour  when 
the  Son  of  God  was  to  triumph  over  the  world,  death,  and  hell,  and 
even  over  divine  justice  itself;  the  hour  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophe- 
cies, of  the  abolition  of  sacrifices,  of  the  restoration  of  woman  to  her 
primeval  dignity,  of  the  slave’s  emancipation,  and  of  our  eternal 
redemption.  And  the  Virgin  fancied  she  could  see  the  patriarchs, 
the  just  kings,  the  prophets  inspired  by  God,  bowing  down  before 
Christ,  like  the  sheafs  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  before  the  mystical 
sheaf  of  Joseph.  She  thought  she  could  see  Moses  and  Aaron 
laying  before  the  new  tree  of  life  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the  ephod, 
the  rational,  the  golden  plate  and  the  almond-tree  branch,  symbols 
of  the  Hebrew  priesthood  whose  mission  was  about  to  end ; then, 
David  placing  his  sacred  harp  beside  the  sword  of  Phineas,  the 
sacred  knife  of  Abraham,  and  the  brazen  serpent.  Priests  and 
victims,  rites  and  ordinances,  types  and  symbols,  grouped  around 
the  Cross,  awaiting  their  consummation;  and  the  book  with  the 
seven  brazen  seals  was  opened  at  the  foot  of  the  High  Priest  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  Melchisedech,  which  replaced  that  of  Aaron. 
The  ancient  world,  receding  like  the  waves,  gave  place  to  other 
images,  and  Mary  seemed  at  that  moment  to  behold  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  waiting  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross  to  receive  the  Gospel. 
Ethiopia  and  the  isles  stretched  out  their  hands  towards  the  Mes- 
siah; the  desert,  beginning  to  rejoice,  blossomed  Mice  the  rose ; the 
knowledge  of  God  filled  the  whole  earth  as  the  great  watem  cover 
the  sandy  bed  of  the  ocean ; and  a thousand  voices  seemed  to  repeat 
in  a thousand  barbarous  tongues : “ Christ  has  conquered ; blessed 
be  bis  name !” 

The  noble  and  generous  heart  of  Mary  forgot,  for  a while,  its 
own  poignant  sufferings,  to  sympathize  in  the  triumph  of  the  law  of 
grace,  and  in  the  world’s  regeneration;  but  the  vision  of  glory 
quickly  vanished,  and  grief  returned  in  all  its  force ; like  Kachel, 
the  Virgin  mourned  for  her  first-born,  and  would  not  be  comforted. 

Meanwhile,  all  nature  seemed  to  sympathize  in  the  sufferings  of 
its  God ; the  sky  was  gradually  obscured,  and  the  waning  light 
gave  a mournful  colouring  to  that  grand  and  sterile  landscape  so 
well  suited  to  the  crime  of  which  it  was  the  theatre.  Every  moment 
the  darkness  increased ; the  dew  fell,  from  the  sudden  interruption 
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of  the  heat;  the  eagles  screamed  as  they  sought  their  nightly 
shelter;  the  jackals  howled  on  the  banks  of  the  Kedron,  and 
Calvary,  already  so  gloomy  in  itself,  assumed  the  appearance  of  a 
great  mausoleum  of  black  marble.  The  people,  strongly  impressed 
by  this  unusual  occurrence,  were  struck  silent  with  fear,  and  only  a 
few  voices — ^those  of  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees — continued  to 
curse  the  Christ. 

Soon,  through  the  gloomy  veil  which  shrouded  the  face  of  the 
firmament,  the  stars  shone  out  like  funereal  torches  burning  around 
a coffin,  shedding  over  the  scene  of  the  deicide  a lurid,  greenish 
light,  which  gave  to  the  mass  of  spectators  grouped  on  the  sides  of 
the  mountain,  the  appearance  of  an  assembly  of  demons  and  spectres. 
They  looked  at  each  other  and  grew  pale.  Vainly  did  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees — ^too  far  advanced  in  crime  to  attempt  to  recede — 
endeavour  to  account  for  this  prodigy  by  natural  means ; the  longer 
the  darkness  continued,  the  less  conclusive  did  their  reasons  appear. 
Old  men,  shaking  their  hoai*y  heads,  declared  they  had  never  beheld 
such  an  eclipse,  and  the  learned,  who  were  versed  in  the  science  of 
the  Chaldeans,  maintained,  on  the  other  hand,  that  no  eclipse  was 
either  foreseen  or  possible  in  the  then  position  of  the  moon.* 

This  eclipse  of  three  hours  was  one  of  the  Messianic  prodigies 
which  were  to  signalize  the  wrath  of  heaven  when  Chiist  was  put 
to  death.  “ It  shall  come  to  pass  in  tJutt  day^  said  the  prophet 
Amos,  “ that  the  sun  shall  go  down  at  mid-day  / and  I will  make  the 
earth  dark  in  the  day  of  lights  This  darkness  extended  even  to 
Egypt,  where  St.  Denis,  the  Areopagite,  was  studying  philosophy 
at  Heliopolis.  Struck  with  terror,  the  young  Greek  cried  out, 
addressing  his  preceptor,  Apollophanes ; “ Either  the  world  is  about 
to  he  destroyed^  or  the  God  of  nature  stiff ei'S 


* Phlegon  relates  that  in  the  two  hnndred  and  second  Olympiad,  corresponding 
with  the  33rd  year  of  our  era,  there  was  the  greatest  eclipse  of  the  sun  ever  seen,  and 
that  the  stars  appeared  at  noonday  ; but  astronomy  proving  that  there  was  no  eclip.se 
in  that  year,  compels  us  to  acknowledge  that  the  cause  of  this  unheard  of  darkness  was 
altogether  supernatural.  “We  observed,”  says  St.  Denis  the  Areopagite,  who  was 
then  at  Heliopolis,  “ that  the  moon  suddenly  interposed  between  the  sun  and  the  earth, 
although  the  time  of  that  conjunction  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  natural  order  of 
the  laws  to  which  the  stars  are  subject,”  etc.  {Seventh  Epistle  to  Poli/carpe.) 
t Ihid. 
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In  the  midst  of  the  general  consternation,  Jesus  occupied  himself 
with  the  faithful  souls  who  gathered  around  his  Cross  in  that  hour 
of  ignominy.  Touched  by  the  courage  of  John,  and  the  profound 
affliction  which  that  young  and  ardent  disciple  sought  not  to  conceal, 
he  would  leave  him  a pledge  of  his  divine  affection.  He  could 
leave  him  no  worldly  wealth,  he,  who  had  not  had  a stone  whereon 
to  lay  his  head,  and  who  was  even  about  to  receive  interment  from 
the  charity  of  a disciple ; he  had  nothing  in  the  world  to  leave  but 
his  mother ! that  mother  who  had  clung  to  him  through  every  trial, 
and  who  was  now  dying,  as  it  were,  with  him.  Her  he  solemnly 
bequeathed  to  his  favourite  disciple  as  an  earnest  of  the  celestial 
treasures  which  he  reserved  for  him  in  the  kingdom  of  his  Father. 
Knowing  how  well  he  was  loved  by  those  two  holy  souls,  he  fore- 
eaw,  in  his  adorable  goodness,  the  fearful  vacuum  which  his  death 
would  make  in  their  hearts,  and  he  would  strengthen  these  two 
helpless  shrubs  by  intertwining  their  detached  branches. 

By  this  arrangement,  which  gave  her  a new  and  dear  interest  in 
life,  the  Virgin  was  to  understand  that  she  was  not  permitted  to 
follow  her  son  to  the  grave,  and  that  the  term  of  her  earthly 
pilgrimage  was  not  yet  arrived.  She  submitted  to  the  divine  will 
through  love  for  us,  whom  she  adopted  in  the  person  of  the  holy 
Apostle.  Mary’s  sacrifice,  humanly  speaking,  almost  equalled  that 
of  Christ.  He  willingly  consented  to  die ; she  to  live ! . . . . Both 
those  noble  hearts  were  consumed  with  love  for  men,  and  were  alone 
able  to  imderstand  each  other ; for  their  thoughts  were  not  as  our 
thoughts,  and  the  gold  of  their  virtues  was  without  alloy. 

The  manner  in  which  Jesus  bequeathed  Mary  to  the  young  fish- 
erman of  Bethsaida  was  dignified  and  simple  like  all  the  acts  of  his 
mortal  life.  “ Woman,  behold  thy  son';”  and  to  the  beloved  disci- 
ple, “ Behold’  thy  mother.” 

If  he  used  not,  in  speaking  to  Mary,  a more  endearing  appella- 
tion, it  was  because  he  knew  the  power  of  the  name  which  he 
thought  proper  to  omit,  and  would  not  re-open  wounds  already  so 
deep  and  so  painful. 

“Afterwards  Jesus,  knowing  that  all  things  were  now  accom- 
plished, that  the  Scripture  might  be  fulfilled,  said : I thirst. 

“ Now  there  was  a vessel  set  there,  full  of  vinegar.  And  they. 
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putting  a sponge  full  of  vinegar  about  hyssop,  offered  it  to  his 
mouth.” 

Revengeful  to  the  last ! 

Jesus  having  taken  the  vinegar,  said:  “ J/!  w comummatedP  Then, 
in  order  to  prove  to  the  world  that  he  died,  not  by  the  power  of 
death,  but  by  a formal  act  of  his  own  will,  he  gave  a loud  cry,  bowed 
down  his  head  and  expired ! . . . . 

At  that  moment  the  pagan  idols  tottered  on  their  pedestals ; the 
star  of  Moses,  which  had  shone  but  for  one  single  point  of  the  globe, 
and  that  but  for  a season, — sank  then  below  the  horizon,  and  the 
sun  of  the  gospel,  destined  to  light  the  world  from  pole  to  pole  and 
to  last  through  all  time,  arose  radiant  from  the  east.  But  God 
owed  prodigies  to  the  despised  dignity  of  his  Son,  and  they  were  not 
slow  in  coming.  The  supernatural  darkness,  as  it  began  to  disap- 
pear, was  succeeded  by  the  ^^olent  shocks  of  an  earthquake  which 
destroyed  twenty  cities  in  Asia.*  At  the  same  instant,  the  veil  of 
the  temple  was  rent  asunder,  rocks  split,  and  several  bodies  of  the 
saints  who  had  slept  in  death  arose  and  came  into  Jerusalem,  to  the 
great  terror  of  the  inhabitants. 

Then  it  was  that  there  was  a marvellous  reaction  in  favour  of 
Jesus ; the  centurion  and  his  soldiem,  w ho  had  presided  at  the  exe- 
cution, cried  out  with  one  voice  that  the  Nazarene  prophet  was  cer- 
tainly more  than  man,  and  that  immense  crowd  of  people  who  had 
heaped  blasphemies  and  insults,  mockery  and  derision  on  Christ  in 
his  agony,  went  down  from  the  mountain  striking  their  breasts,  and 
repeating  in  dismay : Indeed  this  was  the  Son  of  God  ! 

In  the  midst  of  the  despairing  ciies  of  the  people  who  fled  in  aU 
directions  wdtliout  knowing  w'here  to  turn  their  steps,  and  whilst  the 
rocky  flanks  of  the  Golgotha  w'ere  bureting  open,  there  w'as  seen  by 
the  pale,  lurid  light,  a woman  standing  completely  motionless  amid 
the  convulsions  and  ruins  of  nature.  She  seemed  insensible  to  the 
general  consternation ; her  hands  joined  in  the  attitude  of  prayer, 
she  was  wholly  absorbed  in  the  sorrowful  contemplation  of  the  cru- 
cified prophet. 


* Pliny  and  Strabo  speak  of  this  earthquake.  “ It  was  so  violent,”  say  both  these 
authors,  “ that  it  was  felt  even  in  Italy.” 
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And  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  wept  again,  saying  with  compas- 
sion : “ Poor  mother ! 

Towards  evening  the  Pharisees,  unwilling  that  the  sanctity  of  the 
Sabbath,  which  commenced  at  nightfall,  should  be  endangered  by 
allowing  the  bodies  to  remain  on  the  cross,  went  to  ask  Pilate’s  per- 
mission to  have  them  removed.  The  permission  obtained,  they 
placed  ladders  against  the  gibbets  whereon  the  two  thieves  were  still 
in  their  agony,  and,  having  rudely  tom  their  hands  and  feet  from 
the  cross,  dispatched  them  by  breaking  their  legs  and  arms.  Jesus 
being  quite  dead,*  a soldier  contented  himself  with  plunging  his 
spear  into  his  side,  whereupon  the  sacred  blood  that  was  to  purify 
the  world  of  its  crimes  flowed  in  streams  to  the  ground.  At  some 
distance,  stood  two  veiled  women,  one  of  whom  leaned  on  the  other 
for  support  with  a helplessness  that  betrayed  the  most  heart-rending 
grief ; both  were  timidly  watching  the  movements  of  the  soldiers  ; 
it  was  Mary  and  Magdalen,  for  Magdalen  was  also  there ; and  at 
a distance  were  seen  the  other  women  of  Galilee,  who  had  quitted 
all  for  Jesus,  and  who  had  not  abandoned  him  even  in  his  hour  of 
death  and  ignominy.  “Honour  to  them!”  says  Abeilard,  “for, 
when  the  disciples  and  apostles  fled  like  cowards  over  the  mountains, 
these  frail  but  courageous  creatures  accompanied  Christ  even  to  the 
foot  of  the  cross,  and  quitted  him  not  till  he  was  laid  in  the  sep- 
ulchre!” 

Then  came  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  a wealthy  senator  who  had  ob- 
tained from  Pilate  the  body  of  Jesus, — whose  disciple  he  was,  in  se- 


* According  to  the  Mussulmans,  Jesus  is  not  dead.  ‘‘The  Jews,^  says  Mahomet, 
“did  not  kill  Jesus  Christ ; another  body  was  substituted  for  his,  so  as  to  deceive 
their  barbarity  ; they  did  not  crucify  him  ; God  took  him  up  to  heaven.” — (Aoran, 
ch.  4.)  The  Mussulman  tradition  says  that  when  the  last  trumpet  shall  sound,  Aisa 
(Jesus  Christ)  shall  come  down  from  heaven  and  announce  to  all  the  children  of  men 
the  great  day  of  general  judgment ; he  shall  then  die  and  be  interred  beside  Mahom- 
et ; when  the  dead  arise  from  their  graves  both  shall  go  forth  together  and  ascend  to 
heaven.  Burkhardt,  who  visited  the  great  mosque  in  Medina,  which  contains  the  three 
tombs  of  Mahomet,  Aboubeker,  and  Omar,  all  three  of  black  stone  covered  with  pre- 
cious stuffs,  and  surrounded  with  magnificent  ex-voto,  says  that  there  was  left  near  the 
tomb  of  Mahomet  a vacant  place,  destined  to  receive  Jesus  after  his  death.  Above 
this  space  and  Mahomet^s  tomb,  was  hung  a splendid  brocade  canopy,  garnished  with 
diamonds,  which  was  stolen  by  Sioud,  when  he  took  Medina. 
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cret, — ^in  order  to  give  him  decent  burial.  He  took  it  down  from 
the  cross  and  prepared  to  wrap  it  up  in  a shroud  of  fine  Egyptian 
linen,  which  he  had  purchased  in  Jerusalem,  when  he  saw  at  his  feet 
a woman  pale  as  death,  holding  out  her  arms  with  aU  the  touching 
and  sublime  energy  of  grief,  to  receive  the  crucified  God.  Her 
whole  frame  was  convulsed  with  anguish,  and  her  lips  refused  to 
utter  the  prayer  that  arose  from  her  heart,  but  every  feature  of  her 
beautiful  face  was  expressive  of  the  most  earnest  supplication.  The 
senator,  recognizing  Mary,  made  a sign  of  compassionate  sympathy, 
and  laid  on  her  trembling  knees  the  divine  burden  which  he  had 
respectfully  borne  on  his  own  shoulders.  Thus,  the  Blessed  Virgin 
had,  at  length,  the  mournful  consolation  of  pressing  to  her  bleeding 
heart  the  disfigured  body  of  her  son,  and  to  lay  her  bloodless  lips  on 
the  wounds  made  by  the  nails.  Magdalen,  on  her  knees,  bathed 
with  her  scalding  tears  the  bloody  feet  of  her  Lord,  and  moaned 
like  a wounded  dove.  Behind  them  stood  the  weeping  women  of 
Gahlee.*  Meanwhile,  some  of  Joseph’s  servants  prepared  the  per- 
fumes on  the  stone  of  miction, •[  and  othere  opened  the  sepulchre 
hewn  in  the  rock,  which  was  to  receive  the  mortal  remains  of  the 
Son  of  God. 


* Some  authors  hold  that  these  holy  women  picked  up  earth  soaked  with  the  pre- 
cious blood  of  Jesus,  and  that  this  is  how  it  came  to  be  held  in  some  French  churches, 
Buch  as  St.  Denis  and  the  Holy  Chapel,  in  Paris. 

f The  stone  of  unction  is  now  in  the  chapel  of  Calvary  ; they  have  been  obliged,  in 
order  to  preserve  it,  to  cover  it  with  white  marble  and  surround  it  with  an  iron  bal- 
ustrade. 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

DEATH  OF  HAST. 

Calm  was  beginning  to  re-appear,  and  the  signs  of  divine  wrath 
no  longer  terrified  the  Jews  who  had  just  shed  the  Saviour’s  blood. 
Like  aU  other  ferocious  animals,  the  executioners  of  Christ  had  laid 
aside  their  savage  instinct  during  the  hour  of  peril.  Frightened,  at 
first,  on  account  of  what  they  had  done,  they  feared  that  the  riven 
rocks  of  Calvary  might  crush  them  in  their  faU,  and  that  the  rend> 
ing  earth  might  swallow  them  alive  into  the  gloomy  depths  of  the 
scheol;  but  their  remorse  vanished  with  their  fears,  and  accordingly 
as  the  sky  resumed  its  wonted  serenity,  so  did  their  evil  nature  re- 
sume its  sway. 

Unable  to  deny  the  prodigies  which  a whole  people  had  seen  with 
their  eyes,  and  which  was  still  verified  by  the  yawning  rocks,  the 
tombs  scarcely  closed,  and  the  tattered  veil  of  the  temple,  they  as- 
cribed them  to  magic,  and  maintained  that  this  Jesus,  so  mighty  in 
word  and  work,  was  but  a son  of  Belial,  who  had  infatuated  the 
people  and  commanded  the  elements  by  the  ineffable  name  of  the 
God  of  Israel,  which  he  had  taken  by  surprise  from  the  Holy  of 
Holies.*  And  the  people  allowed  themselves  to  be  caught  by  this 
bait  thrown  out  by  their  chiefs  ; for  there  is  no  slanderous  absurdity 
which  finds  not  credulous  ears  to  receive,  and  nimble  tongues  to 
spread  it.  Meanwhile,  a vigilant  guard,  chosen  from  amongst  the 
satellites  of  the  high-priest,  watched  by  turns  around  the  sepulchre ; 
for  Jesus  had  announced  that  he  would  rise  on  the  third  day,  and 
the  princes  of  the  synagogue  pretended  to  fear  that  his  disciples 
might  caiTy  him  off  during  the  night. 

The  third  day  was  beginning  to  dawn,  but  the  east  was,  as  yet, 
scarcely  tinted  with  its  roseate  flush,  when  several  women  of  Galilee, 
bearing  perfumes  and  aromatic  plants  to  embalm  Jesus  after  the 


* See  Basnage,  1.  vi.,  ch.  21  and  28 
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manner  of  the  kings  of  Jnda,*  appeared  on  the  fatal  mountain,  mov- 
ing pensively  towards  the  garden  wherein  was  the  tomb  of  Christ. 
Trailition  has  it  that  Mary  wtis  amongst  these  holy  women.  Her 
dejected  countenance  resembled  some  beautiful  ruin  jirostrated  by 
the  fierce  wind  of  advei’sity ; but  her  look  was  expressive  not  only 
of  grief,  but  of  expectation.  The  deicide  city  still  slept  in  the  balmy 
bi  •eeze  of  the  morning ; the  flowers  were  opening  their  cups  heavy 
with  dew,  the  birds  were  singing  in  the  damp  branches  of  the  wild 
fig  trees,  and  the  air  was  gradually  assuming  the  warm  colouring  of 
the  daw  n ; nature  seemed  to  assume  her  robe  of  light  with  unwonted 
joy,  and  that  grand,  though  gloomy  landscape  which  surrounds  Je- 
rusalem, began  to  wear  a softer  and  gayer  aspect,  till  then  unknown, 
as  though  conscious  of  some  glorious  mystery  passing  near. 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  that  smiling  scene,  a shock  was  felt ; 
the  stone  which  closes  the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre  rolls  back  as  if 
pushed  by  some  mighty  arm;  the  guards  fall  stupefied  to  the 
ground,  and  the  w’omen,  who  stood  by  Jesus  during  his  long  agony 
on  the  cross,  now  shudder  and  grow  pale,  fearing  that  the  terrible 
prodigies  which  accompanied  the  death  of  the  Son  of  Man  are  about 
to  be  renewed. 

But  an  angel  in  snow-white  garments,  with  a face  radiant  as  the 
lightning,  appeal’s  sitting  on  the  stone,  and  reassures  the  servants 
of  Christ.  “Fear  not,”  said  he,  mildly,  “I  know  that  you  seek 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  who  was  crucified ; he  is  not  here;  he  is  risen,  as 
he  told  you.  Come  and  see  the  place  where  the  Lord  was  laid.” 
Whilst  the  pious  Galileans  looked  timidly  into  the  sepulchre, 
wondering  at  sight  of  the  shroud  and  the  perfumed  bands  which 
remained  there,  the  Virgin,  her  face  radiant  with  a holy  joy,  stood 
leaning  against  an  olive  tree  at  some  distance.  A young  man,  in 
the  homely  garb  of  the  people,  stood  conversing  with  her  in  a low 
voice.  That  young  man  was  the  firM-born  amongst  the  dead,  the 
glorious  conqueror  of  hell,  Jesus  Christ.-!-  No  one  knew  -what 


♦ It  is  clear  tliat  they  intended  a peculiar  sort  of  embalming  for  Jesus,  since  Nico- 
demus  had  already  wrapped  him  up  in  bands  perfumed  with  myrrh. 

•j*  St.  Ambrose,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  says  that  the  Virgin  was  the  first 
who  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  Jesus  after  his  resurrection  ; and  the  poet  Sedulius, 
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passed  during  that  solemn  interview;  but  we  may  believe  that 
Mary,  whose  strong  mind  had  been  so  severely  tried  by  affliction, 
felt  then  a degree  of  bhss  which  we  cannot  know  without  dying. 

Our  Lord,  during  the  forty  days  following  his  resurrection,  fre- 
quently manifested  himself  to  the  Apostles,  and  talked  with  them 
on  matters  appertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  regenera- 
tion to  be  wrought  amongst  men  by  baptism.  Pious  authora  have 
supposed  that  the  Virgin  was  the  most  favoured  ’u  these  consoling 
apparitions,  and  that  she  found  in  them  a foretaste  of  the  joys  of 
heaven.  The  bitter  waters  of  her  affliction  were  changed  into 
sources  of  grace,  and  the  Saviour  nourished  her  with  the  hidden 
manna  which  he  reserves 'for  those  who  p'actise  the  patience  enjoined 
hy  his  law. 

At  length,  the  hour  came  when  the  Son  of  God  was  to  be  lecalled 
to  heaven ; his  redeeming  mission  was  accomplished,  and  the  Apos- 
tles, fuUy  convinced  of  his  divinity  by  his  resurrection,  had  received 
from  him  the  necessary  instructions  for  converting  the  nations  to 
his  admirable  Gospel. 

At  noon,  on  the  fortieth  day,  he  went  out  with  them  from  Jeru- 
salem towards  the  heights  of  Bethany.  This  direction  was  not 
taken  by  chance ; there  was  that  olive-crowned  mountain  whereon 
the  Saviour,  detaching  himself  from  the  crowd,  had  often  prayed  to 
his  Father,  while  the  silent  moon  shone  brightly  over  the  still  waters 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  green  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  gigantic 
palms  of  the  plain  of  Jericho,  for  in  that  elevated  position  “all  far 
things  seemed  near.”  There  was,  also,  that  famous  garden  wherein 
Christ  had  undergone  the  first  of  his  agony.  It  was  just  that  his 
glory  should  commence  in  the  same  places  that  had  witnessed  his 
generous  sufferings,  and  that  those  fields,  those  woods,  those  shady 
wilds,  where  he  had  so  often  prayed  and  meditated,  should  receive 
the  impression  of  his  last  footsteps  before  he  re-ascended  into 
heaven. 


who  flourished  shortly  after  St.  Ambrose,  likewise  introduces  that  tradition  into  his 
poems.  They  both  speak  of  it  as  a belief  general  amongst  Christians.  The  Arab 
historians  have  preserved  this  tradition  : Ismael,  son  of  AH,  relates  that  Jesus  came 
down  from  heaven  to  console  Mary,  his  weeping  mother.  An  altar  has  been  erected 
on  the  site  of  this  touching  interview. 
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Arrived  on  the  summit  of  that  lofty  mountain,  whence  he  could 
behold  a great  part  of  Judea,  and  make  a farewell  sign  to  those 
scenes  which  he  had  rendered  famous  by  his  miracles  and  his  death, 
the  Saviour  stopped  on  an  open  place,  near  a grove  of  olives  whose 
pale  foliage  was  parched  and  shrivelled  by  the  scorching  noonday 
sun.  There,  after  raising  his  pierced  hands  towards  his  heavenly 
Father,  as  though  recommending  to  Him  his  infant  Church,  he 
extended  them  over  his  mother  and  his  disciples,  as  Jacob  did  over 
the  sons  of  Joseph ; then  lifted  himself  up  by  his  own  power  and 
slowly  ascended  into  heaven.  This  last  act  of  the  Savionr  worthily 
sealed  his  divine  mission.  During  his  life,  he  went  about  doing  good; 
on  Calvary,  he  prayed  for  his  executioners;  and  he  ascended  to 
heaven  blessing  the  humble  friends  whom  he  left  behind  him  on  the 
earth.  While  his  hands  were  still  raised  over  his  prostrate  disciples, 
they  saw  him  enter  a white  cloud  which  concealed  him  from  their 
view. 

The  ascension  of  our  Lord  had  not  that  gloomy  and  awful  charac- 
ter which  terrified  the  people  in  ancient  times.  The  law  of  Moses 
had  been  proclaimed  with  sound  of  trumpet,  amid  the  thunder’s 
roar  and  the  lightning’s  flash ; Elias  had  been  taken  up  to  heaven 
in  a fiery  chariot ; but  the  world’s  Redeemer  was  gently  borne  on 
a fleecy  cloud,  with  that  sort  of  calm  and  serene  majesty  which 
accorded  with  the  genius  of  the  Gospel  and  the  touching  character 
of  its  author. 

The  angels — ^those  beneficent  spirits  who  rejoice  in  the  haj)piness 
of  men — were  also  seen  to  figure  in  that  closing  scene  of  the  great 
drama  of  Redemption.  Their  divine  songs  had  announced  to  the 
shepherds  the  birth  of  the  king-Messiah ; their  voice  had  proclaimed 
his  resurrection  from  the  dead ; it  was  proper,  then,  that  their  words 
should  confirm  his  glorious  ascension. 

Whilst  the  disciples  were  attentively  watching  Jesus  as  he 
ascended  into  heaven,  two  men  clothed  in  white  stood  suddenly 
before  them,  and  said:  “Ye  men  of  Galilee,  why  stand  ye  looking 
up  to  heaven  ? This  Jesus,  who  is  taken  up  from  you  to  heaven, 
shall  so  come  as  you  have  seen  him  going  into  heaven.” 

The  Apostles  and  disciples  cast  down  their  eyes,  dazzled  by  the 
glorious  vision,  but  did  the  Virgin  cast  down  hei-s  ? Was  she 
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denied  the  privilege  of  seeing  her  divine  Son  take  his  place  in 
majesty  at  the  right  hand  of  Jehovah,  amid  the  inaccessible  light 
of  the  Saints  ? Was  she  really  less  favoured  than  St.  Stephen  and 
the  beloved  disciple?  That  is  scarcely  possible.  She  who  was 
morally  crucified  with  Jesus  on  Calvary  deserved  to  be  glorified 
with  him;  it  was  her  right,  and  she  had  dearly  purchased  it!  Yes, 
Mary  must  have  been  permitted  to  catch  a glimpse  of  that  peaceful 
and  happy  country  into  which  Jesus  obtained  admission  for  us  by 
his  blood,  and  where  he  himself  wipes  away  the  tears  of  the  just  ;* 
then  the  pearl  gates  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalemf  slowly  closed  on 
the  conquering  God,  and  the  Virgin,  separated  for  a time  from  him 
she  loved,  remmned  alone  on  the  earth. 

Forty  days  after,  we  find  her  at  prayer  in  the  “ upper  chamber,” 
where  she  received  the  Holy  Ghost  with  the  Apostles. 

Mary  was  the  luminous  pillar  that  guided  the  march  of  the  infant 
Church.  It  was  to  her  that  the  Apostles  did  homage  for  the 
numerous  ears  which  they  gathered  from  the  bairen  field  of  the 
synagogue  into  the  granary  of  the  Lord.  She  accepted  this  tribute 
in  the  name  of  her  divine  Son  with  graceful  humility,  and  was 
continually  seen  surrounded  by  the  poor,  the  sinful,  and  the 
unhappy;  for  she  always  loved,  in  an  especial  manner,  those  to 
whom  she  could  do  good.  The  Evangelists  came  to  her  for  light ; 
the  Apostles  for  unction,  courage,  and  constancy ; the  afilicted  for 
spiritual  consolation,  and  all  went  away  blessing  her.  The  Sun  of 
Jmtice  had  set  on  the  gloomy  horizon  of  the  Golgotha;  but  the 
Star  of  the  Sea  stUl  reflected  his  softest  rays  over  the  renovated^ 
world,  and  shed  a benignant  influence  on  the  cradle  of  Christianity. 

The  Virgin  remained  in  Jerusalem,  till  the  terrible  persecution 
which  broke  out  in  the  year  44  of  our  Lord,  forced  her  to  leave  it 
with  the  Apostles.  Her  adopted  son  took  her  with  him  to  Ephesus, 
whither  she  was  followed  by  Magdalen. 

Nothing  is  now  known  of  Mary’s  sojourn  in  Ephesus ; this  is  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  engrossing  occupations  of  the  time.  After  the 
resurrection  of  the  Saviour,  the  Apostles,  solely  taken  up  with  the 


* Af)oc,y  ch.  xxi.,  V.  4. 
*{■  IbuLy  V.  21. 
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propagation  of  the  faith,  considered  everything  as  of  minor  import- 
ance that  did  not  immediately  bear  on  that  all-absorbing  object. 
Full  of  their  lofty  mission,  entirely  devoted  to  the  salvation  of  souls, 
they  forgot  themselves  so  completely  that  they  have  barely  left  us 
a few  unfinished  records  of  the  evangelical  labours  which  changed 
the  faco  of  the  globe ; so  that  their  history  resembles  a sublime  but 
almost  effaced  epitaph,  having  neither  beginning  nor  end.  That  the 
mother  of  Jesus  shared  the  fate  of  the  Apostles  may  well  be  con- 
ceived; the  last  years  of  her  life  having  flown  away,  far  from 
Jerusalem,  in  a strange  land,  where  her  dwelling  was  signalized  by 
no  striking  incident,  have  left  no  durable  impression  on  the  fleeting 
memory  of  man.  Nevertheless,  the  flourishing  condition  of  the 
church  of  Ephesus,  its  tender  devotion  to  Mary,  and  the  praise 
which  St.  Paul  bestows  on  its  piety,  sufficiently  indicate  the  fruitful 
cares  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  divine  blessing  which  followed  her 
everywhere.  The  Rose  of  Jesse  left  a portion  of  her  perfume  on 
the  air,  and  that  vestige,  however  slight  it  be,  is  a precious  revela- 
tion of  her  passage. 

The  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  covered  with  opulent  cities,  rich  in  veg- 
etation and  washed  by  a sea  which  bore  thither  a multitude  of  ves- 
sels, would  have  seemed,  to  ordinary  exiles,  a splendid  compensation 
for  the  tall,  bleak  mountains  of  Palestine.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
such  was  the  opinion  of  the  Virgin  of  Nazareth : the  steps  of  the 
Man-God  had  not  hallowed  that  enchanted  land,  and  the  graves  of 
her  fathers  were  not  there  ! . . . 

How  often  did  Mary  and  Magdalen  sigh  for  their  native  land,  as, 
seated  under  a plane-tree  on  the  margin  of  that  fair  Icarian  sea 
whose  waves  die  away  amid  myrtles  on  the  narrow  sandy  beach, 
they  followed  the  course  of  some  Greek  galley  bound  for  Syria! 
The  stainless  snows  of  Lebanon,  the  blueish  peaks  of  Carmel,  the 
sparkling  waters  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  were  each,  in  turn,  the 
subject  of  thefr  discourse  ; the  scenes  of  their  own  land,  embellished 
by  distance,  passed  successively  before  them,  and  seemed  a thousand 
times  preferable  to  that  soft,  luxurious  Ionia  which  was,  in  fact,  to 
the  land  of  Jehovah  what  the  lyre  of  Anacreon  is  to  the  harp  of 
David. 

It  was  dnring  her  stay  at  Ephesus  that  the  Virgin  lost  the  faith- 
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ful  companion  who,  in  imitation  of  Ruth,  had  left  her  home  and  kin- 
dred to  follow  her  across  the  sea ; Magdalen  died,  and  Mary  wept 
for  her  as  Jesus  had  wept  for  Lazarus.* 

Of  all  the  ties  of  kindred  and  affection,  St.  John  alone  remained 
to  the  Virgin, — St.  John,  the  kind  and  loving  disciple  whom  her 
dying  Son  had  bequeathed  to  her;  she  followed  him,  it  is  thought, 
in  his  travels,  and  it  was,  doubtless,  in  his  conversations  with  the 
Queen  of  prophets  that  St.  John  acquired  the  marvellous  knowledge 
which  he  displays  in  his  Gospel.  Assisted  by  light  from  Her  whom 
the  Fathers  have  compared  to  the  golden  candlestick  with  seven 
branches,  the  young  fisherman  of  Bethsaida  dived  deeper  than  any 
other  into  the  incomprehensible  mystery  of  the  uncreated  essence  of 
the  Word,  and  his  mind  took  so  bold  a flight  amid  the  mysterious 
heights  of  heaven  that,  compared  with  him,  the  other  Evangelists 
seem  but  to  skim  the  earth.f 

Meanwhile,  the  sowers  of  Christ  had  sowed  the  good  seed  of  the 
word  over  every  part  of  the  Roman  world ; the  evangelical  harvest 
was  green,  and  the  labourers  of  the  Lord  worked  with  ardour  in  the 
sacred  field.  Mary  considered  that  her  mission  on  earth  was  ac- 
complished, and  that  the  Church  could  henceforward  maintain  her- 
self. Then,  like  a tired  workwoman  who  seeks  rest  and  shelter 
during  the  heat  of  the  day,  she  began  to  sigh  after  the  cool  shade 
of  the  tree  of  life  which  grows  near  the  throne  of  God,  and  for  the 


* We  read  in  some  Greek  authors  of  the  seventh  and  following  centuries,  that,  af- 
ter the  ascension  of  Christ,  St.  Mary  Magdalen  accompanied  the  Virgin  and  St.  John 
to  Ephesus  ; and  that  she  died  and  was  bnried  in  that  city.  Such  is  also  the  opinion 
of  Modcstus,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  who  flourished  in  920  ; of  St.  Gregory,  of  Tours, 
and  of  St.  Willebald.  The  latter,  in  his  account  of  his  journey  from  Jerusalem,  soys 
that  he  saw  at  Ephesus  the  tomb  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen.  The  Emperor  Leo,  the  phi- 
losopher, had  the  relics  of  the  saint  translated  from  Ephesus  to  Constantinople,  where 
they  were  placed  in  the  church  of  St.  Lazarus,  about  the  year  890. — Another  tradi- 
tion, maintained  by  some  respectable  authors,  will  have  it  that  St.  Mary  Magdalen 
ended  her  days  in  Provence  ; we  have  adopted  the  contrary  opinion,  because  it  seemed 
more  probable,  but  yet  without  attempting  to  decide  the  question. 

t The  Abbe  Rupert  (in  Cant.  Cant.)  states  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  supplied  by  her 
lights  what  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  had  given  himself  in  proportion  to  the  disciples,  had 
not  thought  proper  to  reveal  to  them,  and  the  Holy  Fathers  all  agree  that  it  was 
from  the  Blessed  Virgin  St.  Luke  obtained  many  of  his  marvellous  and  minute  partic- 
ulars of  the  infancy  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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living,  sanctifying  waters  which  flow  beneath  its  branches.*  This 
desire  of  his  mother  was  known  to  Him  who  fathoms  the  depths  of 
the  soul,  and  the  angel  who  stands  at  his  right  hand  came  to  inform 
the  future  Queen  of  heaven  that  her  Son  had  granted  her  wish.f 

At  this  divine  revelation,  to  which  was  added,  as  Nicephorus  tells 
us,  that  of  the  day  and  hour  of  her  death,  the  daughter  of  Abraham 
began  to  sigh  yet  more  ardently  for  her  distant  country  ; she  would 
fain  behold  once  more  the  lofty  mountains  of  J udea,  where  the  re- 
membrance of  the  Redemption  still  floated  on  every  breeze,  and  to 
die  in  sight  of  Calvary.  St.  John,  to  w'hom  her  wishes  were,  at  all 
times,  laws,  made  immediate  preparations  for  returning  to  Palestine. 

The  Hebrew  travellers  probably  embarked  at  Miletus,  which  wjis 
then  famous  as  the  retidezvous  of  all  ships  from  Europe  and  Asia 
navigating  those  waters.  While  crossing  the  Grecian  se.a3,  the  Vir- 
gin and  the  Evangelist  recognized,  in  passing,  the  isle  of  Ohio,  whose 
people,  long  possessed  of  the  empire  of  the  sea,  were  the  first  to  in- 
troduce that  odious  slave-trade  which  the  Gospel  was  gradually  to 
abolish ; then  Lesbos,  the  land  of  lyric  poets,  where  the  hymn  to  the 
most  pure  Virgin  was  to  replace  the  burning  odes  of  Sappho  and  the 
more  masculine  strains  of  Alceus.  Seeing  the  top  of  the  temple  of 
Esculapius  soaring  into  the  clouds, — that  temple  which  then  attract- 
ed whole  multitudes  of  people  to  the  island  of  Cos — the  Virgin 
mother  was  reminded  of  her  divine  Son,  who,  of  aU  the  children  of 
men,  had  power  instantly  to  heal  the  sick  and  raise  the  dead  to  life.  J 
Delos,  the  birth-place  of  Apollo,  Rhodes,  the  cradle  of  Jupiter,  rose 
successively  from  amid  the  waters,  with  their  green  mountains  and 
their  ancient  temples,  peopled  with  gods  who  were  soon  to  be  ban- 
ished to  the  depths  of  hell  by  the  God  who  was  crucified  on  Calva- 
ry. At  some  distance  from  Cyprus  there  was  seen,  far  up  amid  the 


* Apoc.^  ch.  xxii.,  t.  1 and  2. 

f Tradition  relates  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  apprised  of  her  approaching  death 
by  the  ministry  of  an  angel  who  made  her  acquainted  with  the  day  and  the  hour  when 
it  was  to  take  place.  (Descoutures,  p.  235. — Pere  Croiset,  t.  xviii,  p.  138.) 

J The  followers  of  Mahomet  have  preserved  the  remembrance  of  the  miracles  of 
Christ.  They  pretend  that  the  breath  of  Our  Lord,  which  they  call  had  Messih  (the 
breath  of  the  Messiah),  not  only  raised  the  dead,  but  could  even  give  life  to  things 
inanimate.  (D’Herb.,  Bihl.  Orient.,  t.  i.,  p.  365.) 
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clouds,  a dark  point  traced  on  the  blue  dome  of  heaven ; it  was  the 
mount  whereon  the  prophet  Elias  had  of  old  erected  an  altar  to  the 
future  mother  of  the  Saviour,  and  where  his  disciples  were  then 
about  to  place  themselves  under  her  special  protection.  Next  day, 
the  galley  entered  a port  of  Syria — Sidon,  perhaps — ^its  commercial 
intercourse  being  frequent  with  Palestine,  as  seen  by  the  sacred 
books. 

They  returned  to  Israel  after  an  absence  of  several  years.  Mary 
withdrew  to  the  mountain  of  Sion,  within  a short  distance  of  the  ru- 
inous and  deserted  palace  of  the  princes  of  her  race,  to  the  house 
which  had  been  sanctified  by  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  St. 
John,  on  his  side,  went  to  seek  St.  James,  a cousin-germain  of  the 
Virgin  and  the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  to  inform  him,  as  well  as 
the  faithful  who  composed  his  already  numerous  church  of  Jerusa- 
lem, that  the  mother  of  Jesus  had  returned  to  die  amongst  them. 

The  day  and  the  hour  were  come ; the  saints  of  Jerusalem  once 
more  beheld  the  daughter  of  David,  still  poor,  still  fair,,  still  hum- 
ble ; for  one  would  have  said  that  this  admirable  and  holy  creature 
escaped  the  destroying  action  of  time,  and  that,  predestined  from 
her  birth  to  a complete  and  glorious  immortality,  nothing  in  her 
was  to  perish.*  Serious,  but  not  sick,  she  received  the  Apostles  and 
disciples  seated  on  a small  bed  of  mean  appearance,  suited  to  her 
unpretending  garments.  There  was  in  her  modest  yet  noble  mien 
something  so  solemn  and  so  touching  that  the  whole  assembly  burst 
into  tears.  Maiy  alone  was  calm,  though  the  vast  chamber  was 
crowded  with  old  disciples  and  new  Christians,  all  equally  anxious 
to  see  and  hear  her. 

The  night  had  fallen,  and  lamps,  with  many  branches,  seemed'  to 
shed,  with  their  pale  light,  something  solemn  and  mysterious  over 
that  sad  and  silent  assembly.  The  Apostles,  deeply  moved,  stood 
close  around  the  bed  of  death.  St.  Peter,  who  had  so  tenderly 
loved  the  Son  of  God  during  his  life,  contemplated  the  Virgin 
mother  with  profound  sorrow,  and  his  speaking  glance  seemed  to 
say  to  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  “ How  much  she  resembles  Christ !” 


* St.  Denis,  an  eye  witness  of  the  death  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  aflBrms  that,  at  that 
advanced  period  of  her  life,  she  was  still  strikingly  beautiful. 

15 
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In  fact,  there  was  a remarkable  likeness  ;*  and  the  bowed  head  of 
Mary,  recalling  that  of  the  Saviour  during  the  last  Supper,  finished 
the  effect.  St.  James,  who  had  received  from  the  Jews  themselves 
the  surname  of  Just^  and  who  well  knew  how  to  subdue  his  feelings, 
sternly  repressed  the  tears  which  moistened  his  eyelids.  The  Prince 
of  the  Apostles — a frank  and  impulsive  man — was  deeply  affected, 
and  strove  not  to  conceal  his  emotion ; St.  John  had  wrapped  a fold 
of  his  Greek  mantle  around  his  head,  but  his  sobs  betrayed  him. 
There  was  not,  in  all  the  crowd,  a heart  unmoved,  or  an  eye 
unmoistened  by  a tear.  Mary,  sympathizing  in  the  general  emotion, 
and  almost  forgetting  the  splendour  which  awaited  her  on  high,  in 
order  to  wipe  away  the  tears  of  those  who  loved  her,  applied 
herself  to  confirm  the  faith  of  her  children,  to  revive  their  pious 
hopes,  and  to  infiame  their  charity  ; she  told  them  with  unequalled 
eloquence  of  those  mighty  and  sublime  things  which  people  hold 
their  breath  to  hear,  which  raise  man  above  himself,  and  render  him 
capable  of  any  undertaking.  Her  speech,  so  mild  that  the  Scripture 
has  compared  it  to  a honeycomb,  became  gradually  strong;  the 
daughter  of  David  and  of  Solomon,  the  inspired  prophetess  who 
had  extemporaneously  composed  the  triumphal  hymn  of  the  Ma^- 
nijicu%  soared  up  to  considerations  so  high  that  the  listenei’s  forgot, 
in  their  ecstasy,  that  death  was  to  close  that  mystic  strain.  But 
the  fatal  hour  approached.  Mary  extended  her  protecting  hands 
lover  the  poor  orphans  whom  she  was  about  to  quit,  and,  raising  her 
J beautiful  eyes  to  the  stars  which  shone  brightly  in  the  firmament, 
she  saw  the  heavens  open,  and  the  Son  of  man  extending  his  arms 
towards  her  from  amidst  a luminous  cloud.f  At  this  sight,  a roseate 
flush  overspread  her  face,  her  eyes  sparkled  with  maternal  love,  joy 
attained  its  height,  adoration  became  ecstatic,  and  her  soul,  disenga- 
ging itself  without  an  effort  from  its  fair  and  virginal  covering,  fell 
gently  into  the  bosom  of  God.J 


♦ Jesus  bung  his  head  a little,  which  took  something  from  his  height ; his  face  had 
much  resemblance  to  that  of  his  mother,  especially  in  the  lower  part.  (Nic.,  Hxsi. 
Ecchs.j  t.  i.,  p.  125.) 
f St.  John  Damascene. 

"I  Some  ancient  Fathers,  and,  amongst  others,  St.  Epiphanius,  seem  to  doubt 
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Mary  was  no  more,  but  her  countenance,  which  had  assumed  the 
expression  of  a tranquil  slumber,  was  so  sweet  to  look  upon  that  it 
seemed  as  though  death  hesitated  to  set  his  seal  on  that  trophy 
which  he  was  only  to  retain  for  a day. 

The  death-lamp  was  lit ; the  windows  were  all  thrown  open,  and 
the  summer  breeze  made  its  way  into  the  room  with  the  flickering 
beams  of  the  stars.  One  would  have  said  that  a miraculous  lie:ht 
filled  the  room  when  Mary  had  drawn  her  last  sigh  : it  was,  perhaps, 
the  glory  of  God  which  surrounded  the  spotless  soul  of  the  predes- 
tined Virgin.  When  the  death  of  Mary  was  no  longer  doubtful, 
there  was  nothing  heard,  at  first,  but  tears  and  lamentations ; then, 
the  funeral  chant  arose  on  the  stillness  of  the  night;  the  angels 
chimed  in  with  their  golden  harps,*  and  the  echoes  of  David’s 
mouldering  palace  sadly  repeated  the  wad  over  the  tombs  of  the 
^j^gs  of  Juda.- 

On  the  following  day,  the  faithful  brought  in,  with  pious  profusion, 
the  most  precious  perfumes  and  the  richest  stuflfe  for  the  burial  of 
the  Queen  of  Virgins.  Tliey  embalmed  her  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  her  people,  but  her  blessed  remains  exhaled  a sweeter  odour 
than  the  perfumed  bands  wherewith  she  w is  bound.  The  prepara- 
tions being  duly  completed,  the  sacred  bovly  of  the  mother  of  God 


whether  the  mother  of  God  really  died,  or  whether  she  remained  immortal,  being 
taken  body  and  soul  to  heaven  ; but  the  opinion  of  the  Church  is,  that  the  Blessed  | 
Virgin  did  really  die  according  to  the  condition  of  the  flesh,  and  this  opinion  is  clearly  \ 
manifested  in  the  Mass  for  the  feast  of  the  Assumption.  The  Blessed  Virgin  died 
during  the  night  which  precedes  the  15th  of  August.  The  date  of  her  death  is  very 
uncertain.  Eusebius  fixes  it  in  the  year  48  of  our  era  ; so  that,  according  to  him, 
Mary  H7ed  sixty-eight  years  ; but  Nicephorus  (b.  xi.,  ch.  21,)  formally  says  that  she 
died  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Claudius,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  year  of  Rome  798, 
or  45  of  the  Christian  era.  Then,  supposing  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  sixteen 
years  old  when  the  Saviour  was  born,  she  would  have  lived  sixty-one  years.  Hippo- 
lytus  of  Thebes  states,  in  his  chronicle,  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  became  a mother  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  and  died  eleven  years  after  Jesus  Christ.  According  to  some 
other  authors,  the  Virgin  was  sixty-six  when  she  died. 

* “ All  the  host  of  heaven,”  says  St.  Jerome,  **  came  to  meet  the  mother  of  God, 
at  the  moment  of  her  death,  singing  hymns  and  canticles  which  were  heard  by  all 
present.  Militiam  ccelorum^  cum  suis  agminibiLS,  festive  obviam  venisse  Genetrici  Dei 
cum  laudibus  et  caniicis,  eamque  xngenii  lumine  circumfulsisse  et  usque  ad  tnmum  per^ 
duxisse. 
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was  placed  in  a portable  litter  filled  with  aromatics,*  and  covered 
with  a sumptuous  veil,  and  the  Aj)ostles  bore  it  on  their  shoulders 
to  the  valley  of  Josaphat.f  The  Christians  of  Jerusalem,  bearing 
lighted  tapei*s,  and  chanting  hymns  and  psalms,  followed  sadly  and 
reverently  the  remains  of  Mary. 

Arrived  at  the  place  of  sepulture,  the  mournful  procession  stopped. 
Through  the  care  of  the  holy  women  of  Jerusalem,  the  tomb  was 
deprived  of  its  gloomy  aspect,  and  the  sepulchral  cave  presented  to 
the  view  only  a fiowery  arbour.J  The  Apostles  gently  laid  down 
the  mortal  remains  of  Mary,  and,  doing  so,  they  wept.  Of  all  the 
panegyrics  pronounced  on  that  occasion,  that  of  Hierotheus  was  the 
most  remarkable.  St.  Denis  the  Areopagite,  who  describes  the 
scene  as  an  eye-witness,  relates  that  as  he  praised  the  Virgin,  the 
orator  was  almost  beside  himself.§ 

For  three  days,  the  Apostles  and  the  faithful  watched  and  prayed 
beside  the  sepulchre,  where  they  heard  distinctly  the  sacred  concert 
kept  up  by  the  heavenly  spirits,  | as  though  to  soothe  the  last  sleep 
of  Mary.  One  of  the  Apostles,  returning  from  a distant  country, 
and  not  having  been  present  at  the  death  of  the  Virgin,  arrived 
just  then : it  was  St,  Thomas,  the  same  who  had  placed  his  hand  in 
the  wounds  of  his  glorified  Master,  He  hastened  to  take  a last 
look  and  to  water  with  his  tears  the  cold  remains  of  the  privileged 


* Coffins,  amongst  the  Jews,  in  Mary’s  time,  were  a species  of  litter  so  contrived 
that  it  was  easy  to  carry  the  dead  body  ; this  litter  was  filled  with  aromatics.  Jose- 
phus, describing  the  interment  of  Herod  the  Great,  says  that  his  litter  was  adorned 
with  precious  stones,  that  his  body  reposed  on  purple,  that  he  had  the  jewelled  crown 
upon  his  head,  and  that  his  whole  household  followed  the  litter. 

f Metaphrastes  relates  that  the  Apostles  carried  the  Virgin  to  the  grave  on  their 
shoulders. 

X Greg.  Tur.,  1.  i.,  de  01  ^ ch.  4. 

§ Books  of  divine  names^  ch.  3.  These  books  of  St.  Denis  the  Areopagite  have 
been  rejected  by  Protestants,  but  are  not  the  less  authorized  by  a multitude  of  proofs 
from  the  most  ancient  Fathers  and  doctors  of  the  Church,  by  the  third  oecumenic 
council  of  Constantinople,  and  many  others  still. 

II  Juvenal,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century,  writing  to  the 
Emperor  Marcian  and  the  Empress  Pulcheria,  says  that  the  Apostles,  relieving  each 
other,  passed  day  and  night  with  the  faithful  near  the  tomb,  mingling  their  canticles 
with  those  of  the  angels,  who,  for  three  days,  were  constantly  heard  making  the  most 
celestial  harmony. 
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woman  who  had  home  in  her  chaste  womb  the  Supreme  Master  of 
Nature.  Overcome  by  his  tears  and  entreaties,  the  Apostles 
removed  the  block  of  stone  from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre;  but 
they  saw  within  only  the  still  fresh  flowers  whereon  Mary’s  body 
had  reposed,  and  her  white  shroud  of  Egyptian  linen,  which  shed  a 
delicious  fragrance.  The  pure  body  of  the  immaculate  Virgin  was 
not  a prey  for  worms ; during  her  life  earth  and  heaven  had  each  a 
share  in  that  wondrous  creature ; after  her  death,  heaven  took  all, 
and  glorified  alL* 


* A very  judicioos  remark  of  Godescard  comes  to  the  support  of  the  Assumption  : 
it  is,  that  " neither  the  Latins,  nor  even  the  Greeks,  so  greedy  for  novelty,  and  so 
easily  persuaded  in  regard  to  relics  and  legends ; no  people,  in  a word,  no  city,  no 
chnrch,  ever  boasted  of  possessing  the  mortal  remains  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  nor  any 
portion  of  her  body.  Hence,  without  prescribing  a belief  in  the  corporal  assumption 
of  Mary  into  heaven,  the  Chnrch  gives  ns  clearly  to  understand  the  opinion  to  which 
she  inclines.”  (Godescard,  t.  xiv.,  p.  449.) 
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CHAPTER  I 

ORIGIN  AND  ANTIQmTT  OP  THE  DEVOTION  TO  MART. 

The  invocation  of  Saints,  which  heretics  impute  to  us  as  idolatr^ 
and  which  a Protestant  minister  has  been  pleased  to  set  down  as 
the  malady  of  the  Christians  of  the  fourth  century^  is  so  far  from 
being  of  modem  date  that  it  may,  in  tmth,  be  regarded  as  of  Apos- 
tolical tradition  and  of  Jewish  origin.  The  Hebrews  sought  counsel 
and  miraculous  cures  of  the  dead,  when  those  dead  had  been  accred- 
ited prophets  of  the  Lord.  The  prophets  were  their  saints,  and 
saints  who  read  the  future  clearly,  from  the  depths  of  the  sepulchral 
cave  where  they  slept  beside  their  fathers.  Behold  Saul  with  the 
witch  of  Endor ; the  ghost  of  Samuel,  though  conjured  up  by  en- 
chantments which  the  law  of  Moses  condemns,  appeared  by  God’s 
permission,  to  terrify  the  reprobate  monarch.  The  prophet,  shroud- 
ed in  his  mantle,  emerges  slowly  from  the  earth  in  awful  majesty ; 
the  sorceress  utters  a cry  of  terror  at  sight  of  the  illustrious  shade 
which  she  takes  for  a God.  Saul,  bowing  down  before  him  who  was 
so  long  the  supreme  judge  of  Israel,  questions  him  on  the  issue  of 
the  battle  which  he  is  going  to  fight  with  the  Philistines ; and  the 
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prophet  answei-s  him  in  a voice  which  no  breath  of  life  accompanies, 
for  his  body  is  at  Ramatha,  mourned  by  all  Israel : “ To-morrow, 
thou  and  thy  sons  shall  be  with  me : and  the  Lord  will  also  deliver 
the  army  of  Israel  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  !” 

The  Jews  believed,  then,  that  their  saints  knew  the  future. 

In  the  fourth  book  of  Kings,  we  see  a dead  man  restored  to  life 
...  by  touching  the  bones  of  Eliseus. 

• The  saints  of  Israel,  therefore,  wrought  miracles. 

We  read  in  the  second  book  of  Maccabees  that  the  high-priest 
Onias  and  the  prophet  Jeremiah  were  seen,  after  their  death,  pray- 
ing for  the  people ; and  we  find  in  the  Gemare  that  Caleb  escaped 
from  the  hands  of  his  pursuers,  because  he  went  to  the  tomb  of  his 
ancestors  to  ask  them  to  intercede  for  him,  that  he  might  escape.* 

Hence,  the  Jews  believed  that  the  intercession  of  the  departed 
just  was  of  some  avail. 

From  the  earliest  times  of  their  settlement  in  Palestine,  the  Isra- 
elites visited  the  tomb  of  Rachel,  a primitive  monument  composed 
of  twelve  enormous  stones,  whereon  every  pilgrim  inscribed  his 
name ; the  tomb  of  Joseph,  the  saviour  of  his  brethren, — whosehorm 
prophesied, — was  also  a place  of  prayer. 

On  the  dispersion  of  the  tribes,  such  immense  crowds  flocked  to 
the  sepulchral  cave  of  Ezechiel,  on  the  banks  of  the  Chobar — ^the 
same  place  where  he  had  his  divine  visions — ^that  the  Chaldeans, 
fearing  lest  these  vast  assemblages  might  conceal,  under  the  cloak 
of  religion,  some  political  project,  resolved  to  take  the  pUgrims  by 
surprise,  and  disperse  them  at  the  point  of  the  sword ; a massacre 
would  inevitably  have  followed,  if  the  dead  prophet  had  not  wrought 
a miracle  to  save  his  people,  by  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Chobar.  J 
This  sepulchre  of  a saint  of  Israel  was  surrounded  by  a superb  edi- 
fice, and  before  it  burned,  day  and  night,  a golden  lamp,  which  the 
leaders  of  the  captive  people  were  charged  to  keep  up  ;§  it  is  now 
once  more  a mere  cavern  ; but  still  it  is  visited  by  all  the  Jews  of 


* Wagenseil,  Exccrpta  ex  Gem. 
f Eccles.^  ch.  xlix.,  v.  18. 

— t Benjamin  of  Toledo,  Itinerary ^ p.  tO-80. 

§ E^iphan.,  de  Vitis  Prophetarum^  v.  ii,  v.  241. 
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Asia,  who  never  pass  through  Bagdad  without  turning  aside  to  pray 
there. 

At  the  foot  of  Orontes,  whose  rich  foliage  waves  over  a thousand 
silvery  streams  which  reflect  the  splendour  of  the  Asiatic  sun,  there 
is  a city — once  royal  and  magniflcent — flying  extended  amid  ruined 
columns,  prostrate  temples,  and  mausoleums  of  red  granite  with 
inscriptions  written  in  some  language  long  unknown : it  is  Ecbatana, 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Medes,  now  the  obscure  Hamadan.  At 
one  of  the  extremities  of  the  fallen  city  rises  a brick  monument,  the 
door  of  which,  according  to  the  old  sepulchral  style  of  the  country, 
is  very  small  and  made  of  one  solid  stone : it  is  the  tomb  of  a young 
queen,  fair  and  virtuous,  who  braved  death  to  save  her  people — ^the 
noble  Esther,  who  was  laid  there  on  a bed  of  ivory  overlaid  with 
gold,  embalmed  in  musk  and  amber,  and  wrapped  in  a shroud  of  . 
Chinese  silk,*  beside  the  great  Hebrew  patriot  Mardochai.f  This 
illustrious  tomb,  which  the  Jews  of  Persia  regard  as  a place  of 
peculiar  sanctity,  and  to  which  they  repair  in  crowds  at  the  time 
of  the  feast  of  Phurim,J  is  still,  and  has  been  for  two  thousand 
years,  the  term  of  a pilgrimage. 

Li  the  middle  ages,  under  the  Saracen  domination,  the  Arabs 
having  threatened  the  Jews  with  a general  massacre  during  a 
grievous  drought  which  prevailed  all  over  Syria  and  Palestine,  if 
rain  did  not  fall  on  a day  appointed,  they  gathered  in  great  num- 
bers around  the  tomb  of  Zachary,  which  is  stiU  to  be  seen  in  the 

* He  built  her  a mausoleum  after  the  manner  of  the  Iranians,  (Iran  was,  before 
Cyrus,  the  true  name  of  the  vast  kingdom  which  is  now  called  Persia,)  filled  her  skull 
with  musk  and  amber,  wrapped  her  body  in  Chinese  silk,  placed  her,  as  kings  are 
placed,  on  a throne  of  ivory,  and  hung  her  crown  above  her  ; then  they  painted  the 
door  of  the  tomb  red  and  blue/'  (Firdousi,  Booh  of  Kings^  Kei  Khosrou.) 

■f  Travels  of  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  in  Persia  and  Armenia,  The  present  tomb 
of  Esther  and  of  Mardocha'i  occupies  the  same  place  as  did  the  old,  which  was 
destroyed  by  Tamerlane. 

% This  festival,  which  was  instituted  at  Suza  by  Mardochai  and  Esther,  was 
solemnly  celebrated  on  the  14th  or  15th  day  of  the  month  of  Ader,  which  is  our 
February  moon.  The  Jews  had  formerly  a custom  of  making  a wooden  cross  on 
which  they  painted  Aman,  and  dragged  it  through  the  city,  so  that  every  one  might 
see  it.  They  afterwards  burnt  it,  and  threw  the  ashes  into  the  river.  The  emperor 
Theodosius  forbade  them  to  enact  this  comedy,  fearing  that  it  might  possibly  have 
reference  to  the  death  of  Christ. 
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vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  fasted  and  prayed  for  several  days  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes,  in  order  to  obtain  from  God,  through  the  intercession 
of  that  prophet,  that  he  might  save  them  from  certain  death  by 
making  it  rain  upon  the  earth. 

The  custom  of  applpng  to  the  living  the  merits  of  the  dead,  is 
of  Hebrew  origin;  the  proof  of  this  is  found  in  a liturgy  of  the 
synagogue  of  Venice.  In  the  office  entitled  Mazir  neclmmot^ 
{remembrance  of  scnils{)  we  find  a prayer  conceived  in  the  following 
terms : “ Hear  us,  O Jehovah,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  loved  thee 
and  are  now  no  more ; hear  ns,  for  the  sake  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  Sara,  Rachel,”  &c. 

^ The  invocation  of  saints  is  not,  then,  a Catholic  invention. 

Besides  the  saints,  the  Jews  prayed  to  the  angels,  whom  the 
ancient  Arabs  also  invoked,  and  to  whom  the  Assyrians  offered 
sacrifice,  attributing  to  them  charming  functions  on  the  earth.* 
Jacob  confesses  himself  indebted  to  an  angel  for  deliverance  from 
the  evils  which  threatened  him,  and  beseeches  him  to  bless  his 
children ; Angeiue  qui  eripidt  me  de  ounctis  maUs  henedicat  ‘puerie 
istie.\  This  prayer  is  addressed  to  an  angel.  It  is  even  thought 
that  the  Jews  carried  the  worship  of  the  angels  too  far,  since  they 
are  suspected  of  adoring  them.J  This  veneration,  or  worship,  never 
ceased  amongst  the  modern  Jews  till  the  time  of  the  pretended 
Reformation,  when  they  abandoned  it  in  order  to  conciliate  the 
German  innovators.  There  exists  in  the  Vatican  library  a Hebrew 
manuscript  containing  a litany  composed  by  R.  Eliezer  Hakalir, 
wherein  is  said  to  the  angel  Actariel:  “Deliver  Israffi  from  all 
affliction,  and  quickly  procure  its  redemption.”  Similar  favours 


* Amongst  the  Persians,  erery  month  was  under  the  protection  of  an  angel ; to  the 
angels  was  confided  the  care  of  seas,  rivers,  springs,  pastures,  flocks,  trees,  herbs, 
fmits,  flowers,  and  seeds ; they  also  guided  the  stars  ; prayers  were  offered  to  the 
angels  soliciting  their  protection  in  danger.  The  modern  Persians  still  sacrifice  to  the 
angel  of  the  moon.  (Firdonsi,  Book  of  Kings. — Chardin,  Voyage  en  Perse.) 

•j"  Genesis  xlviii.,  v.  16. 

j The  author  of  the  Preaching  of  St.  Peter,  which  is  very  ancient,  cited  by  St. 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  makes  that  Apostle  say  that  we  must  not  adore  God  with  the 
Jews,  because,  although  they  profess  to  acknowledge  but  one  God,  they  adore  the 
angels.  (Clem.  Alex.,  b.  v.) 
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are  asked  of  Barachiel,  Wathiel,  and  other  princes  of  the  heavenly 
court.  The  litany  ended  by  saying  to  Michael : “ Prince  of  mercy, 
pray  for  Israel,  that  it  may  be  greatly  exalted.” 

The  tombs  of  the  martyrs  were  very  early  venerated  by  the  | 
Christians  of  Asia;  the  fii-st  to  which  pilgrimage  was  made  was 
most  probably  that  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  which,  after  the  Holy ; 
Sepulchre  and  the  tomb  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  is  the  most  respected  i 
by  Orientals  of  all  creeds.  The  body  of  the  precursor  of  the  man^ 
God  was  at  Samaria,  where  it  was  visited  by  St.  Paula  in  the  fourth 
century,  and  his  head,  carefully  embalmed  by  his  disciples,  was  at 
Hems,  whence  it  was  transported  to  Damascus  in  the  reign  of 
Theodosius.  It  was  placed  in  a superb  church  bearing  the  title  of 
St.  Zachary,  which  took,  thenceforward,  that  of  St.  John.  The 
caliph  Abdelmelek  took  forcible  possession  of  this  church,  and  now 
the  venerated  tomb  of  him  who  was  a prophet  and  more  than  a " 
prophet^  is  enclosed  within  a Turkish  mosque;  but  it  is  neither 
soUtary  nor  without  honour ; the  Mussulmans  come  there  from  all 
parts  on  pilgrimage,  and  the  celebrated  Saadi  himself  relates,  in 
his  Gulistan,  that,  going  to  pray  there,  he  met  with  princes  from 
Arabia.  At  the  close  of  the  first  century,  the  faithful  of  Asia 
Minor  were  wont  to  repair  in  great  numbers  to  Ephesus  to  visit 
the  tomb  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  the  dust  of  which,  carefully -- 
gathered,  was  said  to  effect  marvellous  cures.* 

St.  Stephen,  the  first  martyr,  whose  relics  wrought  so  many 
miracles,  as  attested  by  St.  Augustine,  and  who  died  before  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  was  likewise  very  early  invoked  by  the  primitive 
ChiTstians,  who  also  venerated  the  blessed  remains  of  St.  Ignatius 
and  St.  Polycarp.f  St.  Aster  of  Amasia  has  preserved  to  us,  in  a 


* St.  Augustine  speaks  of  the  miraculous  cures  wrought  by  dust  from  the  tomb  of 
St.  John  the  Evangelist.  There  is  now  seen  amongst  the  ruins  of  Ephesus,  the  church 
of  St.  John,  of  which  the  Turks  had  made  a mosque. 

f The  history  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Polycarp,  written  in  the  form  of  a letter,  in 
the  name  of  the  church  of  Smyrna,  by  those  who  had  themselves  witnessed  it,  and 
addressed  to  the  church  of  Philomel,  contains  these  words  : “We  took  from  the  fire 
his  bones,  more  precious  than  gold  or  jewels,  and  we  put  them  in  a suitable  place, 
where  we  hope  to  assemble  every  year  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  Lord’s  martyr, 
to  the  end  that  those  who  come  after  us  may  be  encouraged  to  prepare  for  similar 
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sermon  on  the  martyrs,  the  prayer  addressed  hy  a Christian  of  the 
early  days  to  a saint  whose  tomb  she  visited : “ Thou  didst  invoke 
the  martyrs  before  thou  wert  thyself  a martyr ; thou  hast  sought 
and  found ; be  then  lilieral  of  the  blessings  which  thou  hast 
received.” 

Eusebius  of  Ca?sarea,  who  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the  third 
century,  defending  our  sacred  dogmas  against  the  sophisms  of  the 
idolaters,  rests  on  the  hononi-s  which  they  paid  to  their  ancient 
heroes  to  justify  the  veneration  of  saints,  and  continues  in  these 
terras : “ We  honour  as  friends  of  God  those  who  have  fought  for 
1 the  true  religion ; we  go  to  their  tombs ; we  offer  them  our  vows, 
professing  to  believe  that  through  their  intercession  with  God  we 
are  powerfully  succoured.”* 

These  words  of  Eusebius,  who,  in  his  double  capacity  of  bishop 
and  historian,  must  necessarily  have  been  well  informed,  clearly 
indicate  an  ancient  usage,  a custom  approved  by  the  Church  and 
generally  received.  On  the  other  hand,  Vigilantius  and  Arius, 
enemies  of  the  veneration  of  saints,  were  openly  treated  as  innova- 
tors and  heretics  by  St.  Epiphanius,  St.  Jerome,  and  St.  Augustine. 
Now  is  it  to  be  presumed  that  these  great  doctors  would  have 
dared  to  set  down  as  heretics  and  innovators  men  who  laboured 
but  to  establish  in  its  native  purity  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the 
Church  ? The  word  innovators  explains  all ; and  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  Vigilantius  lived  at  a period  so  near  the  times  of  the 
Apostles  that  there  was  between  them  and  him  not  more  than  three 
generations ! 

St.  Cyprian,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  Carthage  in  the  year 
261,  show^s  us  the  Christians  of  Africa  crowding  to  the  glorious 
tombs  of  the  martyrs,  making  a funeral  repast  there  on  the  day  of 
their  anniversary,  and  so  eager  to  invoke  them  that,  not  even 
waiting  for  their  death,  they  went  to  solicit  the  prayers  of  those 
imprisoned  confessors  of  the  faith  who  had  as  yet  survived  their 


combats.”  St.  Polycarp  consummated  his  sacrifice  in  the  year  166,  on  the  23d  of 
January,  on  which  day  tlie  church  of  Smyrna  kept  his  festival  in  the  middle  of  the 
third  century,  as  we  see  by  the  acts  of  St.  Peter. 

♦ Prapar.  Evang.,  b.  xiii.,  ch.  7. 
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torments.*  St.  John  Chrysostom,  on  his  side,  assei*ts  that  in  his 
time  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs  constituted  the  fairest  ornament  of 
royal  cities;  that  the  days  which  were  consecrated  to  them  were 
days  of  joy ; that  the  great  men  of  the  empire,  and  even  the  emperor 
himself,  laid  aside  the  proud  insignia  of  their  power  before  they 
dared  to  cross  the  threshold  of  the  sacred  places  which  contained 

the  revered  sepulchres  of  the  servants  of  the  crucified  God 

“ How  much  more  illustrious,”  exclaims  the  great  Christian  orator, 

“ are  the  monuments  erected  to  old  men  who  were  poor  and  humble 
while  on  earth,  than  the  tombs  of  the  mightiest  kings ! Around 
the  tombs  of  kings  reign  silence  and  solitude ; here  do  multitudes 
throng  with  prayer  and  homage.”f 

Behold,  then,  the  worship  of  duliai  (of  saints,)  which  Protestants 
style  idolatrous  and  detestable — behold  what  it  was  in  those  ages 
which  they  themselves  call  the  ages  by  excellence,  the  pure  ages.\ 

As  to  the  worship  of  hyperdulia^  (of  the  Blessed  Virgin,)  which, 
without  being  adoration — which  God  forbid  it  was ! — ^is  far  superior 
to  that  of  the  saints,  it  commenced,  apparently,  at  her  very  tomb.  <*■ ' 
The  Jewish  doctors  have  preserved  to  us,  in  the  Talmud,  a historical 
fact  long  unknown,  which  establishes  the  high  antiquity  of  this  pious 
veneration  so  much  blasphemed.  A tradition  of  the  temple,  recorded 
in  their  Toldos — that  book  wherein  the  Virgin  is  so  gi’ossly  abused, 
and  which  tliey  early  circulated  through  Greece,  Persia,  and  every 
place  where  it  could  at  all  injure  Christianity — relates  that  the 
Nazar eues^  who  came  to  pray  at  the  tomb  of  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
underwent  a violent  persecntion  from  the  princes  of  the  synagogue, 
and  that  a hundred  Christians,  kinsfolk  of  Jesus  Christ,  were  put  to 
death  for  having  raised  an  oratory  over  her  tomb.§  This  act  of 
barbarous  fanaticism  of  which  they  boast,  being  quite  conformable 
to  their  treatment  of  St.  Stephen,  St.  J ames,  and  ■ St.  Paul,  and  the 
oratory  erected  over  a venerated  tomb  being  in  no  way  obnoxious 
to  their  customs  and  traditions,  this  fact,  it  seems  to  us,  may  be 


* St.  Cyprian,  Epist.  28. 
f St.  Chrysost.,  Horn,  66  ad  pop,  Antioch. 

"I  Daille,  in  his  book  of  Latin  Tradition^j  b.  iv.,  ch.  16. 
§ Toldos  Huldr,^  p.  115 
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regarded  as  authentic,  even  without  any  very  great  stretch  of 
credulity. 

Tradition,  supported  hy  religious  monuments,  asserts  that  the 
worship  of  Mary  is  of  Apostolic  tradition.  St.  Peter,  on  his  way  to 
Antioch,  raised,  it  is  said,  in  one  of  the  cities  of  ancient  Phoenicia, 
an  oratory  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  gave  it  a solemn  consecration ; 
St.  John  the  Apostle  placed  the  beautiful  church  of  Lydda  under 
the  invocation  of  his  adoptive  mother;  the  first  church  of  Milan 
was  dedicated  to  Maiy  by  St.  Barnabas  the  Apostle.  Our  Lady 
of  the  Pillar^  in  Spain,  and  Our  Lady  of  Carmel^  in  Syria,  dispute 
the  priority  with  these  churches,  and  their  claims  are  more  boldly 
advanced,  though  more  contestable.  According  to  the  Spanish 
I tradition,*  the  Blessed  Virgin  should  have  apj^eared  to  St.  James, 
before  her  death,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ebro,  and  commanded  him  to 
build  a church  on  that  spot.  According  to  the  Syrian  tradition, 
the  prophet  Agabus,  the  same  who  predicted  the  famine  which 
took  place  under  Claudius,  should  have  erected,  also  in  the  Virgin’s 
lifetime,  that  church  which  is  seen  from  so  far  at  sea,  and  where 
pilgrims  and  travellers  of  all  religions  and  of  every  region  receive, 
in  the  name  of  Mary,  such  affecting  hospitality.  Without  disputing 
the  antiquity  of  these  two  sanctuaries,  very  venerable  indeed,  and 
justly  revered  by  all  nations,  w'e  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  humblest  of  the  daughters 
of  Eve,  would  have  solicited  the  Apostles,  during  her  lifetime,  to 
build  churches  in  her  honour.  That  the  gratitude  of  nations  and 
the  piety  of  the  Apostles  may  have  erected  them  after  her  death, 
is  both  simple  and  natural,  but  that  she  gave  orders  for  any  during 
her  life  is  extremely  doubtful. 

As  to  the  oratory  of  Carmel,  Flavius  Josephus,  who  particularly 
mentions  the  disciples  of  Elias  in  connection  with  Vespasian,  (to 
whom  one  of  them  promised  the  empire,)  nowhere  says  that  they 
were  then  converted  to  Christianity,  and  the  contrary  is  inferred 
from  his  recital.  This  negative  authority  is  veiy  important. 


* Cronologia  sacra  , al  ano  35  de  Cristo. 
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BEFORE  CONSTANTINE. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE  EAST.  — IDOLS. 

As  we  have  already  observed,  the  devotion  to  the  Mother  of 
God  had  its  origin  at  her  very  tomb,  and  the  first  lamp  lighted  in 
honour  of  Mary  was  a sepulchral  lamp,  around  which  the  Christians 
of  Jerusalem  came  to  pray.  This,  it  would  seem,  did  not  last  long  ; 
the  synagogue — oppressive,  like  all  dominations  beset  by  the  fear 
of  sudden  overthrow,  and  suspicious,  like  all  who  are  conscious  of 
evil-doing — became  alarmed  at  the  simple  homage  rendered  to  the 
mother  of  the  young  prophet  whom  it  had  not  only  refused,  after 
all  his  miracles,  to  acknowledge  as  the  Messiah,  but  audaciously 
crucified,  as  a seditious  man  and  an  impostor,  between  two  thieves. 
It  extinguished  the  lamps,  silenced  the  hymns,  and  mercilessly  killed 
the  first  servants  of  Mary;  so,  at  least,  we  are  infonned  by  the 
synagogue  itself,  and  we  know  that  it  ivas  very  fit  to  do  it.  This 
was  done  a little  through  fanaticism,  a little  through  self-love,  and  a 
little  through  fear.  The  Jewish  authorities  would  not  that  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whom  they  had  unjustly  condemned  to  an 
ignominious  death,  should  arise,  he  and  his,  from  the  obloquy  of  the 
Golgotha.  It  was  annoying  to  hear  that  the  Galilean  whom  they 
called  a son  of  Belial,  and  whose  miracles  they  treated  as  vain 
illusions,  was  truly  God,  and  his  mother  a great  saint ; and  then  it 
feared  that  this  new  worship,  connected  with  the  religion  of  the 
tombs,  and  supported  by  the  incontestable  miracles  wrought  by  the 
Apostles  in  Jerusalem,  might  operate  ivjurimishj  on  fields  mind 
of  the  multitude  and  provoke  a dangerous  reaction  in  favour  of  the 
crucified  prophet.  In  fine,  as  it  frankly  acknowledged  to  Peter  and 
John,  it  had  no  wish  to  be  called  on  by  the  people  to  account  for 
the  blood  of  Jesus. 
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For  all  these  reasons,  the  senators  and  chief  priests  took  another 
step  on  the  slippery  road  of  guilt,  in  order  to  justify  the  ahominable 
sentence  which  they  had  wrung  from  the  Komaiis,  and  they  openly 
boasted  of  having  stifled  in  the  bud  the  devotion  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  Their  iniquitous  hopes  w^ere  defeated.  The  most  furious 
tyrants,  even  when  most  implicitly  olieyed  in  the  gloomy  caprices 
of  their  cruelty,  cannot  kill  i*emembrance,  that  flower  of  the  soul 
which  blooms,  mysterious  and  consoling,  in  the  inaccessible  region 
of  ideas,  and  is  but  rooted  the  more  firmly  by  the  wdnd  of  perse- 
cution. The  memory  of  the  Virgin-mother  resisted  this  Jewish 
hurricane ; people  sang  no  more  in  her  grotto,  but  they  went  there 
to  weep,  and  the  teai*s  w^hich  devotion  sheds  are  equal  to  the  incense 
of  Saba,  wdiich,  itself,  tnckles  like  team  from  the  pierced  bark. 

Violently  uprooted  by  the  sacrilegious  hands  of  the  princes  of  the 
reprobate  people  of  God,  the  veneration  of  Mary  was  transplanted 
by  the  Apostles  to  the  still  idolatrous  land  of  the  stranger.  In 
their  own  lifetime  they  saw  it  beginning  to  appear  in  Syria,  Meso- 
potamia, Asia  Minor,  Egypt  and  Spain.  It  is  true,  that  this  devotion, 
so  tender  and  so  poetical,  which  was  to  replace  the  impure  and 
seductive  w^omhip  of  the  divinities  of  Olympus,  shone,  at  first,  but 
like  a small  star  on  the  zenith  of  a few  cities ; for  Christianity  was, 
in  the  beginning,  only  the  religion  of  cities,  and  of  the  common 
people  in  tliose  cities.  Paganism,  repudiated  by  all  serious  minds, 
despised  by  philosophem,  ridiculed  on  the  stage,  where  men  publicly 
read  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Jupiter^  deceased^  and  scoflfed  at 
in  the  true  Voltairian  style  by  the  young  Epicureans  of  the  imperial 
court,*  retained,  nevertheless,  an  incredible  number  of  partisans ; 
connected  with  numerous  interests,  defended  by  prejudice  and  by 
ancient  superstitions,  attractive  from  the  splendour  of  its  festivals, 
and  mingled  with  every  glorious  recollection,  it  still  dazzled,  though 
on  its  decline.  Proud  of  its  advantages,  it  did  not,  at  first,  conde- 
scend to  fear  the  carpenter'* s son  and  the  young  spinner  of  Nazareth.^ 


* Most  people  are  familiar  with  the  sarcastic  jest  of  that  courtier  of  Nero,  who, 
beii\^  scolded  and  threatened  by  an  old  pri(»stcss  for  having  killed  one  of  her  sacred 
geese,  threw  her  two  gold  pieces,  saying,  “ There,  you  can  buy  both  gods  and  geese.” 
f See  Cclsus. 
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How  could  it  fear  them  ? it  saw  them  not.  The  religion  of  the  poor 
God  and  his  holy  mother  advanced,  noiselessly,  by  the  rough  and 
toilsome  medium  of  the  people  ; it  addressed  itself  especially  to  the 
artisan,  the  woman,  the  slave,  to  all,  in  fine,  who  were  weak  and 
lowly,  and  oppressed  by  pagan  society — that  society  so  profoundly 
selfish,  so  avaricious,  so  effeminate  and  corrupt,  and  which  was 
brilliant  and  cold  as  its  marble  gods. 

It  was  soon  perceived  that  the  moral  world — ^that  old  decrepit 
Titan — was  growing  young  again  under  the  mighty  though  secret 
influence  of  a regenerating  charm.  What  magician  had  restored  to 
that  new  .^on  the  fresh,  warm  blood  of  its  earlier  years  ? What 
new  Prometheus  had  scaled  the  heights  of  heaven  to  bring  down  to 
man,  frozen  to  death  by  selfishness,  a spark  of  the  sacred  fire  ? For 
there  was  no  overlooking  the  fact  that  society  was  pregnant  of 
something  sfrange  and  grand  which  was  to  restore  its  piistine  love-  j 
liness  and  strength  ; it  was  becoming  again,  to  all  appearance,  what^ 
it  was  in  the  days  so  lamented  by  Horace,  when  it  despised  pomp, 
honoured  the  gods,  and  esteemed  poverty  as  an  honour.  Invisible, 
but  persevering  hands,  seemed  afready  to  have  raised  from  their 
ruins,  where  they  lay  beneath  the  gra&s  of  ages,  the  altar  of  chastity, 
and  the  austere  temples  of  Faith,  Honour,  and  Virtue.  Beneficence, 
long  unhonoured  with  the  smoke  of  sacrifice,  in  the  frantic 
pursuit  of  material  pleasures,  began  once  more,  it  seems,  to  be 
mysteriously  respected.  The  old  equality  of  the  age  of  Saturn 
re-appeared  here  and  th^re  on  the  eai’th.  In  fine.  Humanity  bore 
in  her  arms  the  children  whom  the  elegant  matrons  of  pagan  society 
exposed  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  and 
on  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  where  the  eagles,  dogs,  and  wild 
beasts  tore  them  to  pieces.*  Charity,  sustaining  with  one  vigorous 
arm  the  old  man  panting  under  his  load  of  toil,  extended  the  other 
to  the  infirm  creatures  abandoned  on  the  steps  of  the  temples.  O, 
gods  of  Greece,  wandering  gods  who  were  sheltered  beneath  the 
cottage-roof  of  Philemon  and  Baucis,  did  you  again  traverse  the 


* Philo  gives  details  of  this  abominable  custom  of  exposing  helpless  abandoned 
children,  which  are  enough  to  make  one’s  hair  stand  on  end.  It  was  only  the  Jews 
who  then  condemned  this  barbarous  practice. 
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earth  to  restore  thereon  the  fair  reigu  of  virtue  ? Not  so ; for  you 
were,  as  the  Seripture  says,  deaf  gods,  jiowerless  gods,  blind  gods, 
or,  rather,  you  were  notliing. 

Behold ! In  the  midst  of  that  society — luxurious,  effeminate, 
crowned  with  roses,  drinking  to  the  gods  of  Olympus  from  golden 
cups — there  are  seen,  here  and  there,  grou])s  of  jiei'sons  with  noble 
aspect  and  austere  demeanour,  who  avert  their  eyes  from  those 
pagan  orgies  with  indignation  mingled  with  ridicule.  . . . Can  these 
be  Stoic  philosopher?  No;  for  they  give  a tear  of  pity  to  the 
supplicating  poor,  while  placing  in  their  hand  the  liberal  alms, 
concealing  themselves  as  they  do  so.  Can  that  be  a vestal,  that 
young  maiden  who  walks,  with  folded  hands  and  eyes  cast  down, 
beside  her  mother,  veiled  like  hei-self?  No;  for  slie  has  neither  the 
embroidered  zone,  nor  the  purple-bordered  robes  of  the  amaUe  * 
and  modesty  is  her  only  ornament.  Those  youthful  widows  who 
light  no  more  the  hymeneal  torch,f  whilst  the  great  ladies  of 
paganism  reckon  their  divorces  by  consulates, J whence  come  they? 
And  those  young  men  ^^•ho  bow  with  reverence  before  the  aged, 
blush  like  young  nn^idens,  and  yet,  in  war,  are  brave  as  lions,  who 
are  they  ? They  are  not  seen  in  the  theatre,  they  frequent  not  the 
circus,  they  figure  not  in  the  pagan  festivals  with  garlands  of  flowers 
or  baskets  of  sacred  fruit  on  their  heads,  and  pass  by  the  stately 
temples  of  Greece  and  Rome  without  entering.  The  sight  of  a 
sacrifice  makes  them  fly,  and  they  quickly  shake  off"  from  their  dark 
cloaks  the  drops  of  purifying  water  whiclj  fall  on  them  by  chance. 
Finally,  they  prefer  to  die  rather  than  touch  the  meats  offered  to 
the  gods.  Can  these  men  be  impious,  they  whose  hands  close  with 
gold  the  gaping  wounds  of  misery,  whose  lives  are  the  mirror  of 


* Tlie  vestals  bore  tlic  name  of  Amalce  in  mcinory  of  Amnta,  the  first  Roman 
virgin  who  was  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  Vesta.  (Aulu-Gell.,  b.  i.,  ch.  12.) 

f The  austere  chastity  of  the  Christian  women  e.xcited  the  admiration  of  the  pagans 
themselves.  St.  John  Chrysostom  mentions  that  the  famous  sophist  Libanius,  from 
whom  he  took  lessons  in  oratory,  hearing  from  him  that  his  mother  had  been  left  a 
widow  at  twenty,  and  would  never  take  a second  husband,  exclaimed,  turning  to  his 
idolatrous  audience,  “ O gods  of  Greece  I what  women  are  found  amongst  these 
Christians  1”  (iSaneti  Chrysostomi  xnta.) 

J Seneca,  Treatise  on  Favours,  b.  iii. 
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propriety?  No;  for  they  assemble  thrice  in  the  day,  and  sometimes 
in  the  night,*  to  pray  in  common,  with  uplifted  hands,  to  an 
unknown  God ; and,  on  the  altar  of  their  ancient  household  deities, 
where  the  lamp  still  bums,f  may  be  seen  the  graceful  image  of  a 
young  Asiatic  woman,  half  veiled  in  a light  blue  drapery,  J holding 
in  her  arms  a divine  infant.  That  woman,  with  the  calm,  deep 
eyes,  is  the  Inspirer  of  chastity,  modesty,  devotion,  mercy;  the 
guardian  of  honour,  the  protectress  of  home’,  in  a word,  that  sweet 
Virgin  Mary  to  whom  the  Greeks  have  given  the  beautiful  name 
of  Panagia,  which  means  cHl  holy. 

Asia  claims  the  honour  of  having  placed  the  first  oratory  and 
chapel  under  the  invocation  of  Mary;  the  most  ancient  of  these 
shrines  was  Our  Lady  of  Tortosa,  which  St.  Peter  himself  founded,  ^ 
according  to  the  Eastern  traditions,  on  the  coasts  of  Phoenicia. 
These  early  Syrian  churches  were,  at  first,  but  very  simple  struc- 
tures, with  cedar  roofs  and  latticed  windows.  The  altar  was  turned 
towards  the  west,  like  that  of  Jenisalem,  and  during  the  day  a 
wooden  screen  concealed  the  sanctuary,  in  memory  of  the  fiimons 
veil  of  the  Holy  of  Holies.  There  were  crosses  in  those  churches ; 
and  there  were  also,  at  a veiy  early  period,  pictures  of  Mary,  for 
tradition  relates  that  her  image  was  painted  on  one  of  the  pillars  in 
the  beautiful  church  of  Lydda,  which  had  been  dedicated  to  her  by 
her  adopted  son,  and  that  St.  Luke  presented  to  the  cathedral  of 
Antioch  a portrait  of  the  Virgin  painted  by  himself.  This  image; 


* The  first  Christians  met  to  pray  at  the  hours  of  Tierce,  Sexte,  and  None,  as 
mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ; they  passed  the  night  in  prayer  on  the  eve  of 
great  festivals,  singing  hymns  in  honour  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  St.  Ba.sil  and  Socrates 
testify. 

f The  gods  which  were  indiscriminately  named  Lares  or  Penates  were  the  tutelary 
gods  of  houses.  They  had  their  own  distinct  worship.  Wine  and  incense  were 
offered  to  them  ; they  were  crowned  with  flowers,  and  a lamp  was  kept  burning  before 
their  little  statues.  There  was  found,  under  ground,  in  Lyons,  in  1505,  a copper 
lamp  with  two  sockets,  the  chain  sealed  in  a piece  of  marble,  bearing  this  inscription  : 

LaribuB  sacrum. 

P.  F.  Roraum — 

which  signifies,  Puhliccs  felicitati  Romanorum. 

J In  the  oldest  pictures  of  the  Virgin,  being  those  painted  on  wood,  whose  high 
antiquity  is  indisputable,  she  wears  almost  always  a blue  veil. 
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to  which  the  mother  of  God  was  believed  to  have  attached  signal 
graces,  became  so  famous  that  the  Empress  Pulcheria  had  it  brought 
to  Constantinople,  where  she  built  a magnificent  church  to  place  it  in. 

Edessa,  the  capital  city  of  that  king  Abgarus  who  was  on  the 
point  of  making  war  on  the  Jews  to  revenge  the  death  of  our  Lord, 
and  who  was  only  prevented  from  doing  so  through  fear  of  the 
Bomans,  their  masters,  as  Eusebius  tells  us,  had  also,  in  the  fiist 
century,  its  church  of  Our  Lady,  adorned  with  a miraculous  image. 
Egypt  boasts  of  having  had,  about  the  same  time.  Our  Lady  of 
Alexandria,  and  Saragossa  in  Spain,  then  called  Caesar  Augusta,  its 
famous  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Pillar.  But  no  where  was  the 
devotion  to  Mary  carried  on  with  such  enthusiastic  fervour  as  in 
Asia  Minor.  Ephesus,  where  the  memory  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
was  stm  fresh  and  vivid,  soon  built  in  honour  of  Mary  the  Miriam^ 
a superb  cathedral,  wherein  was  held,  in  the  fifth  century,  the 
famous  council  which  confirmed  her  proud  title  of  Mother  of  God. 

This  example  was  followed  from  one  end  of  the  immense  Boman 
provinces  to  the  other.  Phrygia,  having  become  Christian,  con- 
signed to  oblivion  those  Trojan  gods  sung  by  Homer ; Cappadocia 
suffered  those  sacred  fires  to  die  away  which  the  Persians  had 
kindled  side  by  side  with'  the  elegant  temples  of  the  Grecian 
deities;  and  the  caverns,  whose  gloomy  vaults  had  so  recently 
witnessed  the  bloody  mysteries  of  Mithra,'*  became,  during  the 
religious  persecutions — which  no  where  broke  out  with  greater 
fury  than  amongst  those  Greek  colonies — a place  of  refuge  for  the 
Christians  and  their  proscribed  God.  At  length,  the  gods  of 
Greece — ^those  indigenous  deities,  sprung  from  the  sparkling  foam 
of  the  .^gean  sea,  bom  under  the  still-existing  palms  of  the 


* The  worship  of  Mithra,  before  it  reached  Greece  or  Rome,  had  passed  from 
Persia  into  Cappadocia,  where  Strabo,  who  travelled  there,  says  that  he  saw  a great 
number  of  the  priests  of  Mithra.  The  mysteries  of  Mithra,  which  were  celebrated  in 
the  depth  of  caverns,  were  something  horrible,  according  to  the  holy  Fathers.  Human 
victims  were  there  sacrificed,  as  appears  from  a fact  mentioned  by  Socrates  in  his 
Ecclesiastical  History,  viz.,  that  the  Christians  of  Alexandria  having  discovered  a ' 

den  which  had  been  long  closed  up,  and  in  which  the  Mithraic  mysteries  were  said 
to  have  been  formerly  celebrated,  they  found  therein  human  skulls  and  bones  which 
they  took  out  to  show  to  the  people  of  that  great  city. 
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Cyclades,  or  cradled  in  the  shade  of  the  woods  which  crown  the 
lofty  mountains  of  Crete — were  abandoned  for  the  God  who  died 
on  Calvary,  and  the  humble  Virgin  of  Nazareth;  so  truly,  so 
entirely  abandoned,  that  Pliny  the  younger,  on  his  arrival  in 
Bythinia,  of  which  province  he  had  been  named  governor,  wrote  to 
Trajan  that  Christianity  had  not  only  invaded  the  cities,  but  the 
rural  districts,  so  much  so  that  he  had  found  the  temples  of  the 
gods  of  the  empire  completely  deserted.* 

Asia  Minor  possessed,  from  the  earliest  times,  miraculous  images 
of  Our  Lady.  The  two  most  famous  were  that  of  Didynia,  where 
St.  Basil,  during  the  reign  of  Julian,  went  to  pray  for  the  afflicted 
Church,  and  that  of  Sosopoli,  an  image  painted  on  wood,  from 
which  there  oozed  out  a marvellous  oil,  which  operated  the  aston- 
ishing cures  referred  to  in  the  second  council  of  Nice. 

Greece,  that  brilliant  land  of  arts  and  letters,  was  not  more  tardy 
in  honouring  Mary.  In  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  Corinth,  where  Greek 
liberty,  like  an  expiring  lamp,  had  given  one  last  brilliant  flash,  was 
converted  almost  entirely  to  Christianity.  The  faithful  met,  at  first, 
in  the  vast  halls  of  private  houses,  where  the  Virgin  was  solemnly 
invoked.  By  degrees,  the  temples  of  Paganism  were  deserted,  and 
after  the  lapse  of  a hundred  years  the  curious  traveller  made  his 
way  alone  up  the  steep  sides  of  the  Acro-Ceraunes  to  visit  the  tem- 
ple of  Venus,  whose  lofty  porticos,  rising  above  the  surrounding  sea 
of  green  foliage,  were  traced  on  the  Grecian  sky,  so  deeply,  darkly 
blue.  The  protecting  goddess  of  the  Corinthians  had  been  dethroned 
by  the  holy  woman  who  re-established  in  that  effeminate  country 
modesty,  so  long  unknown,  and  maternity,  so  long  despised.  Thanks 
to  her,  the  pure  pleasures  of  the  domestic  circle,  the  touching  joys  of 
home,  were  easily  substituted  for  the  shameful  disorders,  the  gigan- 
tic orgies,  the  depraved  morals  of  that  small  republic  which  had  ever 
led  the  van  in  the  march  of  corruption.  Corinth  transfigured  be- 
came a Christian  Sparta,  and  the  eulogy  pronounced  on  its  Church 
by  St.  Clement,  the  pope,  towards  the  end  of  the  first  century,  gives 
a marvellous  idea  of  its  fervour. 


* Pliny,  lib.  x.,  epist.  97. 
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Arcadia,  whose  forests  were  peojded  with  rural  gods,  and  where 
every  grotto,  every  murmuring  spring  had  its  altar,  likewise  abjured, 
though  not  so  promptly,  the  worsliip  of  Pan  and  the  Naiads  for  the 
veneration  of  the  humble  Virgin,  whose  divine  child  was  pleased  to 
receive  his  fii’st  homage  from  simple  shepherds.  But  as  ancient  su- 
pei-stitions  are  more  difficult  to  eradicate  from  rural  districts  than 
from  any  other  places,  it  was  long  believed  in  the  Arcadian  hamlets 
that  Diana  still  folloAved  the  chase  in  the  depth  of  the  great  forests 
of  Menales  and  Lyceum.  Young  and  credulous  shepherdesses,  divi- 
ded between  the  Christian  faith  and  their  ancestral  superstitions, 
sometimes  imagined  that  they  saw,  by  the  flickering  light  of  the 
moon,  fair  white  Dryads  amongst  the  trees.  Naiads  bending  pensively 
over  the  spriugs,  or  playful  elves  dancing  on  the  buttercups  and 
daisies  in  the  meadows.  But,  about  the  time  of  Constantine,  the 
Blessed  Virgin  had  defliiitely  prevailed  over  deified  nature ; and  the 
numerous  churches  bearing  her  name,  which  stiU  adorn  the  rustic 
scenes  of  the  land  of  the  ancient  Pelages,  attest  the  profound  devo- 
tion of  the  Arcadians  to  the  Viigin  Mother. 

Elida,  too,  very  early  built  a church  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin on  the  banks  of  its  romantic  river,  the  Alpheus,  and  as  it  was 
surrounded  by  noble  vineyards,  it  received  the  name  of  Our  Lady 
of  Grapes. 

Macedonia  preceded  Greece  proper  in  the  veneration  of  Mary. 
Thessalonica  had  a bishopric  even  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  and 
its  church  was  a superb  edifice  with  jasper  columns,  dedicated  by 
the  pious  Macedonians  to  the  Blessed  Virgin;  this  structure  is  stUl 
to  be  seen,  but  the  Turks  have  converted  it  into  a mosque.* 

Nero,  travelling  in  the  Peloponnesus,  did  not  dare  to  cross  the  fron- 
tiers of  Laconia ; the  stern  gloom  of  Sparta  inspired  him  with  fear. 
The  mild,  sweet  Virgin  of  Galilee  was  more  valiant  than  Caesar ; she 
passed  the  Eurotes,  which  hides  its  waves  under  rose-bays,  and 
presented  herself  to  the  people  of  Leonidas,  whose  ancient  virtue  was 
preserved  in  the  bitter,  but  imdgorating  waters  of  poverty.  She 
was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm,  and  that  brave  people  hastened  to 


* Wheeler's  Travels. 
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build  the  fairest  church  of  Greece  in  honour  of  that  young  foreign 
Viigiu  who  came  to  teach  the  daughter  of  S2)arta  to  cast  down  their 
eyes. 

Ever  since  that  time,  Mary  reigns  in  Sjiarta  with  absolute  power ; 
for  her  are  culled  the  earliest  violets  that  bloom  by  the  Eurota’s 
stream ; it  is  before  her  image,  rudely  painted  in  red  and  blue  on 
the  walls  of  their  dwellings,  that  the  young  Lacedemonians  nightly 
light  a lamp  of  clay  or  bronze ; a pious  act  which  is  duly  noticed 
when  the  Grecian  women  pronounce  the  funeral  eulogium  of  the 
dead.  Finally,  the  inhabitants  of  Laconia  substituted  the  name  of 
Christ  and  the  Virgin  wherever  their  ancestors  introduced  the  name 
of  Jupiter  in  affirmation,  and  this  oath  has  become  of  such  common 
use  that  even  the  Turks  of  Misistra,  prior  to  the  Greek  revolution, 
instead  of  sweaiing  by  Allah  and  by  Mahomet,  like  the  other  Mus- 
sulmen,  swore,  like  the  Greeks  of  Sjiarta,  by  the  Blessed  Virgin.* 

Athens,  the  elegant  and  learned,  celebrated  for  its  monuments, 
the  finest  in  the  world,  and  its  schools,  which  were  frequented  by 
the  flower  of  the  studious  youth  of  Europe  and  Asia — Athens  was 
slower  in  being  converted  to  Christianity  than  the  other  countries  of 
Greece.  From  the  earliest  times,  however,  it  had  had  a bishop  and 
a church  dedicated  to  Mary,  Our  Lady  Spilioiissa,  or  our  Lady  of 
the  Grotto ; but  polytheism  was  sheltered  under  the  brilliant  aegis 
of  Minerva,  and  Athens  was  at  the  same  time  full  of  Christian 
churches  and  of  idols.  It  was  in  one  of  these  churches  that  Julian 
filled  the  office  of  lector,  by  command  of  the  Emperor  Constantins ; 
but  it  was  in  the  Parthenon  that  he  was  to  plan  the  revival  of  idol- 
atry, while  reading  Homer. 

That  the  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  had  a powerful  influence 
on  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  Greece  and  in  Asia,  is  a fact  which 
the  habits  and  tastes  of  the  Levantines  would  have  rendered  proba- 
ble even  were  it  not  attested,  before  all  the  bishops  of  the  East,  by 
St.  Cyril,  at  the  first  council  of  Ephesus,  in  a discourse  which  is  still 
extant.  “ Had,  Mary,  Mother  of  God  1”  said  that  holy  and  learned 
bishop ; “ it  is  through  you  that,  in  the  cities,  the  towns,  and  the 


* Pouquoville,  Voyage  en  Moree,  t.  ler. 
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islands,  of  those  who  have  received  the  true  faith,  numerous  churches 
have  been  founded  !”* 

Beyond  the  great  sea,  several  tribes  of  Arabs  were  converted  to 
Christianity,  and  greatly  honoured  Mary,  the  Sultana  of  heaven,  as 
they  still  call  her.  Seated  in  the  shade  of  the  date-trees  or  tama- 
rinds, which  flourish  best  on  the  margin  of  brackish  streams,  and  in- 
haling with  delight  the  freshness  which  the  night  brings  in  those 
burning  regions,f  the  story-tellers  of  the  Christian  tribes,  by  the 
light  of  those  eternal  lamps  of  God  which  they  suppose  fastened  by 
chains  of  gold  to  the  vault  of  the  firmament,  J related  the  principal 
facts  in  the  life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  colouring  them  with  that  mar- 
vellous tint  so  pleasing  to  the  sons  of  Ishmael.  They  told,  accord- 
ing to  the  Arab  gospel  of  the  holy  childhood  and  the  traditions  of 
the  desert,  how  the  holy  angels  came  to  bring  to  the  Virgin,  in  the 
temple  where  Zachary,  her  guardian,  had  placed  her,  delicious  dates, 
amber  grapes,  figs  sweeter  than  honey,  and  odorous  flowers  gathered 
in  the  celestial  gardens  where  limpid  streams  and  green  trees  abound ; 
for  Paradise,  in  warm  climates,  is  always  composed  of  fresh  waters  and 
cool  shades.  And  there,  they  recite,  in  their  own  peculiar  style, 
the  prodigies  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  which  they  still  call  (Mussul- 
men  as  they  have  since  become)  al  milad — the  hirth  by  excellence. 
They  placed  the  scene  in  the  desert,  on  the  banks  of  a stream  and  at 
the  foot  of  a withered  palm-tree,  which  was  suddenly  covered  vuth 
leaves  and  fruit  at  the  bidding  of  the  angel  Gabriel,  whom  God  had 
sent  to  console  Mary.  These  marvellous  tales  increasing  their  ven- 
eration for  the  Blessed  Virgin,  they  believed,  in  time,  that  they 
might  adore,  in  heaven,  her  whom  angels  had  served  on  earth,  and 
they  oflered  her,  in  fact,  oblations  of  cakes  made  of  flour  and  honey; 


* S.  Cyr.  Alex.  Oper.,  y.  t.,  p.  2. 

f Wliilst  the  sun  is  above  tlie  liorizon,  os  the  heat  is  excessive  in  their  climate,  the 
Arabs  u.sually  remain  under  their  tents.  They  go  out  when  sunset  draws  near,  and 
tlien  enjoy  the  charms  of  a lovelier  sky  and  cooler  air.  The  night  is  partly  for  them 
what  the  day  is  for  ns.  Ilcnce  their  poets  never  extol  the  charms  of  a fine  day  ; but 
N- the  word.s,  “ Lcili  I leili ! O night  I 0 night  I”  are  repeated  in  all  their  songs.  (Sab., 
note  on  the  7th  ch.  of  the  Koran.) 

J The  first  sky  is  of  pure  silver  ; it  is  from  its  beautiful  vault  that  the  stars  are  sus- 
pended with  strong  chains  of  gold.  {Koran,  the  legend  of  Mahomet,  by  Savary,  p.  15.) 
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hence  their  name  of  collyridians,  from  the  Greek  word  cdllyre  (cake). 
St.  Epiphanius  warmly  rebukes  them  for  this  worship,  which  exceeded 
the  prescribed  limits,  explaining  to  them  that  oblation  and  sacrifice 
are  only  to  be  offered  to  God. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  idolatrous  Arabs  had  placed  the  image  of 
Mary  in  the  Caaba,  amongst  the  angels,  whom  they  represented  un- 
der the  figure  of  young  women,  and  called  the  daughters  of  God* 
Mary,  whom  they  had  made  the  sister  of  those  pure  spirits,  came  in 
for  a share  of  the  divine  honours  paid  to  them.  They  sacrificed 
to  her  victims  adorned  with  leaves  and  flowers ; they  offered  to  her 
the  flrst  of  their  crops,  together  with  the  first  dates  from  their  trees, 
and,  in  golden  vases,  the  frothy  milk  of  the  sacred  camels.f  The 
image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  with  the  divine  child  in  her  arms  re- 
mained in  the  temple  of  Mecca  tiU  the  time  of  Mahomet,  who  had 
it  removed  with  the  genii  and  the  angels. 

The  holy  name  of  Mary  began  to  be  invoked  amongst  the  nations 
who  dwell  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Euxine  seas  ; but  the  shrines 
of  Judea  and  the  scenes  of  the  Redemption  were,  alas ! profaned  by 
Greek  and  Syrian  idols  which  were  only  overthrown  under  Constan- 
tine. The  statue  of  Jupiter  was  sacrilegiously  raised  on  the  sjwt 
where  the  weeping  Mary  saw  Jesus  crucified,  and  it  was  to  Adonis 
that  sacrifice  was  offered  in  the  cave  of  Bethlehem. 


* Geladeddia,  note  on  the  16th  ch.  of  the  Koran. 

f The  idolatroos  Arabs  had  several  she-camels  consecrated  to  the  gods  of  the  Caa- 
ba ; the  cream  of  their  milk  served  to  make  libations.  (Savary,  in  a note  on  the  5th 
ch.  of  the  Koran.)  The  inhabitants  of  Mecca  offered  one  portion  of  their  fruits  and  of 
their  flocks  to  God,  another  to  their  idols.  (Geladeddin,  note  on  the  6th  ch.  of  the 
Koran.) 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  WEST.  — THE  CATACOMBS. 

The  sacred  vine  of  Christianity  already  flourished  in  Asia  so  as  to 
extend  its  branches  over  a multitude  of  nations  ;*  but  it  did  not  take 
root  so  quickly  in  the  West.  Rome,  thoroughly  idolatrous — ^Rome, 
drunk  with  the  blood  of  martyrs,  which  she  shed  like  water — ^Rome 
protected  polytheism  with  all  her  power,  and  her  power  extended 
over  an  entire  world ! In  the  east,  a mysterious  sign,  which  made 
Satan  tremble  in  the  depth  of  the  fiery  abyss,  announced  that  the  king- 
dom of  God  was  near ; but  in  Italy,  and  the  regions  beyond  the  Alps, 
Christianity  was,  as  yet,  in  the  condition  of  a secret  society ; people 
were  received  into  its  ranks  with  all  manner  of  caution  and  even 
mystery  ; its  members  recognized  each  other  by  certain  signs ; and, 
doubtless,  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  origin  of  which  is  unknown,  was 
one  of  those  mysterious  signs,  which  revealed  an  unknown  Christian 
to  his  brethren  scattered  through  the  crowd.  It  was  not  that  the 
Christians  were  so  few  in  the  regions  of  the  West;  they  were  already 
suflficiently  numerous  to  form  armies  ; but  persecuted  by  idolatrous 
governors,  tracked  like  wild  beasts,  and  finding  no  protection  in 
the  Roman  laws,  which  recognized  only  to  punish  them,  they  lived 
isolated  as  drops  vp)on  the  grass,  as  a dexo  from  the  Lord,  which 
waiteth  not  for  man,  nor  tarrietli  for  the  children  of  men.\ 

The  first  Latin  churches  were  domestic  chapels,  and  the  first  altars, 
portable  wooden  chests  like  the  Ark,  having  the  same  form  and  the 
same  iron  rings. J Those  primitive  churches  of  Rome,  which  were 


* We  learn  from  Arnobus  and  Eusebius  that  the  Gospel,  during  the  three  first  cen- 
turies, had  spread  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire,  amongst  the  Persians, 
the  Parthians,  the  Scythians,  and  many  other  nations  whom  they  do  not  name. 
( Arnob.,  Adv.  Genies^  lib.  ii.  ch.  12. — Euseb.,  Demonst.  Evang.  1.  iii.  eh.  5. 
f Micheas,  ch.  v.,  v.  7. 

J One  of  these  altars,  whereon  St.  Peter  was  thought  to  have  celebrated  the  divine 
mysteries,  and  which  Pope  St.  Sylvester  inclosed  under  the  high  altar  of  St.  John  of 
Lateran,  was  examined  on  the  29th  of  March,  1658,  under  Alexander  YII.,  by  the 
Cavalier  Baromini,  in  concert  with  the  chief  sacristan  of  the  church  ; it  is  four  palms 
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in  existence  before  the  arrival  of  St.  Paul,  were  composed  chiefly  of 
Greeks  and  converted  Jews;  but  the  Roman  people  soon  heard  speak 
of  that  new  law  which  said  that  all  men  are  brethren,  that  they  are 
all  equals,  and  ought  to  love  each  other.  They  found  this  holy  law 
both  fair  and  good ; they  would  follow  it,  and  came  in  crowds  to 
receive  the  regenerating  waters  of  baptism.  “ It  was  then  perceived,” 
says  Tacitus,  “ that  Rome  contained  an  incredible  number  of  Chris- 
tians.”* The  pagan  priests  were  troubled ; Nero,  emperor  and  su- 
preme pontiff  took  the  alarm,  and  the  persecutions  commenced.f 
They  assembled,  at  first,  wherever  they  could,  as  St.  Justin,  the 
martyr,  said  when  asked  by  the  prefect  of  Rome  where  the  Chris- 
tians were  accustomed  to  meet ; but  the  halls  and  upper  chambere 
of  private  houses  becoming  too  small,  and  the  scrutiny  of  the  senate 
daily  more  rigorous,  it  became  necessary  to  seek  a temple  vast 
enough  to  contain  a great  multitude  of  people,  and  so  hidden  as  to 
escape  the  eyes  of  that  host  of  spies  which  then  infested  the  empire, 
not  unlike  one  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt.  Some  bold-hearted  Chris- 
tians proposed  the  catacombs.  Therein  were  found  vast  and  gloomy 
halls,  interminable  avenues,  “ where  the  darkness  was  so  profound,” 
says  St.  Jerome,  “that  it  seemed  as  though  one  went  down  alive  into 
the  sepulchre,  and  the  walls  around  were  sheeted  with  mouldering 
bodies.”  This  labyrinth  of  coflSins,  from  which  there  appeared  no 
egress,  and  where  any  one  venturing  in  without  a guide  was  sure  to 
perish ; those  dreary  vaults,  where  aU  was  silence,  fear  and  death,  had 
no  terrors  for  the  first  Christians  of  Rome.  On  the  sabbath-day, 
then  first  called  Sunday,  they  assembled  in  that  dismal  metropolitan 
church  to  read  the  writings  of  the  Apostles  or  the  Prophets ; then, 
they  offered  up,  on  an  altar  of  unhewn  stone,  the  sacrifice  of  bread 


long,  by  eight  wide.  Its  form  is  that  of  a chest.  The  altar  was  moved  from  place  to 
place  by  means  of  several  rings. 

* Tacitus,  Annal.^  lib.  xv.,  ch.  44. 

f This  first  persecution  had  for  a pretext  the  burning  of  Rome,  of  which  Nero  ac- 
cused the  Christians,  though  it  was  his  own  act ; it  was  extremely  cruel  ; they  clothed 
the  Christians  with  garments  soaked  in  pitch,  or  some  other  combustible  matter  ; they 
then  set  fire  to  them,  so  that  they  served  as  torches  during  the  night.  Nero  had  a 
festival  on  the  occasion,  in  his  gardens,  where  he  drove  his  chariots  by  the  light  of 
those  fatal  flames.  (See  Eccles,  Hist,  y.  i.  p.  98.) 
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and  wine,  which  was  preceded  by  a sermon  and  followed  by  a col- 
lection for  the  poor.”*  Some  rude  frescoes,  representing  the  Saviour 
or  Maiy,  which  are  still  to  be  seen,  half  eftaced,  in  the  catacombs  of 
Naples  and  of  Rome,  were  the  sole  decoration  of  this  place  of 
prayer,  whose  congregation  consisted  of  ten  dead  and  one  living 
generation.  What  a temple  ! Instead  of  golden  vases,  there  were 
wooden  cups ! instead  of  the  Roman  lamps  of  massive  silver,  there 
were  flaring  torches ! instead  of  martial  spoils,  there  were  the  fear- 
ful trophies  of  the  angel  of  death!  Behind,  before,  and  all  around 
the  spot  where  the  faithful  assembled,  were  endless  subterraneous 
avenues  where  distant  torches  gleamed  from  time  to  time,  and 
veiled  figures  were  seen  moving,  looking  more  like  spectres  than 
human  beings ! Beneath  was  the  dust  of  a republic  which  had  car- 
ried off  its  virtues  in  the  folds  of  its  great  shroud : terror  within ; and 
without,  in  case  of  discovery,  was  the  amphitheatre,  red  with  the 
blood  of  martyred  Christians ! 

When  we  come  to  reflect  on  these  things,  we  ask  ourselves  in 
amazement,  what  intrepid  heroes  were  they  who  braved  these  hor- 
rors ? . . . . Those  heroes,  who  thus  braved  death  and  terror,  were 
ignorant  men  who  had  grown  up  amid  the  auguries,  the  signs,  and 
the  thousand  superstitious  fears  of  paganism ; they  were  timid  vir- 
gins accustomed  to  hloom  far  from  the  world  like  solitary  roses  fair 
and  rich  patricians,  served  by  legions  of  slaves,  who  slept  on  beds 
of  massive  gold,  eat  from  tables  of  lemon-tree  wood,  inhabited  apart- 
ments ceiled  with  ivory,  and  trod  but  on  flags  of  marble  strewed 
with  gold  or  silver  dust ; young  men,  wrapt  up  in  rich  scarlet  cloaks, 
and  bearing  the  names  of  Anicius^  Olihrius^  Prohus^  GraccJms\ — in 
a word,  the  flower  of  the  Roman  patricians;  knights,  who  might 
be  known  by  their  equestrian  ring,  great  officers  of  the  palace, 
ti-ibunes  of  the  people,  favourites  and  kinsmen  of  Caesar,  whose  sons 
were  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the  empire.§  ....  Who  else  ? 


* Apolog.  S.  Just, 
f S.  Ambr.,  de  Virg.,  lib.  i.,  ch.  6. 

X See  Prudentius  in  his  two  books  against  Symmachns.  According  to  that  author, 
the  family  of  Anicius  was  the  first  patrician  family  which  embraced  Christianity  in  Rome. 

§ Flavius  Clement,  cousin-germain  of  Domitian,  whose  two  sons  had  been  appointed 
by  the  Emperor  himself  as  his  successors,  was  put  to  death  as  a Christian  shortly  after 
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Imperial  princesses  who  traversed  by  night,  escorted  by  some 
faithful  slaves,  the  atrium  of  their  gilded  palace  on  mount  Palatine, 
and  glided  like  spirits  out  of  the  city  of  Romulus,  to  go  worship 
the  Galilean  in  the  catacombs — the  Galilean  so  despised  and  ridi- 
culed by  the  haughty  pagan  aristocracy — and  to  invoke  that  sweet 
Virgin  Mary  for  whom  the  noble  descendants  of  the  Gi’acchi  and 
the  Scipios  abandoned  their  favourite  temple  of  Juno  Lucina.* 

K the  Tiber  overflowed,  or  the  rain  failed,  or  an  earthquake 
happened,  and  the  Roman  people,  to  avert  these  disasters,  cried 
out,  according  to  custom,  “The  Christians  to  the  lions !”f  they 
brought  before  the  altar  coffins  filled  with  bones  gathered  in  the 
amphitheatre.  Thereupon,  a song  of  triumph,  softly  chanted, 
arising  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  went  up  to  mingle  with  the 
continued  noise  of  the  waters  brought  in  by  the  aqueducts  over 
the  walls  of  Rome,  and  the  low,  sweet  murmur  of  the  tall  Italian 
poplars,  which  sounds  like  the  rippling  of  streams.  Often  would 
the  bishop,  a saintly  old  man,  leaning  on  a crooked  stick; — ^true 
emblem  of  his  pastoral  charge — ^rebuke  the  deserters  who  came 
over  from  the  camp  of  wealth  to  worship  the  poor  King,  for  a 
lingering  attachment  to  Roman  luxury.  He  told  the  great  ladies, 
who  stood  pensively  listening,  that  it  became  not  Christian  women 
to  wear  in  rings  and  in  bracelets  the  mhstance  of  a thomand  poor. 
Some  days  after,  a daughter  of  the  Anicii  was  asked  what  had 
become  of  her  jewels ; the  poor  of  her  neighbourhood,  both  pagan 
and  Christian,  might  have  answered,  show  ing  bread  and  gold ! Or 
perchance  he  spoke  of  slavery  ; and,  on  the  morrow,  it  was  every- 
where told  in  wonder  that  a prefect  of  the  palace  had  just  set  free 
fifteen  hundred  slaves.  There  it  was  that  charity  was  taught ; and 
w'hat  charity  that  was ! “ Alms-giving  is  a mystery''  said  the 

priest  of  Jesus  Christ;  '•'•when  you,  do  it^  close  your  doors." 

And  then,  on  going  forth  from  these  assemblies  where  fervour 


the  expiration  of  his  consulate.  The  princess  Doraitilla,  his  wife,  a Christian  like 
himself,  was  banished  to  an  island.  (Hist.  Eccles.,  t.  i.,  p.  105.) 

* The  temple  of  Juno  Lucina  was  frequented  in  preference  to  any  other  by  the 
great  ladies  of  Rome  ; prostitutes  were  forbidden  to  enter  ; it  was  in  tliis  temple  that 
mothers  prayed  e.specialty  for  the  advantageous  marriage  of  their  daughters, 
f Apolog.  Tertullian. 
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was  renewed,  poor  toiling  women  went  and  took  up  from  off  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber  the  helpless  infants  left  there  by  pagan  ladies 
of  rank;  the  patricians  set  apart  a portion  of  their  palaces  for 
hospitals ; and  the  young  Christian  nobles  undertook  distant  voyages 
to  succour  their  brethren  in  Africa  or  Asia.  These  acts  of  charity, 
of  abnegation,  of  devotion,  astonished  the  pagans,  to  whom  they 
were  wholly  unaccountable.* 

The  noble  matrons  of  Rome  then  wore  images  of  Mary  engr.aved 
on  emeralds,  cornelians,  or  sapphires,  and,  dying,  bequeathed  them 
to  their  daughters  as  symbols  of  their  faith.  Galla,  the  widow  of 
Symmachus,  had  a superb  church  erected,  long  after,  to  deposit 
therein  one  of  these  precious  stones,  the  relic  of  a persecuted  faith ; 
the  workmanship  of  this  stone  was  so  fine  that  it  was  thought  to 
have  come  from  a hand  more  than  human,  and  was  venerated  as  a 
gift  from  heaven.f 

Besides  these  religious  ornaments  which  served  those  Christian 
women  as  distinctive  marks,  they  exposed,  amid  Bowel's,  on  the 
domestic  altar  where  the  lares  had  so  long  reigned,  miniature  figures 
in  gold  or  silver,  representing  Jesus  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  the 
Apostles.  These  statuettes,  the  discovery  of  which  brought  a whole 
family  to  the  amphitheatre,  were  usually  so  small  that  they  could, 
be  put  out  of  sight  on  the  first  alarm,  and  even  concealed  on  the 
person.^ 


* Lucianus,  de  Morte  Peregrini. 

■j*  Astolfi,  Delle  Imagini  Miracolose, 

J M.  Kaoul-Rochette  attributes  the  invention  of  these  little  statues  to  the  Gnostics  ; 
but  the  Gnostics  themselves  make  them  go  back  much  farther  than  their  sect. 
According  to  all  appearance,  this  custom  was  established  amongst  the  patricians  of 
Rome  first  converted  to  Christianity.  The  images  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  Virgin,  and 
the  Apostles,  were  substituted  for  those  of  Fortune  and  several  other  divinities, 
which  they  placed,  crowned  with  flowers,  on  the  altar  of  the  Lares;  they  were  small 
enough  to  be  concealed  about  the  person  in  case  of  necessity.  One  of  these  statuettes, 
representing  Harpocrates,  god  of  Silence,  has  been  found  in  Bretagne  ; it  was  of 
gold,  and  about  two  inches  in  height. — (See  Hist.  Eccles.  de  Bretagne.,  t.  iii.,  p.  358.) 
We  know,  moreover,  that  the  ancients  hung  around  their  neck,  or  fastened  to  their 
clothes,  little  images  of  Fortune.  Hence  came  the  custom  of  wearing  madonnas, 
crosses,  and  other  sacred  images  in  gold  or  preeious  stones.  Being  unable  to  destroy 
this  ancient  custom,  the  Church,  in  her  wisdom,  changed  its  object. 
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A little  later,  private  chapels  received  the  bodies  of  martyrs, 
which  were  clothed  in  costly  white  garments  and  enclosed  in  mag- 
nificent marble  tombs.  During  the  last  persecutions,  Agla4,  a fair 
and  wealthy  Homan  matron,  sent  for  these  holy  relics  as  far  as 
Bithynia,  where  the  Roman  governors — who  traded  in  every  thing, 
even  dead  bodies — sold  them  at  a high  price.* 

In  the  interval  from  one  persecution  to  another,  the  Christians 
gathered  their  dead  into  cemeteries  outside  the  walls  of  Rome,  and 
went  thither  frequently  to  pray.  The  walls  of  these  cemeteries 
painted  in  fresco,  represented  Jesus  Christ  on  his  tribunal,  in  the 
majestic  and  severe  attitude  which  becomes  the  sovereign  Judge  of 
men ; near  him,  Mary,  veiled  in  the  Roman  style,  stood  ready  to 
implore  his  mercy  for  8inner8.f 

During  the  halcyon  days  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus,  the 
Christians  of  Rome,  knowing  that  that  prince  honoured  Jesus 
Christ,  whose  image  he  had  placed  in  his  tararium^  amongst  the 
holy  souls,  J and  counting  on  the  support  of  his  mother,  the  Empress 
Mamfii,  who  was  a Christian,  demanded  and  obtained,  notwith- 
standing the  clamorous  opposition  of  the  pagan  priests,  permission 
to  erect  a church  on  a waste  spot  which  had  long  been  encumbered 
with  mouldering  ruins.  This  was  the  first  that  reared  its  cross 
beside  the  marble  fanes  of  the  gods  of  the  empire ; it  was  dedicated 
to  Mary,  and  took  the  name  of  Our  Lady  beyond  the  Tiber. 

Christianity,  violently  oppressed  in  Italy,  was  cruelly  peixecuted 
in  the  Gauls,  where  it  progressed  but  very  slowly,  according  to 
Sulpicius  Severus,  who  wrote  in  the  fourth  century.  Nevertheless, 
there  were  a few  bishoprics  established  so  early  as  the  third  century, 
amongst  othetrs  that  of  Lyons,  where  St.  Pothin  had  introduced  the 
veneration  of  Mary;  and  missionaries,  amongst  whom  were  even 
Roman  knights,  went  all  over  the  Gauls.  But  these  sowers  of  the 
Gospel  often  fell  beneath  the  impious  sword  of  the  idolatrous 


♦ Simplician,  governor  of  Cilicia,  sold  to  the  servants  of  the  martyr  Bonifacius,  the 
body  of  their  master  for  five  hundred  gold  crowns. 

f A very  ancient  painting  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Calixtus,  in  Rome,  still  represents 
the  Blessed  Yirgin  in  this  costume. 

J Lamprid.,  in  Akx,  Sev.j  ch.  29-51. 
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goveriioi-s — who  hunted  tliem  like  wild  heiists* — before  their  task 
Wiis  fully  accoinplished.  Their  laboui-s,  however,  though  unfinished, 
were  not  lost;  their  generous  blood  fertilized  the  soil  which  they 
had  cleared,  and  in  after  times  other  labourei-s  came  in  to  reap  what 
they  had  sowed. 

The  island  of  Britain  boasts  of  having  preceded  the  Gauls  in  its 
convei-sion  to  Christianity,  and,  if  we  may  believe  its  most  ancient 
chronicles,  it  had  tlie  fiist  Christian  king.  Venerable  Bede  relates 
that,  in  the  time  of  the  emperors  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Commodus,  a 
prince  named  Lucius  asked  of  Pope  Eleutherus  two  Italian  mission- 
aries to  evangelize  the  little  kingdom  which  he  governed  for  the 
Romans.  His  recjnest  was  gi’aciously  received,  and  two  apostolic 
men,  to  whom  the  Gauls  subsecpiently  erected  altai’s,f  went  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  native  tribes  of  Great  Britain,  then 
divided  between  Druidism — still  in  its  prime — and  the  gods  of 
Avgmtiis,  God  blessed  their  efforts : the  Britons,  still  in  a semi- 
barbarous  state,  went  forth  in  crowds  from  their  bee-hive-like  huts 
to  hear  tliem.  Sometimes,  in  the  midst  of  the  desert  and  stony 
heath  where  they  went  to  seek  the  sectaries  of  Esus,  collected  by  the 
pale  moonlight^  for  some  secret  sacrifice,  a young  priestess  of  the 
Celts  having  listened  attentively  to  the  divine  doctrine,  leaning 
against  an  aged  oak,  suddenly  let  fall  the  golden  sickle  which  was 
to  have  cut  the  misletoe — that  sacred  plant  which  grew  out  of  the 
furrowed  bark  of  the  oak — and  bowing  down  before  the  minister 
of  Christ,  her  fair  tresses  still  bound  with  the  sacerdotal  wreath, 
she  cried  out  in  trembling  accents,  ‘‘  I am  a Christian !”  whereupon, 
the  priest,  taking  water  from  the  still  worshipped  spring,  adminis- 
tered the  regenerating  sacrament  of  Baptism  to  the  young  and 
stately  neophyte,  who  gave  up  her  proud  title  of  UTielikda  (sub- 
limity) for  the  sweet  strange  name  of  Mary.§ 


* “You  have  escaped  us,  then,  if  you  be  a Christian,”' said  Heraclius  to  St.  Sjm- 
pliorian,  “ for  i)ut  few  of  them  now  remain.” 

f ITarpisfield,  lib.  i.,  ch.  3. 

X The  Gauls  and  the  insular  Britons  assembled  only  by  ni<rht  in  their  teinj)les, 
when  the  moon  was  in  her  first  quarter,  or  at  her  full  ; this  traditional  custom  dates 
from  the  most  remote  antiquity.  {Hist.  Eccles.  dc  Bret.^  t.  iv.,  p.  540.) 

§ The  Venerable  Bede  a.sserts,  in  his  Ecckslastical  History^  that,  at  this  remote 
period,  a great  number  of  Druids  became  Christians. 
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During  the  persecution  of  Dioclesian,  according  to  the  best 
authorities,  Christianity  crossed  the  double  wall  which  separated 
the  Britons,  politically  enervated  by  their  conquerors,  from  their 
wild  and  restless  neighboure  of  the  North.  The  island  of  Britain, 
where  Roman  civilization  flourished  like  a pale  and  forced  exotic, 
had  cities  adorned  with  baths,  palaces  of  marble,  temples  radiant 
with  gold,  side  by  side  with  dreary  wastes  of  sand  and  rock,  and 
thick  primeval  woods;  but  Caledonia,  whither  the  eagle  of  the 
Csesars  had  not  yet  penetrated,  was  still  the  land  of  foam  and  flood, 
of  rock  and  torrent,  having  no  other  worship  than  a half-effaced 
Druidism,  mingled  with  German  superstitions.  All  was  hazy  and 
indistinct,  like  a landscape  veiled  in  mist.  The  Druids,  having  a 
misundemtanding  with  the  great  chiefs,  had  been  expelled  in  the 
fourth  century,*  and  their  notions  relating  to  the  one  God  were 
gradually  almost  forgotten ; but  the  people  believed  in  the  spirit  of 
the  waters,  and  the  spirit  of  the  mountains,  and  in  a certain  aerial 
dwelling  where  the  shades  of  their  ancestors,  wandering  by  night 
on  their  cloudy  chariots,  their  white  drapery  glittering  in  the 
moonbeams,  and  their  transparent  hands,  holding  by  way  of  sword, 
a half-extinguished  meteor .f  The  Christiaa  apostles  of  these  regions, 
then  almost  unknown,  took  possession  of  the  caves  which  the  Druids 
had  abandoned,^  and  established  themselves  on  the  margin  of 
streams,  in  the  depth  of  forests,  or  on  the  steep  hill-side.  It  some- 
times chanced  that  the  highland  hunter,  careless  of  pursuing  farther 
over  the  moor  the  red  deer  or  the  roe,  came  to  seat  himself  on  the 
gray,  mossy  stone  which  marked  the  grave  of  a warrior,  in  order  to 
converse  with  the  old  man  of  the  cave,  the  Christian  Ouldee,^  who 
told  him  of  Christ  and  his  Mother.  With  one  arm  thrown  over  his 
unbent  bow,  and  the  other  resting  on  the  head  of  his  favourite 
hound  lying  at  his  feet,  the  Scottish  chief  listened,  with  respect  and 
attention,  to  the  grave  discourse  of  the  solitary;  then,  when  the 
sanctity  of  the  Gospel  had,  at  length,  touched  his  heart ; when,  with 


* Poems  of  Ossian.  Dissertation  on  the  Era  of  Ossian. 
t See  Ossian. 

§ Culdee^  in  Gaelic  Culdich,  a hermit,  a solitary. 
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clasped  hands  and  kindling  eyes,  he  said,  “ I believe !”  his  entire  clan 
repeated  like  a faithful  echo,  “We  also  believe  I” 

Not  content  with  having  spread  their  doctrine  over  hill  and  dale, 
the  priests  of  Christ  would  fain  pursue  the  old  idolatry  even  to  its 
most  ancient  and  remote  sanctuaries.  The  isle  of  Iona,  one  of  the 
islands  of  the  Scottish  archipelago,  surrounded  by  a green  and 
turbulent  sea,  was  a sacred  place  for  the  lords  of  the  isles  and  the 
mountain  chiefs,  who  came  to  swear  peace  on  an  ancient  block,  which 
they  called  the  stone  of  power.  The  stone  quickly  disappeared,  and 
in  its  stead  arose,  amid  the  picturesque  rocks,  the  most  ancient  and 
the  most  venerated  abbey  in  Scotland : alas ! its  cloisteis  are  now, 
and  have  long  been  roofless,  though  they  cover  the  ashes  of  a race 
of  kings. 

Four  centuries  had  passed  away,  and  Christianity  had  already 
spread  from  east  to  west.  “ We  are  but  of  yesterday,”  said  Tertul- 
lian  to  the  senate  of  pagan  Rome,  “and  yet  we  fill  your  palaces, 
your  cities,  your  fortresses,  your  armies,  both  by  land  and  sea ; we 
leave  you  only  your  temples !”  It  was  true ; but  what  torrents  of 
blood  had,  during  all  that  time,  reddened  the  great  standard  of  the 
Cross ! The  last  persecution  was  meant  to  eradicate  Christianity : 
Dioclesian  either  levelled  or  closed  up  all  the  churches,  and  put 
Christian  cities  to  the  sword,*  promising  the  most  magnificent 
rewards  to  apostacy,  which,  however,  was  very  uncommon,  notwith- 
standing the  imperial  encouragement,  the  Christians  of  those  times 
generally  preferring  martyrdom.  Men  thought  that  it  was  all  over 
with  Christianity:  the  idolaters  clapped  their  hands  in  exultation 
over  its  approaching  downfall,  and  hell  was  heard  to  bellow  out  its 
shouts  of  triumph;  but  the  holy  angels,  looking  on  with  a smile, 
said  amongst  themselves:  “Christ  is  about  to  gain  the  victory; 

blessed  be  His  name !” A young  maiden  of  Bithynia,  named 

Helena,  whom  the  Emperor  Constantins  Chloris  had  married  for 
her  rare  beauty  and  virtue,  had  just  given  birth  to  a son,  who  was 
named  Constantine. 


♦ Eusebius,  Eccles,  HUU — Sulpicius  Severus. 
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Stf0nir  0f  t|e  itb0ti0n  t0  IJarj. 

FROM  CONSTANTINE  TO  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  BAST.— THE  ICONOCLASTS. 

On  the  delightful  banks  of  the  Bosphorus,  in  Thrace,  within  sight 
of  the  distant  mountains  of  Asia  Minor,  whose  lofty  summits  are  at 
evening  tinged  with  the  richest  gold  and  carmine,  the  coast  of 
Europe  is  indented  by  a large  bay  of  incomparable  beauty,  and 
over  its  sheet  of  bright  blue  waters  rises  a vast  city,  all  white  and 
all  Christian  ;*  it  is  Constantinople,  which  the  son  of  Helena  and  of 
Constantius-Chloris  had  solemnly  dedicated  to  Mary ; for  the  master 
of  the  world,  still  treated  as  a God  in  idolatrous  Rome,  belongs 
himself  to  Jesus  Christ;  and  the  cross  whereby  he  has  conquered 
decorates  his  bannere,  glitters  on  his  coin,  and  surmounts  the 
sumptuous  basilic  which  he  has  placed  under  the  invocation  of  St. 
Sophia,  the  Virgin,  and  the  twelve  Apostles. 

Idolatry  is  still  erect,  but  it  is  a withered  palm-tree,  whose  lofty 
branches  are  already  lifeless.  Its  altars  are  still  seen,  but  over  their 
deserted  stand  reptiles  crawl  to  and  fro ; birds  begin  to  nestle  in  the 
arches  of  the  temples  where  spiders  spin  their  webs  ; the  wild  vine 
spreads  its  green  branches  over  their  walls  of  polished  marble,  and 
the  traveller  profanely  cuts  a walking-stick  in  those  sacred  groves 
from  which  it  was,  formerly,  death  to  puU  a single  branch.  The 
ceremonies  of  pagan  worship  have  ceased  in  Greece ; the  most 
venerated  idols  serve  only  for  ornament  in  the  public  places  of 
Constantinople ; but  no  one  is  forced  to  enter  the  church ; for, 
though  polytheism  be  a religion  essentially  bad  and  supremely 


* CoDgtantine  woald  have  it  so  that  there  was  not  a single  idolater  in  Constanti- 
nople ; he  left  idols  only  in  profane  places,  to  serre  as  ornaments.  {Eccles.  Hut., 
Toi.  i.  p.  623.) 
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absurd,  yet  the  emperor  respects  that  liberty  of  conscience  which 
the  pagans  so  badly  understood  Avhen  they  abused  the  dread  right 
of  the  strongest.  Lactantius,  one  of  the  brightest  luminaries  of 
Christianity,  lays  down  as  a principle,  in  a femous  contemporary 
work,  that  nihil  e-^t  tarn  voluntarium  quani  religio*  It  is  such 
moderation  as  this  that  gains  success  for  a holy  cause. 

It  was  not  merely  by  dedicating  to  her  the  new  Rome  that 
Constantine  testified  his  respect  for  Mary;  at  his  request,  the 
Empress  Helena,  converted  by  him,  set  out  for  Palestine,  and 
covered  that  holy  land  with  sacred  monuments,  in  which  Mary 
had  her  full  share.  The  grotto  of  the  Nativity,  sheeted  with 
marble  and  lit  up  with  golden  lamps,  was  surrounded  by  a magni- 
ficent church,  which  bore  the  name  of  St.  Mary  of  Bethlehem.  St 
Mary  of  Nazareth,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  humble  dwelling  of 
the  Holy  Family,  was  long  considered  one  of  the  finest  churches 
in  Asia,  The  sepulchral  cave  in  the  valley  of  Josaphat  was 
considerably  enlarged,  and  adorned  with  a superb  staircase  of 
maible ; silver  lamps  w'ere  suspended  around  the  Vii’gin’s  tomb. 
Finally,  two  sumptuous  churches  commemorated  the  Visitation  of 
Mary  and  her  swoon  near  the  rock  from  which  the  Nazarenes  would 
have  cast  Jesus. 

The  successors  of  the  first  Byzantine  emperors  showed  themselves 
in  general  very  devout  towards  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Tlieodosius  the 
Younger,  having  learned  that  a great  concourse  of  Christians  from 
all  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  flocked  to  the  tomb  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  had  a stately  Byzantine  church  erected  there,  which  was 
called  by  the  Arabs  la  Giasmaniali  (the  church  of  the  body), 
Kosrou-Paviz  (Cosroes  II.)  threw  down  this  church  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Jews,  in  his  invasion  of  Syria  and  Palestine ; but 
subsequently  repenting  of  that  act  of  violence,  for  which  he  was 
tearfully  reproached  by  Sira,  his  Christian  wife,  the  follower  of 
2k>roaster  built  a church  himself  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  his  city 
of  Miafarckin.f  The  Empress  Pulcheria,  daughter  of  Theodosius 
and  wife  of  the  Emperor  Marcian,  had  herself  no  less  than  three 


* Lactantius,  Institut,^  v.  20. 
f D’Herbelot,  Bibliotheque  Oricntale, 
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churches  constructed,  under  the  invocation  of  the  Panagia,  irithin 
tlie  limits  of  Constantinople.  Being  unable  to  enrich  them  with 
relics  of  the  Mother  of  God,  since  the  body  of  Mary  is  in  heaven, 
she  tried  to  make  up  the  deficiency  by  some  of  her  garments,  sent 
by  the  fiiithful  of  Jerusalem.  The  beautiful  church  of  the  Blaquer- 
nes  had  her  robe,  that  of  Chalcopratee,  her  girdle ; but  that  of  the 
Guides  obtained  the  best  of  all.  Therein  was  placed  on  an  altar 
glittering  with  gold  and  embellished  with  columns  of  jasper,  a 
portrait  of  Mary  sent  fi’om  Antioch,  said  to  have  been  painted  by 
St.  Luke  during  the  life-time  of  the  Virgin,  and  to  which  she  had 
attached  graces.* 

This  portrait  was  considered  as  the  palladium  of  the  empire ; and 
the  emperors — amongst  others,  John  Zimisces  and  the  Comneni — 
conveyed  it  to  the  army,  whence  it  was  brought  back  on  a triumphal 
car  drawn  by  magnificent  white  hoises.  In  great  solemnities,  this 
miraculous  image  was  taken  from  the  church  of  the  Guides,  where 
it  was  usually  kept  with  the  most  reverential  care.  The  people 
always  hailed  its  presence  with  shouts  of  joy  and  canticles  of  praise. 
The  fate  of  this  image  remains  doubtful.  Some  hold  that  it  was 
this  image  which,  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins 
in  1204,  was  brought  to  Venice  by  the  doge,  Henry  Dandolo; 
others  maintain  that  it  wjxs  the  one  found  by  the  Turks  when 
sacking  the  city  of  Constantine,  and  by  them  contemptuously 
ti'ampled  under  foot,  after  being  stripped  of  the  jewels  and  gold 
wherein  it  was  set. 

Leo  the  First  built,  in  460,  a superb  basilic,  which  he  dedicated 
to  Our  Lady  of  the  Fountain,  in  gratitude  for  that  the  Holy  Virgin 
had  appeared  to  him  on  the  margin  of  a lonely  spring,  whither  he 
had  led  a blind  old  man,  and  promised  him  the  empire,  though  he 
was  then  but  a young  Thracian  soldier.  The  diadem  of  the  Crnsars 
no  sooner  enciicled  his  brow,  than  he  set  about  pei'petuating,  by 
this  monument,  the  remembrance  of  Mary’s  protection.f 


* Niceph.,  Hist.  Eccles.^  I.  xiv.  and  xv. 

t Niceph.,  1.  XV.,  ch.  25.  This  church,  built  with  much  magnificence,  had  windows 
of  stained  glass,  but  not  representing  historical  subjects.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century,  painting  on  glass  was  still  a new  art. 
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The  Emperor  Zeno,  son-in-law  of  Leo  L,  was  not  less  devoted  to 
Mary  than  his  father-in-law  had  been;  he  built  her  a church  on 
Mount  Garizim — the  sacred  mountain  of  the  Samaritans — and  as 
that  restless  people,  then  in  open  rebellion,  had  spoiled  some  images 
of  Mary,  he  surrounded  the  mountain  with  a wall,  whereon  he 
placed  a garrison  of  soldieis  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  these 
sacrileges. 

The  Emperor  Justin  rebuilt,  with  increased  splendour,  in  Constan- 
tinople, the  church  of  Our  Lady  of  Chalcopratee,  overthrown  by  an 
earthquake.  Two  churches  built  at  Jerusalem  in  honour  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  St.  Mary  the  New,  and  another  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  with  a monastery  erected  on  a shelf  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  in 
Africa,  a sumptuous  basilic,  with  the  name  of  Our  Lady  of  Carthage, 
were  lasting  testimonies  of  the  piety  of  the  Emperor  Justinian.  Not 
content  with  building  temples  to  her,  the  Caesars  of  Constantinople 
piously  venerated  Mary  in  their  private  chapels ; they  offered  her 
splendid  crowns  of  gold,*  and  wore  on  their  persons  a little  figure 
of  her  carved  in  the  same  precious  metaLf  They  brought  from  the 
monastery  Hodegium,  to  the  imperial  palace  of  Constantinople,  the 
celebrated  image  of  the  Virgin  Hodegitrie  (conductress),  during  the 
last  days  of  Lent,  and  it  remmned  there  till  the  second  Easter- 
holiday.  It  was  to  the  Virgin,  too,  that  Michael  Paleologus 
did  homage,  when  he  had  succeeded  in  expelling  the  race  of  Courte- 
nay from  Constantinople.  J 

The  Greek  people  were  not  slow  in  following  the  example  of  their 
emperors ; the  lares  and  the  Olympic  idols  were  almost  everywhere 
replaced  by  the  Panagia.  The  altars  of  Bacchus  were  overthrown 
with  their  green  garlands  of  ivy,  and  Our  Lady  of  Grapes  received 
amid  the  vineyards  the  homage  of  the  vintagers;  Ceres  herself 


♦ Leo  IV.,  son  of  Constantine  Copronymns,  having  taken  from  the  chnrch  of  St. 
Sophia  one  of  the  crowns  of  gold  which  the  Emperor  Maurice  had  consecrated  to  the 
Virgin,  his  death,  which  occurred  soon  after,  was  attributed  to  that  sacrilege.  (Blond., 
1.  xxi.,  decad.  2.) 

f The  Emperor  Andronicus  IL  usually  wore  round  his  neck  one  of  these  statuettes 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  ; it  was  of  gold,  and  so  small  that  he  put  it  in  his  mouth,  in 
lieu  of  other  viaticum,  at  the  moment  of  death. 

J Antiquities  of  the  chapel,  &c.,  of  the  King  of  France. 
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began  to  be  forgotten  in  the  mins  of  her  mysterious  shrine  at 
Eleusis,  destroyed  by  the  Goths  in  the  third  century,  together  with 
the  +emples  of  Delphos,  Corinth,  and  Ephesus ; finally.  Mount 
Athos,  the  mountain  of  Jupiter,  had  become,  since  the  time  of 
Constantine,  a little  colony  of  hermits  and  solitaries,  of  which  Mary 
was  proclaimed  the  queen.  The  Gospel  facts  of  her  life  were  repro- 
duced in  frescoes,  grounded  on  gold,  on  the  ceilings  of  an  infinite 
number  of  chapels  built  in  her  honour  amongst  the  vines  and  olives 
which  clothe  the  sides  of  that  lofty  mountain,  whose  shadow  extends 
across  the  sea  to  the  distant  isle  of  Lemnos. 

Who  would  believe  that  it  was  amongst  those  very  Greeks,  so 
devout  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  that  the  ideas  most  opposed  to  her 
personal  dignity  and  the  perpetuity  of  her  reign  had  their  rise.  It 
was  within  the  walls  of  Constantinople  that  the  heresy  of  Nestorius 
was  first  broached,  disputing  her  right  to  be  called  the  Mother  of 
God;  and  also  that  of  the  Iconoclasts,  who  dragged  her  images 
through  the  mire,  and  burned  them  in  the  streets.  Under  Leo  the 
Isaurian,  who  had  acquired,  it  is  said,  amongst  the  Jews,  a furious 
hatred  for  all  religious  painting  and  statuary,  faithful  Catholics  were 
seen  thrown  in  heaps  into  the  Bosphorus,  or  beaten  to  death  with 
rods,  for  having  lit  lamps  before  a domestic  Madonna,  prayed  at  the 
foot  of  a crucifix,  or  bent  the  knee  in  passing  the  statue  of  a saint.* 
Constantine  Copronymus,  successor  of  this  wicked  prince,  even  sur- 
passed him  in  cruelty,  and  Leo,  his  son,  walked  in  the  ways  of  both ; 
but  Irene,  sincerely  attached  to  Catholicity,  had  the  second  council 
of  Nice  convoked,  when  the  veneration  of  images  was  solemnly 
reestablished, f and  the  Empress  Theodora,  aided  by  the  patriarch 
Methodus,  consolidated  the  pious  work  of  Irene. 

* Leo  the  Isaurian  was  exceedingly  cruel.  Haring  failed  in  imparting  his  own 
hatred  of  images  to  the  learned  men  charged  with  the  care  of  the  public  library,  he 
had  them  shut  up  within  it,  surrounded  the  building  with  wood  and  combustible 
matters,  and  then  set  fire  to  it.  Medals,  numberless  pictures,  and  more  than  three 
thousand  manuscripts  were  consumed  in  that  conflagration. 

t The  Protestants  have  protested  loudly  against  this  council,  which  explains  so  / 
clearly  the  veneration  of  images.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  they  had  quite  a horror 
of  the  Empress  Irene,  whom  they  surnamed  the  furious,  affirming  that  she  had  e.stab- 
lished  the  worship  of  images.  {^Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Angers  on  the  Miracles  of  Our 
Lady  of  Ardilliers,  in  1594.) 
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If  the  insult  had  been  great,  the  reparation  was  complete;  the 
(i reeks,  thenceforward,  endeavoured  to  honour  Mary  by  all  imagin- 
able means.  They  decreed  her  crowns  of  gold ; they  ever  after 
re})resented  her  with  the  impenal  purple,  the  tiara  of  pearls,  and 
the  diadem  of  the  empresses  ;*  they  stamped  her  image  on  their 
coins;  they  struck  medals  in  her  honour,  and  fought  under  her 
auspices.  “ Romans,”  said  Nurses,  when  about  to  offer  battle  to  the 
Goths  at  Taginas,  “ Romans,  fight  bravely,  the  Virgin  is  with  us ; 
fail  not  to  invoke  her  durmg  the  combat ; for  she  beholds  our  co- 
horts, and  will  deliver  to  us  the  wretches  who  dispute  her  title  of 
Mother  of  It  was  quickly  rumored  through  the  ranks  that 

the  Panagia^  to  whom  Narses  was  very  devout,  had  promised  him 
victory,  and  appointed  the  hour  for  the  attack.  Persuaded  that 
Heaven  favoured  their  cause,  the  Greeks  displayed  an  energy  foreign 
to  their  character.  TotUa  was  slain ; his  army  fled,  leaving  the  plain 
covered  with  dead,  and  Italy,  delivered  in  the  name  of  Our  Lady 
of  Victory,  loudly  blessed  the  Virgin  and  Narses. 

Nicetes  records  a histoiical  fact,  which  proves  how  highly  Mary 
was  honoured  by  the  princes  of  the  Lower  Empire.  “ John  Com- 
ncnus,  after  gaining  a battle,”  says  that  historian,  “was  to  enter 
Constantinople  in  triumjih,  as  he  Avas  entitled  to  do;  all  was 
prepared  for  the  gorgeous  ceremony ; the  streets  were  hung  with 
silk  and  cloth  of  gold,  and  numerous  scaffolds  v^ere  erected  through 
the  streets  for  the  accommodation  of  the  multitudes  of  spectators 
who  had  come  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  to  see  that  glorious 
sight. 

“The  trumpetei’s  crowned  with  laurel  walked  in  front  of  the 
procession;  then  appeared  representations  of  the  conquered  cities, 
together  with  the  vanquished  princes,  in  painting,  in  sculpture, 
in  marble,  and  in  ivory,  all  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship 
then  the  spoils  of  the  enemy — arms,  precious  robes,  vases  of  gold 


* It  is  under  this  costume  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  represented  on  the  medals  of 
Zimisces  and  Thcophanes. 

•j*  History  of  Arianism^  by  Fatlier  Maimbourg,  vol.  ii. 

J Josephus  gives  a magnificent  description  of  the  representations  of  cities  which 
adorned  the  triumphs. 
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enriched  with  jewels,  so  as  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  beholders ; 
after  these  came  the  captives,  baibarian  princes  of  majestic  stature 
and  of  haughty  bearing,  walking  in  chains  according  to  custom,  their 
eyes  cast  down,  and  their  heads,  now  bowed  in  shame,  now  raised  in 
a sudden  fit  of  fury  and  despair.  After  them  came  the  triumphal 
car,  drawn  by  four  white  horses ; all  expected  to  see  the  emperor 
seated  on  this  car,  clothed  in  a robe  of  purple  or  scarlet,  richly 
embroidered,  and  his  lordly  brow  encircled  with  laurel ; but  in  his 
stead  there  was  seen  an  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  to  whom,  and 
not  to  himself,  he  considered  the  triumph  due.  The  emperor  on 
horseback,  followed  by  his  brilliant  court,  closed  this  Christian  pro- 
cession, happier  in  the  tiiumph  of  Mary  than  if  he  had  triumphed 
himself.” 

In  order  to  show  how  far  the  Virgin  was  revered  in  Asia  Minor, 
it  will  suffice  to  relate,  as  briefly  as  possible,  what  passed  in  Ephesus 
during  the  sitting  of  the  council  which  condemned  the  heresy  of 
Nestorius,  in  431. 

The  day  on  which  the  council  was  to  decide  on  the  divine  mater- 
nity of  Mary,  the  people,  anxious  and  disturbed,  blocked  up  the 
streets  and  crowded  around  the  magnificent  temple  which  the  piety 
of  the  inhabitants  had  built  under  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin. 
There  it  was  that  two  hundred  bishops  were  examining  the  propo- 
sitions of  Nestorius,  who  dared  not  come  to  defend  them,  so  little 
confidence  had  he  in  the  justice  of  his  cause  or  the  soundness  of  his 
arguments.  Profound  silence  reigned  amongst  the  vast  multitude 
who  thronged  the  vicinity  of  the  basilic,  and  anxiety  was  painted 
on  every  countenance ; the  fine  expressive  features  of  the  Greeks 
manifesting,  as  in  a glass,  every  inward  emotion  of  the  soul.  A 
bishop  at  length  appeals ; he  announces  to  the  mute  and  attentive 
crowd  that  the  anathema  of  the  council  is  launched  against  the 
innovator,  and  that  the  Most  Holy  Virgin  is  gloriously  maintained 
in  her  august  prerogative.  Thereupon,  the  most  deafening  shouts 
of  joy  burst  forth  on  every  side.  The  Ephesians  and  the  strangers 
gathered  together  from  all  the  cities  of  Asia,  surrounding  the  Fathers 
of  the  council,  kissed  their  hands  and  their  garments,  and  burned 
odoriferous  perfumes  in  the  streets  through  which  they  were  to  pass. 
The  city  was  spontaneously  and  suddenly  illuminated,  and  never 
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was  joy  more  universal.  It  is  thought  to  have  been  in  this  council 
of  Ephesus  that  St.  Cyril,  in  concert  witb  the  holy  assembly  over 
which  he  presided,  composed  that  beautiful  and  touching  prayer  to 
the  Mother  of  God,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Church: — 
“ Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  pray  for  us  sinners,  now  and  at  the 
hour  of  our  death.  Amen !” 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  EAST THE  HOLT  WAB8. 

The  Christians  of  Asia  were  no  less  active  than  the  Greeks  in 
manifesting  their  devotion  to  Mary.  Before  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine, a church  bearing  the  name  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  arose  like  a 
light-house  on  the  lofty  promontory  of  Mount  Carmel.  Tyre,  the 
deposed  but  still  mighty  queen  of  the  Levantine  seas,  was  distin- 
guished for  her  church  of  Our  Lady,  composed  principally  of  cedar 
and  marble,  and  rivalling  the  Byzantine  basilica  of  the  Caesars. 
Damascus,  the  emerald  of  tlie  desert^  willingly  expended  two  hundred 
thousand  dinars  of  gold  in  building  its  splendid  church  of  Mart- 
Mwiam  (St.  Mary),  which  was  burned  by  the  Mahometans  during 
the  caliphate  of  Moctader,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira,  312.*  Antioch 
had,  likewise,  a superb  basilic  of  Our  Lady,  and  hung  golden  lamps 
before  that  image  of  her  which  was  soon  to  be  given  up  at  the  pious 
desire  of  the  Empress  Pulcheria ; for  this  sacred  image  the  good 
Christians  of  Antioch  substituted  a small  cedar  statue  of  the  Mother 
of  God,  miraculously  found  in  the  time-hollowed  trunk  of  an  enor- 
mous cypress  which  overhung  the  Orontes.f  Lebanon,  that  lovely 
mountain,  which,  “ beneath  a fiery  sky  remains  faithful,”  says  Tacitus, 
“ to  snow  and  shade ; J Lebanon,  whose  cedars  were  planted  hy  the 
hand  of  the  Lord,  sheltered  in  its  rocky  caverns  a crowd  of  solitaries 
who  had  devoted  their  labour  to  Mary.  Seated  on  the  banks  of 
that  river  which  took,  from  their  vicinity,  the  name  of  Holy,  which 
it  still  bears,  and  which  flows  between  two  mossy  banks  picturesquely 
shaded,  those  men  of  toU,  of  contemplation,  and  of  prayer,  carved,  in 
the  majestic  shade  of  the  cedars  which  let  fall  on  them,  through  its  rich 
foliage,  a light  like  that  which  comes  down  tinged  with  purple,  blue, 
and  gold,  through  the  stained  windows  of  our  cathedrals,  those 


* D^Herbelot,  Bibliofh.  Orient. 
f Astolfi,  della  Imagini  miracolose. 
J Taciti  Historiarum^  lib.  v. 
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little  statuettes  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  called  Mack  virgins^  which 
the  western  pilgrims,  who  visited  the  Holy  Land  during  the  first 
ages  of  Christianity,  brought  back  to  Europe  to  place  them  either 
in  the  domestic  chapels,  or  in  churches  which  they  have  rendered 
famous  by  their  miracles. 

Maiy  had  also  shrines  in  the  rocky  solitudes  of  Mount  Sinai.  In 
the  depth  of  a grassy  ravine,  so  profoundly  set  amongst  enormous 
rocks  that  the  top  of  its  loftiest  cedais  is  never  agitated  by  the  wind, 
there  arose,  in  the  midst  of  a little  grove  of  olives,  poplars,  and  date- 
trees,  a convent  placed  under  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin.  There 
was  nothing  to  disturb  the  gloomy  silence  of  that  oasis ; even  the 
storm  that  shook  the  aged  cedars  of  the  mountain  was  scarcely 
heard  there ; that  peaceful  tomb  of  the  living  was  only  animated 
when  there  arose  from  it  songs  of  praise  to  Him  tvho  teas  before  the 
mountains^  and  to  Her  in  whom  he  hath  done  great  things. 

In  Peisia,  where  the  ruins  of  numerous  churches  and  monasteries 
dedicated  to  Mary  are  still  seen,  the  Chiistians  were  early  distin- 
guished by  their  zeal  in  building  those  places  of  prayer,  Eliseus 
Vertabed,  a highly-esteemed  Armenian  author  who  fiourished  in  the 
fifth  century,  has  preserved  for  us,  in  his  religious  history  of  the 
Armenian  wars,  a discourse  of  the  king  of  kings  Jesgird — ^in  the  west, 
Isdigerdes : — “ I have  learned  from  my  fathers,”  said  that  prince  in  a 
great  council  composed  of  satraps  and  magi,  wherein  the  question  of 
an  approaching  persecution  of  the  Christians  was  discussed,  “ I have 
learned  from  my  fathers  that,  in  the  time  of  King  Chabouh  IL,  (in 
319,)  when  the  religion  of  Chiist  began  to  spread  in  Pereia,  and 
other  eastern  countries,  our  principal  moheds  (doctors)  advised  the 
king  to  abolish  Christianity  in  his  states ; he  tried  to  do  so,  but  in 
vain,  for  the  more  he  exerted  himself  to  arrest  the  progress  of  that 
religion,  the  more  it  seemed  to  fiourish.  The  Christians  of  Persia 
were  so  bold  that  they  built,  in  all  the  cities,  churches  which  sur- 
passed the  royal  dwellings  in  magnificence ; they  also  raised  oratories 
over  the  graves  of  their  martjTs;  and  there  was  no  place,  whether 
inhabited  or  waste,  w'here  they  did  not  put  up  convents.”* 


* History  of  the  Rising  of  Christian  Armeniaj  by  Eliseus  Yertabed,  cb.  iii. 
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The  extinction  of  Christianity  was  decided  on  in  this  council,  where 
the  Magi  were  all-powerful ; but  the  king  resolved  to  try  bribery 
before  he  had  recourse  to  violence ; he  tried,  as  the  Pereians  have  it, 
to  inf  me  deadly  poison  into  the  cap  of  milk.  Calling  around  him 
the  nakarars  or  nobles  of  Armenia,  wdio  governed  by  feudal  tenure 
the  small  principalities  hereditary  in  their  families,  under  the 
authority  of  a marzhan  or  vice-king  named  by  Pemia,  he  loaded 
them  with  praise,  with  sweet  words,  and  alluring  promises,  to  obtain 
from  them  the  sacrifice  of  their  religion.  Those  who  yielded  were 
rewarded  with  governments,  honorary  titles,  fair  and  fertile  lord- 
ships,  or  Arab  hoi-ses  superbly  caparisoned.  Never  had  there  gone 
forth  from  the  royal  treasury  so  many  bracelets  of  emeralds,  so  many 
girdles  of  beaten  gold,  studded  with  rubies  and  pearls;  so  many 
pieces  of  brocade,  grounded  on  red  and  gold,  and  spangled  with 
precious  stones — for  no  cost  was  sjiared  to  gain  the  desired  end. 
But,  alas ! the  deserters  fiom  the  true  faith  to  the  camp  of  the  Magi 
were  so  few  in  numlier,  and  the  king  of  kings  was  so  urged  to  put 
an  end  to  Christianity,  that,  suddenly  throwing  off  the  mask  of 
moderation  which  he  had  at  first  assumed,  he  issued  a very  curious 
proclamation,  wherein,  after  having  praised,  according  to  the  ancient 
formulas  of  the  Persian  court,  the  holy  God,  master  of  the  moon  and 
stars,  whose  power  nothing  escapes,  the  sun  to  the  darkness  of 
night,  from  the  little  spring  to  the  blue  sea-xcave,  he  went  on  to 
expose  the  fundamental  points  of  his  own  false  doctrine,  and  to 
slander  that  of  the  Christians.*  This  royal  edict  was  promptly  fol- 
lowed by  another  commanding  the  Armenians  to  embrace  without 
delay  the  worship  of  fii’e ; to  contract  marriage  with  their  nearest 


"Trust  not  your  cliiefs  whom  you  name  Kazarenes,”  said  he  to  the  Armenians,  in 
this  royal  edict  mentioned  hy  Kliseus  Vertabed,  "tlicy  are  liars  and  impostors.  What 
they  teach  by  word,  they  belie  by  their  deeds.  To  eat  meat,  say  they,  is  no  sin,  and 
yet  they  eat  it  not ! It  is  lawful  to  marry,  they  tell  you,  and  yet  they  will  not  so 
much  as  look  on  a woman  ! They  will  tell  you  that  it  is  no  sin  to  gather  riches 
honestly,  and  yet  they  are  forever  preaching  up  poverty.  They  extol  affliction  and 
condemn  prosperity  ; they  despise  glory  of  every  kind  ; they  love  to  clotlie  themselves 
in  homely  garments,  like  poor  beggars,  preferring  worthles.s  things  to  tho.^e  tliat  are 
of  value  ; they  praise  death  and  despise  life  ; finally,  they  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
make  a virtue  of  chastity,  so  that  if  their  advice  were  followed,  the  world  would 
speedily  come  to  an  end  1”  ^ (Rising  of  Christian  Armenia^  ch.  ii.) 
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relations,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  declares  such 
marriages  criminal,  and  ending  by  ordering  sacrifice  to  the  sun,  con- 
sisting of  goats  and  white  bulls. 

The  Apostle  said.  Be  ye  evhyect  to  the  pmoet's  ihat  he;  but  God 
has  commanded  us  to  prefer  death  to  idolatry.  Hence,  the  Arme- 
nians, instead  of  conforming  to  the  impious  edict  of  the  Persian 
court,  continued  to  celebrate  the  divine  sei’vice  in  their  horse-camps, 
and  to  listen  to  the  preaching  of  priests  who,  in  imitation  of  the 
ancient  Jewish  Levites,  accompanied  the  army.  In  vain  did  Isdiger- 
des,  separating  them  into  small  bodies,  station  them  at  the  most 
distant  and  dangerous  points  along  the  frontiers ; in  vain  did  he  give 
them  for  winter-quarters  the  most  unsheltered  mountain-passes,  and 
the  most  unhealthy  localities ; in  vain  did  he  seek  to  reduce  them 
by  the  extremities  of  hunger  and  thirst,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
poor  Armenia,  squeezed  like  the  grape  in  the  wine-press,  gave  to  the 
Persian  treasury  its  last  drops  of  gold.  The  tree  of  the  faith,  amidst 
aU  these  miseries,  remained  green  a^a  stately  cypress  surmounted  by 
tlie  fvJJrorhed  moon.  The  Christians  of  Armenia  had  endured  all ; 
but  their  patience  failed  when  the  king  of  kings  madly  undertook 
to  destroy  the  monasteries  placed  under  the  invocation  of  the  Saints, 
and  to  convert  the  churches  into  temples  of  the  Sun.  They  rose 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  and,  making  up  in  enthu- 
siasm whiit  they  wanted  in  numbers,  all  the  Persian  fortresses  were 
taken,  and  the  temples  of  the  sun  burned  to  the  ground.  A great 
battle,  in  which  the  Persians  were  ten  to  one,  was  fought  on  the 
frontiers  of  Georgia,  on  the  banks  of  a small  river  which  flows  into 
the  Gour  (Cyrus).  The  Persian  army  presented  the  most  splendid 
and  imposing  sight;  its  war-elephants — ^loaded  with  towers  from 
whose  top  the  skilful  archers  darted  their  long  poplar  arrows — 
extended  over  the  wings,  and  in  the  centre  was  the  terrible  phalanx 
of  the  immortals.  These  numerous  squadi'ons,  resplendent  with  gold, 
moved  to  the  sound  of  clarions,  trumpets,  cymbals,  and  little  Hindoo 
bells ; flags  of  yellow,  red,  and  violet  flaunted  like  tulips  at  the  end 
of  the  spears ; the  captains  and  the  satraps  drew  their  Indian  swords 
from  their  golden  scabbards,  and  pushed  on  their  swift  Arabian 
horses  with  golden  bridles  and  brilliant  covers.  Clothed  in  dark- 
coloured  garments,  and  with  the  cross  displayed  on  their  banners — 
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dark  like  their  garments  — the  Armenians,  a handful  of  heroes, 
having  raised  their  hands  and  hearts  to  heaven,  marched  to  meet  the 
enemy  singing  a canticle  from  the  psalms.  “ Judge  between  us  and 
our  enemies,  O Lord !”  sang  the  insurgent  Christians ; “ take  up  bow 
and  buckler  for  us,  for  our  cause  is  thine ; spread  terror  through  the 
countless  hosts  of  the  wicked.  Let  them  fly  and  be  dispersed  before 
the  august  sign  of  the  holy  cross.  We  are  willing  to  die  for  thy 
sake,  and  if  we  smite  these  infidels,  we  shall  be  martyrs  to  the 
truth.”* 

Excited  by  this  prayer,  the  Armenians  buret  with  fury  on  the 
Persians,  and  shattered  their  right  wing  at  the  firet  shock.  The 
conflict  was  terrible;  the  air,  bristling  with  arrows,  resembled  ih^ 
vulture's  wing^  and  blue  swords  flashed  like  heaven’s  lightning. 
Enthusiasm,  exalted  by  faith,  prevailed;  the  Persians  were  com- 
pletely routed,  and  the  bodies  of  nine  great  sati’aps  lay  on  the  field 
of  battle.  The  waters  of  the  Lomeki  were  changed  into  blood,  and 
only  a single  horseman  escaped  on  his  dromedary  to  bear  these  dis- 
astrous tidings  to  the  Persian  court. 

But  this  victory,  great  and  unhoped  for  as  it  was,  could  not  be 
decisive ; the  Christians  of  Armenia  had  neither  gold  nor  allies ; 
Marcian,  the  Greek  emperor,  whom  they  had  besought,  in  the  name 
of  Christ  and  his  Blessed  Mother,  to  assist  them,  basely  sent  an  express 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  Persia  to  protest  to  the  king  of  kings 
that  he  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  rebellion  in  Armenia, 
and  was  resolved  not  to  interfere.  Isigerdes  understood  that  Caesar 
was  afraid ; and,  trusting  to  his  cowardice,  he  resolved  to  pursue  the 
extermination  of  Christianity  in  Armenia ; happily,  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed. The  Christians,  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  lost  a great  battle, 
together  with  the  hero  who  commanded  them,  Vartan  the  Mamigo- 
nian,  a prince  of  Chinese  origin,  who  fell  after  performing  prodigies 
of  valour.  The  Armenians,  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  would  not 
declare  themselves  conquered ; they  deserted  the  cities  for  the  forests 
and  mountains ; they  celebrated  the  divine  ofllce  in  the  cavems  of 
the  rocks.  The  Armenian  bishops  suffered  martyrdom  with  un- 


* Eliseus  Yertabed,  ch.  iii. 
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shaken  firmness ; the  princes,  accustomed  to  the  fresh,  bracing  air 
of  their  high  mountains,  were  taken  in  chains  to  Korassan,  where 
the  sky  is  fire  and  the  wind  is  the  dread  Simoom,  which  kills  like 
thunder,*  while  the  soil  is  a sea  of  fiaming  sand.  There  they  would 
have  perished  miserably  had  not  two  confessors,  mutilated  by  the 
Persian  sabre,  undertaken  to  collect  alms  amongst  the  Christians  of 
the  neighbouring  provinces  for  the  relief  of  the  captive  nobles : this 
lasted  about  seven  years.  One  of  these  angels  of  charity  died  of 
fatigue  in  the  burning  deserts  of  Kohistan,  the  heat  of  which  has 
been  compared  by  a modem  traveller  to  that  of  a plate  of  red-hot 
iron ; the  other  continued  alone  the  same  work  of  mercy.  Isdiger- 
des,  overcome  by  so  much  constancy  and  devotion,  at  length  put  an 
end  to  this  hard  captivity;  but  it  was  only  after  fifty  years  of 
negotiations,  treaties,  and  fighting,  that  Vahan  the  Maraigonian, 
nephew  of  the  great  Vartan,  terminated  this  bloody  war,  commenced 
in  430.f 

K the  Christian  churches  of  Persia  deserved  to  be  compared  to 
the  palaces  of  its  kings,  of  whose  magnificence  the  Arab  poets  have 
left  such  glowing  descriptions,  J those  of  the  nations  who  dwelt 
between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian  seas  were  veiy  poor  in  compar- 
ison. These  were,  at  first,  wooden  buildings,  to  which  the  faithful 
were  summoned,  on  festival  days,  by  striking  two  planks,  one 
against  the  other;  bells  were  then  unknown.  The  first  stone 
church  of  the  Armenians,  built  near  the  sources  of  the  Tigris,  was 


* The  Simoom  is  a deadly  wind  which  stifles  travellers  and  all  sorts  of  animals, 
unless  they  fall  prostrate  on  the  ground.  Curious  details  relating  to  the  Simoom  are 
found  in  Niebuhr’s  description,  pp.  6,  7,  and  8,  Copenhagen  edition.  This  wind  rises 
between  the  15th  of  June  and  the  15th  of  August.  It  whistles  with  great  violence, 
appears  red  and  inflamed,  and  kills  every  living  thing  that  it  strikes.  But  the  death 
which  it  causes  is  not  its  most  surprising  effect : the  bodies  of  those  who  die  by  it  are 
dissolved,  without  losing,  however,  either  their  shape  or  colour,  so  that  it  would  seem 
as  though  they  were  asleep.  If  one  touch  these  bodies,  the  part  which  is  touched 
remains  in  the  hand. 

f Continuation  of  Eliseus  Vertabed,  by  Lazarus  Parbe,  ch.  iii. 

J Antar’s  description  of  the  palace  of  Cosroes  resembles  that  of  the  Thousand  and 
One  Nights ; he  gives  it  halls  of  marble  and  of  red  cornelian,  fountains  of  rose-water, 
basins  from  which  arise  emerald  pillars  surmounted  by  birds  of  burnished  gold,  with 
topaz  eyes,  &c. 
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placed  under  the  invocation  of  Mary ; it  possessed,  like  many  of  the 
shrines  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  a miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin, 
which  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  pious  women.* 

The  cathedral  of  Mtzkhetha,  the  ancient  capital  of  Georgia,  was 
the  first  Christian  church  of  that  country ; the  Georgians  dedicated 
it  to  the  Virgin.  In  it  was  formerly  kept  the  famous  Tcliiton^  one  of 
the  tom  garments  of  Jesus  Christ.  Often  thrown  down,  but  as 
often  elegantly  reconstracted  in  the  highest  Georgian  style,  it  is  still 
rich  in  marble  and  green  jasper.  An  inscription,  written  on  one 
of  the  pUlars  in  lettera  of  gold,  announces  that  this  divine  and 
venerable  temple  of  Mary,  Queen  of  the  Georgians^  Mother  of  God, 
and  ever  Virgin,  was  rebuilt  at  the  expense  and  by  the  care  of  a 
princess  of  Georgia,  named  Pebanpato. 

The  metropolis  of  the  Mingrelians  was  likewise  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin ; one  of  her  robes  was  venerated  there,  and  was  kept  in  a 
casket  of  ebony,  adorned  with  silver  fiowers.  This  robe,  composed 
of  a precious  stuflF,  of  a buff  colour,  ornamented  with  embroidery  of 
various  colours,  was  exhibited  in  Chardin  when  it  was  taken  through 
Mingrelia  on  its  way  to  Persia. 

In  the  Caucasian  regions,  which  abound  in  convents  dedicated  to 
Mary,  it  was  always  on  the  loftiest  heights  that  the  most  beautiful 
monasteries  were  seen:  they  were  often  even  defended  by  strong 
castles.  That  of  Miriam-Nischin,  in  Georgia,  was  built  on  a rock  of 
the  Caucasian  chain,  in  the  midst  of  a lovely  mountain  lake,  which 
rendered  it  inaccessible  by  land  ; it  was  protected  by  a fortress  that 
was  considered  impregnable.  The  castle  and  the  monastery  were 
besieged  by  Melik-Schah,  in  the  reign  of  Alp-Arslan,  his  father, 
second  sultan  of  the  Seljoucides  line.  Just  as  the  army  of  the  Mus- 
sulman prince  was  preparing  to  embark  to  commence  the  siege,  and 
the  garrison,  decimated  by  hunger,  regarded  the  approaching  attack 
with  fear  and  sad  forebodings,  a terrible  earthquake  took  place,  and 
the  monastery  of  St.  Mary  fell  shattered  into  the  lake.f  This 
strange  catastrophe  was  considered  miraculous.  “The  Virgin,” 


* Ancient  Geography  of  Armenia^  Yenice,  1822. 
f D’Herbelot,  Bihlioth,  Orient. 
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said  the  Georgians,  “ would  rather  see  her  sanctuary  destroyed  than 
desecrated.” 

Before  the  principal  gate  of  Djoulfa,  an  ancient  and  commercial 
city  of  Armenia,  situated  near  one  of  the  most  convenient  fords  of 
the  Araxes,  there  stands  a solitary  peak,  on  whose  narrow  plat-form 
there  was  built,  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  a monastery  in 
honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  The  declivities  of  this  steep  rock, 
still  adorned  with  the  pretty  blue  hyacinth  and  the  fragrant  marjo- 
ram, are  covered  with  rich  tombs  and  ancient  tumuli;  but  the 
living — where  are  they?  One  day  it  came  into  the  head  of  a 
certain  Asiatic  despot*  to  erase  Djoulfa,  a city  of  forty  thousand 
inhabitants,  from  amongst  the  cities  of  the  globe,  and  he  sent 
Thamas-Kouli-Beg  with  an  order  for  the  citizens  to  evacuate  it  in 
three  days’  time : he  was  obeyed. ' The  inhabitants  hastily  concealed 
their  treasures  in  secret  places,  hoping — vain  hope! — ^that  Schah- 
Abbas,  when  the  storm  of  his  wrath  had  blown  over,  would  permit 
them  to  return  to  their  city.  At  the  end  of  the  third  day,  when 
they  were  forced  to  set  out,  and  the  last  moment  of  respite  had 
passed,  each  one,  taking  the  keys  of  his  house,  followed  the  priests, 
who  carried  those  of  the  churches.  Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  rock 
where  Mary’s  shrine  stUl  overlooks  the  ancient  tombs  of  their  fathers, 
their  despair  broke  forth  in  heai’t-rending  sobs.  Forced  to  continue 
their  journey,  the  unhappy  exiles  cast  a parting  glance  on  their  poor 
deserted  city ; and,  after  placing  their  churches  and  dwellings  under 
the  special  care  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  they  threw  their  keys  into 
the  river. 

The  Egyptians,  who  had  never  bent  the  knee  to  strange  gods,  and 
who  seem6d  enclosed,  as  it  were,  in  their  beastly  region,  (as  Josephus 
called  it  while  still  flourishing,)  had  abandoned  their  grazing  divini- 
ties^ and  giving  back  to  the  waters  of  the  Nile  the  hideous  crocodiles 
which  had  had  their  devotees  for  food,f  they  had  come  to  adore  the 
God  of  Calvary.  The  descendants  of  the  ancient  people  of  the 
Pharaohs  had  built,  at  an  early  period,  a beautiful  church  in  the 
small  Egyptian  village  where  the  Holy  Family  had  taken  refuge 


* Schah-Abbas  totally  depopulated  the  city  of  Djoulfa,  in  1605. 
f Josephus  against  AppiOj  b.  ii. 
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from  the  fell  designs  of  Herod,  and  they  had  given  it  the  name  of 
Our  Lady  of  Matarieh ; a pretty  fountain,  where  of  old  the  Blessed 
Virgin  used  to  wash  the  clothes  of  the  infant-God,  had  received  the 
name  of  Mary’s  Fountain,  and  that  fountain,  together  with  a gigantic 
sycamore  which  had  often  shaded  the  Mother  and  Child,  was  the 
object  of  numerous  pilgrimages.  The  metropolis  of  Egypt  was  also 
dedicated  to  Our  Lady. 

The  church  of  Alexandria,  which  shone  amongst  aU  the  churches 
of  the  Christian  world  like  a beacon  on  a lofty  eminence,  had 
attached  to  its  patriarchal  see,  in  the  fourth  century,  a kingdom 
almost  unknown  to  the  Romans,  and  of  which  Pliny  related  the 
strangest  things  ;*  this  was  Abyssinia,  whose  people,  Jews,  Sabeans, 
or  fetichists,  according  as  they  pleased,  were  governed  by  kings 
descended  from  Makeda,  the  beautiful  black  queen  who  filled  Jeru- 
salem with  jewels  and  perfumes,  and  who  had  a son  by  King 
Solomon.  A young  Tpian  merchant,  a trader  in  jewels,  having 
been  shipwrecked  on  the  African  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  was  first 
plundered  and  then  conducted  to  Axoum,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Queen  of  Saba,  where  he  was  presented  as  a prisoner  of  note  to  the 
Neguz  (emperor),  that  prince  at  whose  name  the  lions  how  doxmi; 
he  succeeded  so  far  in  conciliating  the  neguz  that  he  made  him  his 
treasurer.  After  the  death  of  the  black  prince,  the  education  of  his 
young  son,  Abreka,  was  confided  to  the  Tyrian,  who  secretly  instructed 
his  pupil  in  his  own  belief,  and  conceived  the  magnificent  hope  of 
becoming  the  apostle  of  those  half-savage  regions.  In  order  to 
succeed  in  this,  he  repaired  to  Alexandria,  where  St,  Athanasius 
consecrated  him  bishop  of  Axoum.  On  his  return,  Frumentius,  who 
was  sumamed  Alba  Salama  (the  father  of  salvation),  baptized 
Abreka,  with  the  principal  personages  of  his  court ; a great  part  of 
the  nation  followed  the  example  of  its  chiefs.  This  religious  revolu- 


* According  to  Pliny  and  some  other  ancient  geographers,  Abyssinia  was  peopled 
with  men  who  had  neither  nose  nor  mouth  to  their  face,  and  whose  eyes  were  placed  in 
the  pit  of  their  stomach  ; they  there  met  men  without  a head,  and  others  with  asses’ 
heads,  &c.  Pliny,  who  relates  (b.  vi.  ch.  30,  and  b.  t.  ch.  8)  these  prodigious  things, 
leaves  the  subject  unfinished,  and  modestly  stops,  for  fear,  he  says,  of  not  being 
believed. 
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tion  was  effected,  as  all  religions  revolutions  should  be  effected, 
without  shedding  a single  drop  of  blood.  Abreka  and  his  brother 
Atzbeka,  who  reigned  together  in  edifying  harmony,  preached  the 
Gospel  themselves  to  their  subjects,*  and  built  a great  number  of 
churches  in  honour  of  the  true  God,  under  the  invocation  of  Mariam 
{Mary).  One  of  these  ancient  churches  took,  from  the  woods  by 
which  it  was  surrounded,  the  pretty  name  of  MariamrOluimiikm, 
' Our  Lady  the  Green. 

Christianity  then  spread  over  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Red  Sea, 
into  Yemen,  the  inhabitants  of  which  adored  the  stars  and  the  trees ; 
amongst  them  there  were  a good  number  of  Jews ; a prince  of  that 
nation,  who  had  usurped  the  supreme  power  in  Arabia,  persecuted 
the  Christians,  and,  in  620,  banished  St.  Gregentius,  an  Arab  by 
birth  and  Archbishop  of  Taphar,  metropolis  of  that  country.  St. 
Aritas,  Governor  of  Nagran,  the  ancient  capital  of  Yemen,  would 
not  give  up  his  faith ; he  was  taken  and  conducted  out  of  the  city, 
where  he  was  put  to  death  on  the  banks  of  a rivulet.  His  wife  and 
daughter  likewise  perished  in  the  midst  of  torments,  together  with 
three  hundred  and  forty  Christians  ;f  and  as  Dunaan  continued  to 
sacrifice  all  those  who  would  not  apostatize,  Caleb,  King  of 
Abyssinia,  marched  against  him,  in  530,  and  gained  a complete 
victory  over  him.  Some  time  after,  the  same  Caleb,  disgusted  with 
the  throne,  sent  his  crown  to  Jerusalem,  J abdicated  in  favour  of  his 
son,  and  shut  himself  up  in  a monastery,  taking  with  him  only  a cup 
and  a mat.  The  African  troops  whom  he  had  sent  to  the  assistance 


* “ Hail,  Abreka  and  Atzbeka,  who  reigned  together  with  the  greatest  harmony, 
who  preached  the  religion  of  Christ  to  the  children  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  erected 
temples  to  the  honour  of  God.”  {Abyssinian  Liturgy,  Commemoration  of  the  dead.) 

f The  following  is  a prayer  addressed  to  the  martyrs  of  Nagran  by  the  Abyssinian 
Church  : — ^ 

“ Saluto  pnlcbritudinem  vestram  amoenam, 

O sidera  Nagrani ! gemmse  qui  illaminatis  mundum, 

Conciliatrix  sit  mihi  ilia  pulchritudo,  et  pacificatrix. 

Coram  Deo  judice  si  steterit  peccatum  meum, 

Ostendite  ei  sauguinem  quem  effudistis  propter  pulcbritudioem  ejus.” 

{Abystinian  Liturgy) 

I **  Hail,  Caleb  ! who  gave  up  the  sign  of  your  power  when  you  sent  your  crown  as 
an  offering  to  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  : you  did  not  abuse  your  victory  when  you 
destroyed  the  army  of  the  Sabeans.”  {Abyssinian  Liturgy.) 
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of  the  Christians  of  Asia,  seduced  by  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  that 
Ticvppy  land,  resolved  to  settle  there.  These  were  the  black  Chris- 
tians, who,  commanded  by  the  Governor  of  Yemen,  carried  on, 
against  the  Arabs  of  Mecca,  that  war  known  as  the  elephant-war. 
Arabia  Felix,  however,  did  not  long  remain  in  their  hands ; it  was 
wrested  from  them  in  590,  by  the  Persians,  who  were  themselves 
conquered,  and  expelled  by  Mahomet’s  captains. 

At  the  time  of  the  conversion  of  Abyssinia,  the  doctrine  of  Nesto- 
rius  agitated  the  Church.  It  is  generally  known  that  the  opinions 
of  that  bishop,  who  refused  to  Mary  the  title  of  Mother  of  God, 
were  condemned  by  the  council  of  Ephesus.  The  Abyssinians,  in 
their  exaggerated  enthusiasm  for  the  Blessed  Virgin,  did  not  content 
themselves  with  rejecting  the  heresy  of  Nestorius ; to  the  title  of 
Mother  of  God,  they  added  that  of  Mundi  Crealrix.,  to  testify  their 
boundless  veneration  for  Mary.  Nothing,  in  fact,  can  exceed  the 
love  and  respect  of  which  she  is  the  object  all  along  the  Blue  Nile, 
and  even  as  far  as  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  The  errors  of 
Dioscorus  and  Eutyches,  which  the  Abyssinians  have  unhappily 
adopted,  have  made  no  change  in  this  respect. 

The  old  East  seemed  to  grow  young  again  through  its  devotion 
to  Mary ; it  loved  to  do  her  honour,  and  pompously  solemnized  her 
festivals,  which  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  apostolic  origin.  The 
feast  of  the  Annunciation  was  regarded,  in  the  time  of  St.  Athana- 
sius, as  he  himself  tells  us,  as  one  of  the  greatest  festivals  of  the 
year,  and  for  that  of  the  Assumption — which  was  celebrated  with 
splendour  from  the  Nile  to  Mount  Caucasus,  under  the  name  of  Our 
Lady's  Pasch — ^the  people  prepared  themselves  by  a fast  of  fifteen 
days.* 

AH  seemed  to  promise  that  the  Gospel  was  about  to  spread  from 
one  end  of  Asia  to  the  other,  and  it  was  already  beginning  to  be 
announced  to  the  idolatrous^people  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  who 
heard  without  surprise  of  that  Holy  One,  bom  of  a Virgin,  whom  the 


* The  first  day  of  the  month  of  Augnst  was  called  in  the  Syrian  calendar  gaum 
Miriam,  the  fast  of  Our  Lady,  because  the  Christians  of  the  East  fasted  from  that 
day  till  the  15th,  which  they  named  Jithr  Miriam,  that  is  to  say,  the  end  of  the  fast, 
or  Onr  Lady’s  Pasch.  (D’Herbelot,  Biblioth.  Orient.,  t.  ler,  p.  2.) 
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earth  expected,  according  to  the  disciples  of  Confucius,  as  drooping 
plants  expect  the  dew  ; but,  alas ! a storm  more  furious,  more  destruc- 
tive, more  irresistible  than  the  buniing  udnd  of  the  desert,  and 
born,  like  it,  amid  the  sandy  wastes  of  Arabia,  came  to  trample 
down  Christianity  with  a force  derived,  doubtless,  from  Satan 
himself. 

At  first,  there  was  heard  but  a confused  clashing  of  arms  along 
the  sea  of  reeds ; Aiub  fought  Arab  with  savage  fury,  and  the 
idol-trees  feU  to  the  ground  as  well  as  the  Christian  temples ; then, 
all  was  silent  in  that  region,  and  myriads  of  horsemen  wearing  ahbas 
striped  in  black  and  white,  cast  themselves  on  Syria  like  clouds  of 
locusts,  destroying  with  the  back  of  their  scimitars  fourteen  hundred 
Christian  churches  ! Thence  they  swept  on  to  Persia,  which  gave 
way  before  them,  leaving  in  their  hands  the  famous  banner  of 
Kawed,  on  which  the  fate  of  the  empire  of  the  Magi  was  thought  to 
depend  ;*  the  fiames  of  the  superb  library  of  Alexandria  lit  them  on 
their  devastating  course  through  Egypt;  a little  time  and  they 
leaped  on  the  African  coast,  where  Carthage  ruled  of  old,  and  con- 
quered all  before  them.  Arrived  at  the  place  where  the  ancients 
had  planted  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  the  haughty  conquerors  pushed 
on  their  stately  coursem  into  the  waters  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 


* The  ancient  Romans  had  boand  up  the  fate  of  their  empire  with  that  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  which  was  burned  precisely  on  the  first  appearance  of 
Christianity ; the  Persians  had  ancient  traditions  which  announced  the  fall  of  the 
Magian  empire  when  their  famous  standard  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
The  empire  did,  indeed,  fall  at  the  same  time  that  its  standard  fell  into  the  power  of 
the  Mussulmans,  in  the  battle  of  Kadesia.  This  banner  was  at  first  a blacksmith^s 
apron,  which  was  hoisted  in  a war  of  independence  against  the  tyrant  Zohak,  and  ac- 
cepted as  an  omen  of  success  by  Feridoun,  one  of  the  greatest  kings  of  Iran  (ancient 
Persia) ; it  was  covered  with  brocade  and  adorned  with  a magnificent  image  of  the 
sun,  wrought  with  jewels  ; a globe  of  gold,  repjesenting  the  moon*s  orb,  surmounted 
this  image,  and  around  it  floated  broad  bands  of  red,  yellow,  and  violet-colour.  This 
standard  was  called  Kaweiani  direfsh  (the  standard  of  Kawed).  From  the  time  of 
Feridoun,  the  kings  of  Persia  made  it  a point  to  adorn  it  with  precious  stones,  and,  in 
order  to  make  room  for  them,  they  had  been  obliged  to  enlarge  this  famous  banner 
beyond  all  proportion,  so  that  it  had  obtained  a dimension  of  twenty-two  feet  by 
fifteen,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  who  tore  it  in  pieces  and  divided  it 
with  the  rest  of  the  booty.  (Price,  Muhamm,  History ^ vol.  i.,  p.  116  ; and  Huft 
Kolkoum^  vol.  iv.,  p.  126.) 
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crying  out,  as  they  proudly  waved  their  flashing  scimitars,  “ God 
of  Mahomet,  thou  seest  it  is  the  land  which  fails  the  true  believers  !”* 
Africa  and  Asia  had  to  how  their  dejected  heads  beneath  the  brutal 
and  ferocious  yoke  of  Islamism,  and  the  shades  of  ignorance  soon 
thickened  and  settled  down  over  the  splendid  regions  of  the  East. 
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CHAPTEK  VI. 

THB  WEST.  — THE  MADONNAS. 

Constantine,  after  having  raised  within  the  very  walls  of  Kome— 
that  goddess  city  which  Paganism  placed  amid  the  starry  heavens* 
— 'the  superb  Lateran  basilic,  had  closed  the  Pagan  temples;  but 
his  hand  was  not  strong  enough  to  pluck  up  the  deep  roots  of 
idolatry.  It  is  certain  that  the  greater  number  of  the  Roman 
patricians  remained  obstinately  faithful  to  the  ancient  idols  of  the 
empire;  the  senate  itself  was  divided  into  two  parties,  the  one 
Pagan  and  the  other  Christian,  which  made  St.  Ambrose  say  that 
there  was,  as  it  were,  two  senates.  It  was  of  the  idolatrous  senators 
that  Prudentius  said : “ The  successors  of  the  Catos,  sunk  in  shameful 
error,  still  invoke  the  Trojan  gods,  and  in  the  privacy  of  their 
homes  venerate  the  exiled  lares  of  Phrygia ; the  senate — I shame  to 
say — ^the  senate  still  honours  two-faced  Janus,  and  celebrates  the 
feasts  of  Saturn.” 

As  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  by  far  the  greater  number 
were  sincerely  devoted  to  Christ,  and,  despising  the  altars  of 
Jupiter,  thronged  around  the  tomb  of  the  Apostles.f 

The  Italian  peninsula  was  divided,  like  its  capital,  between 
Jupiter  and  Jesus,  Juno  and  Mary;  the  darkness  of  error  struggled 
with  all  its  might  against  the  increasing  light  of  truth.  The 
heathen  priests  ascribed  to  the  desertion  of  their  gods  the  calamities 
which  befell  the  empire.  If  the  famine  were  unusually  great  in 
Latium,  it  was  because  Caesar,  Ul-advUed  by  the  Christians  around 


— - * “ Hear  me,  0 magnificent  qneen  of  the  nnirerse — O Rome,  admitted  into  the 
starry  skies,”  said  Rntilius,  a famous  heathen  poet  of  tlie  last  age  of  Roman  letters. 
“ Thanks  to  thy  temples,  I am  not  far  from  the  heavens.”  Rome  was,  in  fact,  a deified 
city,  and  had  its  priests  and  its  temples. 

f “ All  this  populace,  inhabiting  the  upper  stories  of  the  houses  and  living  on  the 
bread  of  the  rich,  visits,  at  the  foot  of  the  Vatican  mount,  the  tomb  which  contains 
that  precious  pledge,  the  ashes  of  St.  Peter,  our  father.”  (Prudentius  contra  Sym- 
machum.) 
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him,  had  suppressed  the  privileges  of  the  Vestals ; if  the  frontiers 
were  ravaged  with  impunity  by  the  Barbarians,  or  if  the  Goths 
penetrated  to  the  very  heart  of  the  empire,  it  was  because  the  altar 
of  Victory  had  been  destroyed.  “We  demand  back  the  religious 
state  which  has  so  long  served  to  maintain  the  republic,”  said 
Symmachus,  prefect  of  Rome,  to  the  Emperor  Valentinian  II.;  “we 
demand  peace  for  the  gods  of  our  country ; our  religion  subjugated 
the  world,  it  repulsed  Hannibal  from  our  walls,  and  drove  the  Gauls 
from  the  capital.  What ! would  Rome  reform  in  her  old  days  what 
has  all  along  been  her  safety  ? The  refonn  of  age  is  tardy  and  de- 
grading !” 

Paganism  was  vanquished  by  St.  Ambrose  in  this  struggle,  but  it 
continued,  notwithstanding,  to  rear  itself  up  against  the  new  religion, 
which  it  overwhelmed  with  sarcasm,  calumny,  and  haughty  con- 
tempt. It  was  with  transports  of  joy  that  Rome  restored,  under 
Juhan,  the  altar  of  Victory,  which,  nevertheless,  did  not  prevent  the 
Barbarians  from  sacking  the  city  several  times.  Panic-stnick  to  see 
the  enemy  at  its  gates,  it  became  again  more  than  half  Pagan; 
ceremonies  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  Gratian  and  Theodosius  were 
publicly  performed ; the  prefect  of  Rome  called  in  the  aid  of  Tuscan 
diviners,  and  the  last  of  the  consuls  revived  the  augurial  rites  by 
another  parody  on  the  day  of  his  installation.  “ It  was  too  much,” 
says  Bossuet,  “ God  remembered,  at  last,  all  the  bloody  decrees  of 
the  senate  against  the  faithful,  and  the  furious  shouts  wherewith  the 
Roman  people,  in  their  thii-st  for  Christian  blood,  had  so  often  filled 
the  amphitheatre ; he  gave  up  to  the  Barbarians  that  city  which 
was  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs.  . , . That  new  Babylon, 
the  imitator  of  the  old ; like  her,  inflated  with  her  victories,  glorying 
in  her  riches,  defiled  with  idolatry,  and  persecuting  the  people  of 
God,  falls,  like  her,  with  a great  fall;  the  glory  of  her  conquests, 
which  she  attributed  to  her  gods,  is  taken  from  her ; she  is  the  prey 
of  the  Barbarians,  taken  three,  four  times,  pillaged,  sacked,  de- 
stroyed: the  sword  of  the  Barbarians  spares  only  the  Christians. 
Another  Rome — entirely  Christian — arises  from  the  ashes  of  the 
former,  and  it  is  only  after  the  inundation  of  the  Barbarians  that 
Christ  finally  triumphs  over  the  Roman  gods,  who  are  not  only 
destroyed,  but  wholly  forgotten.” 
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Idolatry  Avas  dead  at  last ; its  marble  fanes  were  re-opened  and 
purified,  and  the  most  beautiful  were  dedicated  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  before  whom  all  Italy  bent  the  knee  with  a faith  and  a 
fervour  which,  thank  God,  still  remains  unshaken.  The  patricians 
built  innumerable  churches  or  chapels,  and  ornamented  them  with  a 
munificence  which  testified  their  piety;  the  altars  of  Mary  were 
incrusted  with  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones;*  lamps  no  less 
splendid  gave  them  light;  nothing  was  spared  to  have  the 
splendour  of  religious  decoration  commensurate  with  the  dignity  of 
the  saint. 

The  people,  having  no  gold  at  their  disposal,  rendered  her  a 
homage  more  touching,  more  tender,  and  more  picturesque.  On 
the  smiling  sea-side  hills,  in  the  fertile  valleys  of  Campania,  amid 
the  gorges  of  the  Apennines,  in  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  and 
amongst  the  arid  heaths  of  the  Abruzzas,  humble  altars  were  here 
and  there  raised  to  the  Madonna.  These  little  primitive  chapels, 
shaded  with  a net-work  of  ivy  or  gi’een  vine-leaves,  were  sheltered 
by  the  old  forest  boughs,  and  their  shade  was  cast  over  many  a 
stream  in  the  fervid  heat  of  noon.  This  devotion,  so  fresh,  so 
simple,  so  appropriate  to  the  gentle  heart  and  simple  habits  of  Her 
who  is  its  object,  exists  even  now  in  aU  its  religious  poetry.  Vic- 
torious over  time  and  political  commotions,  the  Madonna  still  shades 
her  little  mystic  lamp  beneath  a canopy  of  foliage  or  of  creeping- 
jasmine.  StiU  at  evening  does  the  shepherd  of  the  hills,  the 
labourer  of  the  valley,  and  even  the  fierce  brigand,  devoutly  light 
the  flickering  lamp,  which  shines  like  a protecting  star  far  up  on  the 
mountains,  and  serves  as  a beacon  amid  the  woods.  The  little  nook 
wherein  it  stands  is  sacred  ground : there  the  most  ferocious  bandit 
of  Calabria  would  not  dare  to  draw  his  dagger ; and  there  even  he 
goes  to  pray  when  the  distant  bells  chime  forth  the  Ave  Maria  ; it 
is  the  last  link  which  binds  him  to  humanity,  and  rarely,  indeed,  is 
that  link  broken.f 


♦ The  connter-tablcs  of  some  of  the  altars  of  Venice  were  of  solid  gold  ; that  of  the 
Virgin’s  altar,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  in  Constantinople,  was  composed  of  jewels 
and  gold,  cast  together  in  the  same  crucible. 

f The  respect  entertained  by  the  Italian  banditti  for  the  Madonna  is  a well-known 
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These  little  solitary  chapels,  lost  amid  the  rocks  or  in  the  depth 
of  the  woods,  awake  in  the  soul  of  the  traveller,  be  he  ever  so  reck- 
less, a thousand  delightful  emotions,  like  the  long-forgotten  peifume 
of  home-flowers,  suddenly  greeting  us  in  a strange  land.  A modern 
author,  who  is  anything  but  partial  to  Catliolicity,  gives  a charming  ac- 
count of  the  emotions  which  he  felt  on  seeing  one  of  these  Madonnas, 
hidden  in  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol.  “ At  a turn  of  the  path,”  says 
he,  “ I found  a small  niche  hollowed  in  the  rock,  with  its  Madonna 
and  the  lamp,  which  the  pious  mounbiineers  light  every  evening,  in 
the  most  remote  solitudes ; there  was,  at  the  foot  of  the  rustic  altar, 
a bunch  of  fresh  garden-flowere ; that  lighted  lamp,  those  blooming 
flowera,  miles  and  miles  in  amongst  the  bleak  mountains,  were  the 
offerings  of  a devotion  more  simple  and  more  touching  than  anything 
I have  ever  seen  of  the  kind.  Not  more  than  two  paces  from  the 
Madonna  was  a precipice,  along  the  verge  of  which  lay  the  only 
path  out  of  the  defile;  the  Virgin’s  lamp  must  thus  be  of  great 
service  to  the  nightly  traveller.” 

During  the  revolution  of  1793,  and  when  the  French  had  just 
taken  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  there  was  a report  cir- 
culated that  they  were  about  to  close  the  churches  and  aholuh  the 
worship  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  On  hearing  this  the  Calabrian 
peasants  seized  their  long  muskets ; all  the  bells  of  that  wild  region 
rang  out  the  alarm,  and  the  brigands  themselves,  bearing  the  image 
of  the  Madonna,  suspended  by  a red  ribbon,  enrolled  themselves  in 
the  regular  army,  and  fought  like  lions.  These  Calabrian  troops 
were  the  last  to  lay  down  their  arms.* 

From  Italy  the  veneration  of  the  Mother  of  the  Saviour  passed 
into  Gaul.  The  Olympian  gods  had  found  their  way  thither  in  the 
train  of  Caesars  conquering  legions,  and  the  temples  of  Augustus 
and  of  Jupiter  arose  beside  the  dolmens,  the  menhirs,  and  the  more 
modern  altars  of  Belenus.  The  idols  of  the  emperors,  basely 


fact ; one  of  them  allowed  himself  to  be  taken  without  ofifering  any  resistance,  because 
the  shirri  attacked  him  on  a Saturday,  and  he  had  vowed  before  the  Virgin’s  altar 
never  to  make  use  of  arms  on  that  day,  even  in  defence  of  his  life.  ( See  Father  de 
Barry.) 

* Italy ^ by  Lady  Morgan,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  24.  TraveU  in  Italy,  by  M.  R.  C. 
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accepted  by  the  Gallic-Roman  population  of  the  large  cities,  failed 
not  to  disappear  after  the  conversion  of  Constantine : but  it  required 
ages  to  destroy  the  Druidical  worship  of  trees,  rocks,  and  springs.* 
In  vain  did  the  active  virtues,  the  unctuous  meekness,  the  angelic 
abstinence  of  the  hermits  excite  the  admiration  of  the  Gallic  tribes ; 
in  vain  did  the  ingenuous  charity,  the  spotless  integrity,  the  mild, 
compassionate  religion  of  the  bishops  attract  their  souls  to  the  cru- 
cified God ; the  sight  of  the  gigantic  nwnldrs,  standing  like  dark 
spectres  amid  the  arid  heaths,  the  aspect  of  a mossy  oak,  or  of  a 
deified  fountain,  destroyed  in  some  moments  the  tedious  work  of  the 
Christian  pastors. 

In  this  state  of  things,  so  calculated  to  wear  out  the  most  tried 
patience,  the  clergy  of  Gaul  showed  themselves  worthy  of  the 
religious  and  civilizing  mission  which  it  had  received  fi*om  its  divine 
Master.  They  were  by  nature  charitable  and  humble  of  heart; 
necessity  rendered  them  skilful.  Unable  to  break  the  superstitious 
habits  which  were  closely  intermingled  with  the  deep  roots  of  the 
old  Celtic  tree,  they  sanctified  what  they  could  not  abolish,  and 
turned  the  very  practices  of  heathenism  to  the  glory  of  God.  The 
menhirs  of  the  heath,  where  the  children  of  Teutates  went  often  to 
pray  by  the  silvery  light  of  the  moon,  which  they  called  the  fair 
mute^\  were  surmounted  by  a gigantic  cross,  which  suggested  a 
Christian  thought  amid  the  dark  rites  of  Paganism.  The  oaks  of 
eight  centuries,  where  the  Druids  cut  down  with  their  golden  sickles 
the  spirits'  hranchf^  received  in  their  hollow  trunks  the  sweet  image 
of  Mary ; and  it  was  also  Mary  and  the  saints  whom  the  heathens 
found  on  the  margin  of  their  fairy  springs.^ 

This  change,  which  manifests,  in  those  who  made  it,  a profound 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  took  place  not  only  in  the  Gauls, 
but  also  among  the  Belgians,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Britons : every- 
where it  was  crowned  with  success.  In  time  the  mysterious  super- 
stitions of  Druidism  descended  from  the  songs  of  bards  to  popular 


* Sec  Histoire  Ecclesiastique  de  Bretagne^  Introduction. 

■f  Bcnsozia,  Ben^  bel^  sos,  mute  or  silent,  ffist  Eccles.  de  Bret.^  t.  iv.,  p.  496. 
J Le  gui.  Hist.  Ecclvs,  de  Bret.,  t.  iv.,  p.  564. 

§ Hist.  Eccles.  de  Bret.,  t.  iv.,  p.  561,  and  t.  i.,  p.  293. 
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legends;  the  daisies  of  the  meadow,  the  lilies  of  the  valley,  the 
odorous  stems  of  the  honeysuckle,  were  no  longer  stripped  of  their 
leaves  over  the  stream  in  honour  of  the  deified  fountain;  they  wei;c 
laid  on  the  rustic  altar  of  Mary,  and  the  little  lamp  of  her  chapel 
replaced  the  torches  of  resinous  wood  burned  by  the  Gauls  around 
those  aged  oaks,  which  they  then  called  the  oaks  of  the  Lord.  '' 

In  the  invasion  of  the  Barbarians  the  Christians,  in  order  to  hide 
from  the  profanation  of  those  fierce  warriors  the  cherished  objects 
of  their  veneration,  carefully  concealed  the  little  statues  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  in  the  wildest  and  most  inaccessible  parts  of  their 
forests.  There  those  sacred  images  remained,  not  because  they 
were  forgotten,  but  because  the  sword  of  the  Goths,  Huns,  and 
Vandals  cut  down  the  native  tribes,  as  the  mower  does  the  grass 
of  the  meadows,  so  that,  in  the  most  fertile  and  populous  countries 
of  the  Roman  world,  the  traveller  might  then  journey  on  for  days 
together  without  seeing  the  smoke  of  a human  dwelling.* 

Long  after  some  of  these  Madonnas  of  the  woods  and  fountains 
reappeared  with  splendour;  and,  according  to  the  old  chroniclers, 
Spanish,  Belgian,  and  French,  their  discovery  was  accompanied  by 
miracles.  At  one  time,  a bright  light  attracted  by  night  a Spanish 
hunter  or  a Pyrenean  shepherd  to  a bush,  where  the  birds  warbled 
sweetly  all  the  day  long ; at  another,  there  was  an  image  of  Mary 
found  hidden  amongst  the  flowers  of  a thorny  shrub,  redolent  with 
the  perfumes  of  the  wild-wood.  Now  it  was  that  some  shepherds, 
seeing  their  sheep  bend  the  knee  before  a grassy  knoU,  covered  with 
white  violets,  dug  about  the  spot,  and  found,  to  their  inexpressible 
surprise,  a small  statue,  rudely  carved  in  wood,  but  in  a perfect  state 
of  preservation,  representing  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Again,  it  was 
faUing-stars,  illumining  the  night  with  a long  train  of  radiance, 
and  all  concentrating  their  rays  on  the  same  spot,  pointed  out  to  the 
Spanish  troops,  encamped  under  the  walls  of  some  Moorish  city,  the 
place  where,  in  the  time  of  Rodrigo,  some  holy  monks  had  concealed, 


* The  general  depopulation  that  followed  the  invasion  of  the  Barbarians  surpasses 
all  belief.  Muratori  relates,  that  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  cei  turies  Italy  was  so  totally 
destitute  of  inhabitants,  that  it  was  infested  by  wolves.  (Murat.  Antiq.^  vol.  ii.,  p. 
163.) 
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on  a night  of  fear  and  flight,  a miraculous  image,  in  order  to  save  it 
from  the  sacrilegious  hands  of  the  Mussulman.  At  another  time,  it 
was  valorous  knights  or  illustrious  dames  who,  riding,  with  falcon 
on  arm,  through  the  green  forests  of  France  or  of  Lusitania,  dis- 
covered, in  the  hollow  of  some  old,  moss-grovTi  oak,  or  in  the  brier- 
hidden  crevice  of  a rock,  a little  hiding  Madonna.*  At  this  sight., 
the  proud  baron  or  the  noble  lady  crossed  themselves  devoutly, 
descended  in  haste  from  their  palfreys,  knelt  on  the  grass  before  the 
Madonna,  and  vowed  to  build  her  a chapel. 

Our  Lady  of  the  Blossomed  Thorns  was  found  on  a bushy  rock, 
under  marvellous  circumstances.  The  following  is  the  narrative,  as 
told  by  a simple  legend  of  the  past : 

“ Not  far  from  the  highest  peak  of  Jura,  but  a little  downwards 
on  its  western  slope,  there  was  still  to  be  seen,  about  half  a century 
ago,  a heap  of  ruins  which  had  once  formed  part  of  the  monastery 
of  Our  Lady  of  the  Blossomed  Thoms,  buUt  by  the  widow  of  a 
knight,  the  last  of  his  race,  who  fell  flghting  for  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
The  noble  lady,  walking  one  winter  evening  in  the  long  avenue  of 
her  ancient  castle,  her  mind  occupied  in  pious  meditation,  reached 
the  thorny  bush  which  subsequently  marked  the  site  of  the  monas 
tery,  and  was  no  little  surprised  to  see  that  one  of  those  shrabs  was 
already  adorned  with  the  garb  of  spring ; a calm,  clear  light,  like 
that  of  the  rising  day,  displayed  the  bush  in  full  flower,  and  beneath 
its  verdant  screen,  spangled  with  little  white  shining  stars,  was  a 
statue  of  the  Virgin,  simply  sculptured  in  rough  wood,  painted  by 
no  very  skilful  hand,  but  clad  in  robes  of  some  value ; it  was  from 
this  image  that  the  miraculous  light  proceeded.  The  sacred  image 
was  conveyed  with  great  pomp  to  the  castle  chapel ; but  the  next 
day  it  was  not  to  be  found.  The  Queen  of  Angels  preferred  the 
modest  shade  of  her  favourite  shrubs  to  the  splendour  of  the  baronial 
chapel;  she  had  returned  to  the  freshness  and  solitude  of  the  woods. 
In  the  evening  aU  the  inmates  of  the  castle  went  thither  and  found 
her  still  more  radiant  than  before.  They  fell  on  their  knees  in 


* Malfada,  queen  of  Portugal,  hunting  with  the  falcon,  found  a small  Madonna, 
which  retained  the  name  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Forest.  {See  Yasconcellius,  in  Descrip- 
sione  regni  Lusit.^  chap,  vii.,  1,  5.) 
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respectful  silence.  Powerfid  Queen,  said  the  lady,  hlessed  and  holy 
Mary,  this  is  your  chosen  dwelling  j your  will  shall  he  do7)e.  And 
a short  time  after  a stately  Gothic  abbey  arose  on  the  spot  where 
the  miraculous  Madonna  had  been  found.  The  nobles  of  the  king- 
dom enriched  it  with  their  gifts,  and  the  kings  endowed  it  with  a 
tabernacle  of  pure  gold. 

Bretagne  abounded  in  oaks  consecrated  to  the  honour  of  Mary ; 
the  most  famous  of  these  flourished  by  the  sea-side,  on  a hill  which 
rises  at  some  distance  from  Lesneven.  Our  Lady  of  the  Gates  was 
there  honoured,  and  her  silver  statue  was,  from  time  immemorial,  an 
object  of  profound  veneration  for  the  faithful  of  Armorica.  The 
shrine  is  now  bereft  of  its  Madonna,  which  was  stolen  by  the  incor- 
ruptihle  agents  of  the  Republic ; but  it  is  stdl  frequented  by  numer- 
ous pilgrims,  with  long,  flowing  hair,  and  goat-skin  garments,  who 
come  to  ask  the  Mother  of  God  for  fine  weather,  abundant  crops,  or 
the  recovery  of  some  sick  relative.  To  see  them  in  this  primitive 
costume,  anterior  to  the  Roman  conquest,  kneeling  devoutly  in  the 
shade  of  the  woods,  in  view  of  the  green,  restless  ocean,  and  the 
dolmens  of  ancient  heroes  who  marched  to  the  conquest  of  the  Capitol, 
you  would  fancy  yourself  transported  to  the  Gallia  Comata  of  Pliny, 
and  the  Ulusion  would  be  completed  if  they  chanted  a hymn  to  the 
Virgin  in  the  ancient  and  sonorous  idiom  of  the  Celts,  their  own 
peculiar  language. 

Le  Berry  had  also  its  celebrated  Madonna  of  the  Oak,  whom  a 
Lord  du  Bouchet,  seeking  his  hawk  amid  the  woods,  had  found  in 
the  hollow  of  one  of  those  old  trees,  sacred  amongst  the  Gauls,  on 
which  the  hunter-bird  had  perched,  as  if  to  attract  his  master 
thither.  The  oak  which  spread  its  broad  branches  over  the  fair 
statue  of  Mary,  around  which  the  ivy  entwined  like  a Gothic  frame, 
stood  on  a small  islet  covered  with  fine,  thick  grass,  and  surrounded 
by  a small  lake  which  had  been  named — know  not  why — ^the  lied 
Sea.  This  oak  became  the  terminus  of  so  many  pilgrimages,  that  a 
causeway  was  made  to  give  access  to  it,  and  it  was  subsequently 
encircled  by  a religious  edifice.  The  image,  too  richly  adorned  by 
the  piety  of  the  faithful,  was  stolen  by  the  Protestants  during  the 
civil  wars ; but  the  Count  de  Maur  had  another  carved  from  the 

wood  of  the  oak  which  had  so  long  sheltered  the  Madonna,  and  this 
19 
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new  one  might  say,  like  the  perfumed  earth  of  the  Persian  poet : “ I 
am  not  the  rose,  but  I have  lived  near  it.”* 

In  Picardy,  a small  Madonna  was  deposited  in  the  hollow  of  an 
aged  oak,  on  the  high-road  from  Abbeville  to  Hesdin ; this  miracu- 
lous image,  shaded  by  the  fragrant  honeysuckle,  overlooked  a patch 
of  soft  verdure  on  the  side  of  the  dusty  road,  which  offered  a 
pleasant  shelter  to  the  passing  traveller  and  the  high-born  pilgrim, 
who  went  barefoot,  like  St.  Louis  and  the  sire  de  Joinville,  to  some 
sacred  place,  in  fulfilment  of  a vow  made  by  himself  or  some  one 
whom  he  loved.  The  bandit  of  the  feudal  times  muttered  an  Ave 
to  himself  as  he  took  off  his  coarse  woollen  hat  before  Our  Lady 
of  Faith;  and  the  noble  dame,  after  praying  at  the  feet  of  the 
Madonna,  opened  her  alms-purse,  adorned  with  heraldic  devices, 
and  dropped  her  alms  into  the  trunk  of  the  old  oak,  where  the 
Christian  modesty  of  the  faithful  of  those  days  secretly  deposited, 
for  the  poor,  the  funds  which  the  latter  took  without  the  shame  of 
asking,  and  which  no  other  ever  touched.f  The  traveller,  his 
devotions  ended,  sat  down,  with  his  feet  stretched  out  in  the  soft, 
cool  grass,  which  refreshed  him  after  his  long  journey ; he  inhaled 
the  perfume  of  the  flowers,  listened  to  the  murmur  of  the  neigh- 
bouring spring,  and  enjoyed  the  exquisite  sense  of  repose,  so 
precious  when  contrasted  with  Iris  late  fatigue.  But,  alas ! he  was 
at  length  forced  to  depart,  and  how  reluctantly  he  turned  away ! 
The  shade  was  so  refreshing,  the  grass  so  soft,  the  gurgling  of  the 
fountain  so  sweetly  soothing!  Crossing  himself,  he  murmured  a 
parting  prayer  to  the  Virgin,  slipped  an  alms  into  the  hand  of  the 
]X)or  invalid  who  knelt  hard  by,  and  whose  blessing  followed  him 
on  his  way:  “Worthy  traveller,  may  Our  Lady  save  you  from  hurt 
or  harm !”  At  the  bend  of  the  road  he  turned  his  head  to  take  a 
last  look  at  Our  Lady’s  Oak. 

Anjou,  where  the  pilgrimages  in  honour  of  Mary  are  of  so  old  a 
date,  had,  near  the  village  of  Sabl6,  its  oak,  contemporary  with  the 


* Saadi,  Gulls  tan. 

f The.se  trees,  wherein  travellers  deposited  the  alms  which  the  poor  came  at  dusk 
to  take  away  unseen,  were  so  venerable,  says  M.  de  Marchangy,  that  none,  save  those 
who  really  required  it,  would  dare  to  take  a farthing. 
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Plantagenets,  furnished  with  a Madonna  no  less  ancient.  At  the 
foot  of  the  Vosges,  on  the  borders  of  Lorraine,  a huge  old  Gallic 
oak,  which  the  peasants  still  call,  through  custom,  tlie  fairy  tree, 
had,  in  its  mossy  bosom,  a white  and  mysterious  image  of  the  Virgin, 
before  which  Joan  of  Arc,  that  pious  maiden,  went  to  pray  with  all 
her  heart  against  the  English,  who  were  so  soon  after  to  fly  before 
her  victorious  banner.  Hainault  had  also  its  old  oaks  and  mira- 
culous images;  Spain  and  Portugal  were  not  without  theirs;  and 
England,  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  saw  her  Catholic 
children  still  kneeling  to  invoke  the  absent  Madonna.  Evelyn  tells 
us  that  these  trees  were  known  by  the  name  of  processioiw>aks* 
But  of  all  the  monuments  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  ever  con- 
secrated to  Mary,  there  is  none  to  be  compared  to  the  oak  of 
Allouville,  in  the  District  of  Caux.  The  circumference  of  this 
ancient  tree  is  thirty-four  feet  at  its  base,  and  twenty-six  at  a man’s 
height  from  the  ground.  It  has  the  broad,  open  top  of  the  cedar, 
and  its  vast  branches,  which  spring  from  the  trunk,  about  eight  feet 
from  its  base,  extend  hoiizontally,  so  as  to  cover  an  immense  space. 
The  interior  of  the  tree  is  hollow  throughout ; the  central  part  being 
destroyed  many  years  ago,  it  is  only  by  its  bark  and  the  inner  coats 
of  sap  that  it  still  subsists ; and  yet  it  is  every  year  covered  with 
acorns  and  adorned  with  an  abundant  foliage.  In  the  hollow  of  this 
oak,  which  is,  at  least,  nine  hundred  years  old,  and  has  seen  the  fall 
of  the  Druid-groves,  pious  hands  have  constructed  a charming  little 
chapel,  lined  with  marble,  and  decorated  with  an  image  of  Mary. 
A grating  closes  the  front  of  the  shrine,  without  concealing  the 
sacred  image  from  the  eyes  of  the  pilgrim  or  the  traveler.  Over 
the  chapel  is  a cell,  a fitting  habitation  for  some  new  stylite^  it  is 
reached  by  a spiral  ladder  which  winds  around  the  trunk.  This 
aerial  dwelling,  covered  with  a pointed  roof,  forms  a steeple 
surmounted  by  an  iron  cross,  which  rises  in  a picturesque  manner 
above  the  branches  of  the  oak.f 


* So  late  as  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  there  were  found  in  many  counties  of 
England,  certain  old  oaks  which  w^ere  commonly  called  procession-oaks.  (Evelyn’s 
Memoir.) 

f See  Ducatel’s  Norman  Antiquities  {Antiquith  Normandes). 
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On  certain  festivals  of  the  year,  and  especially  on  the  patronal 
feast,  the  chapel  serves  for  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  day,  and 
the  people  of  the  neighbouring  villages  repair  in  crowds  to  the  feet 
of  the  Gallic  Virgin,  who  seems  to  wrap  them  with  maternal  tender- 
ness in  her  fresh,  green  mantle.  These  good  people  love  their  Ma- 
donna, and  have  proved  it  well.  In  those  disastrous  days  when  all 
that  belonged  to  religion  was  proscribed,  when  the  slightest  mani- 
festation of  Catholicism  was  punished  with  death,  a band  of  revolu- 
tionary bravos  from  Rouen  marched  towards  Allouville,  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  burning  the  venerable  oak,  with  the  Madonna 
whom  it  sheltered.  The  peasants  of  Normandy,  though  much  less 
susceptible  of  enthusiasm  than  the  Bretons,  assembled  in  arms  around 
the  oak,  and  defended  it  so  valiantly  that  the  republicans  were  com- 
pletely foiled  in  their  design,  and  had  to  retire  in  disgrace.  When 
the  Reign  of  Terror  was  at  its  height,  and  the  sound  of  hymn  or 
psalm  was  no  longer  to  be  heard  in  France ; when  a misguided 
people,  worshipping  Marat  on  the  altar  of  Christ,*  vociferated: 
“ There  are  no  longer  Sainte,  nor  God^  nor  immortal  mulP''  the  iron 
cross  of  the  hermitage  was  still  seen  tapering  above  the  branches  of 
the  oak  of  AUonville,  and  on  the  front  of  its  little  chapel  was  still 
read  the  calm  and  touching  inscription : “ To  Oub  Lady  of  Peace.” 

Under  the  successors  of  Constantine  the  Great,  Gaul,  where  Pagan- 
ism daily  lost  ground,  became  almost  entirely  Christian.  In  the 
time  of  Theodosius,  it  contained  seventeen  archbishop’s  sees,  nearly  aU 
dedicated  to  Mary,  and  one  hundred  and  fifteen  bishoprics  governed 
by  men  of  great  learning,  of  rare  piety,  of  boundless  charity,  and 
of  illustrious  birth,  which  added  much  to  their  infiuence.  Christi- 
anity was  then  seeking  to  restore  the  primitive  gravity  of  manner 
and  austerity  of  morals  amongst  those  Gallic  tribes  so  wholly  given 
up  to  the  sports  of  the  circus,  their  chariot-races,  and  the  seductive 
pleasures  of  the  theatre — enervating  and  pernicious  amusements 
which  heathen  Rome,  in  her  corruption,  had  cast,  like  fiowery  chains, 


* “ It  was  during  the  festivals  of  Reason,”  says  Laharpe,  “ that  the  bust  of  Marat 
was  placed  on  the  altar,  when  all  those  who  were  suspected  of  fanaticism — that  is  to 
say,  of  believing  in  God — were  forced  to  bend  the  knee  before  Marat.”  (See  Du 
Danaticisme  dans  la  lanffue  revolutionnaire,  p.  51.) 
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over  the  primitive  nations  whom  she  could  hardly  suhdue — under- 
mining, by  these  means,  their  martial  courage.  The  bishops,  who 
have  been  too  rashly  accused  of  tampering  with  Paganism,  because 
they  were  unable  to  eradicate  these  noxious  Pagan  practices,  used 
every  endeavour,  on  the  contrary,  to  extirpate  them,  and  flattered 
themselves  that  they  were  succeeding,  when,  all  at  once,  amid  pro- 
found peace,  and  whilst  Gaul  lived  from  day  to  day,  careless  of  the 
morrow,  secure  in  the  legions  who  occupied  her  great  cities,  and  the 
sixty  fortresses  which  protected  her  frontiers  against  the  barbarians, 
behold!  the  sound  of  trumpets  is  heard  beyond  the  river  which 
divides  it  from  Germany.  ....  Hostile  battalions  suddenly 
precipitate  themselves  on  the  plains  whose  echoes  are  still  murmur- 
ing the  Gallic  songs ; fire  and  sword  devastate  the  country ; rivers 
tinged  with  blood,  cities  given  up  to  pillage,  the  marble  temples  of 
the  old  imperial  gods  laid  prostrate  on  the  ground,  Christian 
churches  desecrated,  announce  the  dread  approach  of  those  ferocious 
warriors  of  the  North,  whose  gods  bear  the  ominous  titles  of 
destroyer's  and  fathers  of  carnage  / they  burst  on  Gaul  like  a 
mighty  avalanche ; the  warrior  has  no  time  to  seize  his  arms,  fear 
deprives  him  even  of  the  power  of  thinking ; wealth  and  poverty 

share  the  same  fate A thick,  gloomy  cloud  overcasts  the 

fair  Roman  province,  and  naught  is  to  be  seen  save  the  flow  of 
blood  and  the  flash  of  steel ; from  the  Rhine  to  the  Pyrenees,  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  ocean,  Gaul,  lately  so  flourishing,  is  but 
one  vast  scene  of  carnage  and  desolation.  This  disastrous  period, 
which  witnessed  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Roman  colossus,  and 
changed  the  form  of  Western  Europe,  was  the  gulf . which  swal- 
lowed up  the  ancient  civilization ; and  Robertson,  the  English  histo- 
rian, hesitates  not  to  say  that,  were  he  asked  to  point  out  the  most 
deplorable  period  of  the  world’s  history,  he  would  name  that  which 
elapsed  between  the  death  of  Theodosius  the  Great  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Lombards  in  Italy. 
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IPmoi  flf  iitb0to  t0  Itarj. 

THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

THB  BABBABOHS  TIMES. 

The  invasion  of  the  Barbarians  was,  for  religion,  as  for  the  na- 
tions who  lived  enervated  and  civilized  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Roman  eagles,  a period  of  mourning,  of  teiror,  and  of  tears — a 
night  of  blood,  illumined  by  the  distant  glare  of  conflagrations,  re- 
sounding with  the  clash  of  aims,  and  crossed  by  warlike  chiefs  who 
took  to  themselves  the  fearful  title  of  scourges  of  God.  When  the 
sound  of  this  great  passage  of  men  had  ceased,  and  it  became  pos- 
sible to  distinguish  objects  through  the  smoke  of  conflagrations  and 
the  dust  of  battle-fields,  it  was  found  that  Europe  had  changed  its 
face.  The  Saxons  occupied  fertile  England,  the  Franks  had  taken 
possession  of  Gaul,  the  Goths  of  Spain,  and  the  Lombards  of  Italy. 
There  remained  not  a single  vestige  of  the  sciences,  the  arts,  or  insti- 
tutions of  the  mighty  people  of  Romulus ; barbarism  had  invaded 
all  and  swept  away  all  before  it.  New  forms  of  government,  new 
laws,  new  customs  were  everywhere  observed ; one  thing  only  had 
resisted  the  general  transformation — Christianity,  which  was  to  con- 
sole the  conquered  and  humanize  the  conquerors. 

The  devotion  to  Mary,  impeded  for  some  time  by  Arianism,  which 
was  fatally  predominant  for  some  time  after  the  invasion  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals,  flourished  again  under  the  victorious  bannei's  of  the 
Franks.  Clovis,  the  only  Catholic  king  of  his  time,  conceived  the 
design  of  building,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  city,  under  the 
invocation  of  Our  Lady,  a metropolitan  church,  of  which  he  himself 
laid  the  first  stone,  and  which  was  completed  by  his  son  Childebert.* 
This  church,  built  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Druid  temple,  was 


* Felibien,  Hist,  de  Paris,  t.  i. 
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adorned  with  marble  columns,  frescoes  on  a golden  ground,  and  a 
mosaic  pavement.  The  poet-bishop  Fortunat  gives  special  praise  to 
its  windows,  which  filled  the  interior  with  a flood  of  light;  these 
windows  were  a luxury  imported  from  Greece  and  Italy,  and  were 
then  first  introduced  into  the  Gauls,* 

Clovis  the  First  also  founded  Our  Lady  of  Argenteuil,  where  the 
Princess  Theodrade,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  took 
the  veil  after  having  accompanied  her  father  to  Italy ; this  abbey, 
which  was  then  in  the  midst  of  the  woods,  was  destroyed  by  the 
Normans,  and  magnificently  rebuilt  by  the  pious  Queen  Adelaide, 
wife  of  Hugh  Capet,  who  delighted  to  adorn  its  altars  with  the 
finest  works  of  her  hands. 

The  other  Merovingian  princes,  not  even  excepting  Chilperic,  the 
sanguinary  spouse  of  Fredegonde,  dedicated  many  chapels  and 
abbeys  to  the  Vii’gin.  Radegonde,  daughter  of  Berthaire,  king  of 
Thuringia,  the  holy  and  deserted  wife  of  King  Clotaire,  requested 
with  tears,  in  her  last  moments,  that  they  would  bury  her  in  the  un- 
finished Abbey  of  St.  Mary,  which  she  was  then  building  at  Poic- 
tiers.  This  same  pious  princess,  who  refused  to  accept  the  regal 
crown  ofiFered  to  her  by  her  ferocious  and  inconstant  husband, 
founded  in  Neustria,  near  a Druid  spring  which  the  Gauls  of  that 
time  stiU  obstinately  pereevered  in  secretly  worshipping,  the  church 
of  Our  Lady  of  CailliouvUle,  which  was  adorned  with  so  many  sacred 
images  that  it  was  often  compared  to  Paradise.  Of  the  Merovingian 
church  nothing  now  remains,  but  the  fountain  still  pours  forth  its 
limpid  stream,  and  people  come  from  afar  off  to  seek  health  in  its 
waters.  When  the  water  is  calm  and  undisturbed,  the  image  of  St. 
Radegonde  may  still  be  seen  on  the  flag  at  the  bottom,  with  the 
legend,  “ Pray  for  us !” 

Another  wife  of  Clotaire  the  Fii’st,  Queen  "Waltrade,  with  the 


* The  most  ancient  author  who  speaks  of  stained  glass  windows  is  St.  Jerome,  in 
his  Commentary  on  Ezechiel,  quoted  by  Ducange,  verbo  vitree.  After  St.  Jerome  it  is 
Gregory  of  Tours,  then  Fortunat.  Paul  the  Silent,  a contemporary  of  Fortunat,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  a minute  description  of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  such  as 
it  then  was,  has  also  described  the  beautiful  windows  of  coloured  glass  which  orna- 
mented the  dome  of  the  Byzantine  basilic.  (See  VHist  de  Byzance  by  Ducange.) 
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Princess  Engeltmde,  a daughter  of  that  king,  founded  at  Tours, 
about  the  year  600,  a noble  abbey,  with  the  title  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Casket,  probably  because  those  princesses  employed  their  jewels  in 
forwarding  the  work*  Several  ladies  of  high  birth  shut  themselves 
up  with  them  in  this  monastery,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Nor- 
mans. 

Gregory  of  Tours  mentions  that  there  was  then  in  the  capital  of 
Touraine  a church  of  Our  Lady  which  was  held  in  profound  vene- 
ration. On  solemn  occasions,  oaths  were  taken  by  placing  the  hand 
on  the  Virgin’s  altar,  and  those  who  peijured  themselves  were  sup- 
posed to  die  within  the  year.f 

The  royal  spouse  of  Clovis  11.,  BathUda,  that  fair  and  holy  prin- 
cess, who  was  the  pearl  of  those  barbarous  times,  founded  the  superb 
abbey  of  Chelles,  whither  she  retired  when  her  glorious  regency  was 
at  an  end.  This  abbey  was  placed  under  the  invocation  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  dense  forest 
where  ChUperic  had  met  his  death.  A great  lady  of  the  Merovin- 
gian court,  Lutruda,  wife  of  Ebroin,  that  famous  mayor  of  the 
palace  who  was  sumamed  the  Marius  of  the  Franks,  founded,  after 
the  death  of  her  dreaded  spouse,  the  splendid  abbey  of  Our  Lady 
of  Soissons,  which  was  inaugurated  by  St.  Dronsin.  Six  Carlovin- 
gian  princesses  governed  this  abbey  in  succession,  for  a period  of 
an  hundred  and  forty -five  yeais.  During  all  that  time  Our  Lady  of 
Soissons  was  regarded  as  the  flower  of  Frank  monasteries,  and  the 
daughters  of  the  highest  houses  took  the  veil  there.  Its  affluence 
became  so  great  that  it  was,  at  length,  necessary  to  place  it  within 
bounds ; on  the  prayer  of  the  Abbess  Imma,  Charles  the  Bald  fixed 
the  number  of  nuns  at  216.  That  prince  also  prescribed  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  hostelry  for  travellers  and  an  alms-house  in  front  of 
the  abbey  gate.  All  was  redolent  of  piety  in  this  opulent  house ; 
the  divine  offlce  was  uninterruptedly  kept  up,  and  the  nuns  watched 
by  turns,  night  and  day,  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  When  the 
king  was  with  the  army,  or  his  life  exposed  to  any  danger,  a large 
number  of  the  holy  sisters  passed  the  night  in  prayer.  According 


* Gallia  Christiana^  t.  iv. 
f Gregory  of  Tours,  de  Gl,  JT,  c.  19. 
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to  the  custom  of  the  feudal  times,  this  monastery  was  hound  to  send 
to  the  army  its  quota  of  men-at-arms.  Its  importance  declined  with 
that  of  the  Frank  empii’e ; hut  numerous  pilgrims  were  attracted 
thither  from  all  countries  during  the  middle  ages  hy  two  relics  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  Now,  there  is  nothing  to  he  seen  of  this  Mero- 
vingian cloister  hut  a few  broken  arches. 

An  Austrasian  princess,  Plectruda,  wife  of  Pepin  of  Heristal,  like- 
wise huilt,  under  the  first  dynasty,  the  church  of  Our  Lady  of  Co- 
logne, which  still  exists. 

But  of  all  the  pious  foundations  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
which  date  from  these  remote  times,  there  is  none  more  worthy  of 
note  than  that  of  Our  Lady  of  Treves,  in  the  ancient  country  of 
Tongres,  the  fatherland  of  the  Franks,  which  then  made  part  of  the 
duchy  of  Austrasia.  Wlio  does  not  remember  the  popular  legend 
of  Genevieve  of  Brabant?  That  moving  tale,  sung  hy  so  many 
troubadours  and  minstrels  in  the  baronial  halls  of  the  feudal  times, 
and  told  hy  the  cottage  hearth  for  a thousand  years  and  more — ^this 
story  of  the  barbarous  ages,  attested  by  a monument,  commemorates 
a most  tragical  event,  a true  drama  from  which  Shakspeare  perhaps 
drew — ^for  he  loved  to  draw  from  ancient  chronicles — ^the  two  most 
powerful  characters  that  his  fancy  ever  produced — lago,  the  traitor 
and  calumniator,  and  Othello,  the  hero  with  the  credulous  mind  and 
jealous  heart.  Sigfred,  palatine  of  Treves,  reluctantly  tears  himself 
from  the  arms  of  a beloved  wife,  to  go  fight  the  Moors  under  the 
glorious  banner  of  Charles  Martel.  Golo,  the  master  of  the  prince’s 
household,  to  whom  he  had  confided  the  care  of  his  young  wife,  a 
model  of  virtue  and  a pearl  of  beauty,  conceived  a shameful  passion 
for  the  princess,  and  was  not  slow  in  declaring  it.  Repulsed  with 
the  contempt  which  his  treason  merited,  the  unworthy  favourite, 
who  had  deliberately  planned  his  lord’s  disgrace,  hesitated  not  to 
calumniate  the  woman  whom  he  could  not  seduce : for  aU  vices  are'* 
sisters.  Sigfred  believed  him ; he  was  far  away  from  home,  he  loved 
his  wife  madly,  and  was  jealous ; in  the  first  buret  of  what  he  con- 
sidered his  just  indignation,  he  condemned  Genevieve  to  die,  together 
with  her  child ; but  the  servants  charged  to  execute  this  fatal  sen- 
tence, in  the  depth  of  a dark  forest,  had  not  the  heart  to  do  it,  and 
the  Belgian  princess  was  left,  with  her  new-bom  infant,  in  that 
5 
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gloomy  forest,  peopled  only  with  wild  beasts ; the  child  was  suckled 
by  a wild  doe.  For  six  long  years  did  the  innocent  and  injured 
wife  live  on  roots  and  wild  fruits,  constantly  begging  of  God  that 
her  innocence  might  be  recognised.  The  compassionate  Virgin, 
touched  by  so  many  teara  and  so  much  misery,  came  to  her  one  day 
as  she  sat  by  a spring  and  promised  her  that  her  wishes  should  be 
accomplished.  Soon  after,  Sigfred,  who  still  loved  his  wife,  and  was 
inconsolable  for  her  loss,  being  on  a hunting-party,  found  Genevieve 
in  a cave,  covered  with  rags,  her  long  hair  hanging  over  her  shoul- 
ders like  a veiL  Golo  confessed  his  crime,  and  was  tom  asunder  by 
four  wild  bulls  from  the  Black  Forest.  This  act  of  stem  justice 
being  done,  Genevieve  had  a church  built  in  honour  of  Mary  amid 
the  woods  where  she  had  so  long  wandered,  and  on  the  very  spot 
where  the  Mother  of  God  had  appeared  to  her.  Hydolphus,  arch- 
bishop of  Treves,  consecrated  this  church  in  the  year  Y 46.* 

Notwithstanding  these  marks  of  respect  bestowed  on  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  it  would  be  falsifying  history  to  represent  the  devotion  to 
her  as  ha\dng  attained  its  highest  pitch  under  the  first  French  dy- 
nasty ; the  truth  is,  that  it  was  then  only  in  its  dawn.  Local  devo- 
tions absorbed  both  the  nobles  and  the  people : St.  Martin  of  Tours, 
St.  Denis,  St.  Germain,  and  St.  Hilary,  were  each  the  object  of  such 
exclusive  veneration  that,  excepting  only  Our  Lord  himself,  all  else 
was  in  the  shade.  It  was  the  altara  of  those  saints  that  were  plated 
with  gold ; it  was  their  tombs  that  were  covered  with  beaten  silver ; 
it  was  under  the  arches  of  their  Roman  churches  that  robes  of 
golden  tissue,  embroidered  with  pearls,  wei’e  hung,  ex  'ooto.\  The 
fair  image  of  Mary,  the  grand  figures  of  the  Apostles,  the  army  of 
martyrs,  all  fade  away  before  the  firat  Gallic  bishops.  Thus,  an  im- 
postor of  the  name  of  Didier,  who  would  fain  found  a sect  in  the 
sixth  century,  announced  himself,  with  cool  effrontery,  greater  than 
the  Apostles,  and  almost  as  great  as  St.  Martin.^  This  distorted 
vision,  which  causes  us  some  surprise,  proceeded  from  the  gradual 
extinction  of  light ; legends  began  to  take  precedence  of  the  Gospel, 


* Add.  ad  Molau,  de  Belgic. 
f See  Life  of  Dagohert^  by  the  Monk  of  St.  Denis. 
X Gregory  of  Tours. 
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and  ignorance,  ever  more  productive  of  evil,  did  not  always  stop  at 
the  threshold  of  the  Christian  temple ; the  successors  of  the  Basils, 
of  the  Ambroses,  the  Chrysostoms,  unhappily  deserved  what  Alfred 
the  Great  said  of  them,  with  sadness  of  heart : “ From  the  Thames 
to  the  Humber,  they  no  longer  understand  the  Pater,  and,  in  other 
parts  of  the  island,  it  is  still  worse.”* 

Gaul  was  not  entirely  converted  to  the  Gospel  under  the  Mero- 
vingian kings ; the  Franks  had  completely  abjured  their  fierce 
German  deities,  but  there  were  still  some  vestiges  of  polytheism 
amongst  the  Komans  of  the  cities,  who  continued  to  draw  omens 
from  the  flight  and  singing  of  birds,  to  feast  on  Thursday  in 
honour  of  Jupiter,  to  swear  by  Neptune,  Pluto,  Diana,  or  the  genii ; 
in  fine,  who  dared  to  light  lamps  and  hang  up  offerings  in  the 
deserted  temples  of  the  idols,  as  St.  Eloi  reproaches  them  with  in  his 
Homilies.  These  frail  shoots  of  Greek  and  Roman  idolatiy  soon 
withered  of  themselves  on  an  adverse  soil ; but  the  religion  of  the 
Celts,  as  we  have  already  said  in  a preceding  chapter,  stoutly  resisted 
the  sacerdotal  axe,  and  was  ages  before  it  died  away.  So  late  as  the 
fourth  century  the  image  of  the  goddess  Berecynthia,  representing 
the  cultivated  ground,  was  borne  through  the  fields.  In  the  fifth, 
it  is  decreed  by  a canon  of  the  Second  Council  of  Arles,  that  if  a 
baron  permits  lamps  to  be  lit  before  trees,  rocks,  or  fountains,  he 
shall  be  cut  off  from  the  communion  of  the  faithful,  after  being  first 
admonished  and  solemnly  warned.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  century, 
the  Council  of  Auxerre  forbids  vows  being  made  to  bushes,  trees,  or 
fountains.f  In  a Council  of  Nantes,  the  date  of  which  is  fixed  by 
Flodoard  at  the  year  658,  the  bishops  are  advised  to  uproot  the 
trees  which  the  Bretons  still  persist  in  worshipping,  and  from  which 
they  would  not,  on  any  account,  cut  a single  branch.  The  priest 
Paulinus  represents  these  same  Gauls  relapsed  into  their  former 
idolatry,  placing  meats  on  the  sacred  stones  at  the  foot  of  these 
trees,  and  beseeching  a venerable  oak  (which  was  probably  the 
sepulchre  of  some  old  chief  Druid),  with  the  humble  offering  of  a 


* Robertson^s  History  of  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.,  vol.  i.,  p.  186. 
f This  canon  is  conceived  in  tliese  terras ; **  Non  licet  inter  sentes,  aut  ad  arbores 
Barcivos,  vel  ad  fontes  vota  exolvere.” 
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handful  of  beech-nuts,*  to  protect  their  wives,  their  children,  their 
servants,  and  their  houses.f  The  bishops  of  Charlemagne’s  time 
likewise  pronounced  severe  penalties  against  these  superstitions 
which  had  outlived  the  Merovingian  dynasty,  J and  they  must  have 
been  still  of  some  account  when  the  church  passed  laws  against 
them,  so  late  as  the  opening  years  of  the  ninth  century.  It  was 
especially  in  the  two  Armoricas,  east  and  west,  where  the  Gospel 
was  late  sown  and  of  slow  growth,  that  the  native  worship,  favoured 
by  forests  as  old  as  the  world  itself,  long  held  its  ground  despite  of 
councils  and  bishops,  who,  nevertheless,  strained  every  nerve  to  root 
it  out.  The  desert  of  Scycy,  in  the  Cotentine  peninsula,  was  peopled, 
even  in  the  seventh  century,  by  Pagan  Gauls,  who  lived  there,  as  we 
learn  from  the  canons  of  some  of  the  councils  of  those  times,  posi- 
tively Uke  wild  heasts.  But  if  idolatry  was  obstinately  sustained 
by  the  scalds  and  bards,  and  some  Druids  wandering  in  the  woods, 
the  ze^ous  Christian  had  the  ardour  which  secures  victory,  and 
proved  it  well.  In  the  depth  of  those  remote  solitudes,  said  to  be 
the  haunts  of  demons,  where  strange  things  were  indeed  revealed 
when  the  torches  of  the  Gauls  flashed  through  the  darkness  of  the 
wood  in  some  forbidden  ceremony,  or  formed  a fiery  circle  around 
some  dark  dolmen  planted  on  the  moonlit  heath,§  hermits,  often  of 
high  birth,  took  up  their  dwelling  in  clay  huts,  covered  with  bram- 
bles, some  hidden  by  a coat  of  mingled  moss  and  ivy.  Their  beds 
were  of  dry  leaves,  sometimes  the  bark  of  trees ; their  food  consisted 
of  fniits,  berries,  and  wild  roots;  their  garment  a toga  or  gown  of 
white,  coarse  wool.|  Making  their  way  through  the  tall,  tangled 


* They  first  raised  the  bark  and  then  made  a square  hollow  in  the  trunk,  wherein 
they  placed  the  body  of  the  Druid ; the  aperture  was  closed  with  a block  of  green 
wood,  and  then  the  bark  was  restored  to  its  place.  The  sepulchral  tree  still  lived  on. 
In  some  of  these  trees  bones  have  been  found  almost  reduced  to  ashes,  and  with  them 
some  beech-nuts,  in  good  preservation. 

f Paulinus,  lib.  i.  Paschalis  Operis^  ch.  2. 
j Capitul.  Caroli  Magni^  lib.  i.,  tit.  64. 

§ The  most  solemn  assemblies  of  the  Druids  were  those  of  the  new  and  full  moon  ; 
that  of  the  new  moon  commenced  when  that  planet  gave  sufiBcient  light  to  illumine  the 
country  on  the  sixth  day ; the  moonlight  did  not  prevent  the  worshippers  from  bearing 
torches.  (See  Hist.  Eccles.  de  Bretagne,  Introd.,  p.  184.) 

II  Even  in  the  sixth  century  the  clergy  still  wore  the  white  toga  of  the  Roman 
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ferns  of  those  primevtil  forests,  whose  secret  ways  they  knew  not, 
these  good  shepherds  sought  out  in  every  direction  the  stray  sheep 
of  Christ.  When  the  good  odour  of  the  sanctity  of  one  of  these 
solitaries  spread  abroad  through  the  old  Neustrian  woods,  other 
hermits  hastened  to  place  themselves  under  his  guidance.  Then 
they  set  about  clearing  the  hard,  dry  earth,  choked  up  for  ages 
with  briers  and  brambles ; then  the  yellow  crops  began  to  wave  on 
the  fair  hill-side ; then,  at  the  calm  evening  hour,  when  the  birds  sat 
warbling  on  the  trees,  the  hymns  of  Sedulius,  in  honour  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  arose  in  grave,  sweet  tones,  fi'om  the  very  places  where  the 
victim  doomed  to  die  under  the  stone-knife  of  the  sacrifices,  to  ap- 
pease the  Gallic  gods,  had  of  old  chanted  his  death-song.* 

Woman — ever  ready,  notwithstanding  her  natural  timidity,  to 
brave  all  dangers,  when  occasion  requires — woman  would  fain 
contribute  her  share  to  the  overthrow  of  Paganism,  and  bravely 
advance  to  attack  it,  even  in  its  ancient  strongholds,  under  the 
protection  of  Mary.  St.  Fremond,  a nobleman  who  had  grown 
disgusted  with  the  world,  and  who  was  forced  to  receive  the  episco- 
pal crown  in  his  humble  cell,  founded  a monastery  of  nuns  in  his 
beloved  solitude,  and  this  convent  is  one  of  the  first  in  Neustrian 
Armorica  of  which  there  is  any  record ; the  holy  bishop  added  to 
it  a handsome  church  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Mother  of  God. 


people.  lu  428  Pope  Celestine  blessed  the  ecclesiastics  of  Vienna  and  Narbonne, 
who,  instead  of  the  toga,  began  to  wear  a cloak  and  girdle.  He  shows  them  that  it 
is  only  the  love  of  chastity  which  is  recommended  when  the  Gospel  tells  ns  to  gird  onr 
loins  ; that  the  discipline  sanctioned  by  so  many  holy  bishops  must  not  be  corrupted  by 
superstition ; that  the  clergy  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  faithful  by  their 
garments,  but  by  their  knowledge  and  the  purity  of  their  lives.  (Fleury,  Mceurs  des 
Chretiens^  ch.  41.  Ibid,^  t.  ii.,  p.  185.) 

* M.  Pitre-Chevalier  has  inserted  in  his  interesting  and  patriotic  work  on  Brittany, 
a very  curious  Bardic  song  attributed  to  the  victim  on  the  dolmen. — “Hail,  thou 
whose  wings  pierce  the  clouds,  thou  whose  son  was  the  protector  of  great  privileges, 
the  bardic  herald,  the  minister,  O father  of  the  abyss  1 — My  tongue  shall  sing  my 
death-song  within  the  rocky  circle  which  incloses  the  world. — ^Trust  of  Brittany,  He 
whose  brow  beams  forth  light,  support  me  I There  is  joy  around  the  two  lakes ; a lake 
surrounds  me  and  the  circle  ; the  circle  is  surrounded  by  another  marked  by  strong 
planks.  A fair  asylum  is  before  ; high  rocks  hang  over  it ; the  serpent  approaches  on 
the  outside,  creeping  towards  the  sacrificer’s  vases  with  the  golden  horns.  These 
golden  horns  in  his  hand,  his  hand  on  the  knife,  the  knife  on  rny  head.” 
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This  monastery,  built  about  the  year  6Y4,  was  destroyed  by  the 
idolatrous  Romans,  but  was  rebuilt  with  increased  splendour  by 
their  Christian  descendants. 

The  proximity  of  the  British  Isle,  which  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the 
conquerors  of  the  native  Britons,  had  plunged  back  again  into 
idolatry,  was  fatal  to  the  Neustrian  pastors ; for  the  idolaters  of  Great 
Britain,  making  common  cause  with  the  Gauls,  strengthened  them 
in  their  resistance.  The  Gospel,  favoured  by  9,  Merovingian  princess, 
once  more  penetrated  into  the  island  of  Britain  about  the  end 
of  the  sixth  century,  and  obtained  a permanent  footing  there, 
thanks  to  the  wise  measures  of  Gregory  the  Great ; but  this  disputed 
triumph  was  only  partial ; Edwin,  one  of  the  most  powerful  princes 
of  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  had  the  glory  of  making  it  secure.  Having, 
like  Clovis,  made  a vow  to  embrace  Christianity  if  he  obtained  a 
victory  over  the  perfidious  kings  of  Wessex,  who  had  tried  to  assas- 
sinate him,  and  having  gained  it,  he  convoked  the  ^oiiteiia-gemofe,  or 
great  council  of  the  sages,  lords,  and  warriors  of  his  little  kingdom, 
and,  having  explained  to  them  his  reasons  for  abjuring  his  ancient 
gods,  he  demanded  their  opinion. 

It  was  a strangely-imposing  sight  to  see  that  Anglo-Saxon  senate 
deliberating  on  the  proposed  change  of  reli^on.  The  king,  young, 
handsome,  and  of  noble  presence,  presided  over  the  assembly,  his 
crown  on  his  head,  a naked  sword  in  his  hand,  according  to  the 
custom  of  those  times,  and  clothed  in  a long  cloak  fastened  at  the 
shoulder;  ranged  on  either  side  were  the  sages  of  the  nation,  old 
men  without  arms,  wearing  long  robes  and  cloaks,  with  Phrygian 
caps  on  their  heads;  then  the  warriors,  in  short,  tight-fitting  gar- 
ments, their  round  helmets,  without  visors,  adorned  with  a drooping 
plume ; on  their  arms  shone  heavy  golden  bracelets ; from  a narrow 
belt  which  passed  over  their  shoulder  hung  their  sword  and  battle- 
axe  ; in  one  hand  they  held  a lance,  and  in  the  other  a round  shield 
studded  with  golden  nails ; in  the  background  were  the  Christian 
priests  and  the  high-priest  of  the  idols. 

The  result  of  this  national  conference  exceeded  the  hopes  of  the 
bishops.  The  Pagan  pontiff  was  the  first  to  declare  that  his  gods 
were  utterly  impotent.  A warrior  noble,  a thane,  compared  the 
life  of  man  to  the  wing  of  a little  bird  as  it  flies  across  a room  (per- 
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haps  he  saw  one  at  the  moment).  “ We  see  the  door  by  which  it 
enters,”  said  the  Saxon  chief,  “ the  window  by  which  it  goes  out ; 
but  whence  did  it  come,  and  whither  does  it  go  ? This  is  the  em- 
blem of  our  existence.  If  the  new  faith  removes  this  uncertainty, 
let  us  hasten  to  adopt  it.”* 

Thereupon,  the  king  declared  himself  a Christian ; the  entire 
assembly  solemnly  renounced  the  worship  of  idols,  and  the  people 
soon  followed  the  example  of  the  senate  and  the  king.  This  reli- 
gious revolution  took  place  in  the  year  620. 

The  German  gods  were  overthrown  in  Great  Britain,  but  not  so 
Druidism  ; it  lived  in  the  old  insular  forests  where  the  Britons  still 
tattooed  themselves,  like  the  savages  of  America,  even  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  century,  although  it  had  been  decreed  by  councils  that 
this  strange  custom,  which  gave  to  the  Scots  or  North  Britons  the 
name  of  Piets  or  painted  warriors,  was  of  diabolical  invention.f 
King  Kdgar  prohibited,  by  an  ordinance  dated  967,  the  superstitious 
assemblies  called held  around  the  Druid  stones  which  were 
still  adored  in  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Yorkshire,  Devonshire, 
Somersetshire,  and  especially  on  Salisbury  Plain,J  where  stood  the 
famous  stone-henge  (the  chorea  giganteiim  of  the  ancients).  This 
prohibition  was  not  strictly  adhered  to,  it  would  seem,  since  Canute, 
or  Cnut  the  Great,  a celebrated  sea-king,  was  obliged,  so  late  as  the 
eleventh  century,  to  forbid  the  worship  of  trees,  rocks,  and  fountains. 
As  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  they  were  absolutely  converted,  so  that  not 
a trace  of  their  ancient  worship  remained,  and  no  sooner  had  they 
exchanged  the  white  horse  of  Hengist  on  their  banners  for  the  cross 
of  Christ,  than  there  arose  simultaneously,  all  over  the  country, 
convents,  cathedrals,  churches,  hermitages,  and  chapels  in  honour  of 
the  Blessed  Mary,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  associated  with  one  of 
the  Apostles  or  the  Saxon  saints,  when  they  came  to  have  any. 
Nothing  could  be  more  simple  than  the  greater  part  of  these  first 
^glo-Saxon  chapels.  Their  walls  were  formed  of  huge  trunks  of 


♦ Hist.  d*Anglet.^  by  M.  de  Roujoux,  t.  ler. 

f This  tattooing  was  condemned  in  787  by  a Northumbrian  Council,  as  a Pagan 
superstition  and  a diabolical  rite.  (See  Concil.  Labhe^  t.  vi.) 

J See  Camden’s  Britannia. 
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trees,  taken  from  the  neighboaring  forests  and  cemented  with  moss 
or  green  sods  mixed  with  clay ; the  interior  of  the  walls  was  rough- 
cast with  a slaty  earth  which  took  a kind  of  polish,  and  on  this  were 
traced  coloured  figures,  in  barbarous  designs  * At  the  farther  end 
of  the  little  building,  where  wind,  rain  and  light  were  all  admitted 
through  the  osier  lattice  which  served  for  glass,f  there  stood  over  a 
tomb-shaped  altar,  covered  with  a red  cloth  with  a deep  fringe,  J an 
image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  costume  of  a Saxon  lady.  The 
straw  roof  of  the  chapel  was  surmounted  by  a little  bell.  In  fi*ont 
of  this  primitive  monument,  there  was  seen  a cross  formed  of  two 
trees  fastened  together  by  branches  of  willow,  and  crowned  with  a 
wreath  of  box  or  ivy ; this  was  the  sign  of  the  change  of  worship, 
and  the  trophy  of  Christ’s  victory  over  Zernebock  and  Hertha  A 
little  later,  the  Anglo-Saxon  bishops  brought  from  Rome  painters, 
glaziera  and  builders  ;§  but  the  cathedrals  and  abbeys  which  they 
built  under  the  invocation  of  Mary  and  the  Saints  were  all  in  the 
heavy,  cumbrous  style  which  prevailed  at  that  time. 

When  William  of  Normandy  made  the  conquest  of  England,  the 
Anglo-Norman  churches,  with  their  bold  steeples,  their  splendid 
belfries,  and  their  lofty  towers,  suddenly  started  up,  in  the  pride 
of  their  fairy  architecture,  by  the  side  of  the  heavy  churches  and 
rude  chapels  of  the  Saxons.  But  the  latter,  notwithstanding  their 
want  of  elegance,  still  retained  a charm  which  exercised  a powerful 
influence  over  the  conquered  nation:  it  was  there  that  the  van- 
quished came  to  weep  and  pray.  The  Virgin,  whom  they  had  ven- 
erated in  happier  days — ^the  Virgin  who,  according  to  the  custom 


* Hist.  d'Anglet.,  by  M.  de  Roujoux,  t.  ler. 

f Sir  James  Hall,  in  his  Essay  on.  Gothic  Architecture,  traces  np  the  stone  mnllions, 
so  light  and  so  elegant,  of  the  great  pointed  windows,  to  the  imitation  of  these  osier 
lattices.  (See  Edinburgh  Phil.  TVans.) 

J It  must  be  remembered  that  the  ancient  altars  of  Christianity  were  the  tombs  of 
martyrs ; the  stuffs,  often  very  rich,  which  covered  the  altars,  were  red,  in  imitation 
of  the  colour  of  blood ; covers  were  sometimes  brought  from  the  tomb  of  Sts.  Peter 
and  Paul  in  Rome.  {^Hist.  Eccles.  de  Bretagne.) 

§ “ Misit  Icgatarios  in  Galliam,  qui  vitri  factores,  artifices  videlicet  Britanniis  ea 
tenus  incognitos,  ad  cancellandos  ecclesise  portions  et  cocnacularum  cjus  fenestras,  abdn- 
cerent.”  (Bede,  lih.  de  Wiremulhensi  monaslerio,  c.  6.) 
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of  those  times,  wore  their  national  costume — seemed  to  them  more 
attentive,  more  indulgent,  more  disposed  to  help  them,  in  those 
places  where  she  reigned  over  the  graves  of  their  fatheiB  and  the 
sculptured  saints  of  old  England. 

Christianity,  which,  according  to  old  Spanish  tradition,  was 
brought  into  Spain  by  St.  James,  four  years  after  the  death  of 
Our  Lord,  made  a rapid  progress  in  that  country,  and  flourished 
there,  mixed  up,  it  is  true,  with  the  tares  of  Arianism,  from  the 
invasion  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals ; the  veneration  of  Mary  was 
already  common,  though  somewhat  eclipsed  by  that  of  St.  Vincent,  ^ 
the  great  martyr  of  Caesar-Augusta,  now  Saragossa,  whom  Pruden 
tins  has  celebrated  in  his  hymns.  Our  Lady  of  the  Pillar,  which 
was,  at  first,  it  seems,  but  a poor  chapel,  built  of  clay  and  round 
stones,  was  already  a Roman  church  frequented  by  numerous  pil- 
grims, where  the  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  seemed  to  smile  on 
the  kneeling  Spaniards  from  the  height  of  her  rich  marble  column. 
Our  Lady  of  Toledo,  the  metropolitan  church  of  Spain,  the  founda- 
tion of  which  is  referred  by  some  Spanish  historians  to  the  first 
ages  of  Christianity,  was  authentically  consecrated  in  the  year 
630  under  the  Gothic  king  Recaredo,  the  fii-st  king  of  Spain  who 
merited  the  title  of  Catholic,  since  he  expelled  the  Arians  from  his 
kingdom,  after  having  their  errors  condemned  by  a council  held  in 
Toledo.  But  the  shrine  of  Mary  most  frequented  by  the  Spanish 
people,  in  those  remote  ages  to  which  we  now  refer,  was  that  of 
Our  Lady  of  Covadonga,  in  the  Asturias.  The  reason  was,  that, 
under  the  natural  arches  of  this  Asturian  cave,  consecrated  to  Mary 
by  the  ancient  hermits  when  they  were  waging  war  against  Druid- 
ism  in  the  depth  of  the  Spanish  forests,  where  it  long  maintained 
itself,*  the  flag  of  independence — the  sacred  banner  of  the  Cross — 
had  taken  refuge,  as  a last  resource,  after  the  battle  of  Xeres,  which 
delivered  Spain  to  the  Caliphs.  Abandoning  forest  after  forest, 
mountain  after  mountain,  and  retiring  with  heroic  slowness  to 
Mount  Autiba,  which  commands  a view  of  the  Cantabrian  Sea,  the 


* The  twelfth  and  sixteenth  council  of  Toledo,  of  which  one  was  held  in  681,  and 
the  other  in  693,  teach,  by  their  eleventh  and  twelfth  canons,  that  those  who  pay 
religions  worship  to  stones  or  trees,  sacrifice  to  Satan. 
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last  boundary  of  Spain,  Pelago,  a young  man  of  the  royal  blood, 
the  only  hope  of  his  country,  found  slielter  for  a short  time,  with 
a handful  of  brave  followei’s,  in  this  inaccessible  cavern  which  the 
piety  of  the  Asturian  mountaineei's  had  consecrated  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  whose  sweet  image  was  placed  on  a rock  that  served  for  an 
altar.  On  entering  this  rude  temple,  the  Spanish  hero  conceived 
all  sorts  of  hopes,  and,  kneeling  with  his  companions  before  the 
sacred  image,  he  solemnly  placed  himself  and  the  shattered  fortunes 
of  Spain  under  the  protection  of  Our  Lady  of  Covadonga,  took  the 
Virgin’s  name  for  his  war-cry,  and  fortified  himself  on  her  mountain. 
The  Mother  of  God  graciously  heard  the  Gothic  prince,  and  w'as 
pleased  to  manifest  her  protection  by  giving  the  Spaniards  a great 
victory  over  the  Moors  commanded  by  the  Mussulman  governor, 
Alcama.* 

Attributing  this  unhoped-for  victory  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  Pe- 
lago, to  show  his  gratitude,  founded  near  the  natural  grotto,  which 
was  in  the  side  of  a steep  rock,  at  whose  base  flowed  the  Auseba,  a 
fair  church  with  the  title  of  Our  Lady  of  Covadonga  {of  the  ca/ve)^ 
where  all  Spain  went  to  pray.f 

The  descendants  of  Clovis  Hand-some — le  cTievdu^  as  he  is  styled 
in  the  introduction  to  the  Salic  law — ^had  sadly  degenerated  from  the 
valour  and  prudence  of  that  prince.  The  lamp  of  the  Merovingians, 
almost  consumed,  was  wasting  away  without  emitting  a single  flash 
of  light ; the  sluggish  kings,  who  were  no  more  than  vain  images, 
w'ere  scarcely  seen  by  the  people  more  than  once  a year,  and  then 
they  appeared  seated  on  a chariot  bedecked  with  flowers  and  green 
branches,  drawn  by  four  oxen,  who  moved  with  a slow  and  heavy- 
gait  towards  the  Champ  de  Mai,  there  to  exhibit  to  the  public  gaze 
those  phantoms  of  princes  whom  the  breath  of  Charles  Martel  could 
destroy  if  it  deigned  to  do  so.  Yet  they  w'^ere  pious,  and  built 


* According  to  Father  Mariana,  this  army  consisted  of  sixty  thousand  men.  Se- 
bastian, bishop  of  Salamanca,  and  Ambrosio  de  Morales,  represent  it  as  still  larger. 

f The  church  of  Our  Lady  of  Covadonga  was  preserved  till  the  year  1775,  when  it 
was  consumed  by  fire  ; the  pious  king,  Charles  III.,  wished  to  rebuild  it  with  great 
splendour,  and  had  the  work  actually  commenced,  though  it  is  not  yet  finished.  This 
shrine  is  situated  in  the  province  of  Oviedo. 
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monasteries ; bnt  piety  alone  will  not  suffice  to  sustain  a sceptre ; 
that  of  France  is  heavy,  and  requires  a strong  arm,  a fearless  heart, 
a clear  head,  and  a prudent  mind.  The  mayors  of  the  palace  had 
all  that,  happily  for  Christian  Europe,  which  was  soon  to  be  con- 
fronted with  Islamism.* 

The  Moors,  being  masters  of  Spain,  had  looked  with  a longing  eye 
from  the  top  of  the  Pyrenees  over  the  land  of  France,  the  fairest 
kingdom  of  the  West;  it  seemed  to  them  good  to  introduce  Islamism 
there,  and  to  change  its  churches  into  mosques.  The  project  was  no 
sooner  conceived  than  executed.  The  rich  plains  of  the  South  were 
quickly  covered  with  a numerous  army,  which  pillaged  the  shrines  as 
it  passed  along,  and  dashed  from  their  ancient  pedestals  the  statues 
of  the  Virgin  and  the  Saints,  contemptuously  treating  them  as  idols. 
All  France  quaked  with  fear,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhine ; the 
churches  could  scarcely  contain  the  multitudes  who  came  to  implore 
the  assistance  of  God  and  the  Blessed  Virgin ; the  bishops  took  up 
arms ; -the  mitred  abbots  marched  to  battle  under  the  flag  of  their 
abbey ; the  abbot  of  St.  Denis  hoisted  the  oriflamme^  which  was 
then  peculiar  to  his  own  convent ; Aquitaine  displayed  the  image 
of  St.  Martial,  and  Charles  Martel  the  cloak  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours, 
which  was  then  the  royal  standard  of  France.  It  was  truly  a holy 
war;  and  we  consequently  see  that  those  who  fell  in  this  contest 
were  numbered  amongst  the  martyrs. 

The  battle  wherein  the  Moorish  scimitar  and  the  Frankish  battle- 
axe  were  to  decide  the  destinies  of  the  world,  and  secure  the  triumph 
either  of  the  Koran  or  the  Grospel,  was  fought  on  the  plain  of  Poic- 
tiers.  The  two  armies  viewed  each  other  at  first  with  equal  surprise. 
The  French  could  not  help  admiring  the  brilliant  Eastern  cavalry, 
proud  of  so  many  victories,  and  laden  with  the  spoils  of  Africa  and 
Asia.  Tlie  ground  shook  beneath  the  fiery  tread  of  their  Arab 
coursers  as  they  impatiently  pawed  and  pranced,  seeming  as  though 
they  would  cry  “Forward!”  like  their  type  immortalized  in  the 
sublime  description  of  Job ; the  eye  was  dazzled  by  the  gorgeous 
flowing  robes  of  the  Saracens,  the  splendour  of  their  jewelled  tur- 
bans, and  the  meteor  glare  of  their  breastplates  and  scimitars. 


♦ The  word  islamism  signifies  consecration  to  God. 
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The  army  of  the  Franks,  ranged  in  angular  form  for  the  battle, 
presented  to  the  sons  of  Ishmael  a sight  no  less  strange  or  im- 
posing, Those  agile  warriors,  clothed  in  short  garments,  and  ex- 
ceeding the  swiftest  horses  in  the  celerity  of  their  movements, — that 
formidable  infantry,  which  united  in  its  manoeuvres  the  ancient 
tactics  of  the  Roman  legions  and  the  wild  ferocity  of  the  Gennanic 
races, — that  bristling  triangle  of  speam  and  axes,  advancing  eagerly 
but  steadily  to  pierce  the  Moorish  squadrons,  struck  the  Arabs  with 
surprise,  and  soon  convinced  them,  say  the  ancient  chronicles,  that 
they  had  no  longer  to  deal  with  the  degenerate  Goths,  and  that 
Charles  was  a different  person  from  Rodriguez. 

The  battle  of  Xeres,  which  delivered  Spain  to  the  Moors,  had 
lasted  for  eight  days ; the  battle  of  Tours,  which  delivered  France 
from  them,  lasted  but  a single  day.  The  Arabs  charged  the  Chris- 
tian army  several  times,  pouring  in  one  battalion  after  another,  like 
the  overwhelming  billows  of  the  ocean;  but  their  insatiate  fury 
broke  in  vain  against  the  solid  phalanx  of  the  Franks,  whom  a 
Portuguese  bishop,  Isidore,  their  contemporary,  compares  to  a wall 
of  ice,  against  which  the  Arab  host  dashed  itself  to  pieces.  At  length 
the  ferocious  Abderama,  lieutenant  of  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  whose 
authority  extended  even  to  Spain,  fell  under  the  crushing  axe  of 
Charles.  The  shades  of  night  separated  the  combatants,  and  next 
day,  when  the  Christian  troops  rushed  on  the  African  camp,  in  order 
to  complete  the  ruin  of  their  enemies,  they  found  it  empty — ^the 
Moors  had  fled ! Then,  each  of  the  victorious  battalions,  as  they 
marched  into  the  grateful  city,  was  greeted  with  the  merry  sound 
of  bells  and  the  music  of  joyful  anthems ; and  the  whole  city 
resounded  with  the  cry  of  “Praises  be  to  Christ,  who  loves  the 
Franks,  protects  their  armies,  and  watches  over  their  kingdom  I” 
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CHAPTER  vm. 

THE  NOBTHMBN. 

The  last  of  the  Merovingians  had  exchanged  the  white  and  blue 
dalmatic,  the  tiara  of  gold  adorned  with  jewels,  and  the  golden 
wand  bent  in  the  form  of  a cross,  which  formed  the  sceptre  of  those 
princes,  for  the  brown  habit  of  a monk ; it  was  a phantom  the  less. 
For  many  a long  year  the  mayors  of  the  palace  had  been  the  real 
kings,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  last  descendant  of  Clovis  made 
so  little  noise  in  the  world,  that  the  chronicles  of  the  time  merely 
state,  so  very  concisely  that  contempt  ekes  out  through  indifference, 
that  the  Franks  assembled  at  Soissons  deposed  Childeric  and  trans- 
ferred the  crown  to  Pepin.  This  Austrasian  prince,  who  so  boldly 
assumed  the  crown  of  France,  violating,  by  the  consent  of  the  nobles, 
all  the  laws  of  monarchy,  had  a sword  able  to  defend  it,  and  a head 
strong  enough  to  wear  it.  His  valour  was  undoubted,  his  prudence 
proverbial,  and  he  showed  himself  more  pious  than  his  father, 
Charles  Martel,  of  glorious  memory,  who  pillaged  the  church  after 
having  saved  it.  Pepin,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  devotion  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  was  consecrated  by  Boniface,  archbishop  of 
Mayence,  in  the  famous  abbey-church  of  Our  Lady  of  Soissons, 
where  GisMe,  one  of  his  daughters,  the  beloved  sister  of  Charle- 
m£^e,  afterwards  took  the  veil.  It  was  this  prince  who  granted 
to  the  Merovingian  monastery  of  Our  Lady  of  ArgenteuU  a part 
of  the  immense  forest  which  lay  near  it.  Pepin  the  Short  also 
founded,  in  the  old  German  forest,  since  so  famous  and  so  di’eaded 
as  the  Black  Forest,  a charming  rustic  chapel  in  honour  of  Mary. 
This  he  did  on  the  following  occasion : One  day,  as  he  was  hunting 
with  his  lords  in  those  immense  woods,  he  heedlessly  detached  him- 
self from  his  suite,  and  lost  his  way.  Not  knowing  what  to  do,  he 
stood  hesitating  which  path  to  follow,  when  the  soft  sound  of  a 
hermitage-bell  was  wafted  to  his  ear  on  the  autumn  breeze.  Turn- 
ing his  horse’s  head  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  the  prince  soon 
reached  a sequestered  spot  wh^'re  a poor  Scottish  monk  had  built 
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himself  a cell  and  a small  oratory  by  the  side  of  a limpid  brook. 
This  lowly  edifice,  constructed  without  the  aid  of  art  or  the  mason’s 
trowel,  was  yet  not  without  its  own  magnificence : the  brier  had 
interlaced  its  brown  branches  through  the  narrow  openings,  adorned 
with  dark  green  leaves,  whilst  the  gold  and  purple  foliage  of  the 
wild  vine  seemed  to  fix  on  the  ruined  wall  the  rich  tints  of  the 
setting  sun. 

The  kings  of  that  time,  though  arrogant  by  nature,  everywhere 
divested  themselves  of  pride  in  presence  of  a Christian  emblem. 
On  seeing  the  black  cross  of  the  hermitage,  the  Frankish  prince 
bent  his  head  as  humbly  as  the  poorest  shepherd  would  have  done ; 
then,  tying  his  hoi-se  to  a tree,  he  entered  the  humble  sanctuaiy. 
The  utter  nakedness  of  the  holy  place,  through  whose  broken  roof 
were  seen  the  waving  pine  and  the  passing  clouds,  cooled  in  no 
degree  the  simple  piety  of  the  valiant  prince.  Having  prayed  for 
a little  time  before  a Madonna,  so  miserably  sculptured  that  it 
would  now  frighten  a child,  and  make  an  artist  shudder,  the  king, 
wholly  unprovided,  yet  unwilling  to  leave  the  little  chapel  without 
some  token  of  his  visit,  laid  before  the  altar  his  jewelled  cap.  Ee- 
tumed  to  his  palace  of  Heristal,  Pepin  did  not  forget,  amid  the 
cares  and  pleasures  of  royalty,  the  little  hennitage  of  Mary,  which 
he  rebuilt  with  splendour,  and  richly  endowed.* 

Charlemagne,  or  Karl  tlie  Great,  as  he  is  styled  in  the  old  Frankish 
chronicles,  rejected  not  the  religious  inheritance  of  his  father’s  piety: 
there  is  on  record  one  of  his  pious  visits  to  Our  Lady  of  Marillais, 
in  Anjou, — ^a  pilgrimage  which  dates,  it  is  said,  from  the  fourth 
century,  and  which  was  then  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  Chris- 
tian world.f  During  his  stay  in  Italy,  his  rich  gifts  to  St.  Mary 
Major  dazzled  the  Roman  people,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  splen- 
dour and  magnificence ; Germany  was  enriched  by  him  with  three 
churches  bearing  Our  Lady’s  name : nor  was  this  all. 

Having  exhumed  the  mineral  city  of  Granus,  the  remains  of  which 
he  accidentally  found  beneath  the  moss  and  weeds  of  the  fair  valley 


* Astolfi,  Delle  Imagini  miracolose, 
f Grande t,  Mist.  Eccles.  (T Anjou. 
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whicli  skirts  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse,  Charles,  having  chosen  it  for 
the  seat  of  the  Frankish  empire,  erected  there,  by  the  side  of  his 
vast  palace,  under  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin,  a chapel  or  oratory 
of  octagonal  form,  ornamented  with  Italian  marble,  lighted  by 
windows  incrusted  with  gold,  and  secured  by  brazen  doors.  This 
chapel,  which  equalled  the  basilica  in  extent,  and  subsequently 
afforded  a magnificent  asylum  to  the  mortal  remains  of  the  great 
Emperor,  soon  became  so  famous,  that  the  German  city,  whose  glory 
it  was,  esteemed  it  a high  honour  to  bear  its  name.  From  the 
Emperor  Louis  the  Fii-st,  till  the  year  1556,  thirty-six  kings  and 
ten  queens  were  crowned  in  this  sanctuary  of  Our  Lady.  This 
shrine  was  so  much  frequented,  that  in  1496  there  were  reckoned, 
in  one  day,  an  hundred  and  forty-two  thousand  pilgrims. 

The  court  of  Charlemagne  imitated  him  in  his  tender  and  pro- 
found devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  When  he  declared  war 
against  the  Mussulman  king  of  Cordova,  and  summoned  the  lords 
of  southern  France  to  fight  under  the  victorious  banners  whereon 
figured  the  Archangel  Michael,  the  great  patron  of  the  French  of 
that  time,  the  famous  paladin  Roland,  his  nephew,  before  crossing 
the  Pyrenees,  which  were  to  be  so  fatal  to  him,  made  a pilgrimage, 
in  company  with  many  high  and  mighty  lords,  to  Our  Lady  of  Roc- 
Amadour.  The  Carlovingian  prince,  after  having  piously  invoked 
Mary,  offered  her  the  weight  of  his  hracmar  (sword)  of  silver,  and 
consecrated  to  her  that  sword  which  had  already  acquired  so  much 
reno^vn.  As  he  was  returning  to  France,  covered  with  glory,  the 
vanguard  of  the  French  army,  commanded  by  him,  was  surrounded 
and  attacked  on  all  sides  in  the  valley  of  Roncevaux.  In  vain  did 
the  French  brave  the  danger  with  unflinching  courage ; they  were 
cut  to  pieces ; not  one  would  surrender ; all  perished,  both  chiefs 
and  soldiers.  To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  disastrous  event, 
there  was  erected  on  the  spot,  over  the  collected  bones  of  those 
chivalrous  warriors,  a chapel  dedicated  to  Mary,  in  which  was 
placed  an  inscription  bearing  the  names  of  Thierry  of  Ardennes, 
Rioles  du  Mas,  Guy  of  Bourgogne,  Ogier  the  Dane,  Olivier,  and 
Roland.  This  chapel,  situated  near  the  abbey  of  Roncevaux,  was 
adorned  with  frescoes  representing  a combat,  and  for  six  centuries 
none  but  Frenchmen  were  buried  there.  The  last  thought  of  the 
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paladin  Roland,  ere  he  expired  on  the  field  of  battle,  was  an  act 
of  respect  towards  the  Blessed  Virgin ; he  desired  that  his  sword 
might  be  borne  to  Our  Lady  of  Roc-Amadour,  and  it  was  done  as 
he  had  commanded. 

Louis  the  Pious,  or  the  Good,  son  of  Charlemagne,  always  wore 
the  image  of  Mary  about  his  person  whether  in  the  chase  or  on  a 
journey.  When,  straying  a little  from  his  court,  he  found  himself 
alone  in  the  woods,  he  hastily  unfastened  his  gauntlets  studded  with 
golden  nails,  and,  drawing  from  his  bosom  the  venerated  image,  he 
placed  it  at  the  foot  of  an  oak  and  knelt  to  offer  up  a prayer.  He 
afterwards  deposited  it  in  the  superb  abbey  of  Hildesheim,  which 
he  founded  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,*  and  where  he  planted 
a rose-bush  with  his  own  hand,  which  lasted  nearly  as  long  as  his 
noble  monastery. 

Under  Charles  the  Fat,  a craven  and  deceitful  monarch,  whose 
disturbed  and  imhappy  reign  prepared  the  fall  of  the  race  of  Char- 
lemagne, the  Normans,  conducted  by  Sigefroy,  came  to  lay  siege  to 
Paris.  That  ancient  capital  of  the  Pai'isii  was  no  larger  then  than 
it  had  been  in  the  time  of  Caesar : the  cathedral  of  Notre-Dame, 
built  by  king  Childebert,  to  the  east ; two  large  towers  to  the  north 
and  south;  and  to  the  west,  the  king’s  palace,  formed  the  four 
points  of  its  circumference.  The  Seine  encncled  it  with  its  blue 
waves.  The  river-side,  towards  the  north,  was  covered  with  wood, 
and  the  octagonal  tower  which  stood  at  the  corner  of  the  Cemetery 
of  the  Innocents  served  as  a watch-tower  to  keep  off  the  incursions 
of  the  robbers  from  the  forest.  In  the  present  quartier  des  Halles, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Opportune,  was  a hermitage  called  the 
hermitage  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Woods,  because  it  stood  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  forest.  The  mountain  of  St.  Genevieve  was  thickly 
covered  with  vines,  and  the  favlourg  St.  Germain,  noted  for  its 
beautiful  meadows,  was  a small  abbatial  village. 

Sigefroy  at  first  demanded  permission  for  tne  troops  whom  he 
was  leading  to  Burgundy  to  enter  Paris  as  they  passed ; the  Paris- 
ians refused  to  open  their  gates  to  him,  and  the  Norman  swore  that 
his  sword  should  break  them  open. 


* Triple  Cr.,  No.  75. 
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Eudes,  son  of  Robert  the  Strong,  shut  himself  up  in  Paris  and 
resolved  to  defend  it  against  these  barbarians,  who,  not  content  with 
pillaging  the  houses  and  churches,  robbed  even  the  venerated  bodies 
of  the  Saints.*  The  siege  was  long  and  bloody.  Seven  hundred 
Norman  barks  blockaded  the  Seine;  battering-rams,  balistas,  and 
catapults  wei’e  employed  on  both  sides,  and  either  party  darted 
against  the  other  fiery  arrows  and  burning  brands.  The  Norman 
towers  were  placed  over  against  the  towers  of  the  besieged  ramparts, 
and  the  enemy  approached  the  walls  under  covered  galleries  which 
the  Parisians  often  succeeded  in  burning,  or  crushing  beneath  the 
weight  of  beams  and  stones. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  this  desperate  and  heroic  conflict, 
Paris  had  placed  itself  under  the  special  protection  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  It  was  her  statue  that  the  clergy  bore  in  procession  around 
the  ramparts  during  the  siege,  and  many  a Norman  arrow  was  aimed 
at  it  in  vain ; it  was  Mary  whom  the  archers  invoked  aloud  as  they 
hurled  stones  and  other  missiles  from  the  height  of  the  towers ; it 
was  in  her  honour  that,  as  often  as  they  repulsed  the  Northern 
pirates,  the  city  was  splendidly  illuminated  with  white  wax  tapers. 
“It  is  she  who  saves  us,”  said  Abbon,  “it  is  she  who  deigns  to 
support  us;  it  is  by  her  help  that  we  still  enjoy  life.  Amiable 
Mother  of  our  Saviour,  bright  Queen  of  Heaven,  it  is  thou  who 
hast  deigned  to  shield  us  against  the  menacing  sword  of  the 
Danes !” 

Some  yeais  after,  the  Blessed  Virgin  assisted  by  a miracle  in  re- 
covering the  city  of  Nantes  from  the  Normans,  and  expelling  them 
from  Bretagne,  which  they  had  invaded.  Alain,  afterwards  sur- 
uamed  the  Barbe-2hrte,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  England  with  the 
flower  of  the  young  Breton  nobility,  then  undertook  to  regain  his 
country ; he  was  but  twenty  yeai's  old,  an  exile,  and  had  little  else 
than  his  sword  and  the  protection  of  Mary ; but  a sword  is  some- 
thing in  the  hands  of  a brave  man,  and  Mary’s  protection  is  worth 
whole  squadrons.  He  landed  with  some  Bretons  at  Cancale,  and 
from  stage  to  stage,  tracking  his  way  with  Norman  corpses,  the  Bre- 


* See  Antiq.  de  Rouen,  p.  102. 
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ton  hero  at  length  arrived  under  the  walls  of  Nantes,  where  the 
plundering  Northmen  had  taken  refuge,  as  a last  resource.  Repulsed 
with  loss  by  the  Normans,  who  had  collected  numerous  bands 
around  the  city,  Alain,  driven  to  the  extremity  of  the  mountain 
with  his  troops,  stretched  himself  on  the  ground,  grievcniely  tired^ 
says  an  old  Breton  chronicle,  and  tormented  with  thirst.  “ He, 
thereupon,  began  to  moan  piteously,  and  with  humble  supplication 
to  implore  the  help  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  mother  of  our 
Lord,  beseeching  her  to  open  a fountain  of  water,  so  that  he  and  his 
exhausted  knights  might  quench  their  grievous  thirst.  Which 
prayers  being  heard  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  she  did  graciously  open  a 
fountain  which  is  still  called  St.  Maiy’s  Fountain,  from  which  he 
and  his  did  drink,  and  being  sufficiently  strengthened  and  refreshed, 
did  marvellously  recover  their  vigour  and  returned  as  valiant  as  ever 
to  the  battle.  Falling  again  on  the  Normans,  they  slew  them  and 
cut  them  to  pieces,  excepting  only  those  who  fled  with  their  booty 
to  their  ships.” 

Alain  found  the  city  of  Nantes  sacked  and  burned ; all  covered 
with  dust  and  blood,  the  young  liberator  had  long  looked  in  vain 
amid  the  piles  of  smouldering  ruins  for  the  stately  church  of  St. 
Felix,  the  roof  of  which,  covered  with  flne  tin,  was  so  clear,  says 
a contemporary  work,  that  when  shone  upon  by  the  sun  or  moon  it 
resembled  burnished  silver.  Alas ! that  roof  had  disappeared,  and 
the  sky  was  the  only  covering  of  the  ancient  church,  whose  altars 
were  broken  and  its  tombs  laid  waste.  In  order  to  reach  the  place 
where  the  high  altar  had  been,  Alain  was  obliged  to  clear  away  the 
briers  with  his  sword.  Yet  the  Te  Deum  of  victory  and  the  can- 
ticles of  praise  to  the  Virgin  were  chanted  with  no  less  fervour 
amid  the  ruins  of  that  temple ; and,  before  he  arose  from  his  knees, 
the  young  Breton  duke,  recognizing  the  tutelary  support  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  promised  to  dedicate  to  her  that  cathedral  which 
now  bears  the  name  of  Our  Lady  of  Nantes. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Simple  that  a whole  army  of 
the  bold  Northern  pirates  who  had  so  long  ravaged  the  western 
coast  of  Europe  was  converted  to  the  faith,  though  at  the  expense 
of  the  fairest  jewel  in  the  Frankish  crown.  Neustria,  a rich  and 
fertile  pi-ovince,  which  they  had  overrim  for  nearly  a century,  and 
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had  even  forced  to  conform  to  the  savage  woi-ship  of  their  gods,* 
was  made  over  to  them  with  the  sovereignty  of  Bretagne,  on  condi- 
tion that  Rollo,  their  chief,  whose  progress  through  France  had 
been  marked  by  blood  and  flames,  should  become  a Christian.  The 
condition  was  accepted ; the  Norman  pirate  married  a Carlovingian 
princess  (who  lived  but  a short  time),  and  was  thoroughly  converted. 
Strangely  enough,  the  religious  element  had  been  always  strong 
amongst  these  fierce  Northmen,  who  several  times  sent  presents  and 
tapeis  to  the  very  abbeys  which  they  had  come  to  pUlage,  when  a 
storm  rising  at  sea,  in  sight  of  the  holy  place,  induced  them  to 
believe  that  the  Christian  sanctuary  was  guarded  by  some  celestial 
power.f  The  first  question  put  by  the  new  Duke  of  Normandy  to 
Franco,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  who  was  instructing  him  in  the  mys- 
teries of  Christianity,  was  to  ascertain  who  were  the  most  renowned 
saints  of  France  and  Neustria.  The  prelate  immediately  named 
Our  Lady  and  enlarged  upon  her  great  power.  “Well,”  said  the 
Norman  prince,  after  a moment’s  pause,  “ as  she  is  so  powerful,  we 
must  do  something  for  her.”  And  he  thereupon  made  a lai’ge  con- 
cession of  lands  to  Our  Lady  of  Bayeux.  The  city  of  Rouen  had 
dedicated  to  Mary  its  metropolitan  church,  burned  by  the  Normans 
of  Hastings,  and  repaired  as  well  as  possible  some  time  after ; the 
duke  was  baptized  therein  with  most  of  his  Danish  captains,  and  set 
on  foot  to  enlarge  and  beautify  it,  works  which  his  successors  magni- 
ficently continued. J Our  Lady  of  Evreux,  one  of  the  most  ancient 


* “ For  seventy-four  years,”  says  Rouault,  “ the  Cotentine  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  profaned  by  the  pagan  ceremonies  of  the  Northmen  and  the  idolatrous  sacrifices 
offered  to  their  idols  even  in  the  city  of  Coutances.^^  {Abridgment  of  the  Lives  of  the 
Bldiops  of  Coutances^  p.  151.) 

f A Danish  army,  which  had  landed  on  the  coast  of  Brittany  to  pillage  the  rich 
and  famous  abbey  of  Bhedon,  was  so  terrified  by  a storm  which  burst  on  the  camp, 
that,  instead  of  sacking  and  burning  the  abbey,  the  pirates,  considering  that  it  was  for- 
bidden by  a God  worthy  of  their  respect,  gave  rich  presents  to  the  abbey,  illuminated 
it  with  tapers,  and  placed  sentinels  around  it  to  prevent  pillage.  Sixteen  soldiers 
having  infringed  on  the  commands  of  Godefroy,  their  chief,  and  taken  something  from 
the  abbey,  were  punished  with  death  the  same  day.  (Mabillonius,  in  Actis  S,  S,  Ord, 
S.  Bened.j  sect,  iv.,  2d  part. 

J This  prince  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  which  he  had  rebuilt. 
“ He  ended  his  days  at  Rouen,  as  a good  Catholic,”  says  Taillepied,  **  and  was  in- 
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chiirclies  of  Normandy — ^if  we  believe  the  annals  which  relate  that 
St.  Taurin,  first  bishop  of  Evreux,  founded  it  about  the  year  250, 
and  consecrated  it  to  the  worship  of  the  time  God  under  the  invo- 
cation of  the  Blessed  Virgin — ^likewise  received  rich  gifts  from 
Hollo,  who  gave,  even  to  his  last  moments,  the  most  signal  marks  of 
sincere  devotion  towards  Madame  Sainte  Marie,  as  she  was  respect- 
fully called  by  the  princes  and  nobles  of  that  period. 

These  Norman  dukes,  by  nature  gay,  generous,  and  brave,  were 
in  general  very  devout  to  the  Virgin ; it  was  before  her  altar  that 
they  were  invested  with  the  regalia  of  that  fair  duchy  which  they 
proudly  styled  their  Tdngdom  of  Normandy.  There  it  was,  too,  that 
they  slept  their  last  sleep,  under  the  gray  flags  of  her  chapel,  hung 
with  tapestry  of  silk  and  gold,  representing  the  principal  events  in 
the  life  of  the  Mother  of  God,  and  wrought  by  the  duchesses  of 
Normandy.*  Robert  the  Magniflcent  had,  himself,  no  less  than 
three  churches  built  in  honour  of  Mary,  and  bearing  her  name : Our 
Lady  of  Deliverance,  to  accomplish  a vow  made  during  a storm 
whilst  his  bark  was  tossed  about  in  the  dangerous  waters  of  the 
Norman  Archipelago;  Our  Lady  of  Grace,  near  Honfleur;  and 
finally.  Our  Lady  of  Pity,  under  the  ducal  castle  which  protected 
Honfleur. 

This  prince,  so  devoted  to  Maiy,  resolved  on  going  to  Jerusalem 
to  visit  her  tomb  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre;  he  set  out  on  horseback, 
accompanied  by  the  richest  and  noblest  lords  of  his  court,  all  radiant 
with  gold,  sparkling  with  jewels  and  surrounded  by  a crowd  of 
varlets,  squii’es  and  pages,  as  though  they  were  going  to  some  great 
tournament.  As  they  passed  along,  the  people  came  forth  in  crowds 
to  see  them,  and  their  entry  into  Rome  was  something  remarkable. 
The  Romans  regarded  with  admiration  those  Northern  barbarians 


humed  with  great  pomp  and  funeral  state  in  the  great  church  of  Notre  Dame,  towards 
the  south  side.”  {Antiquith  de  la  ville  de  Rotten,  p.  107.) 

* “ The  duchess  Gonnor,  second  wife  of  Richard  Sans  Pent,  duke  of  Normandy,  gave 
great  wealth  to  the  churches,”  says  Taillcpied,  “ and  especially  to  Our  Lady  of  Roueu, 
to  which  she  gave  many  splendid  ornaments  made  by  skilful  artists  and  embroiderers  ; 
she  likewise  made  tapestries  of  embroidered  silk,  representing  sacred  histories,  with 
pictures  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Saints,  to  decorate  the  church  of  Our  Lady  of  Rouen.” 
{Ibid.  p.  112.) 
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who  had  made  even  Italy  itself  tremble,  and  whose  tall  stature  and 
noble  mien  reminded  them  of  their  ancient  heroes.  Seeing  their 
lordly  bearing,  their  brilliant  armour,  their  long  gold-hilted  swords, 
and  their  pointed  helmets  whence  their  fair  tresses  escaped,  they 
asked  each  other  who  were  these  princes  from  the  North  who  came 
thus  as  humble  pilgrims  to  visit  the  tombs  of  the  Apostles  ? The 
Pope  gave  them  a distinguished  reception,  bestowed  on  them  his 
pastoral  blessing,  and  with  his  own  hands  placed  the  pilgrim’s  staff 
on  the  shoulder  of  their  princely  chief.  Thence  they  continued 
their  route  to  Constantinople,  the  city  of  Mary,  which  they  dazzled 
with  their  magnificence.  They  scattered  gold  and  pearls  through 
the  streets  as  they  passed  along ; Robert’s  mule  was  shod  with  gold, 
and  when  a nail  fell  out,  not  a Norman  deigned  to  stoop  in  search 
of  it;  it  was  for  the  Greeks  to  gather  from  the  dust  the  golden 
nails  lost  by  the  Norman’s  horse.* 

On  approaching  the  holy  places,  the  Christian  spirit  made  itself 
felt ; those  same  travellers  who  had  crossed  or  braved,  without  ac- 
knowledging any  right  of  toll,  so  many  well  defended  rivers,  and  so 
many  embattled  walls,  those  bold  companions  who  always  took  care 
to  let  the  point  of  their  swords  be  seen  underneath  the  pilgrim’s 
robe,  they  w'ho  were  so  lately  proud  even  to  insolence,  could  now 
be  scarcely  recognized,  so  humble,  so  modest,  so  collected  were  they 
made  by  the  mere  proximity  of  that  Holy  Land  whose  arid,  rocky 
soil  they  trod  barefoot.  Robert,  so  justly  styled  the  Magnificent, 
visited,  with  the  most  edifying  devotion,  the  holy  sepulchres  of  Jesus 
and  Mary.  Christians  and  Mussulmans  alike  received  from  him  such 
munificent  alms  that  the  Emir  of  Jerusalem,  excited  to  emulation, 
refused  to  accept  the  tribute  due  to  him  by  these  splendid  pilgrims. 
Robert  left  a liberal  donation  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre ; Richard  IL, 
duke  of  Normandy,  had  already  made  an  offering  there  of  an  hun- 
dred pounds  of  gold. 

The  pilgrimage  accomplished,  the  Duke  setr-  out  by  land  on  his 
return  to  his  fair  duchy,  which  he  was  never  more  to  see ! He  died 
at  Nice,  in  Bithynia,  jesting  on  the  aspect  of  death,  like  the  sea-Tcings 


* See  La  Normandie,  by  M.  Jales  Janiii,  ch.  2. 
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his  fathers,*  and  commending  himself  to  Madame  Saint  Marie,  as 
his  Christian  predecessors  had  done. 

The  Norman  nobles,  who  began  to  dream  of  kingdoms  under 
the  radiant  sun  of  Italy,  were  no  less  devoted  to  the  Virgin  than 
their  princes.  The  famous  Tancred  and  Robert  Guiscard  were  lords 
of  the  small  maritime  village  of  HautevUle,  where  not  a stone  re- 
mains of  their  castles,  but  where  the  old  church  in  which  these  Nor- 
man lions  received  baptism  is  still  seen,  without  a spire,  all  covered 
with  moss  and  weeds ; — they  sent  from  the  heart  of  Puglia,  where 
with  five  hundred  Norman  lances  they  drove  back  sixty  thousand 
Saracens,  the  half  of  a treasure  which  they  had  found,  to  Geoffrey 
de  Monbray,  bishop  of  Coutances,  to  build,  under  the  invocation  of 
Holy  Mary,  the  beautiful  fairy  fabric  which  forced  even  from  Vau- 
ban  himself  that  cry  of  stupified  admiration,  “ What  sublime  mad- 
man was  it  that  reared  this  noble  building  to  the  clouds  ?” 

Precisely  at  the  same  period,  a brother  of  Robert  Guiscard,  Count 
Roger  de  Hauteville,  founded  in  conquered  Sicily  the  famous  cathe- 
dral of  Messina,  which  he  failed  not  to  dedicate  to  the  Virgin,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  his  house.  This  sumptuous  building,  which 
was  consecrated  in  the  year  1097,  participated  a little  in  all  the 
styles  of  architecture  then  known ; the  Byzantine  mosaic  was  there 
joined  with  the  arabesque  of  the  Saracens,  and  the  graceful  gothic 
spires  adorned  with  statues  of  saints  and  angels  exceedingly  well  gilt. 
In  the  sumptuous  treasury  of  this  cathedral  is  preserved  a letter  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  which  the  devout  inhabitants  of  Messina  take 
no  small  pride,f  and  on  which  several  Sicilian  bishops  have  written 


* A Norman  pilgrim,  having  met  the  Duke,  whom  some  Arabs  were  carrying  in  a 
litter,  sadly  approached  the  dying  prince,  and  said,  “What  tidings  shall  I bring 
home  of  your  lordship  ?”  “ Say,”  replied  Robert  with  a smile,  as  he  pointed  to  his 

bearers,  “ that  you  saw  me  taken  to  heaven  by  four  devils.” 

t This  letter,  which  was  first  translated  from  the  Greek  by  Lascari,  who  was  sus- 
pected of  having  invented  it,  was  subsequently  found  also  in  Syriac  in  the  old  manu- 
scripts of  the  bishop  of  Mardin,  in  Syria,  and  was  translated  into  Latin  by  D.  Joseph 
Allemani,  a noble  Maronite,  interpreter  of  Oriental  languages  for  the  Vatican  library. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  examine  the  value  of  this  document,  which  is  placed  amongst 
tlie  af  ocryphal  writings,  notwithstanding  many  protests ; we  give  it  here  as  a curious 
and  ancient  document. 

“Maria  virgo,  Joacliiin  et  Annoe  filia,  humilis  ancilla  Domini,  Mater  Jesn  Christi, 
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volumes,  in  order  to  prove  its  authenticity,  which  is  somewhat  doubt- 
ful, In  the  same  cathedral  is  celebrated  every  year  the  feast  of  the 
Vcu'ra,  destined  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  Saracen  defeat 
by  the  Norman  heroes.  The  Virgin,  represented  by  a young  maiden, 
figures  in  this  festival,  seated  on  a magnificent  triumphal  car,  whilst 
the  Mussulmans  vanquished  by  Count  Roger  are  represented  by 
hideous  colossal  figures. 

From  Normandy  came  the  religious  light  which  dispelled  the 
heathen  darkness  of  the  north,  and  it  was  Mary  who  received  in  her 
fair  cathedral  of  Rouen  the  first-fruits  of  that  sacred  harvest,  Har- 
old II,,  king  of  Denmark,  who  came  with  an  hundred  galleys  to 
the  succour  of  Richard  Sans-Peur,  abjured  Paganism  there;  and 
Olaiis,  king  of  Norway,  who  had  joined  his  forces  with  those  of 
Normandy  in  a war  which  Duke  Richard  II,  maintained  against 
Eudes,  king  of  Blois,  was  converted  by  Robert,  archbishop  of  Rouen, 
to  Christianity,  which  he  soon  afterwards  introduced  into  his  states. 
This  holy  king  had  the  courage  to  throw  down  with  his  own  hands 
the  statue  of  Thor,  tutelary  divinity  of  Norway,  in  the  ancient  tem- 
ple of  Drontheim ; this  statue  had  been  encircled  by  the  Norwe- 
gian pirates  with  a golden  chain,  and  hence  they  were  wont  to  swear 
by  the  armlets  of  that  warrior-god  whose  club  was  so  dreaded  by 
the  giants  of  the  frost,  Olaiis  sent  into  Sweden  Christian  missiona- 
ries, who  were  well  received,  and  the  gilded  walls  of  the  temple  of 


qui  est  ex  tribu  Juda,  et  de  stirpe  David,  Messanensibas  omnibus  salutera,  et  a Deo 
Patre  oinnipotente  benedictionem. 

“Per  publicum  documentum  constat  vos  niisisse  ad  nos  nuncios,  fide  magna  ; vos 
scilicet  credere  Filium  nostrum  a nobis  genitura  esse  Deum  et  hominem,  et  post  resur- 
rectionem  suam  ad  coelum  ascendisse  ; vosque,  mediante  Paulo,  apostolo  electo,  viam 
veritatis  agnovisse.  Propterea  vos  vestramque  civitatem  benedicimus  et  protegimus, 
et  defendimus  earn  in  smcula  sseculornm. 

“ Data  fuit  hsec  epistola  die  quinto,  in  urbe  Hierusalera,  a Maria  virgine,  cujus  no- 
men supra,  anno  xlii.  a Filio  ejus,  sseculo  primo,  die  3 junii,  luna  xxvii. 

“ La  chiesa  metropolitana  de  Messina  fu  dedicata  alia  beatissima  V.  M.  della  Sacra 
Lettera  e vi  si  celebra  tutti  gli  anni  una  grande  festa. 

“ L’antica  e pia  tradisione  della  sacra  lettera  della  gran  Madre  di  Dio  sempre  ver- 
gine  Maria,  scritta  alia  nobili  ad  exemplare  cita  di  Messina,  illustrata  con  nnovi  doc- 
umenti  ragioni  e verisimili  congetture,  dal  P.  Maestro  D.  Pietro  Menniti,  abbate  gen- 
erale  di  S.  Basilio  Magno/' 
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Upsal,  disencumbered  of  their  idols,  cleansed  from  their  human 
sacrifices,*  were  adorned  with  the  blessed  images  of  Christ  and  his 
holy  mother. 

It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  princes  of  Christendom  that  the  sun 
of  the  Gospel  rose  so  late  on  the  horizon  of  the  Northern  kingdoms ; 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  the  Saxon  Willibord  had 
laboured  in  vain  to  convert  Jutland;  renewed  efforts  were  made,  with 
as  little  success,  in  the  coui^e  of  the  eighth  century,  by  noissionaries 
sent  by  Witikind,  the  convert  of  Charlemagne ; the  ninth  opened 
under  more  favourable  auspices.  Driven  from  his  states,  Harold 
Klack,  king  of  a part  of  Jutland,  came  to  take  refuge  at  the  court 
of  LouLs-le-Debonnaire,  where  he  embraced  Christianity.  A con- 
temporary annalist,  Ermold  the  Black,  Abbot  of  a Frankish 
monastery,  gives  a picturesque  description  of  the  sea-hing  and  his 
Danish  fleet.  “ What  do  I see,”  says  he,  “ shining  in  the  morning 
ray,  and  covering  the  waves  afar  ? What  ships  ascend  the  proud 
Rhine  in  warlike  pomp  ? How  those  white  sails  glance  in  the  sun- 
light over  the  mirror  of  the  watei’S  and  the  dancing  waves !”  This 
conversion  of  the  Jutland  prince  was  almost  alone,  notwithstanding 
the  exertions  of  Anschar,  the  apostle  of  the  North;  and  those 
glittering  ships,  so  admired  by  the  brave  and  simple  Franks, 
retained  but  too  well  the  way  to  Western  Europe. 

The  convereion  of  King  Harold  did  more  for  the  Christian 
religion  than  that  of  the  Jutland  prince.  On  his  return  to  his  ovm 
country,  he  forbade  sacrifices,  shut  up  the  temples  of  the  false  gods, 
built  Christian  churches,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  promote  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

His  son,  Sueno,  a cruel  and  ferocious  prince,  declaring  himself  the 
champion  of  idolatry,  treacherously  killed  his  father,  re-opened  the 


* The  Scandinavians  sacrificed  prisoners  to  Odin  in  time  of  war,  and  criminals  in 
time  of  peace ; but  they  did  not  always  confine  themselves  to  these  classes,  and  in 
great  calamities,  even  kings  were  sacrificed  to  appease  the  gods.  It  was  thus  that  the 
first  king  of  Yermiland  was  burned  in  honour  of  Odin  in  the  time  of  a great  famine  ; and 
we  learn  from  the  history  of  Norway,  that  kings  spared  not  even  their  own  children. 
Haquin,  king  of  Norway,  offered  his  in  sacrifice  to  obtain  a victory  ; and  a king  of 
Sweden  sacrificed  his  sons  to  Odin  in  order  that  that  god  might  prolong  his  life.  (See 
Wormius,  Monument.  Dome,  et  Sax,  Orammat.,  1.  x.) 
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temples  of  Odin  and  Thor,  and  destroyed  the  Christian  churches. 
After  his  death,  which  happened  in  1014,  Christianity  again  raised 
its  head  and  resumed  its  onward  career.  Still  the  transition  from 
one  worship  to  the  other  was  not  sudden,  as  amongst  the  young  and 
impetuous  conquerors  of  England  and  Gaul ; the  Christian  churches 
of  Denmark  arose  for  a century  side  hy  side  with  the  stone  of 
sacrifice.  If  Christ  and  his  mother  were  venerated,  the  gods 
of  Walhalla  were  not  forgotten ; Thor  still  kept  his  place  on  the 
altar,  with  his  club  in  his  mailed  hand,  and  if  a hynm  were  sung  to 
Mary  in  her  chapel,  the  hymn  of  Odin  was  stUl  chanted  in  the 
battle,  and  to  Odin  were  thanks  returned  for  victory,  by  a sacrifice 
of  birds  of  prey.  It  seemed  hard  for  the  warriors  of  the  North 
to  abandon  all  at  once  those  warlike  deities  whose  tombs  they 
possessed,  and  who  had  made  their  fathers  so  mighty  in  battle. 
They  admitted  that  Christ  was  God,  and  were  willing  to  adore  him 
as  such ; but  how  could  they  dethrone  the  ancient  gods  of  their 
country,  to  make  place  for  the  God  of  the  stranger  ? Could  not  all 
reign  together?  The  Walhalla  was  full  of  virtuous  women,  it  might 
receive  the  Virgin  Mary.  Under  favour  of  this  last  exception. 
Paganism  was  more  formidable  than  ever,  and  the  first  Christian 
neophytes  made  a monstrous  mixture  of  both  worships  by  way  of 
reconciliation.*  This  state  of  things  continued  till  the  reign  of 
Canute  the  Great,  who  established  the  supremacy  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

The  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  contributed  much  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Gospel  amongst  the  Scandinavians.  From  time 
immemorial  they  had  deified  virginity  in  the  person  of  FaUa,  whose 
fair  tresses  were  bound  with  a golden  band,  and  Gesione,  who,  after 
their  death,  admitted  virgins  into  her  heavenly  train.  Three  virgins, 
seated  under  the  sacred  oak,  disposed  of  the  fate  of  men,  and  those 
white  ladies  were  also  virgins  who  glided  over  the  lakes  like  a pillar 
of  mist,  sat  at  midnight  in  the  freezing  shadow  of  the  pines,  and 
sang  with  a soft,  low  voice  the  Runic  hymns  which  the  Scalds  had 
engraved  with  the  point  of  their  swords  on  the  rocks  which  over- 


♦ Muntev,  Hi%U  Denmark. — Mallet,  Hist,  Denmark. 
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hung  the  sepulchral  mound  of  the  heroes  who  were  mourned  by  the 
crows  of  the  air*  It  was  hard  to  set  aside  these  charming  Northern 
fairies,  who  introduced  themselves  invisibly  into  the  peasant’s  cot 
and  the  jarVs  (earl’s)  fortress,  and  whose  coming  was  sure  to  bring 
good  fortune.  These  superstitions,  equally  cherished  by  the  high 
and  the  low,f  could  never,  perhaps,  be  totally  eradicated  without 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  who  became  the  protectress  of  cabin  and 
palace.  Tlie  influence  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven  on  the  conversion 
of  the  Scandinavians,  is  proved  by  a fact  which  none  can  dispute : 
it  is,  that  Christianity  owed  its  success  amongst  those  nations 
to  the  mothers  of  families  who  afterwards  gained  over  the 
wairiors.^ 

The  flrst  Christian  kings  of  Denmark  were  faithful  servants  of 
Mary.  St.  Canute,  duke  of  Sleswick,  dedicated  to  her  three  superb 
churches.  Waldemar  II.  placed  her  image  on  his  shield,  and  having 
learned  that  the  Russians,  leagued  with  the  Esthonians,  threatened 
the  rising  church  of  Riga,  he  solemnly  pledged  himself  to  pass  the 
following  year  in  Esthonia,  o-s  well  for  the  honour  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  as  for  the  remission  of  his  sins.§  It  was  in  this  war, 
commenced  under  the  patronage  of  Mary,  that  the  Danes,  surprised 
in  their  camp,  lost  their  national  banner.  As  they  began  to  give 
way  before  the  Pagans,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  whom  they  had  piously 
invoked  before  leaving  Esthonia,  gave  them,  it  is  said,  a sensible 
mark  of  her  powerful  protection  ; a red  flag  with  a white  cross  fell 
from  heaven,  according  to  ancient  chronicles,  and  with  that  flag 


i I 
ij 

' I 
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♦ “ When  Rogwald  was  killed,"  says  the  famous  Northern  Scald,  Regnier  Lodbrog, 
in  his  Epicedium  or  Birge^  **  all  the  crows  of  the  air  mourned  for  him."  Apparently 
because  he  gave  them  sumptuous  feasts  of  dead  bodies. 

f The  religion  of  the  Scandinavians  was  wholly  corrupt ; it  no  longer  insisted  on 
the  worship  of  one  Supreme  God  ; the  intelligences  who  had  emanated  from  him 
seemed  no  longer  to  depend  on  him,  and,  as  a consequence  of  that  almost  invincible 
inclination  which  has  ever  prompted  men  to  multiply  the  objects  of  their  adoration, 
they  had  acquired  an  equal  right  to  the  government  of  this  world.  The  belief  in 
fairies  and  genii,  omens,  and  divinations,  had  gradually  become  an  essential  part  of 
the  Northern  religion.  (Mallet,  Hist,  de  Bammark.) 

X Ibid, 

§ Livonian  Chronicle^  p.  122. 
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victory  returned*  The  devotion  to  Mary  flourished  long  in  the 
three  kingdoms  of  the  North,  as  is  proved  by  the  great  number  of 
cathedrals,  hermitages,  and  monasteries  which  they  dedicated  to  her. 
When  the  scorching  wind  of  the  Refonnation  had  blighted  that 
fair  flower  of  Catholicism,  this  devotion  was  still  secretly  maintained, 
and  fifty  years  after  Luther,  Mary  was  still  venerated  in  the  subter- 
raneous chapel  of  the  cathedral  of  Upsal.f  This  soothing  devotion 
ended  in  those  far  northern  regions  as  it  began  in  Rome,  amongst 
the  tombs. 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  Mary  that  Prussia,  with  all  the 
coast  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  received  the  light  of  the  Gospel.  The 
Knights  Hospitallers  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  better  known  as 
the  Teutonic  Knights,  civilized  those  barbarous  countries  whose 
principal  deities  were  hell  (^PoIcIais)  and  the  thunder-god  (Per- 
konnas). 

Amongst  the  nations  of  Sclavonic  origin,  who  substituted 
ChiTstianity  for  their  bloody  rites,  and  polished  their  manners  un- 
der its  civilizing  influence,  no  people  were  so  devout  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  as  the  Hungarians. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  St.  Stephen,  first 
Christian  king  of  the  Hons  or  Hungarians,  founded  Our  Lady  of 
Albe-Royale,  in  thanksgiving  for  a victory  obtained  over  the  Prince 
of  Transylvania.  This  fair  Sclavonic  basilic  vied  in  magnificence 
with  the  most  sumptuous  churches  of  the  East.  Its  walls  adorned 
with  beauteous  sculptures,  its  marble  pavements,  its  altara  overlaid 
with  gold  and  incrusted  with  fine  jewels,  its  vases  of  silver,  gold, 
and  onyx,  were  marvellous  to  behold.  Over  the  Virgin’s  altar  were 
perfuming-pans  of  silver,  in  which  two  old  men,  fired  with  the 
exploits  of  AttUa,  burned  the  rarest  perfumes  of  Asia.  Processions 
came  several  times  in  the  day  to  honour  the  Mother  of  God  in  her 
sanctuary. 

All  this  splendour  was  not  sufficient  for  the  piety  of  the  Hungarian 


* Mallet,  who  disputes  this  legend,  acknowledges,  nevertheless,  that  no  Danish 
historian  explains  in  a satisfactory  manner  the  origin  of  this  banner,  apart  from  the 
prodigy. 

f M.  Marmier,  Lettre  i M.  Salvandy. 
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prince ; descended  though  he  was  from  the  Scourge  of  God,  it  was 
his  pleasure  to  hold  his  crown  in  subjection  to  the  Virgin,  whom  he 
declared  sovereign  of  his  states.  Thus,  as  often  as  the  name  of 
Mary  was  pronounced  throughout  the  extent  of  that  vast  kingdom, 
there  was  not  a Hungarian  noble,  no  matter  how  high  his  lineage, 
who  did  not  bend  the  knee  and  bow  down,  as  a vassal,  before  his 
liege  lady.*  Within  the  fortified  walls  of  every  castle,  there  was  a 
small  chapel  lit  by  several  brass  or  silver  lamps,  which  burned  night 
and  day  before  Mary’s  image.  The  prince-palatines  even  carried 
that  same  image  to  the  battle,  and  made  an  altar  for  it  within 
their  tent. 

The  devotion  to  Mary  was  kept  up  with  no  less  fervour  on  the 
banks  of  the  Vistula.  Dating  from  the  day  when  Dumbrowka,  the 
fair  Bohemian  princess,  converted  King  Micislas,  and  made  him 
break  the  idols  which  his  fathers  had  raised  to  Pagoda  {calm  air), 
to  Poehwist  {the  cloudy  shy),  and  to  the  gloomy  deities  of  the  abyss, 
the  Poles  became  essentially  Catholic,  and  built  numberless  chapels 
of  larch-wood  in  honour  of  the  Mother  of  God.  Pagan  banners, 
taken  on  twenty  battle-fields,  were  the  only  ornament  of  these 
primitive  churches,  nestling  amongst  the  ever-green  pines  of  the 
Sclavonic  forests;  but  when,  during  the  celebration  of  mass,  the 
minister  of  Jesus  Christ  read  the  Gospel  to  those  Northern  heroes, 
kneeling  before  an  altar  as  poor  as  the  crib  of  Bethlehem,  every 
sword  was  seen  half  drawn  from  the  scabbard,  in  token  of  protection 
and  defence.f  Nor  was  this  an  idle  show:  Poland  was  long  the 
bulwark  of  Christianity ; were  it  not  for  John  Sobieski,  the  Crescent 
would,  perchance,  have  crowned  the  battlements  of  the  cities 
beyond  the  Rhine. 

Poland  was  early  consecrated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin ; Mary  was 
solemnly  invoked  under  the  title  of  Queen  of  Poland  long  before 
John  Casimir  renewed  that  consecration.  As  often  as  the  Polish 
army  moved  against  the  Tartars,  it  was  Mary’s  banner  that  guided 


♦ Bonifacius,  Hut.  Virg.,  b.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

f This  cnstom  is  traced  to  the  time  of  Micislas,  the  first  king  of  Poland.  {Hut. 
de  Pologne,  par  M.  L.  S.,  t.  ler,  p.  43.) 
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its  stately  cohorts  ;*  the  name  of  Jesus  twice  repeated  was  their 
battle-cry,  and  a hymn  to  the  Virgin  their  war-song.f 


* The  Virgin  Mary  was  queen  of  Poland  ; hence,  whenever  the  Poles  marched 
against  the  Tartars,  her  image  adorned  the  national  banner.  {La  Pologne  Hislorique 
et  Littercure^  t.  ler,  p.  396.) 

f In  the  tenth  century  we  see  St.  Adalbert,  bishop  of  Guezne,  composing  some 
songs  for  the  Polish  troops,  who  were  fighting  the  pagan  Prussians  and  Pomeranians. 
A hymn  of  St.  Adalbert,  Boga^Rodziga  (Mother  of  God),  was  long  the  war-song  of 
the  Poles.  (Alb.  Sowinski,  A Historical  Survey  of  Religions  a/nd  Popular  Musis 
in  Poland,) 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

CHITALBT. 

The  gigantic  empire  of  Charlemagne  had  vanished  like  a brilliant 
phantom;  the  last  of  the  Carlovingians  had  been  stripped  of  his 
kingdom,  already  reduced  to  nothing  by  the  thoughtless  extrava- 
gance of  his  fathers,  and  the  dukes  of  France,  who  were  also 
pretending  to  the  throne,  as  descendants  of  Charlemagne,  having 
twice  tried  on  the  royal  mantle,  had  at  length  taken  possession  of  it. 
Before  they  appended  the  impoverished  crown  to  the  great  fief 
wherewith  they  enriched  it,  the  Counts  of  Palis  had  given  striking 
proofe  of  their  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  When  that  myste- 
rious and  dreadful  malady  called  feu  de-s  ardents,  after  ravaging 
the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  reached  the  Isle  of  France, 
Hugh  the  Great  supported  at  his  own  expense  the  poor  sick  pilgrims 
who  sought  (and  never  failed  to  obtain)  their  cure  from  Our  Lady 
of  Paris.*  Hugh  Capet,  founder  of  the  third  dynasty,  had  a sincere 
devotion  for  the  Blessed  Virgin ; and  Queen  Adelaide  of  Aquitaine, 
his  pious  spouse,  enriched  with  her  gifts  the  fair  Abbey  of  Our  Lady 
of  Argenteuil,  which  thenceforward  possessed  the  sacred  relic  which 
is  stiU  exposed  there  to  the  veneration  of  the  faithful.  Robert, 
who  proclaimed  Mary  tJie  Star  of  his  kingdom,  built  monasteries  in 
her  honour  at  Poissy,  Melun,  Etampes,  and  Orleans,  as  we  learn  from 
Helgaud.  The  church  of  Orleans  was  called  Our  Lady  of  Good 
Tidings,  and  was  built  on  the  spot  where  Robert,  when  heir-pre- 
sumptive to  the  throne,  was  informed  that  his  father,  Hugh  Capet, 
had  escaped  death.  Worthy  son  of  a good  king ! 

In  the  reign  of  Philippe  the  First,  grandson  of  Robert,  a prince 
who  showed  himself  more  disposed  to  pillage  the  church  than  to 
enrich  it,  a gi’eat  event  took  place,  which  gave  the  kings  of  France 
those  of  England  for  vassals.  William  the  Bastard,  son  of  that 
Robert  the  Magnificent  who  died  returning  from  a pilgrimage  to 


* Felibien,  de  Paris,  t.  ler. 
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the  Holy  Land,  conquered  England  in  a single  battle,  and  estab- 
lished the  Norman  domination  in  that  country.  William,  like  his 
father  Robert,  held  Mary  in  the  utmost  reverence ; that  con- 
queror, so  brave,  so  politic,  at  whose  frown  all  England  quaked, 
was  no  sooner  attacked  by  fever  than  he  humbly  clasped  his  hands 
and  recommended  himself  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Having  fallen 
sick  at  the  Castle  of  Chierbourg,  a small  town  then  defended  by 
moats  and  towers,  he  made  a vow  to  build  a fair  chapel  to  the 
Virgin,  if  by  her  powerful  intercession  he  quickly  recovered  his 
health.  He  was  cured,  and  religiously  kept  his  vow.  He  recon- 
structed at  his  own  expense  the  superb  Abbey  of  Jumieges,  where 
the  clerk  found  learning  and  the  poor  bread,  on  condition  that  its 
church,  dedicated  by  the  queen  Bathilda  to  St.  Peter,  should  be 
placed  under  the  invocation  of  the  Mother  of  God.  He  assisted  in 
person,  with  the  duchess  Matilda  and  all  his  great  Norman  barons, 
on  the  1st  of  July,  a.  d.  1068,  at  the  dedication  of  this  church,  and 
some  years  after  he  crossed  the  sea  to  be  present  at  that  of  Our  Lady 
of  Bayeux,  with  his  sons  William  and  Robert,  Lanfranc,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  Thomas,  archbishop  of  York,  on  the  invitation 
of  the  bishop,  Philippe  d’Harcourt,  who  had  rebuilt  it.  It  was  doubt- 
less on  that  occasion  that  the  duchess  Matilda  made  an  offering  to 
Our  Lady  of  Bayeux  of  that  famous  historical  tapestry,  on  which 
her  patient  needle  had  wrought  the  great  epic  of  the  conquest  of 
England.  Thia  tapestry^  embroidered  with  images  and  Scriphtral 
scenes,  was  hung  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  nave  on  the  day 
of  the  exposition  of  relics  and  daring  its  octaves,  says  an  inventory 
of  the  treasures  of  Our  Lady  of  Bayeux,  drawn  up  in  1476.*  But 
this  was  not  the  only  mark  of  her  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
left  by  this  lovely  and  pious  princess,  whose  memory  was  so  revered 
that  the  Saxon  wife  of  her  son,  Henry  the  First  of  England,  changed 
her  pretty  name  of  Edith  for  that  of  Matilda,  in  order  to  please  the 
Noi'man  chivalry, 

* This  precious  tapestry,  contemporary  with  the  conquest  of  England,  remained  in 
some  degree  unknown  for  six  centuries.  Exposed  only  on  certain  days  in  the  nave  of 
the  cathedral,  tradition  had  given  it  the  name  of  Duke  Williara^s  toilet.  It  was 
Montfaugon  who  found  out  that  it  was  at  Bayeux,  and  enriched  his  Monument  de  la 
Monarchie  Frangaise  with  designs  from  this  tapestry,  till  then  so  little  known. 
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She  was  walking,  towards  the  end  of  October,  in  one  of  those 
beautiful  Norman  meadows,  the  grass  of  which  resembles  an  immense 
carpet  of  green  velvet,  painted  with  flowers.  She  was  accompanied 
by  her  two  young  sons — two  future  heroes,  the  eldest  of  whom  was 
to  immortalize  himself  by  his  chivalrous  exploits  in  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem — and  some  ladies  of  her  court,  when  a courier  from  Duke 
William,  riding  with  all  speed  towards  Rouen,  drew  up  on  per- 
ceiving her,  and  bounded  into  the  meadow.  “ What  news  from  my 

lord  and  the  Norman  army  ?”  cried  Matilda,  pale  with  emotion 

“ The  battle” “Is  gained,  noble  lady,”  replied  the  courier,  as, 

bending  his  knee,  he  placed  in  the  trembling  hand  of  the  young 
duchess  the  letter  with  its  pendant  seal,  which  confirmed  the  truth 
of  his  words : “ the  perfidious  Harold  is  defeated ; his  body,  which 
ought  to  have  no  other  tomb  than  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore,  now 
rests  in  the  choir  of  the  Saxon  abbey  of  Waltham ; England  is  the 
vassal  of  Normandy.”  The  Norman  princess  joyfully  blessed  her- 
self, and  made  a vow  to  raise  on  the  spot  where  she  had  heard  these 
good  news,  a commemorative  church,  under  the  name  of  Our  Lady 
of  the  Meadow,  since  changed  into  that  of  Our  Lady  of  Good 
Tidings.  She  commenced  it  some  yeai's  after,  and  her  son,  Henry 
the  First,  after  having  it  finished,  endowed  it  munificently.* 

In  his  last  war  with  France,  William  the  Conqueror  delivered 
Mantes  to  the  flames  ; but  that  fise  which  destroyed  the  church  of 
Our  Lady  shed  such  a lurid  and  teirific  light,  that  the  king  of 
England’s  horse  took  fright,  began  to  rear  and  prance,  and  threw 
his  rider,  who  was  mortally  wounded.  Attributing  the  fatal 
accident  to  the  burning  of  the  Virgin’s  beautiful  church,  he  be- 
queathed a considerable  sum  for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  it. 
Being  conveyed  to  an  abbey  near  Rouen,  the  conqueror  of  England 
was  roused  at  the  dawn  of  day,  on  the  7th  of  September,  1087,  by 
the  sound  of  a matin-bell.  “ What  is  that  ?”  he  asked,  raising  his 
head  with  difficulty,  his  face  pale  and  emaciated,  though  stUl 


* In  the  time  of  the  archbishop  Godefroj,  King  Henry  the  First  of  England  built 
the  Priory  of  the  Meadow,  called  Our  Lady  of  Good  Tidings,  near  Ronen,  which  his 
deceased  mother,  Matilda,  had  commenced  with  the  bridge  of  Rouen.  {Ani.  de  la 
Ville  de  Rouen,  p.  136.) 
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retaining  a portion  of  that  proud,  masculine  beauty  which  ev’^en  the 
Saxon  chroniclers  ascribe  to  him.  Being  told  that  it  was  the  bells 
of  St.  Mary’s  church  ringing  Prime.,  “ Blessed  Lady  Mary !”  said 
the  Norman  hero,  raising  his  hands,  “ to  you  I commend  my  soul ; 
may  you  reconcile  me  to  your  son,  my  Lord  Jesus !”  and  with  these 
words  he  expired. 

Henry  the  First,  his  son,  who  usurped  the  crown  from  Robert,  his 
elder  brother,  whose  eyes  he  caused  to  be  put  out,  was  devout  only 
in  theory.  Although  he  affected  much  piety,  and  made  many 
splendid  foundations  in  England,  where  he  introduced  the  Norman 
architecture,  yet  he  burned  several  churches  in  Normandy.  For 
instance,  he  burned  in  1120  (the  date  is  memorable)  the  cathedral  of 
Lisieux  with  the  city  itself.  This  ancient  cathedral,  which  dated 
from  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  like 
most  of  the  Norman  cathedrals.  The  punishment  of  this  sacrilegious 
oflfence  quickly  followed ; at  the  end  of  the  same  year,  the  vessel 
which  carried  Henry’s  only  son.  Prince  William  of  England,  with 
two  of  the  king’s  illegitimate  children,  foundered  at  sea,  during  a 
calm  moonlight  night,  not  far  from  Harfieur.  From  that  time 
forward,  Henry  was  never  seen  to  smile. 

The  empress  Matilda,  daughter  of  this  prince,  had  a signal  proof 
of  the  Virgin’s  protection,  and  her  power  over  the  elements. 
Whilst  at  war  with  Stephen  of  Blois,  she  was  forced  to  embark  for 
Normandy  in  unsettled  weather,  which  very  soon  became  stormy, 
and  was  overtaken  in  the  very  shoals  where  her  brother  William 
had  perished,  by  one  of  those  frightful  tempests  which  are  only  seen 
on  the  angry  ocean.  The  horizon  was  sheeted  with  a vast  black 
cloud,  which  reached  from  sea  to  sky  like  a funeral  veil ; the  moun- 
tain billows  reared  themselves  up  with  ominous  slowness,  to  dash 
with  terrific  crash  against  the  sides  of  the  royal  bark,  vhich  they 
raised  high  in  the  air  at  one  moment,  to  hurl  it,  the  next,  into  the 
yawning  abyss.  The  sailors  shook  their  heads  despondingly,  whilst 
the  English  lords,  crossing  themselves  devoutly,  recommended  them- 
selves to  God  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  to  St.  George,  the  patron 
of  chivahy.  Matilda  was  standing  on  the  deck,  and  her  composed 
countenance,  though  pale,  belied  not  the  race  of  heroes  from  whom 
she  sprung.  “ Be  of  good  cheer,  my  lords,”  said  she,  turning  to  her 
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faithful  nobles,  “ Our  Lady  is  kind  and  powerful ; she  will  save  us. 

I will  sing  her  a hymn  of  thanksgiving  as  soon  as  we  descry  the 
coast;  and  I pledge  myself  to  build  her  an  abbey  wherever  we 
shall  land.”  Scarcely  had  the  Anglo-Norman  princess  spoken  these 
w'ords,  when  the  waves  were  seen  to  grow  smooth,  the  winds  w'ere 
suddenly  hushed,  and  the  vessel  flew  swiftly  over  a calm  sea.  A 
dark  speck  was  soon  discerned  on  the  blue  sky,  as  the  clouds  cleared 
away ; it  grew  larger  and  larger  still ; it  was  a lofty  hill,  whose 
bai’e  summit  w'as  crowned  with  a hermitage,  and  a vast  forest  was 
seen  stretching  far  and  away  in  the  background  of  the  picture. 
There  was  heard  the  hoai’se  cry,  so  impatiently  expected  from  the 
man  at  the  mast-head,  Cante^  Reym  ! vechi  terre  (sing,  oh  queen ! 
here  is  the  land) ; and  Matilda  instantly  began  to  sing  her  hymn  to 
the  Virgin,  which  was  fervently  repeated  by  the  English  barons, 
with  clasped  hands  and  bare  heads. 

The  bark,  miraculously  preserved  from  shipwreck,  soon  cast 
anchor  in  the  little  bay  of  Equeurdreville,  in  Lower  Normandy. 
Matilda’s  first  care  on  landing  was  to  point  out  the  site  of  her 
monastery,  which  she  named  the  Abbey  of  the  Vow,  and  before 
quitting  the  neighbourhood,  she  herself  laid  the  first  stone. 

Matilda  did  not  live  to  see  the  Church  and  Abbey  of  the  Vow 
finished ; it  was  her  son,  Henry  II.  of  England,  who  accomplished  . 
the  work.  We  read  in  the  necrology  of  this  abbey,  “ On  the  fourth 
day  of  the  ides  of  September  died  the  empress  Matilda,  foundress 
of  this  monastery ; a libeva  is  to  be  said  for  her,  a-sfor  a canonP 

Let  not  our  age,  so  cold  in  all  that  relates  to  God  and  the  Saints, 
scoff  at  these  vows  made  to  Our  Lady  during  a storm ; the  most 
incredulous  believe  in  something  when  in  danger  of  perishing  at 
sea,  as  is  proved  in  the  case  of  Volney.  He  was  out  on  a pleasure  ' 
party  with  some  friends  in  Baltimore,  when  the  wind  suddenly 
arose,  and  the  small  American  craft,  freighted  with  the  flower  of  the 
unbelievers  of  both  hemispheres,  seemed  twenty  times  on  the  point 
of  being  lost.  Every  one  on  board  was  already  praying,  Volney  as 
well  as  the  rest,  when  the  storm  began  to  subside.  Some  one  who 
had  seen  Volney  during  the  danger  lay  hold  of  a rosary  and  recite 
his  Ave-Marias  with  edifying  fervour,  approached  him  when  the 
calm  had  returned.  “ My  dear  sir,”  said  he,  with  an  arch  smile. 
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“to  whom  were  you  praying,  just  now?”  “Oh!”  replied  Volney, 
somewhat  embarrassed  by  the  question,  “ one  may  be  a philosopher 
in  his  study,  but  not  during  a storm.” 

The  empress  Matilda  desired  that  her  mortal  remains  should  be 
interred  in  the  most  famous  of  the  Norman  abbeys,  Ste.  Marie  du 
Bee ; her  son  Henry,  who  was  as  yet  only  duke  of  Anjou  and 
Normandy,  had  a tomb  raised  to  her  memory,  which  he  covered 
with  plates  of  silver.  When  he  became  king  of  England,  he 
continued  to  protect  and  to  honour,  in  reverence  to  the  Virgin  and 
his  mother,  that  abbey  which  was  partly  erected  by  his  royal 
munificence.  In  1178,  it  was  consecrated  anew  by  Eotrou,  bishop 
of  Rouen ; Henry  the  Second  assisted  at  that  pious  ceremony,  with 
his  son  Henry. 

Richard  the  Lion-hearted,  son  and  successor  of  Henry  II.,  built 
before  his  departure  for  the  Crusades,  Our  Lady  of  Good-Haven,  in 
the  diocese  of  Evreux,  and  assisted  with  his  brilliant  chivalry  at  the 
dedication  of  that  monastery,  which  took  place  in  1190.*  When 
his  eventful  life  was  drawing  to  a close,  being  mortally  wounded  by 
an  arrow  at  the  inglorious  siege  of  a fortress,  he  dictated  his  last 
will,  and  decreed  that  his  heart  should  be  boime  to  Our  Lady  of 
Rouen,  on  account  of  the  great  devotion  uhich  he  had  for  mid  place^ 
and  that  heart,  the  bravest,  perhaps,  that  ever  beat  under  knightly 
cuirass,  was  decently  placed  in  the  side  of  the  choir,  towards  the 
revestiary,  in  a silver  case,  which  was  afterwards  taken  for  the 
ransom  of  St.  Louis,  Icing  of  France,  xoho  was  taken  prisoner  hy  the 
Saracens,  and  in  place  thereof  was  made  one  of  stone.^ 

This  mighty  champion  of  the  Cross,  whose  name  is  never  pro- 
nounced by  the  Saracens  without  a pious  anathema,  was,  by  his 
own  orders,  interred  beside  his  father,  in  the  abbey  church  of  Fon- 
tevrault.  By  his  side  reposes  his  wife,  Berangera  of  Navarre ; their 
statues,  painted  and  gilt,  were  laid  on  their  tombs,  and  amongst  the 
ornaments  of  Queen  Berangera  is  a large  square  medal,  whereon  is 
seen  the  Blessed  Virgin,  surrounded  by  many  tapers.  The  famous 
Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  mother  of  King  Richard,  retired  to  this  abbey 


* Gallia  Christiana^  t.  iv. 
j Antiquites  de  la  Ville  de  Rouen^  p.  13T. 
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some  yeai-s  after,  and  her  tomb  is  one  of  those  royal  monuments 
which  adorn  the  fair  abbey  church  of  Our  Lady. 

John  Lackland,  who  died  of  indigestion  in  a Saxon  abbey,* — 
(what  an  English  death !) — was  buried,  by  his  own  request,  with  great 
pomp,  in  the  beautiful  Anglo-Norman  cathedral  of  Our  Lady  of 
Worcester ; but  if  we  may  believe  the  ancient  chronicles,  the  body 
of  that  base  and  cruel  prince,  who  had  steeped  his  hands  in  the 
innocent  blood  of  his  lawful  brother,  Arthur  of  Bretagne,  and  who 
had  had  a mind  to  turn  Turk  in  order  to  conciliate  the  Moors  of 
Spain,  did  not  long  pollute  the  sacred  dwelling  of  Mary.  They 
relate  that  strange  noises  were  heard  by  night  in  that  dishonoured 
tomb — blasphemies,  fearful  shouts  of  laughter,  revelry,  and  all 
manner  of  terrifying  sounds — which  caused  the  monks  of  Worcester 
secretly  to  exhume  the  body  of  the  reprobate  prince,  and  transfer 
it  to  some  less  holy  place. 

The  Plantagenets  distinguished  themselves  by  their  devotion  to 
the  Virgin,  and  covered  England  with  those  fair  Gothic  churches 
of  Mary,  which  still  exist  in  every  county,  and  constitute  its  chief 
archaeological  treasure:  Our  Lady  of  York,  compared  to  a vessel 
under  full  sail,  because  of  the  stately  beauty  and  lightness  of  its 
aerial  architecture ; Our  Lady  of  Salisbury,  another  architectural 
gem,  fashioned  in  the  noblest  style,  which  was  covered  with  Flemish 
hangings,  and  filled  with  light  and  flowers  on  the  solemn  festivals 
of  Mary ; Our  Lady  of  Westminster,  “ where  there  was  an  image  of 
Mary,”  says  Froissart,  “ in  which  the  English  kings  had  great  faith^ 
and  by  which  many  miracles  were  tore  light the  superb  Gothic 
abbey  of  Our  Lady  of  Walsingham,  the  favourite  pilgrimage  of 
Edward  I.  and  his  chivalrous  court ; the  fair  cathedral  of  Wells, 
the  Lady-chapel  of  which  is,  according  to  connoisseurs,  the  pearl 
of  the  Gothic  monuments  of  Great  Britain : these  are  all  there  to 
prove  the  devotion  of  those  princes  toward  the  Blessed  Mother  of 
Our  Lord. 

The  Anglo-Saxons,  who  formed  the  poorer  classes,  with  the  mer- 
chants and  burghers  of  England,  were  no  less  devout  to  the  Virgin 


* According  to  tlic  Saxon  annalists,  King  John  died  of  an  indigestion  of  peaches 
and  ale,  in  a Bernardine  priory  at  Swiueshead. 
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Mary  than  the  continental  princes,  who  ruled  them  by  right  of 
conquest.  Differing  from  their  conquerors  on  almost  every  point, 
they  were  in  perfect  harmony  on  that  of  religion,  and  both  races 
went  like  brethren,  staff  in  hand,  on  their  pilgrimage  to  Our  Lady 
of  Kadcliff,  a fine  old  abbey,  full  of  Saxon  monuments,  and  to 
Our  Lady  of  Worcester,  where  Lady  Warwick,  wife  of  the  Tcing- 
imker^  offered  sumptuous  robes  for  the  use  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
after  praying  at  one  time  for  ths  red  rose,  at  another  for  the  white, 
according  to  the  party  with  which  her  valiant  spouse  was  connected 
at  the  time.* 

The  fast  of  Saturday  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  observed 
by  the  English  people  from  the  time  of  WDliam  Bufus.  There 
was  in  those  days  a certain  famous  robber — a Saxon,  without  doubt, 
since  St.  Anselm,  the  Norman  prelate  who  relates  the  anecdote,  calls 
him  a robber  without  any  circumlocution — and  he  one  morning 
entered  the  cottage  of  a poor  widow  with  intent  to  rob  her ; finding 
nothing  to  his  taste,  he  coolly  seated  himself  on  the  only  spare  stool 
in  the  little  dark  room,  with  its  earthen  fioor,  where  the  widow  was 
sitting  at  her  wheel,  and  addressed  her  with  a winning  smile: 
“ Well,  gossip,  have  you  had  your  breakfast?”  “ Is  it  I,  good  sir,” 
replied  the  poor  woman,  pausing  a moment  in  her  work ; “ God 
forbid  that  I had ! Is  it  not  Saturday  ? I fast  every  Saturday 
throughout  the  year.”  “ Every  Saturday !”  repeated  the  astonished 
robber,  “ and  why  ?” — “ Why,  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  to  be 
sure.  Do  you  not  know  that  that  is  the  reason  why  she  prevents 
you,  and  others  like  you,  from  dying  unshiiven  ?”  “ If  that  be  so,” 
said  the  robber,  “ I am  very  glad  to  know  it,  and  from  hence- 
forward I make  a vow  to  fast  myself.”  He  kept  his  word,  and  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  on  her  side,  did  not  forget  him  at  his  last  hour. 
Being  mortally  wounded  on  a peiilous  expedition,  she  miraculously 
prolonged  his  life  until  he  had  time  to  make  his  peace  with  God. 


* The  custom  of  dressing  the  statues  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  still  exists  in 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  was  likewise  practised  in  England  in  former  times.  The 
Countess  of  Warwick  frequently  presented  her  richest  veils  and  robes  to  Our  Lady  of 
Worcester,  and  we  see,  in  Leland’s  History  of  England^  that  those  statues  wore  rings 
of  great  price. 
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St.  Anselm  also  informs  us  that  the  bold  and  haughty  Norman 
knights  piously  honoured  Mary,  whilst  oppressing,  with  all  their 
might,  the  conquered  Saxons.  One  of  them,  a great  lord,  had  for 
varlets  and  pages  a troop  of  vagabonds  always  ready  for  mischief, 
and  for  steward  an  incamats  devU^  who  constantly  persuaded  the 
poor  baron  now  to  outrage  one,  now  to  plunder  another,  and  again 
to  kill  that  other,  so  that  not  a day  passed  without  some  detestahh 
cHme.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  wickedness,  he  kept  praying  devoutly 
to  the  Virgin  night  and  morning,  saluting  her  with  seven  Aves  and 
as  many  profound  genuflections,  for  which  reason  his  infernal 
steward  could  not  strangle  him  as  he  intended,  and  he  finally 
obtained  the  grace  of  a sincere  conversion.* 

The  Saxon  outlaws  who  took  refuge  in  the  depth  of  the  forests 
(where  they  became  the  most  skilful  archers  in  England),  in  order 
to  escape  the  capital  punishment  decreed  by  the  Norman  law  for 
crimes  appertaining  to  the  chase,  regretted  but  one  thing  in  their 
wild  retreats : their  being  unable  to  pray  at  Mary’s  altar,  when  the 
bell  of  an  old  Saxon  abbey  pealed  across  the  woods.  Those  ancient 
English  ballads  in  black  letter,  “ which  are  now  worth  their  weight 
in  gold,”  says  an  English  antiquary,  represent  Robin  Hood,  the 
forest  hing,  risking  his  head,  after  recommending  himself  to  the 
Virgin,  in  order  to  perform  his  devotions  in  the  monastery,  whose 
distant  bells  seemed  to  summon  him  thither. 

Spain,  no  less  devoted  to  Mary  than  the  island  of  Britain,  had 
raised  numerous  shrines  to  her,  and  fought  under  her  standard.  In 
1212,  Alphonso  IX.  having  obtained,  under  the  banner  of  Our  Lady 
of  the  Seven  Sorrows,  his  great  victory  of  Las  Navas,  where  the 
Moors  experienced  one  of  their  most  signal  defeats,  built  Our  Lady 
of  Victory  in  Toledo,  to  deposit  therein  that  sacred  banner  of  Mary. 
St.  Ferdinand,  that  holy  prince  who  could  not  endure  to  increase 
the  taxes  of  his  people,  and  who  was  more  afraid,  he  said,  of  the 
curses  of  one  poor  woman  than  of  all  the  Moorish  host,  attributed 
to  the  protection  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  his  conquests  of  Cordova, 
Jaen,  and  Murcia.  Finally,  Alphonso  the  Wise  composed  canticles 


* St.  Anselm,  in  his  book  of  The  Miracles  of  Our  Lady, 
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to  the  Mother  of  God,  and  founded  an  order  of  knighthood  in  her 
honour.* 

Portugal  walked  in  the  same  way,  with  an  ardour  no  less  great. 
In  1142,  after  having  defeated,  through  the  protection  of  Mary  (to 
whom  she  recommended  herself  before  the  battle),  five  Moorish 
princes,  whose  five  standards  she  captured  on  the  plains  of  Alentejo, 
Alphonso  I.  founded  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  the  superb 
monastery  of  Alcoba^a ; deeming  that  insufficient,  he  did  homage 
for  his  kingdom  to  Our  Lady  of  Clairvaux,  and  ordained  that  every 
year,  at  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation,  a rent  of  fifty  maravedis  of 
gold  should  be  paid,  in  token  of  vassalage,  to  the  Suzeraine,  in  the 
person  of  the  abbots  of  Clairvaux.f  One  of  the  successors  of  this 
prince,  Don  Juan  I.,  after  a victory,  offered  to  Our  Lady  of  the 
Olive  the  weight  of  himself  (armed  cap-a-pie)  of  silver,  and  hung 
from  the  roof  of  Mary’s  chapel,  as  ex  votOy  his  lance  and  his  brilliant 
suit  of  armour.;]; 

About  the  same  time,  the  kings  of  Denmark  undertook  crusades 
against  the  Pagans  of  the  North,  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
and  the  Poles  fought  those  of  Prussia  and  Pomerania,  singing  the 
famous  Boga  Bodzi^a  (Mother  of  God),  a battle-hymn  addressed  to 
Mary,  composed  in  the  tenth  century  by  St.  Adalbert,  bishop  of 
Guezne.§ 

The  kings  of  France  had  no  mind  to  give  way  to  other  princes  in 
devotion  to  the  Queen  of  Angels.  Louis  the  Young  and  Philip 
Augustus,  of  glorious  memory,  contributed  liberally  to  the  rebuild- 
ing of  Our  Lady  of  Paris,  which  Maurice  de  Sully,  a great  bishop 
of  plebeian  extraction,  was  reconstructing  on  the  site  of  King 
Cbildebert’s  old  Merovingian  cathedral. 

Attributing  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  his  splendid  victory  of  Bouvines, 
PbUip  Augustus  founded  on  the  skirt  of  the  forest  of  Chantilly,  and 

* El  rey  don  Alonso  el  Sabio  dedico  varies  libros  de  poesias  h la  Madre  de  Dios  ; 
y con  respecto  a algunas  ordino  en  su  testamento  que  se  cantasen  en  sus  Estados* 
(See  J^oetica  Espanola^  p.  162.) 

"I-  Angelos  Manrique,  Annal.  Cisterc,^  ch.  5,  ad  ann.  1142. 

j P^re  Paul  de  Barry,  Paradis  Ouvert,  etc. 

§ See  last  note  of  chap.  viii. 
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on  the  banks  of  the  deep  Oise,  a magnificent  royal  abbey.  Guerin, 
bishop  of  Senlis,  minister  of  the  king,  and  his  companion  in  arms, 
who  had  ably  filled  the  office  of  adjutant-general  during  the  battle ; 
Mathieu  de  Montmorency,  who  immortalized  himself  by  taking  full 
sixteen  of  the  enemy’s  banners;  Enguerraud  de  Coucy  and  Guil- 
laume de  Barres,  who  had  formed  a rampart  around  the  king  that 
day  which  the  whole  Anglo-German  ai’my  could  not  force,  would 
all  have  their  share  in  this  commemorative  foundation,  made  in 
reverence  to  the  saci'ed  Virgin  Mary^  jis  she  is  called  in  the  Car- 
tularies. 

Blanche  of  Castile,  the  celebrated  regent  of  France,  founded  two 
fair  abbeys  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin : the  abbey  of  Maubis- 
son,  which  she  called  Notre  Dame  la  Eoyale  (Our  Lady  the  Royal), 
and  Notre  Dame  du  Lys.  These  two  royal  monasteries  have  each  a 
share  of  her  mortal  remains,  according  to  her  last  behest. 

King  Louis  the  Ninth,  the  holiest  and  most  righteous  prince  that 
ever  wore  the  crown  of  France,  the  best  of  kings  and  the  model  of 
knights,  distinguished  himself  by  his  tender  devotion  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  He  contributed  to  the  completion  of  Our  Lady  of  Paris, 
and,  after  having  that  exquisite  gem  of  art — the  Holy  Chapel — ^built 
by  Pierre  de  Montereau,  the  most  famous  architect  of  his  time,  as 
a shrine  for  the  sacred  crown  of  thorns,  he  solemnly  dedicated  the 
lower  part  of  it  to  Our  Lady,  whose  statue,  placed  under  the  porch, 
wrought  a charming  miracle,  one  day,  in  behalf  of  a little  girl  who 
was  very  wise^  if  we  may  believe  the  tradition.  As  the  pious  child, 
mounted  on  a stone  bench,  destined  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  stretched 
herself  up  on  her  little  feet  and  reached  her  arms  as  high  as  she 
could,  to  place  a wreath  of  white  roses  on  the  head  of  the  Madonna, 
the  kind  Virgin  graciously  bent  her  fair  marble  brow  towards  the 
little  earthly  angel ; “ wherefore  it  is,”  says  a monk  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XIIL,  “ that  she  has  still  her  head  bent  forward.” 

St.  Louis  recited  every  day  with  his  almoner  the  office  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  even  in  his  travels,  and  forbade  any  one  to  interrupt 
him;  he  fasted  on  bread  and  water  on  the  eve  of  Our  Lady’s 
festivals,  and  gave  great  alms  on  Saturday  in  her  honour.  “ When 
he  ifmigTd  of  undertaking  hie  cmeade^  he  came  to  Our  Lady  of 
Parish  says  an  ancient  chronicle,  “ accompanied  by  hie  harone^  all 
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barefoot^  the  hood  on  their  neok^  and  the  piJfrim^s  staff  in  their  hand^ 
and  there  heard  mass  with  great  devotion^ 

On  his  arrival  in  Egypt,  the  king  found  a Mussulman  army  drawn 
up  on  the  shore  to  oppose  his  landing.  The  air  was  darkened  with 
the  clouds  of  arrows  aimed  at  the  French  barks  by  the  Sara- 
cens, whose  lances  gleamed  through  the  clouds  of  dust  raised  by 
their  horses,  like  fire  behind  a dark  curtain : their  chief  bore  ai'ms 
of  fine  goldy  so  dazding,  says  Joinville,  in  his  simple  style,  that  it 
seemed  when  the  sun  struck  thereon  as  though  it  xoere  actually  that 
star  himself.  Their  standards  were  surmounted  by  that  ancient 
golden  crescent  which  had  been  the  emblem  of  the  Turkish  kings 
long  before  the  days  of  Cyrus,*  and  their  war-music  was  terrible  to 
hear^  and  very  strange  unto  French  ears.  But  Louis  IX.  and  his 
waniors  were  not  easily  frightened.  Being  come  within  a short 
distance  of  the  shore,  the  holy  king,  after  commending  himself  to 
God  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  threw  himself  first  into  the  sea ; the 
foaming  wave  covers  him  even  to  the  shoulders ; a shower  of  arrows 
falls  around  him  ; neither  wave  nor  dart  arrests  his  course ; buckler 
on  arm,  casque  on  head,  sword  in  hand,  he  makes  for  the  Saracens 
with  fiery  haste ; the  whole  army  hastens  after  him,  and  the  Africans 
are  quickly  routed  to  the  thrilling  cries  of  MontrJoiey  St.  Denis ! 
When  the  Egyptians  had  disappeared  on  the  wings  of  fear,  the  gates 
of  Damietta,  the  key  of  the  Delta,  had  to  open  to  the  Crusaders, 
whose  first  care  was  to  chant  the  Te  Beam  of  victory  in  the  Mussul- 
man mosque,  which  was  consecrated  by  the  IRoman  legate  under 
the  title  of  Our  Lady  of  Damietta. 

■ The  rumour  of  this  glorious  event  soon  reached  Syria,  where  the 
honour  was  attributed  to  the  protection  of  Our  Lady  of  Tortosa,  a 
famous  Syrian  Madonna,  which  the  Mahometans  themselves  came 
to  invoke ; she  was  said  to  have  left  her  shrine,  in  order  to  protect 
the  descent  of  the  French  crusaders.f 


* See  Firdousi,  Mceurs  de  Bois, 

f Sire  de  Joinville,  who  repaired,  while  in  Asia,  to  onr  LaJy  of  Tortosa,  relates 
that,  in  his  time,  that  famous  Syrian  Madonna  wrought  a miracle  in  favour  of  a poor 
man  who  was  possessed  of  an  evil  spirit ; this  man  was  brought,  one  day,  before 
the  altar  of  Our  Lady  of  Tortosa,  and  so,”  proceeds  the  Sire  de  Joinville,  “ whilst 
22 
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The  disastrous  end  of  the  Egyptian  crusade — so  brilliantly  com- 
menced— is  but  too  well  known.  After  paying  an  enormous 
ransom,  St.  Louis  turned  the  prow  of  his  vessels  towards  Syria ; the 
Christians,  who  had  taken  possession  of  Palestine  in  1099,  had  at 
that  time  only  a few  strong  places  there,  amongst  which  was  Naza- 
reth, the  birth-place  of  Mary,  which  they  had  transformed  into  a 
feudal  fortress,  its  first  French  lord  being  the  hero  of  heroes, 
Tancred,  immortalized  in  the  deathless  lays  of  Tasso.  St.  Louis 
rebuilt  the  walls  of  the  Galilean  fortress,  and,  happening  to  be  there 
on  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption,  he  had  the  offices  of  the  day  sung 
with  an  instnimental  accompaniment  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary, 
where  he  solemnly  communicated. 

As  King  Louis  IX.  was  leaving  the  Holy  Land  with  Queen 
Margaret,  the  vessel  which  bore  them  was  diiven  by  a sudden  squall 
under  a lofty  promontory  which  cast  its  shadow  far  out  on  the  sea. 
The  tempest  having  subsided,  they  cast  anchor  before  that  Syrian 
mountain,  which  was  crowned  by  a monastery,  and  in  the  silence 
of  the  night,  scarce  broken  by  the  murmur  of  the  hushed  waves, 
the  sound  of  a distant  bell  came  over  the  waters  with  the  sweet 
perfume  of  marjoram  and  thyme  from  the  woods.  “What  is  that?” 
demanded  the  king,  quickly.  He  was  told  by  some  Phcenician 
sailors,  who  were  on  board,  that  it  was  the  convent  of  Our  Lady  of 
Mount  Carmel.  The  holy  king  went  ashore  at  the  first  dawn  of 
day,  to  hear  mass  in  Mary’s  monastery,  the  monks  of  which,  clothed, 
in  Arab  costume,  lived  on  fruits  and  vegetables,  fasted  half  the 
year,  kept  a rigorous  silence,  and  lived  by  manual  labour ; the 
fervent  and  cenobitic  spirit  of  the  ancient  solitaries  still  reigned 
there.  Penetrated  with  respect  for  their  austere  piety,  St.  Louis 
brought  with  him  six  of  these  monks,  who  were  named  the  Brothers 
of  the  Order  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  and  established  them 
in  Paris,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  They  subsequently  removed 


they  were  petitioning  Our  Lady  for  his  cure,  the  devil  answered  from  within  his  body, 
‘ Our  Lady  is  not  here  ; she  is  in  Egypt,  assisting  the  king  of  France  and  the 
Christians  who  are  now  entering  the  Holy  Land  on  foot,  against  the  infidels  who  are 
mounted  on  horses.’  ” The  Seneschal  adds  that,  on  the  very  day  when  the  devil 
pronounced  these  words,  the  French  army  landed  in  Egypt. 


1 1 
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to  tte  Place  Maubert,  and  tbeir  new  church,  consecrated  under  the 
title  of  Our  Lady  of  Carmelites,  was  chiefly  built  by  the  munificent 
donations  of  Joan  of  Evreux,  third  wife  and  widow  of  Charles  II., 
Burnamed  the  Fair.  This  princess  presented  to  the  Vii'gin  of 
Mount  Carmel  her  crown  of  jewels,  together  with  her  zone,  em- 
broidered with  pearls,  and  the  bouquet  of  golden  lilies  studded  with 
precious  stone,8  which  the  king  had  given  her  on  the  day  of  her 
coronation.  Fifteen  hundred  gold  florins  accompanied  this  royal 
gift  * 

The  kings  of  France,  no  way  sparing  of  their  person  in  the 
battle,  placed  themselves  habitually  under  the  protection  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  when  danger  became  imminent.  Philip  the  Fair 
having  “ invoked  Mary  at  a moment  of  extreme  peril,  during  the 
bloody  battle  of  Mons-en-Puelle  (where  he  displayed  the  valour  of 
a paladin),  made  splendid  offerings  to  Our  Lady  of  Paris,  after  his 
brilliant  victory,  and  granted  to  Our  Lady  of  Chartres,  in  per- 
petuity, the  territory  and  lordship  of  Barres,f  with  a rent  of  an 
hundred  livres. 

After  the  taking  of  Cassel,  Philip  of  Valois,  say  the  Great  Chroni- 
cles of  St.  Denis,  came  to  this  abbey  to  return  the  otiflamme  which 
he  had  taken  thence  to  march  against  the  Flemings,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Our  Lady  of  Paris  ; arriving  there,  he  resumed  the  arms 
which  he  had  worn  at  the  battle  of  Cassel,  mounted  his  charger,  and 
thus  entered  the  church  of  Notre-Dame,  thanked  the  Blessed  Vir^n 
most  devoutly,  and  presented  to  her  the  charger  on  which  he  sat, 
with  aU  his  own  equipments.  J The  king  redeemed  his  horse  and 
armour,  from  the  chapter  of  Notre-Dame,  for  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
livres,  and  had  an  equestrian  statue  of  himself  erected  in  front  of 


♦ Felibien,  Hist,  de  Paris, 
f Sebastian  Rouillard,  c.  6. 

J We  read  in  the  old  Paris  breviaries  {lectio  quinta)  ; “ Quod  intelligens  gloriosse 
memoria  rex  Philippus  Valesius,  cum  opitulante  Deo  per  merita  Beatae  Virginia 
Matris,  insignera  victoriara  de  rebellibus  Flandris  obtinuisset,  quae  contigit,  anno 
1328,  acturus  Deo  et  sanctae  Virgin!  gratias,  triumphans  et  equitans  ecclesiam  Beatae 
Marite  Parisiis  ingressus  est,  non  vana  ostentatione  elatus,  sed  Deo,  per  quern  de 
ancipiti  bello  evaserat,  profunda  humilitate  subjectus.”  {Breviarii  BcclesicB  Parisian* 
sis^fesia  Augusti^  anno  1584.) 
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Mary’s  altar.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  these  two  great  victories 
of  Cassel  and  Mons-en-Puelle  were  gained  between  the  Feast  of  the 
Assumption  and  its  octave.  After  having  fought  the  Flemings  at 
Rosbecq,  Charles  VI.,  who  was  then  but  foui'teen  years  old,  and 
was  called  the  Utile  Tcmg,  likewise  sent  to  our  Lady  of  Chartres  his 
richly-ornamented  armour  and  his  royal  sword.*  The  queens  of 
France,  on  their  side,  on  their  first  entrance  into  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom,  transferred  to  Our  Lady  the  magnificent  crown  which 
they  received  from  the  city  of  Paris.  That  offered  by  Isabella  of 
Bavaria  was  of  gold  and  jewels.f 

It  was  under  Philip  of  Valois  that  the  English  wars  commenced. 
King  Edward  III.  of  England  declared  himself  the  rightful  heir  to 
the  throne,  in  right  of  his  mother  Isabel,  sister  of  Philip  the  Fair, 
as  the  latter  died  without  heirs,  and  he  was  his  nephew,  whereas 
Philip  of  Valois  was  only  his  cousin-german.  The  French  peers 
and  barons  declared  for  Philip  of  Valois  rather  than  the  princess 
Isabel,  not  because  of  the  Salic  law,  which  speaks  not  of  the  exclu- 
sion of  women,  but  by  the  authority  of  existing  customs,  which  had 
acquired  the  force  of  law.  Edward,  in  reply,  advanced  a most 
singular  argument,  which  is  found  in  a letter  written  by  him  to 
the  Pope.  “ If  the  son,”  said  he,  “ be  debarred  from  ascending  the 
throne  because  his  mother  could  not,  Jesus  Christ  had  no  right  to 
the  inheritance  of  David,  seeing  that  he  was  only  descended  from 
that  king  by  Madam  8t.  Mary,  his  mother^X 

This  unhappy  notion  of  reigning  over  France,  which  in  an  evil 
hour  crossed  the  mind  of  the  English  monarchs,  and  which  deluged 
the  kingdom  of  the  lily  with  blood,  was  first  aroused  by  a chival- 
rous appeal,  made  in  the  name  of  the  sweet  Virgin  Mary,  who 
showed  herself,  in  the  sequel,  no  way  disposed  to  favour  it.  A 
false  traitoi',  Robert  of  Artois,  whom  the  king  of  France  had 
disobliged  (says  an  English  historian),  revenged  himself  by  re- 
kindling the  all  but  extinguished  fiame  of  resentment  in  the 
mind  of  the  young  English  king,  who  then  thought  of  little  else 


* Essais  Hist,  sur  Paris,  par  M.  de  Sainte  Foix,  t.  iv.  p.  162. 
f Froissart,  t.  ii. 

J Stowe’s  Chronicle. 
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than  feasts  and  tournaments.  He  presents  himself  one  day  with 
a heron  in  the  hall  where  Edward  was  entertaining  the  great 
barons  and  noble  dames  of  his  court.  Walking  to  the  upper  end 
of  the  hall,  where  sat  the  king  under  a white  canopy  fringed  with 
silver,  “ I bring,”  said  he,  “ the  most  cowardly  of  all  birds,  and 
I win  give  him  to  the  greatest  poltroon  amongst  you.  In  my  mind 
it  is  thee,  Edward,  who  permittest  thyself  to  be  wronged  of  the 
noble  kingdom  of  France,  to  which  thou  art  lawfully  entitled.” 
The  king’s  eyes  sparkled  with  anger.  The  idea  of  any  one  suspecting 
his  courage  was  worse  than  death:  he  blushed  with  shame,  and 
swore  a tremendous  oath,  that  before  six  months  he  would  declare 
war  against  that  Count’s  son  who  wrongfully  assumed  the  title  of 
King  of  France.  When  the  king  had  thus  pledged  himself,  the 
Count  d’ Artois  presented  the  heron  to  the  English  lords,  who,  each 
in  his  turn,  swore  to  make  war  on  the  French,  calling  on  the 
honoured  Virgin^  who  bore  a God  in  her  chaste  womb^  to  bear  witness 
to  their  rash  oath. 

The  first  exploit  of  the  English  was  the  naval  battle  of  I’Ecluse. 
Sea-fights  then  had  little  or  no  resemblance  to  what  they  are  now ; 
the  combatants  were  hand  to  hand ; the  crews  of  the  hostile  ships 
endeavoured  to  shatter  the  enemy’s  sails  with  arrows  and  long  sickles, 
whilst  divers  pierced  the  hulls  under  water  in  order  to  make  them 
sink.  The  ne  plus  ultra  of  skilful  manoeuvre  consisted  in  driving 
the  enemy  on  shore,  or  dashing  him  against  the  rocks.  Edward, 
who  commanded  his  fleet  in  person,  was  wounded  by  an  arrow  at 
the  beginning  of  the  action,  and  yet  continued  to  fight,  prefacing 
every  thrust  of  his  lance  with  one  of  his  fav^ourite  ejaculations,  “Ah, 
St.  Edward! — Ah,  St.  George ! — Ah,  St.  Mary !”  and  around  his 
blood-red  banner,  whereon  was  emblazoned  a golden  dragon,*  the 
English  nobles  shouted  their  piercing  war-cries.  Our  Lady  of 
Arundel ! — Our  Lady  of  Arleton  ! — St.  George  ! for  at  that  chival- 
rous period  every  warrior  of  note  had  a patron  saint,  whom  he 
invoked  aloud  during  the  contest.  Edward  disgraced  his  victoiy 
by  hanging,  from  the  end  of  a yard,  one  of  the  French  admirals 


♦ Stowes  Chronicle, 
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wlio  had  bravely  defended  himself ; the  other,  who  died  arms  in 
hwd,  found  a grwve  beneath  the  waters.  In  the  midst  of  that 
scene  of  blood  and  tumult,  some  fair  ladies  from  England,  who 
came  in  the  royal  bark  in  search  of  pleasurable  excitement,  were 
heard  applauding  their  knights ; — not  one  demanded  mercy  for  the 
vanquished!  and  twenty  thousand  French  corpses  reddened  the 
blue  waves  of  the  German  Sea.  The  king  of  England,  who  did  not 
forget  to  invoke  Mary  during  the  combat,  had  no  sooner  landed  in 
Flanders  than  he  went  on  foot  to  thank  her  (says  Froissart),  with 
the  flower  of  his  chivalry,  in  her  shrine  of  Ardenburg.  This,  then, 
was  the  opening  of  that  famous  war  which  lasted  for  a century, 
during  which  time  the  English  carried  their  victorious  banner  from 
the  Garonne  to  the  Rhine,  and  from  the  Ocean  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

During  this  long  struggle,  interrupted  only  by  some  truces  when 
the  combatants  paused  for  breath — their  hand  on  the  dagger,  and 
their  feet  in  blood — the  Blessed  Virgin,  whose  abbeys  were  often 
unscrupulously  plundered  by  the  English,  was  still  the  object  of 
their  profound  veneration.  After  having  destroyed  an  entire  city, 
and  retired  loaded  with  booty,  they  sometimes  left  one  of  her 
statues  perfectly  safe  on  its  pedestal ; and,  when  the  inhabitants, 
finding  them  gone,  ventured  to  return  in  search  of  their  rained 
dwellings,  they  crossed  themselves  devoutly,  and  ciied,  “A  mira- 
cle !”*  It  was  indeed  a miracle  to  see  such  an  act  of  respect  amid 
a scene  of  fiightful  devastation. 

The  shrines  wherein  it  had  pleased  the  Queen  of  Heaven  to 
manifest  her  power,  were  held  as  neutral  and  sacred  ground : each 
of  them  was,  as  it  were,  an  oasis  of  peace,  towards  which  journeyed 
knights  and  soldiers,  from  every  country,  and  they  were  aU  but 
pious  pilgrims  from  the  moment  they  fastened  a little  image  of  the 
Madonna  to  their  steel  helmet  or  serge  hood.  We  read  in  the 
manuscript  chronicles  of  Quercy,  that  certain  English  soldiers, 
having  been  arrested  by  those  of  Cahoi*s,  were  restored  to  liberty 


♦ Oor  Lady  of  Yassivi^re  was  thus  respected  amid  the  ruins  of  that  strong  city 
which  the  English  had  pillaged  and  destroyed.  (See  Du  Chesne,  ch.  9,  § 19,  nomb.  6.) 
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with  kind  and  encouraging  words,  as  soon  as  they  were  found  to  be 
pilgrims  of  Our  Lady. 

The  feasts  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  were  scrupulously  observed  by 
the  English  troops,  who  even  stopped  on  their  march  to  celebrate 
them.  In  1380,  Buckingham,  who  made  his  way  through  the  heart 
of  France,  sweeping  all  before  him,  halted  with  his  army  in  the 
forest  of  Marchenoir,  to  celebrate  the  September  feast  of  Our  Lady. 
The  English  knights  heard  mass  devoutly  in  an  abbey  which  they 
found  in  the  woods ; and  their  long  Bordeaux  blades  were  innocent 
of  French  blood  that  day.* 

An  English  captain,  named  Norwich,  whom  Prince  John,  duke 
of  Normandy  and  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne,  had  suddenly 
besieged  in  Angoul^me,  where  provisions  failed  him,  sldlfully 
availed  himself  of  that  devotion  to  the  Virgin,  which  was  common 
to  both  nations,  in  order  to  escape  the  necessity  of  surrendering  at 
discretion.  On  the  eve  of  the  Purification  (one  of  the  great 
festivals  of  Our  Lady,  kept  in  France  from  the  time  of  Pepin  the 
Short),  he  goes  forth  from  the  walls  and  demands  to  speak  to  the 
prince.  The  latter,  coming  forward,  asks,  “ Do  you  come  to  capitu- 
late ?”  “ No !”  replies  the  Englishman ; “ you  and  I are  both  devoted 

to  the  Bleased  Virgin ; I request,  then,  of  your  courtesy,  a suspen- 
sion of  hostilities,  and  that,  during  the  twenty-four  hours  consecrated 
to  this  festival,  the  soldiers  on  both  sides  be  forbidden  to  use  their 
arms  on  any  pretence  whatsoever.”  “Be  it  so,”  said  the  Prince, 
“ I am  well  content.” 

Next  morning,  by  the  earliest  dawn,  Norwich  marched  out  with 
the  garrison  and  all  its  war-stores;  the  French  sentries,  stopping 
him,  demanded  what  he  meant  by  this  sally.  “ I mean  to  profit  by 
the  truce,”  he  replied,  “ to  let  my  soldiers  take  a walk.” 

When  Prince  John  was  informed  of  the  fact,  he  said,  “ I vow  to 
God,  the  stratagem  was  a good  one ! Let  them  go  and  welcome, 
since  we  have  the  city.^f 

Notwithstanding  all  the  testimonies  of  respect  which  she  received 


* See  Froissart,  vol.  ii.,  p.  112. 
t Ibid 
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from  the  invaders,  the  Blessed  Virgin  turned  from  them  to  protect 
the  invaded.  As  an  oppressed  country,  France  had  found  favour 
before  her,  as  was  proved  by  more  than  one  miracle.  In  Poictiers, 
the  mayor’s  servant,  who  had  sold  the  city  to  the  English,  and 
promised  to  admit  them  on  a dark,  moonless  night,  could  nowhere 
find  the  keys,  which  he  was  stupefied  to  see  next  day  in  the  hands 
of  an  ancient  statue  of  the  Virgin,  in  her  own  cathedral  of  Notre- 
Dame.  At  Rennes,  which  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  had  long 
besieged  in  vain,  the  English,  despairing  of  taking  the  brave  city 
' by  storm,  made  a mine  in  order  to  blow  it  up.  The  city  slept 
calmly  over  a volcano,  unconscious  of  its  danger ; but  Our  Lady 
watched  for  it.  When  the  mine  had  reached  the  cathedral  of 
St,  Mary,  and  the  enemy  was  about  to  set  fire  to  it,  the  tapers  in 
the  chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  St.  Saviour  were  seen  to  light  of  them- 
selves in  the  midst  of  a dark  night ; the  bells,  put  in  motion  by 
invisible  hands,  suddenly  pealed  out,  and  when  the  inhabitants, 
awoke  from  sleep  and  hastily  clothed,  came  flocking  to  the 
strangely-lighted  church,  asking,  “ What  is  the  matter  ?”  the  Virgin 
slowly  extends  her  stony  arm  from  the  side  of  the  Gothic  nave,  and 
points  to  the  place  where  the  mine  was  to  explode.  The  city, 
warned  in  time,  was  saved.  Many  other  examples  might  be  given, 
showing  how  Mary  protected  France  during  that  disastrous  period ; 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  giving,  on  the  authority  of  contem- 
porary writers,  worthy  of  credit,  the  most  striking  of  these  nume- 
rous prodigies. 

It  was  after  those  two  lamentable  days  which  France  will  never 
cease  to  mourn — Crecy,  where  the  flower  of  the  French  chivalry 
fell,  and  Poictiers,  where  King  John  was  made  prisoner,  with  eight 
hundred  of  his  barons,  by  the  Black  Prince.  The  nobles  were 
ruined;  the  young  Regent  without  troops;  the  most  fertile  fields 
were  overrun  with  briers ; the  city,  threatened  with  the  horrors  of 
a siege  by  the  stranger  who  camped  at  their  gates,  was  internally 
rent  asunder  by  factions.  When  man  has  nothing  more  to  expect 
on  earth,  he  kneels  and  raises  his  suppliant  hands  to  heaven ; this 
is  what  was  done  by  all  good  people  in  town  and  country,  in  the 
cities  and  the  villages ; they  boldly  demanded  a miracle  from  God, 
through  the  intercession  of  Mary,  so  that  these  calamities  might 
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have  an  end.  Their  faith  was  great,  and  their  woes  inexpressible ; 
their  prayer  was  therefore  heard.  Abusing  his  power,  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  utter  prostration  of  France,  Edward  III.,  when  in 
treaty  with  the  young  Regent,  afterwards  Charles  the  Wise,  pro. 
posed  conditions  so  hard,  so  disgraceful,  so  intolerable,  that  France, 
exhausted  as  she  was,  raised  her  head  with  generous  indignation, 
and  said,  “ No  !”  At  this  unexpected  refusal,  Edward  crossed  the 
sea  and  laid  siege  to  Chartres. 

The  English  army  pitched  their  tents  a short  distance  from  the 
walls  and  in  front  of  that  splendid  cathedral  so  magnificently 
rebuilt  by  Fulbert  with  the  gifts  of  the  faithful,  great  and  small. 
Placed  on  a height  which  commands  the  city,  the  fair  Gothic  church 
— with  its  lofty  spires,  which  may  be  seen  at  a distance  of  ten 
leagues — had  the  air  of  a citadel,  with  the  city  reposing  in  its 
shade.  In  that  sanctuary,  so  universally  revered,  there  was  a 
reliquary  of  precious  wood,  overlaid  with  thick  plates  of  gold  and 
incnisted  with  diamonds,  rubies,  and  pearls ; in  it  was  kept  one  of 
Malay’s  precious  garments,  her  wedding-robe  of  Babylonian  stuff. 
At  one  time  the  Normans  were  besieging  Chartres,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants, well  disposed  to  defend  their  temple,  took  this  sacred  relic 
for  their  standard ; the  Normans,  beholding  it,  instantly  fled.  It 
was  then  customary  to  touch  with  this  reliquary  the  doublet  of 
fine  linen  worn  by  the  nobles  on  the  day  of  their  receiving  knight- 
hood ; Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  to  whom  it  was  brought  all  the 
way  to  England,  offered  in  return  to  our  Lady  of  Chartres  a rich 
case  made  of  gold  and  jewels,  containing  relics  of  St.  Edward.  The 
Madonna  of  Chartres  was,  therefore,  held  in  high  veneration  by  the 
English  knights,  and,  doubtless,  there  were  many  of  them  who 
secretly  blamed  the  king  for  exposing  to  sacrilege  and  pillage  the 
holy  things  of  Mary’s  cathedral. 

The  city,  summoned  by  the  English  king  to  surrender,  simply 
replied  that  it  would  not,  and  Edward’s  messengers  saw  nothing 
but  the  massive  gate  strongly  plated  and  studded  with  iron,  above 
which,  in  a charming  Gothic  niche,  decorated  with  carved  foliage, 
was  a white  Madonna,  with  this  inscription  engraved  on  stone: 
« Thteea  Caknutum  1” 

The  siege  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Camuti  was  of  long 
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duration,  and  the  fertile  fields  of  France  were  bristling  with 
English  swords  instead  of  ears  of  grain.  The  Dauphin  tried,  by 
negotiation,  to  save  the  favourite  city  of  Mary ; but  Edward  was 
deaf  to  his  offers  and  representations.  The  French  negotiators, 
rudely  repulsed,  had  no  longer  the  shadow  of  a hope,  and  the  city 
seemed  all  but  lost,  when  there  took  place,  says  Froissart,  a miracle 
which  humbled  and  broke  damn  the  courage  of  the  English  king. 
“ A thunderbolt,  a storm  so  great  and  so  horrible,  descended  from 
heaven  on  the  king  of  England’s  army,  that  it  seemed  as  though 
the  end  of  the  world  had  indeed  come ; for  there  fell  from  the  sky 
stones  so  large  that  they  killed  both  men  and  horses,  and  even  the 
boldest  were  struck  with  fear.” 

“ If  thou  sowest  in  the  garden  of  life  the  seed  of  wrath,”  said 
the  ancient  sages  of  Iran,*  “ thy  star  shall  have  to  mourn.”  The 
king  of  England  must  have  had  some  such  thoughts,  when  the  sun 
arose  like  a golden  lamp  to  show  him  the  disasters  of  the  previous 
evening.  His  whole  camp  was  devastated ; the  canvass  of  the  tents 
hung  in  tatters,  and,  all  over  that  immense  plain  where  the  green 
corn  had  been  trodden  down  by  the  English  cavalry,  seven  thousand 
horses  lay  dead  beside  their  masters.  There  is  no  historical  fact 
better  attested  than  this  extraordinary  event;  Edward  was  so 
awed  by  it,  that  he  was  long  before  he  recovered  the  shock,  as  he 
himself  confessed  to  the  continuator  of  Nangis. 

Some  time  after,  conformably  to  the  promise  which  he  had  made 
in  his  fright  to  the  powerful  patroness  of  Chartres,  he  signed  the 
peace  concluded  at  Bretigny,  a small  town  of  the  Chartrian  district, 
and  his  haughty  nobles,  laying  aside  their  arrogance  for  the  time, 
came  as  peaceful  and  humble  pilgrims  to  kneel  before  the  Virgin’s 
shrine. 

But  Mary’s  intervention  in  the  desperate  affairs  of  France  did  not 
stop  here ; she  raised  up  one  of  those  strong  men  whose  iron  arm  is 
alone  sufficient  to  sustain  a falling  kingdom;  she  inspired  with  a 
liutred  of  the  British,  a young  Breton,  who  made  his  first  achieve- 
ments in  arms  under  her  auspices,  and  took  her  name  for  his  war- 


♦ Iran  was  the  name  of  Persia  before  tlie  time  of  Cyrus. 
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cry.  The  troops  that  followed  the  red  flag  of  Albion  were  scattered 
like  straw  before  the  wind,  at  the  cry  of  Our  Lady  of  Guesclin! 

When  the  idiocy  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  VII. — ^that  prince  so 
brave,  so  beloved  by  the  people,  and  so  devoted  to  Mary — had 
revived  the  failing  hopes  of  the  English  kings,  and  Henry  of  Mon- 
mouth, yielding  to  the  temptation  of  uniting  the  diadem  of  France 
to  his  own  badly-acquired  crown,  crossed  the  sea  to  do  a hundred 
times  worse  than  ever  Edward  had  done,  the  Virgin  opposed  to  him 
only  a pure-hearted  young  maiden,  who  dropped  the  shepherd’s 
crook  to  assume  the  sword  of  battle.  It  was  while  lighting  mystic 
tapers  before  the  venerated  image  of  Our  Lady  of  Bermont,  and 
dressing  with  flowers  the  hermitage  of  St.  Mary,*  that  Joan  of  Arc, 
hearkening  to  the  interior  voice  which  prompted  her,  conceived  the 
bold  project  of  ridding  France  of  the  English  people,  and  of  having 
the  young  Dauphin,  Charles,  consecrated  at  Rheims.  Thus  did  the 
Virgin  decree,  and  the  inspired  shepherdess  annoimce ; St.  Mary  of 
Rheims,  where  the  kings  of  France  of  that  time  went  to  make  the 
vigil  of  a/rms  with  the  young  lords  of  their  conrt,f  before  they  re- 
ceived the  knightly  spurs,  joyfully  opened  its  ponderous  gates  to 
admit  the  true  king  of  France,  he  who  could  alone  be  anointed  as  the 
chosen  of  the  Lord.  A flight  of  birds  was  sentj  to  tell  the  angels 
these  happy  tidings,  and  near  the  kneeling  prince,  at  the  altar 
where  Clovis  bent  his  haughty  head  beneath  the  baptismal  water, 
die  daughter  of  God,  the  high-hearted  maiden,  the  chaste  heroine  sent 
by  the  Virgin,  unfurled  (with  a countenance  at  once  modest  and 
joyful)  her  banner  of  white  mohair,  whereon  were  emblazoned,  in 
letters  of  gold,  the  two  sweet  names — the  saving  names — Jesus  ! 
Mary  ! 


* Deposition  of  the  witnesses  in  the  investigation  of  Yancouleurs  on  the  habits  of 
Joan  of  Arc. 
f Froissart. 

J At  the  consecration  of  our  kings,  from  time  immemorial,  two  or  three  hundred 
dozens  of  birds  were  set  at  liberty.  {^Esmis  historiques  sur  Paris^  par  M.  de  Saints 
Foix,  t.  V.,  p.  26.) 
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[chap,  X 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  OBDEBB. 

The  star  of  chivalry,  which  shone  from  the  time  of  the  crnsades 
over  the  zenith  of  Europe,  began  at  length  to  descend  towards  the 
horizon ; but,  majestic  even  in  its  decline,  it  continued  to  shed  a bril- 
liant light,  religious  as  well  as  martial.  Those  were,  indeed,  better 
and  happier  days  than  ours,  when  religion  was  respected,  and  its  holy 
laws  obeyed  from  the  palace  to  the  cottage,  and  the  veneration  of 
Mary  was  at  its  height ; when  all  was  done  through  her  and  for 
her.  “ It  is  very  natural  for  all  to  invoke  her,”  said  the  warlike 
troubadours  of  Germany,  “since  her  bidding  is  done  in  heaven.” 
And  so  she  was  universally  invoked ; and  although  each  lord  chose 
for  his  patron’  either  St.  James,  St.  George,  St.  Michael,  or  St. 
Martin,  (whom,  in  their  simple  respect  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
heavenly  kingdom,  they  distinguished  by  honorary  titles,)  yet  the 
honoured  Virgin,  who  contained  within  herself  all  the  beauty,  the 
sweetness,  and  the  angelic  purity  which  became  a sovereign  lady, 
was  'the  object  of  a homage  far  superior  to  that  paid  the  haron 
St,  James,  or  the  good  hnight  St.  George.  Tournaments  were  pro- 
claimed and  feasts  performed  in  honour  of  Madam  St.  Mary ; kings 
and  knights  made  the  vigil  of  arms  in  her  chapels ; her  name, 
translated  into  every  European  language,  was  the  war-cry  of 
the  Norman,  the  Danish  and  the  English  barons,  as  well  as  of 
Du  Guesclin.  In  the  battle  of  Trente  (the  site  of  which  is  still 
pointed  out  amid  the  broom  of  Lower  Bretagne  by  a mutilated 
pillar),  Beaumanois  recommends  himself  to  God,  ^ur  Lady,  and 
St.  Yves.  Seeing  that  his  companions  redden  the  grass  with  their 
blood,  and  that  the  English  have  the  advantage,  he  knights  a 
squire  of  noble  birth,  nanied  Jean  de  la  Hoche,  in  Our  Lady’s 
name,  and  fortune,  quickly  changing  sides,  declared  for  the 
Bretons.* 


* Froissart,  vol.  xiii. 
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Having  commended  themselves  to  Mary,  they  fought  one  to  ten 
with  that  confidence  in  the  support  of  heaven  which  trebles  the 
strength  of  man  ; a good  cause,  a clean  conscience,  and  the  Virgin’s 
aid,  sufficed  to  effect  a marvellcus  feat  and  to  obtain  the  most  signal 
victories.  In  1388,  an  ai’my  fi’om  Brabant  entered  the  duchy  of 
Gueldre,  and  destroyed  all  with  fire  and  sword.  The  duke  had 
neither  men  nor  money  to  repulse  the  invaders;  his  councillors 
were  of  opinion  that  he  should  shut  himself  up  in  one  of  his 
fortresses;  but  he  rejected  their  advice  with  indignant  contempt. 
“Neither  in  town  nor  castle  will  I enclose  myself,”  he  exclaimed, 
“ and  leave  my  country  to  be  burned ; I would  rather  die  manfully 
on  the  open  field.”  Having  made  this  chivalrous  answer,  the  young 
dnke  armed  himself  for  the  fight ; but  before  he  left  Nimegue,  he 
went  and  prayed  devoutly  before  the  image  of  Our  Lady,  in  whom 
he  had  great  trust,  and  consecrated  himself  and  his  knights  to  her. 
This  done,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  set  out,  at  the  head  of  four 
hundred  lancers,  to  fight  an  army  of  forty  thousand  nien.  At  sight 
of  the  enemy,  the  advisers  of  the  Flemish  prince,  frightened  by  the 
fearful  odds,  sought  again  to  dissuade  him  from  coming  to  an 
engagement ; but  the  duke,  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart,  replied, 
“ Something  tells  me  that  the  day  is  mine.  On,  then,  unfurl  my 
banner  quickly,  and  let  all  who  are  true  knights  advance ! I will 
do  it  in  honour  of  God  and  Madam  St.  Mary,  of  whom  I took  leave 
on  my  departure ; to  her  care  I commit  all  my  affairs.  Forward ! 
Forward !” 

And  the  brave  young  duke  charged  the  enemy  at  full  gallop, 
crying,  “ Our  Lady  for  Gueldre !”  The  army  of  Brabant  was  com- 
pletely routed,  and  lost  seventeen  banners,  “ which  may  be  found,” 
says  Froissait,  “ before  the  image  of  Our  Lady  of  Nimegue,  to  the 
end  that  the  victory  may  be  kept  in  perpetual  remembrance.” 
After  the  battle,  the  Flemish  knights  held  a council  on  the  field. 
Some  proposed  to  enter  a neighbouring  city,  to  place  their  prisoners 
in  safety,  and  to  dress  the  wounded.  “ Not  so,”  said  the  duke ; 
“ I gave  and  pledged  myself  to  the  department  of  Nimegue,  and 
to-day  I consecrated  myself,  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  to  Our 
Lady  of  Nimegue ; I will  and  ordain,  therefore,  that  we  go  back 
thither  to  see  and  to  thank  the  Royal  Lady  who  has  helped  us  to 
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obtain  the  victory.”  So  saying,  he  galloped  back  with  his  knights 
to  return  thanks  to  Our  Lady,  and  to  hang  up  his  spoiled  and 
broken  arms  as  ex  voto  in  her  chapel.* 

In  1363,  King  Louis  I.  of  Hungary,  finding  himself,  with  only 
twenty  thousand  men,  in  presence  of  eighty  thousand  infidels,  con- 
secrated himself  with  all  his  army  to  the  Queen  of  Angels,  whose 
image  he  always  wore.  In  order  to  thank  Our  Lady  for  the 
brilliant  victory  which  he  gained,  he  built  around  the  chapel  of 
Affleuz,  in  Carinthia,  a very  beautiful  church,  wherein  he  deposited 
the  sacred  image  to  which  he  attributed  his  victory,  and  the  sword 
wherewith  he  had  fought.f 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  Louis,  Duke  of  Bourbon,  surnamed  the 
Great,  resolved  on  quitting  France  for  a time  (it  was  then  in  a most 
disturbed  state,  owing  to  the  minority  of  Charles  II.)  in  order  to 
put  down  the  audacious  piracy  of  the  Saracens  of  Africa,  which 
totally  impeded  the  commerce  of  Europe.  Genoa  and  the  French 
ports  demanded  an  expedition  against  these  robbers;  Louis  of 
Bourbon  heard  the  appeal,  and  resolved  to  make  a crusade  on  that 
side  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  whom  he  held  in  supreme 
veneration.  He  summoned  his  chivalry,  and  was  soon  joined  by 
the  Dauphin  of  Auvergne,  John  of  Beaufort,  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  the  Count  d’Harcourt,  Walter  of  Chatillon,  William  of 
Hainanlt,  Philip  of  Artois,  Count  d’Eu,  the  Sire  de  la  Tremouille, 
and  Philip  de  Bar.  All  these  warriors,  before  they  set  sail,  solemnly 
pledged  themselves  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  took  for  their  flag 
the  Duke  of  Bourbon’s  banner,  “ which  was  then  adorned  with  the 
jleivr  de  lys  of  France,  a white  image  of  Our  Lady,  the  mother  of 
Jesus  Christ,  represented  as  sitting  in  the  midst ; imderneath  the 
feet  of  said  image  was  the  shield  of  Bourbon.”J 

The  Duke  of  Bourbon  put  to  sea  with  a fleet  of  eighty  vessels. 


* Froissart,  vol.  i.,  p.  112. 

f This  Carinthiaa  church,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Maria-Zell,  is  still  one  of  the 
most  famous  pilgrimages  of  Catholic  Germany.  The  Emperor  Mathias  went  thither  to 
rctarn  thanks  for  a victory  obtained  over  the  Turks  in  1601  ; Ferdinand  III.  had  the 
church  fiuished,  such  as  we  now  see  it,  and  Maria  Theresa  made  her  first  communion 
there,  a.  n.  1128. 

J Froissart,  vol.  li.  p.  266. 
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under  ike  Tceeping  of  God,  Our  Lady  and  St.  George.  They  arrived 
about  midsummer,  in  front  of  a city  to  which  Froissart  and  othem 
give  the  name  of  Africa,  and  which  is  thought  to  be  Tunis.  The 
crusaders  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  laid  siege  to  this  place,  which 
they  tried  four  times  to  take  by  assault,  but  could  not  succeed,  the 
Turks  making  a vigorous  resistance.  The  arrival  of  the  Christians 
had  been  the  signal  of  a holy  war  for  the  Mussulmans  of  Africa ; 
the  kings  of  Tripoli,  Morocco,  and  others,  sent  their  troops  to  suc- 
cour the  besieged  city,  and  the  Christians  had  to  guard  against  the 
ambuscades  and  nocturnal  assaults  of  the  barbarians.  But  their 
stratagems  were  all  defeated  without  the  aid  of  sentinels  or  lights, 
in  a manner  which  excited  the  gratitude  of  the  crusaders  for  their 
divine  protectors.  A dog,  which  had  no  known  master,  kept  watch 
every  night  around  the  Christian  camp,  so  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  Turks  to  elude  his  vigilance.  The  soldieis,  seeing  some- 
thing extraordinary  in  the  unfailing  instinct  of  this  animal,  calle^ 
him  Our  Lady's  dog. 

This  African  expedition,  commenced  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  was  accompanied  by  prodigies,  according  to  Frois- 
sart ; he  relates  that  “ the  Saracens,  thinking  to  surprise  the  French 
by  a nocturnal  attack,  stealthily  approached  the  Christian  camp, 
when  they  perceived  before  them  a company  of  ladies,  robed  in 
white,  and,  especially,  one  at  the  head  who  was  fairer  than  all  the 
othere,  and  carried  in  her  hand  a snow-white  flag,  with  a ruddy 
cross.  The  Saracens  were  so  amazed  and  confounded  at  the  sight, 
that  they  had,  for  the  time,  neither  the  power  nor  the  courage  to 
advance.”* 

Whether  it  was  that  Mary  wished  to  protect  the  chivalry  of 
France,  trusting  in  her  protection,  by  placing  herself  and  her 
heavenly  train  between  the  Chiistians  and  the  Mussulmans,  or  that 
a hallucination  caused  by  the  doubtful  light  of  the  stars  and  the 
waving  banners  of  the  knights  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  prodigy, 
the  camp  was  none  the  less  saved  from  a night  attack. 

Owing  to  the  excessive  warmth  of  the  climate,  an  epidemic  broke 


* Froissart,  t.  xi.,  p.  266. 
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out  amongst  the  Christians,  which  decimated  their  army,  and  forced 
them  to  raise  the  siege  of  Tunis,  after  nine  weeks  of  unavailing 
efforts;  but,  before  they  retired,  they  twice  gave  battle  to  the 
Saracens,  and  defeated  them,  notwithstanding  their  numbers ; the 
banner  of  Mary  was  gloriously  borne  by  the  chivalry  of  France, 
and  the  Christians  achieved  under  that  flag  such  prodigies  of  valour 
that  the  King  of  Tunis,  thoroughly  frightened,  was  but  too  happy 
to  conclude  a treaty,  whereby  he  engaged  to  give  up  the  Christian 
slaves,  to  leave  the  navigation  of  the  Mediterranean  undisturbed, 
and,  finally,  to  pay  ten  thousand  gold  pieces  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  war. 

The  good  cities  of  the  kingdom,  in  times  of  calamity,  placed 
themselves  under  the  special  protection  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  as 
well  as  the  sovereigns.  In  1357,  after  that  fatal  battle  of  Poictiers, 
which  mowed  down  the  flower  of  the  French  nobility,  and  in  which 
the  king  was  taken  by  the  English,  the  merchant-provost  then 
made  a vow,  in  the  name  of  the  city  of  Paris,  to  offer  every  year  to 
the  Mother  of  God,  in  the  cathedral  church,  a taper  whose  length 
should  equal  the  circumference  of  the  city  walls.  This  offering  was 
actually  made  down  to  the  time  of  the  league,  when  it  was  inter- 
rupted for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  In  1605,  the  city  substi- 
tuted for  this  immense  taper  a silver  lamp  with  a large  wax  taper, 
which  burned  continually  before  the  altar  of  Our  Lady  till  the 
year  1789.* 

Rouen,  where  the  image  of  Mary  formerly  adorned  every  street 
and  square,  the  fountains  and  the  public  monuments,  placed  itself 
by  solemn  vow  under  her  protection  in  1348,  on  the  appearance  of 
that  famous  blach  plague  which  ravaged  the  whole  earth,  and  which 
struck  its  victims  so  fiercely  that  they  died,  say  the  chronicles  of  the 
time,  while  looking  at  each  other.  When  the  intercession  of  the 
Virgin  had  put  an  end  to  this  frightful  pestilence,  there  was 


♦ Sauval,  Mem.  MS.  There  is  found  in  the  accounts  of  receipts  and  expenses  for 
the  corporation  of  Paris,  a.  d.  1488,  an  item  concerning  this  taper  : “ To  the  Widow 
Gerbelot,  the  sum  of  21  livres,  19  sols,  8 dcniers,  to  her  likewise  due  by  said  city,  for 
117^  lbs.  of  wax,  made  into  a large  taper,  and  placed  on  a wooden  tower  by  said 
widow  duly  delivered  on  the  12th  February,  at  the  price  of  4 sols,  8 deniers  per  lb. ; 
amount  for  Our  Lady’s  candle,  53  livres,  11  sols,  8 deniers.” 
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founded  in  the  Norman  cathedral  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
chapels  in  the  world,  under  the  title  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Vow.  The 
statue  of  Mary,  in  white  marble,  crowned  with  white  roses,  sur- 
mounted the  altar  erected  to  her  by  public  gratitude,  and  over  this 
sacred  image  the  magistrates  of  Rouen  suspended  a massive  golden 
lamp,  which  was  kept  lit,  night  and  day,  till  the  sixteenth  centuiy, 
when  it  was  extinguished  by  the  Protestants.* 

The  cities  of  France  were  not  then  alone  in  consecrating  them- 
selves to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Genoa  the  Proud  had  inscribed  on 
each  of  her  gates,  OitUl  di  Maria  (the  city  of  Mary),  and  Venice 
the  Beautiful  had  adorned  her  grand  council-hall,  in  1385,  with  a 
magnificent  work  of  Guariotto,  a disciple  of  Giotto,  representing 
Christ  crowning  his  mother  Queen  of  Venice.  Underneath  this 
painting,  which  has  perished  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  were  written  these 
four  lines  from  Dante : i 

U amor  che  mosse  gia  Peterno  Padre 
Per  figlia  aver  di  sna  Delta  trina, 

Costei  che  fa  del  Figlio  suo  poi  Madre 
Dell’  universo  qoi  la  fa  regloa. 

The  doges  of  Venice  were  each  obliged  to  leave  in  the  ducal 
palace  a picture  in  which  they  were  painted  kneeling  before  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  so  as  to  make  them  remember  that  she  was  their 
sovereign  and  that  of  the  republic.*!' 

This  devotion  of  Genoa  and  Venice  to  the  Mother  of  God,  was 
however  eclipsed  by  the  fervent  homage  rendered  to  her  by  the 
small  republic  of  Parma,  which  was  also  consecrated  to  Maiy. 
There  was  no  day  more  solemn  amongst  the  citizens  of  Parma  than 
the  15th  of  August,  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin, 
patroness  of  their  cathedral  and  sovereign  of  their  republic.  This 
festival  stood  on  a par  amongst  them  with  that  of  Easter,  and  was 
so  respected  that  the  Holy  See,  when  placing  Parma  under  an 
interdict,  always  excepted  the  day  of  the  Assumption  from  the 
excommunication.  On  that  day  the  heads  of  families,  with  all  the 
members  of  their  household,  repaired  to  the  splendid  cathedral  of 


* Amiot,  Hist,  de  la  Ville  de  Rouen^  t,  iL 
f Dtlices  de  Vitality  t.  1,  p.  60. 

23 
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Mary  (the  roof  of  which  was  subsequently  painted  by  Corregio), 
with  banners  flying  and  the  singing  of  hymns,  and  laid  flowers  and 
rich  offerings  on  her  altar.  “ An  inhabitant  of  Parma,  who  failed 
to  appear  in  the  cathedral,  would  have  been  disgraced,”  says  Turchi, 
“ and  held  up  to  public  sconi.”  At  this  solemn  festival,  in  which  all 
ranks  were  confounded,  there  were  neither  grades  nor  distinctions ; 
it  seemed  as  though  the  membei’S  of  one  family  had  joyously  met  to 
do  honour  to  their  mother. 

Truly  it  is  a fervent  and  sincere  devotion  that  can  stifle  party 
feuds ! Such  was  that  of  the  Parmesans  for  the  Mother  of  God. 
In  the  year  1323,  on  the  day  of  the  Assumption,  the  Guelphs,  exiled 
from  Parma,  laying  aside  their  old  animosity,  presented  themselves 
under  the  walls  of  the  city,  and,  with  clasped  hands,  begged  to  be 
admitted  for  the  Holy  Virgin’s  sake ; the  people  within  the  city, 
hearing  Mary’s  name  thus  humbly  invoked  on  the  day  of  her  solemn 
festival,  were  moved  with  compassion,  and,  by  a spontaneous  move- 
ment, each  ran  to  open  the  gates;  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines  embraced 
each  other  with  tears  of  joy,  and  the  e.xiles  were  conducted,  amid 
the  vivas  of  the  citizens,  to  the  famous  cathedral  of  Our  Lady, 
where  peace  was  sworn  at  the  Virgin’s  altar : that  peace  lasted  fifty 
years.* 

I To  appease  these  fiery  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines, 

I which  divided  each  of  the  Italian  cities  into  two  camps,  and  made 

j their  streets  and  public  places  fields  of  battle,  it  was  thought  best 

■ to  create  an  order  of  knighthood  of  a purely  pacific  nature:  the 

I Frati  Qaudenti^  or  Knights  of  the  Virgin,  who,  without  renouncing 

1 the  world,  applied  themselves  to  restore  peace  and  concord  in  the 

I Italian  peninsula,  in  the  name  and  for  the  sake  of  the  Mother 

I of  God. 

j This  devotion  to  Mary,  which  restored  the  peace  of  cities  and 
j inspired  warriors  with  courage,  was  the  soul  of  the  military  orders — 

I those  great,  all-conquering,  medieval  armies,  which  were  generally 

' founded  on  faith  in  the  Mother  of  God,  and  achieved  their  heroic 

j deeds  in  her  name.  In  that  austere  and  religious  section  of  chivalry. 


* Chronic.  Farm,  in  ined.  ann.  1323. — Chronic.  Farm,  apud  Maratori|  10,  Her, 
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the  love  and  honour  of  absent  ladies  was  represented  by  a particular 
devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Thus,  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem  invoked  Mary  when  receiving  their  sword,  an  invocation 
which  is  still  practised  by  the  Knights  of  Malta,  the  last  phase  of 
that  celebrated  order.  The  Teutonic  knights  took  the  name  of 
Knights  of  the  Virgin*  The  territories  which  they  wrested  from 
the  Pagans  of  Northern  Europe,  they  called  Mary's  lands ; the 
Virgin  was  their  celestial  lady,  as  she  was,  in  fact,  the  Lady  of  the 
worlds  according  to  the  simple  legends  of  the  middle  ages.  These 
orders — subject  to  a mighty  organization,  which  participated  in  the 
discipline  of  a camp  and  the  severity  of  a rule — conquered,  in 
Mary’s  name,  provinces  which  they  collected  into  kingdoms;  the 
order  of  Teutonic  Knights  became,  as  every  one  knows,  the  Prussian 
monarchy,  and,  under  the  name  of  the  Knights  of  Rhodes,  the  ' 
Hospitallers  goveimed  one  of  the  fairest  islands  of  the  Levant.  To 
these  religious  and  chivalrous  ordem,  who  extended  the  devotion  to 
Mary  by  prodigies  of  valour,  were  added  the  royal  orders,  which 
were  like  them,  in  general,  under  the  patronage  of  Mary.  It  was  in\ 
her  honour  that  King  John  founded  the  knightly  order  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Noble  House,  better  known  as  the  Knights  of  the  Star. 
Those  knights  fasted  every  Saturday  when  they  could,  and,  when 
they  could  not,  they  were  to  give  fifteen  pence  to  the  poor,  in 
memory  of  the  fftem  joys  of  Our  Lady.  They  were  allowed  to 
hoist  a banner,  spangled  with  stars,  with  an  image  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  whether  in  making  war  on  the  enemies  of  the  faith  or  in  the 
service  of  their  liege  lord.  They  were  sworn  to  die  rather  than 
surrender,  and  not  to  retreat  more  than  four  acres,  when  forced  by 
superior  numbers  to  retire. 

Charles  VI.,  that  poor  prince  whose  precocious  valour  gained, 
when  he  was  but  fourteen,  the  famous  victory  of  Rosbecq,  likewise' 
instituted,  in  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  an  order  of  knighthood  in 
honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  consequence  of  a vow  made  by  him 
in  Languedoc.  During  his  stay  at  Toulouse,  he  frequently  went 


* In  1191  the  Pope  approved  of  the  institution  of  these  knights,  under  the  title 
of  Brothers  Hospitallers  of  the  Blessed  Tirgin,  and  placed  them  under  the  rule  of 
St.  Augustine. 
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hunting  with  Oliver  de  Clisson,  Peter  of  Navarre,  and  a number  of 
other  lords,  in  the  ancient  forest  of  Bouconne.  Having  one  day 
separated  from  his  suite  while  too  ardently  chasing  a wild  deer, 
night  surprised  him  alone  in  the  wildest  recesses  of  the  old  Druid 
forest ; to  increase  the  dangera  of  his  situation,  the  shades  gathered 
deeper  and  deeper  around  him,  so  that  not  a single  star  was  visible. 
Terrified  by  the  awful  loneliness  of  the  place,  and  not  knowing 
whither  to  turn,  the  prince  made  a solemn  vow  to  Our  Lady  of 
Hope,  and  humbly  put  himself  under  her  protection.  Immediately 
a light  wind  dispersed  the  clouds,  and  a brilliant  star  shed  its  trem- 
bling light  on  a beaten  track,  which  conducted  the  young  monarch 
out  of  the  woods.  Next  day,  Charles,  followed  by  his  lords  iu 
complete  armour,  except  their  head,  went  to  accomplish  his  vow 
in  Mary’s  chapeL  To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  peiilous 
adventure,  he  founded,  shortly  after,  the  Order  of  Our  Lady  of 
Hope,  and  ordained  that  its  emblem  should  be  a star.* 

In  the  year  1370,  Louis  II.,  Duke  of  Bourbon,  instituted  the 
; order  of  the  Knights  of  Our  Lady’s  Thistle.  This  order  consisted 
' of  twenty-six  knights,  who  wore  a girdle  of  sky-blue  velvet,  embroi- 
dered with  gold,  and  having  the  word  hope  emblazoned  thereon ; the 
buckle  was  of  fine  gold,  enamelled  with  green,  and  represented  the 
head  of  a thistle.  On  the  day  of  Our  Lady’s  Conception,  which 
was  the  grand  festival  of  the  order,  the  Knights  of  the  Thistle 
wore  a sumptuous  robe  of  flesh-colour  damask,  and  a sky-blue  cloak 
embroidered  with  gold,  whereon  they  wore  the  gi’and  collar  of  the 
order,  composed  of  golden  lozenges  asidifieurs  de  lya^  with  the  word 
hope  on  every  lozenge.  From  the  end  of  the  collar  hung  an  oval 


* The  institution  of  Our  Lady  of  Good  Hope  is  proved  by  an  ancient  painting 
which  is  seen  on  the  walls  of  the  Carmelite  cloister  in  Toulouse,  near  the  chapel  of 
Our  Lady  of  Hope,  where  the  King  of  France  is  represented  on  horseback,  bending 
before  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  Some  lords  are  also  painted  there,  all  armed,  except 
the  head.  Their  names,  written  below,  are  almost  effaced  ; but  those  of  the  Duke  of 
Touraine,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  Peter  of  Navarre,  Henry  de  Bar,  and  Oliver  de 
Clisson,  can  still  be  distinguished.  All  these  figures  are  of  full  length.  The  back- 
ground of  this  painting  is  filled  with  bears,  wolves,  boars,  &c.  At  the  top,  on  a sort 
of  frieze,  angels  bear  streamers,  whereon  is  thrice  written  the  word  “jETqpc,”  (Dom 
Vaissette.  Hist,  de  Languedoc,  t,  iv.,  p.  396.) 
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medallion  bearing  the  image  of  Mary,  under  which  was  seen  a 
thistle’s  head,  enamelled  with  green  and  etched  with  white* 

Devout  and  chivab'ous  Spain  had  also,  in  the  middle  ages,  royal 
orders  founded  in  honour  of  Mary.  Alphonzo,  or  rather  Don  Alonzo 
the  Wise,  founded  an  order  of  chivalry,  which  he  placed  under  the‘ 
patronage  of  the  Virgin ; and  Don  James  II.,  King  of  Arragon — toj 
reward  the  valour  of  the  inhabitants  of  Montesa,  whose  castle,  builti 
on  the  top  of  a high  mountain,  had  several  times  repulsed  the/ 
Moors — ^founded,  in  1319,  an  order  of  knighthood,  under  the  title 
of  Santa  Maria  de  Montesa,  to  which  he  generously  gave,  with  the 
Pope’s  consent,  the  property  which  the  suppressed  order  of  the 
Templars  had  possessed  in  Valencia. 

A little  later,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Christian 
the  First,  King  of  Denmark,  founded,  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  royal  order  of  the  Elephant,  the  memV 
bers  of  which  entered  into  divers  pious  engagements ; for  instance, 
that  of  defending  the  Catholic  faith  at  the  peril  of  their  life ; the 
elephant  was  symbolical  of  the  virtues  of  the  order. 

But  it  was  not  only  the  royal  and  military  orders  that  took  Mary 
for  their  patroness ; the  religious  militia,  which  gains  its  battles  by  ' 
prayer  under  the  shield  of  Faith,  would  also  move  forward  under 
the  Virgin’s  banner,  and  distinguished  itself  by  another  kind  of 
heroism.  In  the  West,  the  first  religious  order  founded  especially 
in  honour  of  Mary,  was  that  of  Citeaux,  the  founder  of  which  was 
St.  Robert,  a young  Norman  gentleman  who  had  been  destined  by 
his  family  for  the  profession  of  arms,  but  who  chose  rather  to  gain 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  than  any  of  this  world’s  gifts  or  honours.  In 
the  year  1098  he  founded,  in  a desert  place,  given  him  by  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  the  famous  abbey  of  Citeaux,  and  caused  the  twenty 
monks  who  accompanied  him  thither  to  assume  the  white  habit,  in 
honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and,  according  to  the  annalists  of 
Citeaux,  on  a special  revelation  from  her.  In  order  to  merit  the 
protection  of  Mary,  Robert  and  his  monks  condemned  themselves  to 
a life  the  most  detached,  the  most  laborious,  the  poorest,  and  the 


♦ Favin,  jETw/.  de  Navarre^  1.  viiL 
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most  austere  that  it  is  possible  to  imagine ; they  banished  from  their 
cloisters  all  that  had  the  least  appearance  of  luxury.  Their  abba- 
tical  church  had  but  one  wooden  cross;  the  censers  and  candlesticks 
were  of  iron,  and  the  chalices  of  gilt  copper ; the  ornaments  were 
of  coarse  stuff;  the  abbot’s  crosier  was  merely  the  wooden  crutch 
then  used  by  old  men.  In  order  to  avoid  all  that  might  disturb 
retreat  and  recollection,  it  was  agreed  that  no  piince  or  noble  should 
henceforward  keep  his  court  in  their  church  or  in  their  monas- 
tery, as  had  been  hitherto  the  case  on  high  festivals.  These  rules 
were  made  by  degrees ; most  of  them  were  enacted  by  the  Abbot 
Stephen,  who  succeeded  Alberic,  the  successor  of  Robert,  in  1109. 
There  was  so  great  scarcity  of  provisions  in  the  abbey  during  the 
following  year,  that  the  abbot  was  obliged  to  mount  an  ass  and  go 
out  to  beg  with  one  of  the  brothers.  The  rigorous  austerity  prac- 
tised in  the  abbey  caused  Citeaux  to  be  deserted ; no  one  presented 
himself  to  replace  the  monks  who  died,  and  the  abbot  began 
seriously  to  fear  that  this  new  institute  must  perish  in  its  cradle ; 
hut  Mary,  its  patroness,  would  not  permit  it  to  fall  to  the  ground, 
and  made  it  a magnificent  present  in  the  person  of  St.  Bernai'd, 
who  retired  thither,  with  several  of  his  kinsmen,  in  1113.  He  was 
then  scarcely  seventeen ; at  nineteen  he  was  sent  to  Clairvaux,  in 
the  capacity  of  abbot,  and  applied  himself  to  clear  that  place,  then 
overgrown  with  brushwood. 

Whilst  St.  Bernard  was  laying  the  foundations  of  Clairvaux, 
La  Ferte,  Pontigny,  and  Morimond — the  three  other  daughters  of 
Citeaux — were  being  peopled  under  favour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
The  wild,  dreary  spot  Avhereon  arose  the  abbey  of  Morimond,  the 
most  austere  of  all  the  Cistercian  abbeys,  was  a pious  donation  from 
Olderic  de  Grammont,  and  Adeline  his  wife.*  These  four  abbeys 
were  the  fii'st  and  the  mothera  of  several  othere,  which  we  need  not 
mention  in  detail,  all  equally  austere  and  regular,  all  worthy  of 
their  heavenly  patroness.  The  monks  went  to  work  in  the  woods 
and  fields,  sowed  and  reaped  gi’ain,  mowed  hay,  felled  trees  and 
carried  them  on  their  back.  On  returning  to  the  convent,  they 
thankfully  received  what  was  given  them  to  eat,  that  ir  to  say. 


* Annales  Cisterciennes^  a R.  P.  Manrique,  ann.  1115,  ch.  1. 
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a pound  of  coarse  black  bread,  with  a potage  of  beech  leaves. 
Their  bed  was  of  straw,  their  bolster  a bag  of  oats,  and,  after 
having  slept  some  hours,  they  rose  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to 
sing  the  praises  of  the  Lord.  Such  was  the  life  of  these  monks  of 
the  Virgin,  whom  their  conduct  honoured  according  to  the  expres- 
sion of  God  himself  in  the  sacred  books ; hence  she  was  pleased  to 
give  them  the  most  striking  proofs  of  her  approbation.  The  annals 
of  Citeaux  relate  that,  when  these  good  monks,  whose  life  was  so 
austere,  whose  heart  so  pure,  and  whose  hands  so  occupied,  were 
toiling  and  sweating  in  the  heat  of  a harvest  day,  without  daring  to 
quench  their  thirst  in  the  neighbouring  stream,  or  to  refresh  their 
exhausted  frame  by  a few  moments’  rest  in  the  cool  shade  of  the 
woods  hard  by,  the  Virgin  wiped  away  with  her  white  veil  the 
sweat  that  bathed  the  pale  and  furrowed  brow  of  the  brothers.* 

Men  of  high  birth  thronged  to  Citeaux : Prince  Henry,  brother 
of  Louis  the  Young,  became  a monk  of  Clairvaux  in  1149.  St. 
Malachy,  who  was  descended  from  the  kings  of  Ireland,  and  was 
himself  primate  of  that  island,  exchanged  his  pontifical  robes  for  the 
serge  and  fustian  of  these  austere  monks.  One  of  the  first  lords  of 
the  Scottish  court,  and  much  beloved  by  the  king,  who  was  his  rela- 
tive, abandoned  the  world  and  its  glories,  to  shut  himself  up  in  a 
Cistercian  monastery.  The  king  had  often  noticed  that  the  young 
nobleman  withdrew  from  the  exciting  pleasures  of  the  chase  to  read 
and  pray  amongst  the  tall  ferns  or  the  blooming  hawthorns  of  the 
woods.  “We  must  make  him  a bishop,”  said  the  pious  monarch 
one  day,  with  a thoughtful  air.  The  young  man  anticipated  him, 
and  became  a monk  at  Wardon. 

In  1129,  Everard,  Count  du  Mans,  gave  up  his  princely  coronet 
for  the  Cistercian  cowl.  He  presented  himself  in  disguise  at  one 
of  the  houses  of  the  order,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
one  of  the  flocks;  he  might  have  remained  unknown  had  not 
some  lords  of  his  acquaintance  met  him  while  minding  his  sheep 
on  the  border  of  a wild  heath.  Another  young  nobleman,  of  very 
high  birth,  having  taken  the  Cistercian  habit,  was  charged  to  con- 


• Ibid.,  A.  D.  1199,  ch.  5,  and  1228,  ch.  6 ; a.  n.  1121,  ch.  6. 
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duct  a flock  of  swine  every  day  to  feed  in  a neighbouring  forest, 
where  they  fared  sumptuously  on  the  acorns  and  beech-nuts.  One 
evening,  when  the  novice  neglected  to  pray  as  usual,  he  heard  the 
voice  of  Satan,  the  father  of  pride,  whispering  in  his  ear  that  his 
w'as  certainly  a strange  trade  for  the  son  of  a powerful  baron.  The 
young  lord,  hitherto  so  pious,  bit  his  lip,  and  all  his  fervour  fled 
like  a dream ; night  came,  he  regained  his  monastery,  and  retired  to 
the  chapel.  Any  one  who  saw  him  kneeling  before  Our  Lady’s 
altar,  buried  in  profound  meditation,  would  have  said,  “ There  is  a 
saint  whose  thoughts  are  in  heaven.”  Yet  his  thoughts  did  not  take 
so  lofty  a flight,  for  he  was  thinking  of  his  father’s  castle,  and  began 
to  entertain  the  idea  of  flight.  “ The  night  is  dark,”  thought  the 
novice,  as  he  looked  through  the  open  door  of  the  chapel ; “ the 

wind  is  high ; it  is  just  the  time  to  make  my  escape Herding 

swine,  indeed  I and  I the  son  of  one  of  the  first  lords  of  the  court ! 
Why,  it  is  a burning  shame,  and  nothing  less !”  He  arose,  and 
crossed  the  nave  with  a firm  step;  he  was  about  to  pass  the 
threshold,  when  he  perceived  a woman  standing  just  before  him ! 
At  first  he  thought  it  was  but  a dream ; but  no — there  she  was — a 
woman  of  majestic  mien,  and  beautiful  as  an  angel ; with  a graceful 
motion  of  her  hand,  and  a sweet  smile  of  compassion,  she  made  a sign 
for  him  to  follow,  and  was  mechanically  obeyed.  The  unknown 
directed  her  steps  towards  the  cemetery,  as  it  lay  ghastly  and  cold 
in  the  light  of  the  half-veiled  moon ; the  huge  yew-trees,  agitated 
by  the  wind,  seemed  to  mourn  for  the  dead,  and  the  night-birds 
mingled  their  doleful  cries  with  the  tumultuous  voice  of  the  tempest. 
A cold  shudder  began  to  creep  over  the  young  monk ; his  fair  and 
calm  conductress  extended  her  hand,  and  behold  I the  turf  coverings 
of  the  graves  began  slowly  to  open,  and  the  dead  arose,  cold  and 
pale  in  their  shrouds.  The  novice  was  sinking  to  the  ground  with 
terror;  but  the  unknown,  regarding  him  with  an  eye  of  tender 
compassion,  said,  in  a sweet  and  penetrating  voice,  “Yet  a little 
while,  and  thou  shalt  be  dead  like  these ! Whither,  then,  wouldst 
thou  go,  and  of  what  art  thou  thinking  ? This  is  the  end  of  all 
earthly  glory!”  Saying  these  words  the  Virgin,  for  she  it  was, 
vanished  from  his  sight;  the  graves  closed  again,  and  the  young 
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novice,  who  thought  no  more  of  quitting  the  convent,  became  a 
model  of  humility  and  virtue.* 

The  order  of  Citeaux,  which  extended  itself  into  every  country 
of  Christendom,  was  suppressed  in  France  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution. 

The  order  of  Fontevrault,  founded  in  1100  by  Robert  d’Arbri- 
celle  to  honour  the  holy  obedience  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  ordere 
of  his  mother,  and  the  filiation  of  John  with  regard  to  Mary,  could 
only  have  its  origin  in  the  chivalrous  middle  ages.  In  that  order 
— whose  nuns  were  high  and  noble  ladies,  and  its  abbesses  princesses 
of  the  blood  royal — the  women  governed  the  men,  and  the  abbots 
dared  not  treat  the  abbess  as  a sister,  but  were  bound,  in  all 
humility,  to  call  her  mother,f  she  being  absolute  sovereign  of  the 
order.  The  foundation  of  this  order  raised  some  storms  at  the 
outset.  Marbode,  bishop  of  Rennes,  and  Godefroi,  bishop  of  Ven- 
dome,  alarmed  by  the  strangeness  of  this  reversed  obedience, 
declared  against  Fontevrault;  but  the  order,  nevertheless,  existed 
till  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  in  this  abbey  that  the 
princesses  of  the  royal  family  were  brought  up. 

Seven  merchants  of  Florence  also  founded,  in  the  second  period 
of  the  middle  ages,  the  order  of  Servantes,  or  Serfs  of  Mary,  which 
gave  to  the  church  St.  Philip  Benizzi,  author  of  the  touching  devo- 
tion of  the  Seven  Dolors  of  the  Virgin.  Finally,  the  sweet  name  of 
Mary  was  attached  to  the  order  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  destined  to 
redeem  Christian  captives  from  the  hands  of  the  infidels.  This 
order,  founded  on  the  10th  of  August,  1218,  is  one  of  those  holy 
works  which  do  honour  to  humanity;  its  rules  were  extremely 
severe,  and  it  formed  the  most  perfect  link  between  the  military 
orders  and  those  that  were  purely  monastic. 

If  the  other  religious  orders  of  chivalrous  times  were  placed  less 
directly  than  those  of  which  we  have  spoken,  under  the  immediate 
patronage  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  all  united  in  honouring  her,  and 


* A.  D.  1201,  ch.  4. 

f The  monks  of  the  Abbey  of  Fontevrault  were  commanded,  by  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  call  the  Abbess  their  mother,  and  not  their  sister.  (See  the  Annals  of 
Fontevrault^ 
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were  founded  under  her  influence.  The  ancient  Carthusians  dedi- 
cated to  Mary  their  first  chapel,  which  still  exists  amongst  the  rocks 
where  it  was  first  built,  and  it  retains  the  commemorative  name  of 
Our  Lady  of  Cottages* 

The  cradle  of  the  Franciscan  order  was  a small  chapel,  very  old 
and  in  bad  repair,  built  originally  by  four  hermits  of  Palestine,  who 
gave  it  the  name  of  St.  Mary  of  Josaphat,  because  they  had  in  it 
some  relics  from  the  tomb  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

The  Dominican  order  had  its  origin  in  Our  Lady  of  ProuUle. 

St.  Norbert  reformed  the  Premonstratensions  by  order  of  the 
Mother  of  God,  and  he  obliged  his  monks  to  recite  the  office  of  the 
Virgin  every  day,  under  pain  of  mortal  sin. 


* Sacellum  heatas  Marian  de  Casalihus.  This  chapel,  which  the  Carthusians  have 
preserved  with  all  respect  as  the  cradle  of  their  order,  is  still  in  existence.  Tastefully 
ornamented,  and  hidden  in  the  depth  of  the  woods,  it  has  a very  pleasing  effect. 
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ItrwJr  jOff  gtbutwn  to  Harj. 

FROM  THE  HIDDI.R  AGES  TILL  OUR  OWN  TIMES. 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE  EKTITAL. 

At  the  opening  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Catholic  Europe  was  still 
kneeling  before  Mary,  whose  cathedrals,  already  seculaiized,  were 
being  finished  with  admirable  constancy.  At  that  time  poor  com- 
panions made  their  Umr  of  France^  offering  their  hammers  and 
trowels  wherever  the  piety  of  the  faithful  was  raising  churches; 
most  of  them  asked  no  payment ; they  got  bread  and  roots  to  eat, 
and  slept  on  the  bare  ground.  One  hundred  thousand  men  were 
seen  working  in  this  way  for  two  centuries,  at  the  cathedral  of 
Strasburg,  which  Bishop  Werner  had  dedicated  to  Mary. 

Some  of  these  workmen  were  wholly  devoted  to  the  construction 
of  chapels  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin ; they  wrought  for  the 
love  of  Ood,  and  refused  all  other  employment.  Amongst  these 
were  some  who  imposed  on  themselves  the  daily  fabrication  of  a 
certain  number  of  oak  leaves,  trefoil  or  arabesques ; this  pious  task 
was  called  the  ston&vutter'e  chaplet.  The  enthusiasm  reached  even 
the  weaker  sex ; women  were  seen  taking  up  the  chisel  to  carve 
Madonnas ; the  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  may  be  observed 
over  the  portal  of  the  cathedral  of  Strasburg,  with  a crown  on  the 
head  and  a chalice  in  the  right  hand,  is  the  work  of  Sabina, 
daughter  of  Ervin,  herself  a famous  architect,  like  her  father  and 
brother,  whose  great  work  she  continued  when  they  had  worn  away 
their  lives. 

Those  artists  who  wrestled  like  giants  with  the  idea  of  the  infinite 
to  translate  it  into  stone,  acquired  no  wealth  by  their  colossal  under- 
takings ; they  would  have  deemed  it  a disgrace.  Their  labour  was 
more  suitably  rewarded ; after  their  death,  the  stately  basilic  which 
they  had  built,  raising  its  fiags  of  black  marble,  took  them  respect- 
fully to  its  bosom,  and  one  might  fancy  that  its  tall,  tapering  steeples, 
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piercing  the  clouds  like  tlie  just  man’s  prayer,  went  up  to  plead  their 
cause  before  the  Eternal. 

The  carvers  of  wood  likewise  consecrated  their  work  to  the 
Virgin ; the  choir-stalls  of  the  ancient  churches  were  adorned,  for 
tl»e  most  part,  with  those  sculptures  where  the  artist  delighted  to 
concentrate,  in  a narrow  space,  some  graceful  scene  from  the  life  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  cathedrals  of  Auch  and  Evreux,  both 
dedicated  to  Mary,  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  preserved  many  of 
these  carvings,  whose  loss  would  be  irreparable. 

Under  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  cathedi’al  of  Paris,  that  dread 
periodical  press  which  does  so  much  good  and  so  much  evil,  accord- 
ing to  the  passions  which  set  it  in  motion,  was  then  springing  into 
life  like  a timid  dove  which  fears  to  venture  from  the  parent  nest. 

A great  iron  branch,  with  tubes  running  hither  and  thither,  as  far  j 

up  as  the  eye  could  reach,  was  fastened  to  one  of  the  walls  of  ! 

Notre  Dame,  close  by  one  of  those  side-doors  which  are  master-  I 

pieces  of  the  locksmith’s  craft.  On  a level  with  these  tubes,  gar-  j 

nished  with  tapers  of  yellow  wax,  was  hung,  by  a flexible  fastening,  j 

a hollow  tablet,  coated  with  wax.  There,  every  morning,  on  the 
advice  and  responsibility  of  the  directors  or  chief  editors  of  the  ^ 

period,  the  bishop,  the  mayor,  or  the  sheriff  the  printer  in  wax  j 

inscribed  with  his  pen  the  official  announcement  of  whatever  was  i 

most  interesting  to  the  people  of  the  good  old  times,  the  arrival  of  a 
bull,  the  gaining  of  a battle,  <fec.  Every  lettered  individual  was  ' 

then  free  to  come,  by  the  light  of  the  tapers  (which  the  stained  ' 

glass  windows  rendered  necessary,  even  in  daylight,)  and  read  to  j 

the  assembled  crowds  that  daily  gazette,  daily  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word,  since  the  news  of  the  morrow  effaced  that  of  the  day 
before. 

Confraternities  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  were  then  founded  all 
over  Europe — still  Catholic  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  princes 
of  Germany  gloried  in  wearing  her  scapular,  and  the  English  kings 
of  the  Lancastrian  line  were  consecrated  with  a miraculous  oil  more 
radiant  than  fine  gold,  which  the  Blessed  Virgin  had  given  expressly 
for  them — the  Lancastrians — to  St.  Thomas  d Beclcet  during  his  exile.*  ' 


* Boucher,  Annales  de  1’ Aquitaine,  t.  iv.,  p.  8. 
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In  France,  the  students  of  the  great  colleges  (where  so  many 
gratuitous  burees  were  given  in  Our  Lady’s  name)  arose  at  the  dawn 
of  day  to  say  the  office  of  the  Virgin  in  common.  Princes  recited  it 
also,  at  regular  hours,  with  some  other  offices  of  the  Church.  A 
small  space,  something  like  the  domestic  chapels  of  the  Romans,  was 
reserved  in  their  apartments  for  these  molning  devotions.  The 
Duke  of  Orleans,  uncle  of  Charles  VI.,  though  his  life  was  far  from 
being  edifying,  had  neveitheless,  in  the  Hotel  St.  Paul,  an  oratory, 
adorned  with  Gothic  sculptures  in  Irish  oak,  on  the  door  of  which 
was  read,  Retreat  cohere  Monsieur  Louis  of  France  says  his. 
officesr* 

The  rosaryf  and  the  chaplet  were  the  favourite  ornaments  of 
great  and  small,  the  magistrate  and  the  wanior.  Kings  of  France 
substituted  them  for  the  knightly  collar,  the  fashion  of  which  had 
been  brought  by  the  Crusaders  from  Eastern  lands,  famous  for  their 
gorgeous  costumes.  A costly  chaplet  was  put  in  every  wedding 
casket ; and  the  great  ladies  of  the  period  of  the  Revival,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  middle  ages,  were  often  represented  on  their  stone 
monuments  with  a chaplet  in  their  hand.  This  prayer,  originally 
invented  for  the  poor,  had  become  the  prayer  of  all  classes.  Bur- 
gesses and  gentlemen  said  their  chaplet  going  out  to  the  country  or 
returning  to  the  city,  clients  in  court  while  awaiting  their  lawyers, 
and  Christians  of  every  grade  when  going  to  distant  churches  to 
gain  indulgences.  Kings  themselves  set  the  example.  Blanche  of 
Castile  said  her  rosary  every  day.  Edward  III.,  King  of  England, 
gave  his  chaplet,  enriched  with  pearls,  to  Eustace  de  Ribeaumont,  a 
French  knight,  who  had  twice  defeated  him.  In  the  inventory 
taken  after  the  death  of  Charles  V.,  there  were,  as  La  Sage  tells  us, 
ten  gold  chaplets.  The  Swiss,  at  Grandson,  found  in  the  ducal  tent 


♦ Felibien,  t.  ler,  p.  654. — Sauval,  Mem.  M. 

f The  rosary  was  instituted  in  1208,  by  St.  Dominick,  but  he  was  not  precisely  the  ^ 
inventor  of  it.  In  the  year  1094,  Peter  the  Hermit  devised  wooden  beads,  whereon 
the  soldiers  of  the  Crusade,  for  the  most  part  unable  to  read,  might  recite  a certain 
number  of  paters  and  aves,  according  to  the  solemnity  of  the  feasts.  Even  before  his 
time,  some  ancient  historians  relate  that  devout  persons  said  a series  of  paters  and 
aves  on  knotted  cords,  per  eordulam  nodis  distinclam.  {^Regies  de  la  Confr,  dti  Rosaire. 
Astolfi. — Gabriel  Pennotus,  in  Hist,  tripart.) 
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of  Charles  of  Burgundy  his  pater  (chaplet),  whereon  the  Apostles 
were  represented  in  solid  gold.*  It  is  well  known  that  the  famous 
constable,  Anne  de  Montmorenci,  was  accustomed  to  say  his  beads 
while  riding  at  the  head  of  his  men-at-arms.  “ Sometimes,  leaving  a 
pater  unfinished,  he  commanded  some  military  expedition,  or  gave 
the  signal  for  attack ; then  he  carefully  resumed  his  pater ^ or  ave^ 
says  a contemporary  historian,  “ so  devout  was  Tiey 

The  chaplet,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  crowns  of  flowers 
called  in  the  middle  ages  chapels  or  chapea^ix^  was  the  spiritual 
.crown  of  Mary;  people  said  then — and  it  was  a graceful  and 
poetical  idea — that  there  was  beside  every  person  who  recited  it 
devoutly,  an  angel,  sometimes  visible,  who  strung  on  a golden 
thread  a rose  for  every  aw,  and  a golden  lily  for  every  pater,  and 
that  after  laying  this  garland  on  the  brow  of  the  devout  servant  of 
Mary,  the  angel  disappeared,  leaving  behind  him  the  sweet  perfume 
of  roseaf 

The  kings  of  Scotland  and  theii*  great  vassals  wore  chaplets  of 
golden  beads  to  preserve  themselves  from  all  evil ; the  bold  troopers 
of  the  borders  provided  themselves  with  others,  simpler  and  less 
costly,  consisting  of  filberts  browned  by  the  autumn  sun,  “ and  never 
did  they  recite  them  with  more  fervour,”  says  Leslie,  “ than  in  their 
expeditions  against  the  English.”  The  golden  chaplets  disappeared 
with  poor  Queen  Mary,  the  last  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns ; but 
those  which  the  borderers  gathered  in  the  woods  long  withstood 
the  shock  of  the  Reformation.  It  was  the  last  Catholic  practice 
kept  up  in  Caledonia ; with  it  fell  the  ancient  religion  of  Bruce,  of 
Wallace,  and  of  David  I.,  the  religion  to  which  England  and  Scot- 
land both  owe,  according  to  Cobbett,  all  that  they  have  of  greatness 
both  in  men  and  things. 

* History  of  Louis  XL,  by  M.  Lisken,  p.  91. 

f The  chaplet  owes  its  origin  to  a young  monk  of  tlie  order  of  St.  Francis. 
Before  taking  the  habit  of  the  Friars  Minors,  this  young  man  made  it  a practice  to 
crown  an  image  of  Our  Lady  every  day  with  a wreath  of  flowers.  Being  unable  to 
continue  this  pious  practice  in  tlie  convent,  he  was  on  the  point  of  giving  up  the  habit ; 
but  Our  Lady  appeared  to  him,  and  ordered  him  to  substitute  the  spiritual  crown  of 
the  chaplet  for  the  wreath  of  flowers.  (P.  Alex.  Salo,  Meth.  ad.  pour  hon.  la  V.  M., 
p.  672.) 
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The  Georgians  and  the  nations  of  Italy  fabricated  beads  for 
themselves  with  as  little  expense  as  the  Scotch  : they  made  them  of  i 
the  nuts  of  the  azedardh,  stUl  known  amongst  the  Italians  as  VaJbero  \ 
dei  paternostri. 

The  tender  and  sincere  piety  of  our  ancestors  for  the  Blessed 
Virgin  then  manifested  itself  in  forms  the  sweetest  and  most  touch- 
ing. Berrios  from  the  shrubs,  and  fruit  from  the  bushes,  sufficed 
to  form  a religious  garland ; flowers,  heath,  the  plants  of  Europe 
and  of  Asia,  were  honoured  with  her  name,  and  kept  her  memory 
alive  amid,  the  woods  and  fields.  The  narcissus,  with  its  purple- 
tinted  bell,  received  the  name  of  2£ai‘y's  lily ; the  rose  of  Jericho,t 
the  seal  of  Solomon,  became  her  rose  and  her  seal ; the  lung-wort, 
spotted  with  white,  was  Oui‘  Lady's  milk  ^ the  Scotch  took  for 
their  emblem  her  blessed  thistle ; the  Christian  Arab  gave  the 
name  of  St.  Mary's  smoke  to  a sort  of  wormwood,  with  a white -j 
flower,  which  grows  on  his  sandy  wastes ; the  mountain  shepherd 
designated  as  St.  Afary's  grass  the  Alpine  mint,  the  rosemary,  and 
the  persicaria ; the  Mussulmans  of  the  East  call  the  fragrant  cycla- 
men hokour  LLiriam  (Mary’s  perfume),  and  the  same  plant  beam 
in  Persia  the  name  of  tchsnk  Lliriam  (Mary’s  hand)  ; a vernal  plant 
of  Europe  received  the  name  of  Our  Lady's  cloak  j the  plant  that 
bears  the  blue,  sweet  wortleberry  was  her  signet,  the  sherbets  of  the 
Alps  her  pears ; and  the  bed  of  wild  thyme,  whereon  the  wearied 
bee  rests,  had  likewise  her  name. 

In  some  northern  countries,  on  the  other  hand,  they  scrupulously 
avoided  giving  the  Virgin’s  name,  not  only  to  things  but  to  pereons, 
fearing  lest  that  name  might  eventually  be  treated  with  irreverence, 
or  unworthily  borne.  Amongst  the  Poles,  no  woman  was  called 
Mary,  and  this  prohibition  extended  so  far,  that  Ladislaus  IV.,  when 
marrying  Marie  Louise  of  Nevers,  would  have  a clause  inserted  in 
the  marriage  contract  to  the  effect  that  the  new  queen  should  give 
up  her  name  of  Marie,  which  was  displeasing  to  the  Poles,  because 
of  their  respect  for  the  Mother  of  God,  and  that  she  retain  only  the 
simple  name  of  Louise.* 


* Dovendo  Ladislao  IV.  prendere  per  moglie  la  figliaola  del  duca  di  Nevers, 
chiamater  Maria  Aloisa,  messe  qnesta  special  condizione  che  la  reina,  per  rirerenza 
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In  the  first  years  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Pope  Innocent  XXII., 
justly  alarmed  by  the  conquests  of  the  Mussulmans,  instituted  a 
prayer  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  under  the  name  of  HaU^  Mai'y!  This 
prayer,  for  which  the  sweetest  and  most  mysterious  hour  of  the  day 
had  been  chosen,  that  is,  the  close  of  day,*  was  said  in  France  and 
England  at  the  first  toll  of  the  curfew-bell.  All  Catholics  then 
said  three  Hail  Mat'ys  for  the  success  of  the  Christian  arms,  and 
besought  the  Blessed  Virgin  that  peace,  union,  and  prosperity  might 
prevail  in  every  Christian  kingdom.  Louis  XL,  in  1475,  instituted 
^ the  Angelus^  as  it  now  is,  in  honour  of  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnar 
tion,  and  desired  that,  to  the  evening  prayer  offered  up  for  the 
general  peace  of  Christendom,  one  might  be  added  at  noon  for 
the  particular  peace  of  his  kingdom.  His  decree  is  thus  conceived : 

‘It  is  hereby  ordmned,  that  all  Frenchmen,  knights,  men-at-arms, 
and  clowns,  do  kneel  on  their  two  hnees  at  the  stroke  of  noon, 
cross  themselves  devoutly,  and  offer  a prayer  to  Our  Lady  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace.” 

The  ordinance  was  executed  with  an  exactness  which  proves  how 
popular  was  the  devotion  to  Mary.  During  the  fifteenth  century, 
at  the  first  stroke  of  the  Angelus,  there  was  not  a single  Frenchman 
in  the  houses,  in  the  streets,  in  the  fields,  or  on  th6  highways,  who 
did  not  prostrate  himself  to  invoke  the  Blessed  Virgin.  That  duty 
fulfilled,  the  wayfarer  and  traveller  arose  and  went  on  his  way.f 

In  those  immense  processions,  the  head  of  which  was  at  St  Denis 
when  the  end  was  still  on  the  steps  of  Notre  Dame,J  the  Virgin’s 
banner  of  mohair,  embroidered  with  gold,  was  borne  high  over  all 
the  other  sacred  ensigns,  and  was  carried  immediately  after  the 
cross.  Kings,  queens,  bishops,  and  burgesses  of  high  degree,  were 
all  members  of  our  Lady’s  confratemity,§  and  in  pious  assemblies 


della  Vergine,  si  chiamasse  nell’  avenire  solamente  Aloisa.  {II  P.  Paolo  Segneri, 
t.  vii.,  p.  571.) 

* Polidoms  Virgil  attributes  the  institution  of  the  evening  Ave  Maria  to  Pope 
John  XXII.,  and  that  of  the  morning  to  Theodoric,  archbishop  of  Cologne, 
f Alexis  Monteil,  Vie  privee  dee  Franpais,  t.  1. 
j Capef.,  Hitt,  de  la  Ref. 

§ This  confraternity,  the  most  ancient  belonging  to  Our  Lady  in  Paris,  was 
established  in  1168.  It  was  named  the  Grand  Confraternity  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
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the  gold  embroidered  hoods  of  princes  were  seen  side  by  side  with 
the  blue  and  red  hoods  of  the  Parisian  citizens. 

At  every  corner  of  the  streets,  a little  statue  of  Mary,  rudely 
carved  in  oak,  blackened  by  time,  and  covered  with  a veil  of 
antique  lace,  raised  its  guardian  head  above  a pile  of  flowers,  which 
the  good  people  renewed  every  morning  when  the  trumpets 
announced  the  dawn  from  the  towers  of  the  Chatelet.*  Sometimes 
these  flowers,  placed  there  secretly  before  daybreak,  were  t;iken 
for  the  gifts  of  angels,  who  came,  it  was  said,  to  teach  Christians  to 
honour  their  Queen.  During  the  night  lamps  burned  continually  in 
these  little  grayish  niches,  which  on  Saturday  were  illuminated  all 
day  long.f  This  was  the  first  lighting  of  streets,  and  though  it  was 
less  brilliant  than  that  now  in  use,  it  had,  at  least,  one  great  advan- 
tage : it  was  connected  with  a pious  thought,  calculated  to  excite 
reflection  amongst  a believing  people.  The  mystic  lamps  of  the 
Madonnas,  shining  here  and  there  like  a light  chain  of  stars, 
through  the  perfumed  stems  of  flowers,  seemed  to  say  to  the 
nightly  wanderer,  intent  on  crime.  There  is  on  this  slumbering  city 
an  eye  which  never  closes,  but  watches  for  ever  over  those  silent  and 
deserted  streets — the  eye  of  God  !% 

These  little  corner-Madonnas,  though  not  so  richly  adorned  as 
those  which  flgured  in  massive  silver  over  altars  of  marble  and  gold, 
were  none  the  less  dear  to  the  people.  Young  men  and  women 
came  there  from  all  sides,  in  procession,  barefoot  and  crowned  with 
flowers,  singing  the  Litanies  of  the  Blessed  Virgin;  every  one 
followed  them,  let  the  time  be  what  it  might,  and  the  crowd  was 
sometimes  so  dense  that  the  street  was  completely  blocked  up.  A 


Lords^  Priests^  and  Citizens  of  Paris,  The  king,  the  queen,  and  the  bishop  of 
Paris,  were  members,  and  none  but  the  most  exemplary  persons  were  received  into 
any  of  the  three  orders  of  the  confraternity.  * (Le  Maire,  t.  ii.,  p.  79. — Trait  de  la 
Police^  t.  i.  p.  372.) 

* Alex.  Monteil,  t.  i. 

f Hist,  de  Noire  Dame  de  la  Paix,  par  le  P.  Medard,  Capucin. 

X It  is  still  the  only  lighting  of  several  towns  in  Italy.  The  following  are  the  words 
of  an  author  who  wrote  in  1803 : **  II  popolo  h divoto  alle  Madonne,  per  cui  ve  ne 
sono  in  agni  angollo  delle  strade  con  fanali  accessi  di  notte.  Essi  tengono  illuminate 
le  strade,  e cosi  la  divozione  suppUsce  alia  poUziaP — {Descrizione  di  Napoli^  p.  269.) 

24 
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little  cedar  statue,  about  a foot  high,  which  had  belongeil  to  the 
house  of  Joyeuse,  and  which  stood  between  two  pointed  turrets  over 
the  gate  of  the  reverend  Capuchin  fathers  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore, 
came  near  being  the  cause  of  a civil  war  on  a small  scale,  between 
two  of  the  wards  of  Paris.  Some  persons  of  more  zeal  than  pru- 
dence would  fain  carry  off  the  miracle-working  Madonna,  to  enrich 
their  own  parish.  The  people  of  the  neighbourhood  came  to  hear  of 
their  intention,  and  forthwith  took  up  arms,  mounted  guard  day  and 
night  before  the  tutelary  Virgin,  and  made  up  their  minds  to  chain 
the  street  across.  Tranquillity  was  only  restored  by  the  formal 
translation  of  the  sacred  image  to  the  very  church  of  the  convent.* 
The  Queen  of  Heaven,  who  inspired  the  aiunies  of  the  middle 
ages  with  the  confidence  of  victory,  reigned  over  the  fleets  and 
merchant  vessels  of  that  fifteenth  century,  which  was  justly  styled 
the  age  of  discoveries.  Christopher  Columbus  undertook  the  dis- 
covery of  the  New  World  under  the  auspices  of  the  Virgin,  whose 
office  he  read  on  board  his  ship,  from  a precious  manuscript  given 
him  at  his  departure  by  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  and  which  he  be- 
queathed at  his  death  to  the  republic  of  Genoa,  his  native  country. 
Don  Henry  of  Portugal,  who  presided  over  and  promoted  the 
discovery  of  the  East  Indies,  raised  a church  at  Belem  in  honour  of 
Our  Lady,  accompanied  by  an  hospital  for  Portuguese  sailors.  John 
Gonsalvo  Zares,  his  first  and  ablest  navigator,  had  a church  buUt  to 
Our  Lady  in  Madeira.  When  the  Portuguese,  under  the  direction 
of  Vasco  de  Gama,  landed  for  the  first  time  on  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel, where  they  expected,  on  the  faith  of  some  old  tradition,  to 
find  some  of  St.  Thomas’s  Christians,  they  were  conducted  by  the 
natives  to  the  temple  of  an  Indian  goddess,  whom  they  had  the 
simplicity,  notwithstanding  her  four  arms  and  her  long  golden  ears, 
to  take  for  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  prayed  to  her  accordingly.  One 
of  them,  however,  began  to  have  some  doubts,  and  cried  out,  as  he 
looked  at  the  hideous  features  of  the  idol,  resembling  nothing  less 
than  the  fair,  sweet  Virgin  of  the  Christians:  “If  the  devil  be 
worshipped  here,  which  is  very  possible,  it  is  well  understood  that 
we  are  only  addressing  our  prayers  to  the  Mother  of  God  !” 


* See  Hi$t.  de  Noire  Dame  de  la  Paise, 
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After  establishing  themselves  in  the  Indies,  the  Portuguese,  faith- 
ful in  their  devotion  to  Mary,  dedicated  to  her  in  Goa,  a superb 
church,  wholly  gilt  in  the  inside,  styled  Our  Lady  of  Asara^  or 
Mercy.  Several  other  churches,  such  as  Our  Lady  of  Cranganor 
and  of  Meliapour,  arose,  by  their  means,  in  several  parts  of  India, 
even  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  the  sacred  river  of  Hindostan. 
There  was  then  amongst  them  a pious  practice  of  offering  to  Mary 
the  tenth  part  of  the  booty  obtained  from  the  heathen,  and  that 
custom  caused  the  construction  of  many  private  chapels  in  her 
honour.  Even  in  our  days  their  vessels  never  pass  in  sight  of  the 
Virgin’s  chapels,  situated  along  the  coast  of  their  superb  Macao, 
without  saluting  them  with  discharges  of  all  their  guns.*  The 
Spaniards,  no  less  devout  than  the  Portuguese  to  the  divine  Mother 
of  the  Savioui’,  bore  on  their  gold-laden  galloons  her  statue  in  mas- 
sive silver,  before  which  the  brave  Castilian  mariners  of  Isabella  the 
Catholic  said  their  morning  and  evening  prayers.  At  a somewhat 
more  recent  period,  the  buccaneers  of  the  Island  of  Tortue,  having 
taken  one  of  these  images  in  a naval  engagement,  the  Spaniards, 
robbed  of  all  they  possessed,  thought  only  of  recovering  their 
revered  Madonna.  The  governor-general  opened  a negotiation  with 
the  pirates,  solely  to  save  the  Santa,  Senora  from  the  profanations  to 
which  she  was  exposed  amongst  those  lawless  men  who  gloried  in 
living  without  any  religion,  but  they  refused  to  give  it  up. 

Italy — ^then  conspicuous  amongst  all  Catholic  kingdoms  by  the 
revival  of  the  arts — consecrated  the  pidlet  of  her  painters,  the  chisel 
of  her  sculptors  and  the  pen  of  her  poets,  to  celebrate  the  great- 
ness of  Mary. 

From  Cimabue,  who  founded  the  Italian  school  about  the  year 
1240,  to  Carlo  Maratti  and  Salvator  Rosa  (who  are  considered  its 
last  masters),  that  is  to  say,  for  a period  of  five  centuries,  religious 
painting  produced  a series  of  master-pieces  to  which  the  history  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  contributed  the  largest  share.  Raphael,  then 
fine,  poetical,  and  pious  as  an  angel,  was  the  first  to  divine,  in  his 
admirable  sposalizio,  the  noble  yet  simple  bearing,  the  fair  and 


* Annals  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith, 
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serious  countenance,  the  celestial  attitude  of  the  Mother  of  divine 
Love  and  of  holy  Mercy.  One  would  say,  that  on  a day  of  fer- 
vent prayer  Mary  appeared  to  him  seated  on  the  clouds,  with  her 
angelic  train,  and  that  he  painted  her  in  her  glory,  such  as  he  saw 
her.  How  many  men  of  genius  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  that 
great  master!  Michael  Angelo,  Corregio,  Titian,  the  Carrachi, 
Spagnoletto,  Dominichini,  that  austere  Carlo  Dolchi  who  consecrated 
his  pencil  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  fierce  Salvator  who  made 
pilgrimages  to  Our  Lady  of  Loretto.  What  richness  of  imagina- 
tion! What  superhuman  conceptions!  What  a profound  senti- 
ment of  the  holiness  of  their  art  amongst  those  great  Italian 
masters!  Those  wondrous  men,  who  disinherited  the  future  and 
effiiced  the  past,  feared  not  to  show  themselves  faithful  servants  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin ; they  lit  tapers  before  her  images,  took  off  their 
heretta  as  they  passed  before  them,  said  their  beads  like  every  one 
else,*  and  their  greatest  ambition  was  to  adorn  a Christian  church 
with  some  sacred  painting,  for  which  they  prepared  themselves  as  a 
holy  work.  “ Sound  the  tnimpets,  ring  the  bells,”  wrote  Salvator 
Rosa  to  Dr.  Ricciardi ; “ after  thirty  years’  residence  in  Rome,  after 
six  whole  lustres  of  blighted  hopes  and  a life  of  continual  tribula- 
tion both  from  man  and  heaven,  I am  at  last  called  on,  for  once,  to 
paint  a picture  for  a high-altar !”  f This  is  downright  ecstasy,  as 
we  cannot  but  see.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  how  Catholicism  loved, 
encouraged,  and  protected  the  art  which  enriched  its  temples  with 
so  many  master-pieces ! — how  the  Holy  See  honoured  and  exalted 
the  man  of  genius! — ^how  it  levelled  heights  and  eflGaced  social 
distinctions,  to  honour  illustrious  talents  and  to  raise  their  possessors 
to  a level  with  the  rich  and  nobly  born  ! Giotto,  the  peasant  who 
left  his  flock  in  a romantic  Tuscan  valley  to  work  in  the  school  of 
Cimabue,  was  the  ‘protege  of  Pope  Clement  V. ; and  it  was  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter  who  first  sought  out  the  artist.  Michael  Angelo, 
destined  by  his  father  for  a weaver  of  wool,  was  honoured  with 
something  more  than  the  favour,  he  possessed  the  confidence  and 


♦ There  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  domestic  chapel  of  Michael  Angelo,  in  Florence, 
large  rosaries  which  belonged  to  him,  and  which  he  took  with  him  on  his  travels, 
f Lettere  di  Salvator  Rosa  al  doit.  Giov.  Batista  Ricciardi^  Lettera  20. 
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the  friendship  of  Julius  II.  To  Raphael,  the  son  of  a poor  and 
obscure  painter,  there  was  offered  on  the  one  hand  a cardinal’s  hat, 
and  on  the  other,  the  hand  of  a cardinal’s  niece.  Lanfranco,  that 
Parmegiano  so  popular  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  cardinals,  a knight  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  the 
special  protegi  of  the  Pope.  Caravaggio,  the  son  of  a mason, 
received  the  cross  of  the  order  of  Malta,  a superb  gold  chain,  which 
the  grand-master  himself  hung  around  his  neck,  and  two  slaves  to 
wait  upon  him.  Claude  Lorraine,  who  was  first  a cook  and  then  a 
grinder  of  colours,  was  the  friend  of  the  elegant  Cardinal  Benti- 
voglio,  and  the  distinguished  favourite  of  Urban  VIII.  The  Roman 
cardinals  expended  part  of  their  fortune  on  master-pieces  of  art 
which  are  still  the  ornament  of  the  churches  or  of  their  splendid 
galleries,  and,  following  their  example,  the  Catholic  princes  all 
encouraged  the  arts,  and  adorned  the  altars  with  religious  paintings. 

Behold  what  Catholicism  has  done  for  painting ! Protestants 
acted  in  a very  different  manner.  Calvin,  who  despised  poetry  and 
even  set  down  church-organs  as  foolish  vanities f protested  with  no 
less  bitterness  and  vehemence,  against  idolatrous  painting ; hence, 
religious  pictures  were  unmercifully  lacerated  by  his  ferociotis 
foUowere,  and  this  aversion  for  that  most  noble  art  lasted  so  long 
that,  in  the  acts  passed  by  the  British  Parliament  in  1636,  it  is 
ordained  that  all  the  pictures  in  the  royal  gallery  which  represent 
the  Virgin  or  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity^  shall  be  publicly 
burned.f  What  more  could  the  Caliph  Omar  have  done  ? 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  two  chiefs  of  the  Protestant  sects, 
whilst  exclaiming  against  Catholic  pictures,  were  quite  willing  to  sit 
for  their  own  portraits,  as  often  as  their  partisans  desired  to  have 
them.  “ Luther,”  says  an  English  writer,  “ was  always  well  pleased 


* The  Scotch  Covenanters  despised  poetry,  which  they  deemed  a profane  and 
profitless  art.  This  rough  fanaticism  lasted  so  long  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  that 
Wilson,  author  of  a poem  called  The  Clyde,  being  appointed,  some  thirty  years  ago, 
to  teach  a school  in  Greenock,  was  obliged  to  give  a written  promise  that  he  would 
renounce  poetry.  The  Scotch  Puritans  gave  organs  the  contemptuous  name  of 
whistling  chests. — (Sir  Walter  Scott,  Border  Minstrelsy.) 

Journal  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
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to  multiply  his  portrait  and  that  of  his  homely  rib.”*  • His  statue, 
erected  at  Wittenberg,  is  exposed  to  the  veneration  of  the  Luther- 
ans of  Germany,  and  M.  Lerminier  himself  compares  this  veneration 
to  that  which  Catholics  bear  to  Our  Lady  of  Loretto.  Calvin, 
possessed  by  the  same  strange  mania,  drew  on  the  Huguenots  of 
France  that  judicious  question  of  Saconay : “ Why  are  ye  so  much 
opposed  to  paintings  and  images  ? Does  not  your  own  Calvin  take 
pleasure  in  having  his  likeness  multiplied,  carved  in  Geneva  with  so 
much  skill  that  his  hollow  eyes  and  countenance  are  vividly  repre- 
sented, and  he  is  shown  to  the  life  ungainly  OiS  he  i9.”f 

Statuary  also  arose,  graceful  and  majestic,  under  the  inspiration 
of  Mary.  Greece  had  seated,  erected,  and  reclined  her  statues ; but 
she  had  not  devised  the  suppliant  posture  of  Our  Lady  of  Dolors; 
she  had  not  placed  innocence  and  purity  kneeling  before  God ; she 
confided  to  Bacchantes,  or  to  old  Silenus,  her  fair  marble  children. 
Mary,  bearing  the  infant  Jesus  in  her  arms,  came  to  reveal  both  to 
art  and  to  society  the  religion  of  maternity,  and  opened  to  sculpture 
the  unexplored  career  of  moral  things.  Sculpture  revived,  like  her 
sister,  in  the  classic  land  of  art — ^fair,  sunny  Italy ; like  her  sister, 
she  was  protected  there  by  the  princes  of  the  Homan  church,  who 
had  preserved  the  noble  productions  of  the  great  masters  of  ancient 
Greece.  A bull  had  been  issued  by  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  for- 
bidding the  mutilation  of  ancient  statues ; and  if  the  modem 
sculptor  can  yet  study  those  master-pieces,  he  owes  it  to  Martin  V. 

Benvenuto  Cellini,  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of  the  time  of 
Leo  X.,  and  one  of  the  most  dangerous  bravos  of  Italy,  had,  never^ 
theless,  a profound  faith  in  the  Virgin ; vindictive  as  he  was,  and 
there  was  no  one  more  so,  he  would  not  dare  to  draw  his  richly- 
chased  stiletto  from  his  silken  sleeve,  in  presence  of  a Madonna. 
One  day,  when  he  had  been  cast  into  prison  for  his  misdeeds,  he 
thought  he  saw  the  Virgin,  in  the  midst  of  the  sun’s  disc,  holding 
her  divine  Son  on  her  knee,  and  looking  down  on  him  with  the 
sweetest  smile.  “I  saw  her,”  says  he,  in  a letter  which  is  still 


♦ Memoirs  of  Salvator  Rosa,  by  Lady  Morgaa 
j"  Archives  Curieuses. 
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extant,  “I  saw  her  clearly  and  distinctly,  and  I glorified  God 
aloud.” 

Amongst  the  great  Italian  poets  of  the  Revival,  the  most  illus- 
trious were  distinguished  by  their  devotion  to  Mary.  Dante  sang 
her  praise  in  the  magnificent  verse  of  his  Paradiso.  “ O woman !” 
he  exclaims,  “ thou  art  so  great,  thou  hast  so  much  power,  that  he 
who  solicits  a favour  without  having  recourse  to  thee,  sends  up  his 
aspirations  without  wings.”*  In  the  romantic  solitudes  of  Vaucluse, 
Lintenno,  and  Arqua,  where  Petrarch  shut  himself  up  to  await  the 
poetic  inspiration  which  is  repelled  by  the  tumult  of  cities,  we  still 
behold  the  spire  of  his  little  domestic  chapels,  adorned  ivith  Peru- 
gino’s  superb  Madonnas.  It  was  at  the  feet  of  this  fair  Madonna 
that  he  composed  his  Invocation  to  Mary,  his  last  camona^  so  hum- 
ble, so  tender,  so  Christian,  wherein  he  prostrates  his  heart  before 
the  sweet  and  pious  Virgin^  to  the  end  that  she  may  guide  him 
back  to  the  way  from  which  he  had  wandered,  and  recommend  hin 
to  her  divine  Son  at  his  last  moment.f  Tasso,  being  on  his  way 
from  Mantua  to  Rome,  turned  aside  to  acquit  himself  of  a vow  to 
Our  Lady  of  Loretto ; he  arrived,  overpowered  with  fatigue,  and 
without  money  to  finish  his  journey ; but  happily  one  of  the  princes 
of  Gonzague,  who  was  much  attached  to  him,  happened  to  be  there 
at  the  same  time,  and  amply  provided  for  all  his  wants.  Recovered 
from  his  fatigue,  he  fulfilled  with  the  most  fervent  devotion  all  the 
duties  of  his  pilgrimage,  and  composed  the  finest  canticle  ever 
written  in  honour  of  Our  Lady  of  Loretto.  J 

Stretched  on  his  bed  of  death,  in  the  convent  of  St.  Anuphre,; 
Tasso  requested  of  the  young  Rubens — who  had  taken  him  from^ 
the  dungeons  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara — a small  silver  Madonna, 
which  he  had  himself  given  long  before  to  the  father  of  that  great 
painter.  “ Thou  wilt  take  it  back,”  said  he,  “ when  I am  dead.” 
Rubens  instantly  obeyed,  and  the  author  of  Jerusalem  Delivered^ 
after  having  burned  some  poetical  sketches  written  during  the 
delirious  hours  of  his  cruel  and  unjust  captivity,  began  to  say  his 
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prayers  in  a low  voice,  clasping  in  his  convulsed  hands  the  sacred 
image  which  encouraged  him  to  hope  till  the  last.  When  the  body 
of  the  great  poet,  so  cruelly  neglected  during  his  life,  was  home 
triumphantly  to  its  last  resting-place,  Rubens  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  join  the  funeral  procession ; he  hastened  to  take  shelter  in 
the  most  obscure  corner  of  St.  Peter’s,  in  Rome,  where,  prostrate 
before  the  Virgin’s  altar,  he  prayed  with  great  fervom,  holding  in 
his  hands  the  little  sUver  Madonna  which  he  had  taken  from  the  icy 
hands  of  Tasso. 

Music,  purified  by  the  tender  and  inspiring  breath  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  was  then  beginning  to  revive  under  her  auspices.  In  the 
fifth  century,  Sedulius,  whose  verses  were  considered  very  pleasing 
to  her,  had  sung  her  praise  in  his  Ca/rmen  PaschoHe.  In  the  twelfth, 
a monk  of  St.  Victor  composed  the  Litanies,  which  accorded  so  well 
with  the  lofty  arches  of  the  cathedrals,  the  majestic  tones  of  the 
organ,  the  white  veils  and  scarfs  of  gold-brocade,  and  the  roses  scat- 
tered by  the  hands  of  innocent  children.  These  Litanies  were  sung, 
dui’ing  the  middle  ages  and  those  which  immediately  followed,  by 
the  pilgrims  as  they  journeyed  to  some  shrine  built  on  the  sandy 
beach,  or  afar  amid  the  granite  and  basalt  of  the  mountains.  That 
long  series  of  divine  titles  and  graceful  appellations,  broken  only  by 
the  simple  and  most  touching  words,  “ pray  for  us,”  went  floating  on 
the  wind  to  awake  the  slumbering  echoes  of  the  valleys,  or  to  die 
away  on  the  distant  wave  in  many  a plaintive  cadence. 

The  Christmas  carols — those  joyous  hymns  so  full  of  the  memory 
of  the  Virgin  of  Bethlehem — sung  by  torch-light  through  the  snowy 
fields,  or  by  the  antique  cribs  adorned  with  verdure  and  winter- 
flowers,  were  then  the  favourite  song  of  all  the  French  provinces. 
Our  church-hymns  have  impressed  on  the  music  a noble  and  severe 
character,  which  fills  the  soul  to  overflowing,  and  plunges  it  into  the 
infinite.  The  Christmas  carols,  more  simple  in  their  effect,  gave  it 
a tinge  quite  Arcadian.  It  is  a bird-like  song,  which  goes  up  gaily 
to  God  to  celebrate  a joyous  mystery ; it  is  a woodland  peifume, 
which  embalms  the  altar  of  the  Saviour’s  youthful  mother.  The 
fresh  and  simple  lays  connected  with  these  charming  airs,  all  breathe 
the  coolness  of  the  woods,  the  smell  of  the  white-thorn,  the  perfume 
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of  the  hive,  aud  the  bleating  of  lambs.  It  is  the  song  of  the  people, 
the  song  of  the  shepherds,  the  song  of  Nature  itself. 

In  the  carols,  Mary  is  always  represented  as  a youthful  Virgin, 
fair  and  pure,  wrapping  up  in  her  linen  veil  the  King  of  Angels, 
and  too  much  absorbed  in  her  joy  to  heed  the  bareness  of  the  stable 
or  the  straw  in  the  crib.  The  people,  inured  to  privations  of  every 
kind,  dwell  not  on  the  poverty  but  on  the  happiness  of  the  Mother 
of  Christ  ; it  is  like  one  of  Claude  Lorraine’^  paintings — all  light. 
In  the  — that  hymn  of  the  13th  centuiy  which  the  Italians 

have  so  poetically  styled  ilpianto  di  Maria  (Mary’s  wail) — there  is 
no  longer  aught  of  the  joys  of  the  Nativity,  but  all  the  terrors  of 
the  Golgotha.  It  is  a strain  burthened  with  the  deepest  sorrow, 
and  breaking  forth  at  times  into  heart-rending  cries  of  anguish ; it 
is  the  piercing  recital  of  the  sufferings  of  a mother,  who  sees  an 
adored  son  expiring  before  her  eyes.  To  understand  the  inconceiva- 
ble sadness  of  that  hymn,  and  the  mournful  mysteries  which  it 
reveals,  it  must  be  heard,  as  we  have  heard  it,  in  one  of  those  vast 
Italian  churches  where  people  pray  wdth  faith  and  sing  with  soul ; 
one  would  say  that  the  majestic  voice  of  the  organ  is  choked  with 
sobs,  and  that  the  angels  are  weeping  for  their  queen.  No  religion, 
since  the  world  began,  ever  furnished  such  a theme  for  poetry  and 
music  as  the  Stabat  The  sorrows  of  Mary  at  the  foot  of  the  cross 
call  forth  all  the  power  of  harmony  and  all  the  inspiration  of 
poetry.  That  theme,  although  most  effective  as  it  now  stands,  is 
still  far  from  perfection ; to  give  it  as  it  ought  to  be,  or  might  be, 
would  be  the  last  and  most  sublime  reach  of  art. 

At  the  period  of  the  Revival,  those  competitions  in  poetry 
founded  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  during  the  ages  of 
chivaliy,  were  still  kept  up  with  great  pomp  and  splendour,  in 
Rouen,  Dieppe,  and  Caen,  under  the  name  of  puy-s  or  palinods. 
The  meeting  was  held  in  one  of  Mary’s  churches,  and  the  successful 
competitor  received  from  the  prince  of  the  puys  a golden  palm.f 

* It  is  thought  that  the  Stahat  Mater  Dolorosa  was  composed  by  Innocent  III., 
one  of  the  greatest  popes  that  ever  ruled  the  church,  and  the  founder  of  two  great 
orders,  the  Dominicans  and  the  Franciscans  ; others  attribute  it  to  Jacopone  de  Todi, 
St.  Gregory,  and  some  to  St.  Bernard. 

"}■  Antiquites  de  la  Ville  de  Rouen. 
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This  was  the  germ  of  the  French  Academy,  A little  later,  that  of 
the  Floral  Games,  which  aw'arded  a silver  lily  to  the  best  piece 
of  poetry  on  the  Virgin,  was  established  in  Toulouse,  where  it  still 
exists. 

In  the  fifth  century  it  was  said  of  Mary  that  she  was  honorurn 
poetamm  magutram ; in  the  fifteenth,  she  Avas  still  the  queen  of  all 
the  poets  of  the  Christian  world.  The  Britons,  who  had  substituted 
the  dialogue-ballad  for  the  dread  and  mystic  songs  of  the  Druids, 
almost  invaiiably  introduced  an  invocation  to  Mary.  The  Canta- 
dours  of  Guienne,  the  bards  of  Provence,  never  passed  a shrine  of 
here  without  going  in  to  sing  there  (accompanying  themselves  Avith 
the  lute  or  hand-organ)  some  pretty  hymn  composed  in  her  honour, 
and  it  was  said  by  those  exemplary  sons  of  song  that  the  Madonna 
sometimes  rewarded  their  simple  strain  by  a smile  or  a graceful 
inclination  of  the  head,  which  made  them  happier  than  the  golden 
cups  ^ven  them  as  guerdons  by  princes  whose  victories  they  sang. 
The  descendants  of  the  English  bai’ds — who  sang,  like  the  birds  of 
the  air,  now  in  the  shadow  of  the  cloister,  anon  in  the  shade  of  the 
woods,  to  the  sound  of  the  Saxon  harp — ^had  no  song  sweeter  or 
more  admired  than  the  ballads  wherein  they  related  some  miracle 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Italian  song,  so  highly  extolled,  began  with 
the  madriale,  the  hymn  to  Mary  w'hich  the  gondolier  of  Venice 
sang  on  his  lagoons,  the  Neapolitan  contadino  in  the  shade  of  his 
Adne,  and  the  Sicilian  fisherman  in  his  light  bark.  Spanish  poetry 
had,  even  in  the  middle  ages,  signalized  its  awakings  by  songs 
consecrated  to  Mary,  In  the  thirteenth  century,  Gonzalo  de  Berceo, 
the  fii'st  Spanish  poet  on  record,  styled  himself  the  Blessed  Virgin’s 
\ poet,  and  Louis  of  Leon  soon  after  created  Spanish  lyric  poetry,  the 
(better  to  celebrate  her  name.  In  Germany,  the  Tudescan  poets 
early  softened  their  rude  idiom  for  Mary,  whom  they  sang,  even  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  with  admirable  faith  and  charming  simplicity. 

“ Thou  canst  not  choose  but  hear  us,”  sang  the  most  popular  poet 
of  Germany,  Walter  de  Wolgehveide ; “ we  delight  so  much  in 
honouring  thee!”  Conrad  de  Wurzburg  was  no  less  devout  to 
Mary.  In  the  northern  kingdoms,  the  Virgin’s  hymns  supei’seded 
the  fierce  and  warlike  songs  of  the  Scalds,  of  which  none  now 
remain  except  the  funeral  hymn  of  Regnier  Lodbrog,  that  wild  sea- 
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king,  who  wrote,  on  the  dark  walls  of  his  dungeon,  the  sanguinary 
exploits  which  he  had  committed  on  the  gloomy  shores  of  the  Baltic 
and  the  stormy  German  Sea,  whose  waves  he  had  made  red  the 
fresh  wound  of  a warrioi\  In  Lithuania,  with  difficulty  converted 
to  Christianity,  the  hymn  to  Mary  replaced  the  canticles  of  MUda, 
the  goddess  of  beauty,  spring  and  roses ; and  the  ha/rtinikas,  those 
roving  minstrels  of  White  Russia,  who  were  regarded  as  inspired, 
and  who  presided  at  the  musical  choruses  of  the  feast  of  crops  and 
the  stUl  more  joyous  feast  of  flowers,  abandoned,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  god  Sotwaros,  their  eastern  Apollo,  to  seek  their  poetic 
inspiration  from  Mary,  who  was  proclaimed  Grand  Duchess  of  the 
Lithuanians,* 

The  Virgin,  who  vivified  the  arts,  watched  ever  and  always  over 
the  preservation  of  empires,  and  the  sweet  Queen  of  Heaven  had  still 
for  her  vassals  the  kings  of  Cathohc  Europe  in  general,  and  those  of 
France  in  particular.  In  1478,  King  Louis  XL  detached  the  earl- 
dom of  Boulogne  from  Artois,  and  transferred  it  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
whom  he  declared  Countess  of  Boulogne.  In  payment  of  his  feudal 
debt,  he  laid  on  her  altar  a golden  heart  of  the  weight  of  thirteen 
marks,  and  engaged  that  his  successors  on  the  throne  should  be 
bound  to  renew  the  homage  and  the  offering  to  the  Virgin  mzeraine. 
It  is  well  known  that  this  cruel,  but  politic  prince,  disdaining  pomp 
even  so  as  to  fall  into  the  opposite  extreme,  wore  no  other  ornament 
in  his  public  audiences  than  a small  leaden  Madonna  in  his  royal  hat. 
He  was  accustomed  to  say  that  he  thought  more  of  that  little  bit 
of  lead  than  of  aU  the  gold  in  his  kingdom. 

He  was  buried,  according  to  his  ordere,  in  the  church  of  Our  Lady 
of  Clery.  So  particular  was  he  about  the  execution  of  this  com- 
mand, that  Pope  Sixtus  IV,,  at  his  request,  forbade  any  one,  under 
pain  of  excommunication,  to  remove  the  body  of  Louis  to  any  other 
place. 

Anne  of  Brittany,  who  was  twice  queen  of  France,  built  chapels 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  wished  that  her  scapular  might  be  placed 
in  the  golden  box  wherein  her  heart  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Bretons. 


* Sketch  of  the  Pagan  religion  and  the  popular  traditione  of  the  Lithuanians^  by 
Felix  Wrotnowski. 
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The  tomb  of  Francis  II.,  last  Duke  of  Bretagne,  having  been  opened 
in  the  year  172  7,  there  was  found  in  the  vaults,  between  the  coffin 
of  that  prince  and  that  of  Marguerite  de  Foix,  a small  leaden  chest 
containing  a golden  box  shaped  like  a heart,  surmounted  by  a royal 
crown,  and  encircled  by  the  cord  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  all  of  ex- 
quisite workmanship.  This  box,  which  had  enclosed  the  heart  of 
Queen  Anne,  then  contained  only  a little  water,  and  the  remains  of 
the  scapular  which  the  pious  princess  had  worn  in  honour  of  MaIy^ 

Francis  I.,  having  learned  that  a certain  Huguenot  had  had  the 
audacity  to  strike  off,  in  the  very  heart  of  Paris,  the  head  of  an  image 
of  Our  Lady,  made  a solemn  act  of  reparation  to  the  Mother  of  God, 
walking  barefoot  and  bareheaded,  with  a taper  in  his  hand.  The 
lords  of  the  court  and  the  members  of  parliament  walked  in  proces- 
sion after  the  monarch,  who  replaced,  with  his  own  hands,  on  the 
altar  where  the  mutilation  had  taken  place,  a magnificent  statue  of 
the  Virgin.* 

In  Spain,  the  work  commenced  by  Prince  Pelagius,  undei  the 
auspices  of  Mary,  to  deliver  the  peninsula  from  the  Moors,  was  con- 
summated by  the  taking  of  Grenada.  The  first  war-cry  of  Spanish 
independence  was  Mary ! in  the  cave  of  Covadonga ; this  viutoiy 
was  gained  under  her  banner,  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  who  had 
engraved  in  gold,  on  his  good  Toledo  blade,  the  guardian  image  of 
Our  Lady,  and  on  his  banners  was  inscribed : Ave  Marta. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

THE  LATEB  HEKESIES. 

There  is,  in  the  Caramanian  desert,  towards  the  Persian  Gulf,  a 
shrub  which  the  Persians  call  gul  had  samoxin  (the  flower  that  poi- 
sons the  wind).  Heresy  sprang  up  in  cold,  northern  Germany,  like 
the  poisonous  plant  which  impregnates  the  warm  breeze  of  the  Persian 
summer  with  a quality  so  deadly  that  it  kills  those  who  inhale  it ; 
the  only  difference  is  that  the  fatal  breath  which  went  forth  from 
the  Germanic  countries  commenced  by  killing  souls,  which  it  did  by 
thousands ! Then  it  was  that  the  cheering  rays  of  the  fair  star 
which  reflected  the  uncreated  Sun  so  benignly  on  the  zenith  of  the 
Christian  world  were  lost  amid  the  thick  fogs  of  error  which  ob- 
scured the  Northern  sky,  while  its  light  was  sensibly  diminished 
even  in  the  faithful  countries  which  it  continued  to  illumine. 

The  sectaries  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  outrageous  against  the] 
images  of  Mary  and  the  Saints ; the  patrician  sect  of  Luther,  it  must 
be  confessed,  showed  somewhat  more  moderation  in  this  respect j* 
but  the  fury  of  the  Calvinists  exceeded  all  belief. 

Opposed  to  arts  and  letters  as  much  as  to  Catholicism,  concealing 
a destructive  radicalism  under  the  mask  of  religion,  assailing  by  in- 
flammatory pamphlets  now  the  pope,  now  the  prince,  that  small 
minority,  labouring  with  all  its  might  to  impose  its  doctrine  and 
belief  on  the  vast  majority  of  the  people,  by  whom  it  was  held  in 
abhorrence,  covered  France  with  ruin  and  mourning.  “ These  good 
reformers,”  says  a Count  of  Lyon,  an  eye-witness  of  their  atrocities, 
“ began  by  reforming  fvhliG  peace  and  tranquillity ^ In  Tours,  in 
Blois,  in  Poictiers,  in  Bourges,  in  Rouen,  they  completely  sacked  the 


* Those  who  follow  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  honour  the  saints  by  hymns,  images 
and  festivals  ; but  they  do  not  think  themselves  bound  to  invoke  them.  Stuyter, 
minister  of  Eibergen,  wrote  a very  beautiful  poem  on  the  virtues  and  prerogatives  of 
the  Mother  of  God.  It  is  not  so  with  the  other  sectaries,  who  despise  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  or  look  upon  her  as  no  more  than  any  other  woman. 
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churches,  mutilated  the  statues  of  the  Saints  and  dragged  the  imag'es 
of  Christ  and  his  Blessed  Mother  through  the  mire,  singing  the 
IJLitanies  in  derision*  In  Gascony,  they  buried  Catholics  alive,  cut 
i^ants  in  two,  ripped  priests  open  and  tore  out  theii-  bowels.  The 
dead  themselves  were  not  respected  in  their  dusty  sepulchres ; the 
Huguenots  tore  Louis  XI.  from  his  tomb,  burned  what  decay  had 
spared,  and  audaciously  flung  to  the  winds  the  ashes  of  a king  of 
France  whose  race  still  occupied  the  throne.  The  ancestors  of  the 
Kings  of  Navarre  and  the  Princes  of  Conde  were  no  better  treated 
than  Louis  XL ; the  tombs  of  the  house  of  Angoul^me  (the  reigning 
house)  shared  the  same  fate.  The  lords  of  Longueville  were  taken 
but  half  decayed  from  their  coffins,  and  thrown  to  the  dogs.f 

The  Count-Canon  Saconay,  who  lived  near  the  time  of  the  Hu- 
guenots, of  whom  little  good  was  then  to  be  told,  has  left  us  the 
relation  of  their  doings  in  the  churches  of  Lyon.  “ Hnffi,  one  of 
' their  principal  preachers,”  says  he,  “ with  a two-handled  sword, 
which  he  wore  while  preaching,  like  a St.  Paul  in  painting,  entered 
with  his  satellites  into  the  great  church  of  St.  John,  where  he  beat 
down  and  demolished  a crucifix  of  great  height,  which  was  in  the 
middle  of  said  church,  partly  of  solid  silver  and  the  rest  overlaid 
with  the  same  precious  metal.  Having  thrown  it  down.  Buffi  fell  on 
it  with  great  fuiy,  setting  his  feet  on  its  head ; and  seeing  some  of 
his  soldiere  and  ministers  drawing  nearer  than  he  wished,  fearing 
lest  they  might  secure  the  sil/ver^  he  drew  his  huge  sword,  and  bran- 
dished it  five  or  six  times.  ‘ WTiat  P said  he,  ‘ am  I not  to  be  respect- 
ed? shall  any  other  have  the  glory  of  smiting  this  great  idol  before 
me  P So  saying,  he  struck  off  the  head  of  said  likeness  of  Jesus  cru- 
cified, and  held  it  up,  saying,  ‘‘Behold  the  head  of  the  idol?  But, 
what  was  not  of  solid  silver,  he  l^t  to  the  others. 

“ The  lesser  thieves  must  needs  have  their  share  of  the  plunder ; 
they  scraped  the  gold  or  silver  images  so  as  to  get  a mouthful  for 
themselves  before  they  handed  them  over  to  the  greater  thieves. 
From  an  angel  they  took  a wing,  from  a saint  an  arm,  from  a virgin 


* Archives  Curieuses  de  V Histoire  de  France, — Capefigue. — Astolfi. 
f Archives  Curieuses, — Cape6gue,  Hist,  de  la  Ref, 
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the  head,  <fec.  They  melted  down  a massive  silver  crucifix  which 
was  in  the  church  of  St.  Stephen,  saying  in  deiision  that  the  poor 
crucifix  had  been  a long  time  cold,  being  naked,  but  that  they  would 
give  it  such  a warming  that  it  should  never  be  cold  again.  They 
likewise  melted  the  copes,  and  other  ornaments  of  the  altars  which 
were  of  knapped  cloth  of  gold,  and  could  not  but  make  great  profit 
of  the  same,  which  were  of  the  value  of  ten  thousand  crowns.  Truly 
theii's  was  a hot  and  a fiery  gospel ” 

The  hermitages,  whose  little  secular  spires  invited  the  belated 
traveller  to  turn  aside,  promising  him,  in  the  Virgin’s  name,  a lodg- 
ing for  the  night,  a frugal  meal  and  a kindly  welcome ; these  were 
demolished  by  the  Calvinists,  who  had  the  cruelty  to  shoe,  as  they 
did  their  horses,  the  pious  old  men  who  inhabited  those  calm  re- 
treats.* 

The  priests  fled  with  the  relics,  the  crucifixes  and  the  statues  of 
Our  Lady,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Norman  invasion  ; one  of  them  went 
all  the  way  to  Gallicia,  (where  it  still  remains,)  to  hide  the  image 
of  Our  Lady  of  Beth- Aram,  which  shepherds  of  the  olden  time  had 
miraculously  found  in  the  woods.f 

In  Paris,  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  court  which  then  protected 
them,*they  massacred  in  St.  Medard,  during  the  sermon,  a crowd  of 
unarmed  Catholics.  The  parishes,  frightened  by  the  insolence  of 
these  sectaries,  who  went  to  their  conventicles  dagger  in  hand  and 
harquebuss  on  shoulder,  J petitioned  to  have  artillery  placed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  churches  as  a means  of  defence,  and  the  day  was  seen 
when  the  ceremonies  of  Catholic  worship  could  no  longer  be  cele- 
brated, in  the  most  Christian  kingdom,  without  the  protection  of  a 
range  of  cannon.§  “ It  was  then  that  they  commenced  in  Paris,” 


* Archives  Curieuses. 

t Tlie  chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Beth- Aram,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Hugue- 
nots, was  rebuilt  in  1615,  by  John  de  Salette,  bishop  of  Lecar;  but  the  miraculous 
image  was  wanting. 

X The  Calvinists  went  to  meeting  armed  to  the  teeth  ; they  were  met  journeying 
tlius  in  hostile  array,  twelve  cavaliers,  accompanied  by  twenty  footmen. — {Archives 
Curieuses.)  These  evangelical  people,  who  came  forth  from  their  conventicles  with 
fierce  looks  and  threatening  gestures,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Erasmus,  were 
always  ready  to  take  up  arms,  and  as  ready  to  fight  as  to  dispute. 

§ Arch.  Cur.j  etc. 
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says  M.  Capefigue,  “ a war  of  popular  pamphlets  destined  to  annihi- 
late all  the  old  belief ; they  posted  placards  against  the  Eucharist, 
and  especially  against  the  Miiss,  even  in  the  palace  of  the  Louvre. 
The  walls  of  the  churches  and  posts  in  the  squares,  displayed  every 
morning  that  thirst  for  proselytism  which  distinguished  the  Re- 
formers.* 

After  having  gone  to  the  most  unheard-of  excesses,  so  as  to  ex- 
asperate the  Catholic  population  to  the  last  degree,  the  Huguenots 
published  a number  of  hypocritical  apologies,  wherein  they  set 
themselves  forth  as  martyrs.  “ Protestantism,”  says  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand, “ cried  out  against  the  intolerance  of  Rome  whilst  slaughter- 
ing Catholics  in  England  and  France,  throwing  to  the  winds  the 
ashes  of  the  dead,  kindling  funeral-piles  in  Geneva,  perpetrating  all 
manner  of  atrocities  in  Munster  (Germany),  and  dictating  the  ^^le 
penal  laws  which  oppressed  the  Irish,  and  do,  in  great  measure,  op- 
press them  still,  after  three  centuries  of  persecution  !”f 

Kings  were  not  more  quiet  than  the  people,  and  the  throne  was 
no  less  menaced  than  the  altar.  “ These  people  are  disturbers  of  the 
public  peace^'  said  Henry  VHI.,  sending  them  to  the  stake  with  the 
English  Catholics.  “-T  see  anarchy  through  their  banner^  said 
Francis  I.  In  fact,  Luther  established  the  principle  that  it  is  lawful 
to  make  war  on  sovereigns  for  the  propagation  of  Protestantism 
and  the  Calvinist  preacher,  des  Rosieis,  laid  down  in  his  pamphlets 
this  maxim,  which  he  subsequently  applied  to  Catherine  de  Medici : 
It  is  lawful  to  Mil  a Mug  or  queen  who  opposes  the  reformation  of 
the  church.% 

This  insolence  and  these  subversive  theories,  duly  carried  out, 
drew  down  on  the  authors  of  our  civil  discord,  the  heaviest  and  most 


* Capefigue. 

f M.  de  Chateaubriand,  Essai  sur  la  Lilt,  Ang,,  t.  i. 

J This  was  also  the  opinion  of  Calvin,  who  added  : **  The  powers  of  the  earth  give 

in  their  resignation  when  they  oppose  the  progress  of  our  doctrine It  is  better 

to  spit  in  their  face  than  obey  them.”  The  Huguenots  understood  their  apostles  so  well 
that  Catherine  de  Medici  found,  in  her  very  chamber,  a notice  that  she  should  be 
stabbed  if  she  did  not  dismiss  all  Catholics  from  about  her  person. — (Capefigue,  Hist, 
de  la  Ref.) 

§ Ibid. 
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severe  reprisals ; the  policy  of  a prince  exasperated  to  the  last  degi’ee 
by  an  attempt  of  the  Protestants  on  his  person,*  threw  the  whole 
court  into  an  extreme  party ; it  believed,  what  was  really  true,  that 
the  question  was  whether  the  kingdom  was  to  he  or  not  to  be,  and 
hence  it  was  that  a bloody  page  was  added  to  our  histoiy.  St. 
Bartholomew’s  day  saved  the  house  of  Valois  from  the  fate  of  the 
Stuarts,f  and  Catholicism  from  imminent  danger.  Still,  it  was  an 


* It  must  be  acknowledged  that  if  Charles,  our  king,  was  cruel  to  the  Huguenots, 
it  was  not  without  just  cause.  The  affair  of  Meaux,  in  particular,  gave  him  great 
offence  : the  others  might  all  be  excused  by  some  covering  of  religion  ; but  that  one 
might  be  truly  called  an  attempt  on  the  person  of  the  king,  his  brother  and  the  queen, 
whom  they  would  gladly  have  put  to  death,  if  they  could.  Hence,  the  king  often 
said  that  he  could  never  forgive  them  for  that,  and  well  for  him,  he  said,  that  he  made 
a good  show  of  defence  amongst  his  Swiss,  to  whom  he  often  said  that  he  would  rather 
die  a king  than  live  a captive  and  a slave.  The  transactions  of  Shrove-Tuesday  like- 
wise touched  him  to  the  heart,  and  excited  him  still  more  against  the  Huguenots  for 
having  corrupted  Monsieur  his  brother,  and  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  inducing  them 
to  make  war  on  him  while  he  lay  dangerously  ill.  “ They  might  at  least,”  said  he, 
'*have  waited  for  my  death  ; this  was  the  worst  of  all.” — ( Vie  de  Charles  IX.,  par  Br., 
p.  16.)  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  author  was  a cotcraporary  of  Charles  IX., 
that  he  lived  at  his  court,  that  he  boldly  called  the  affair  of  St.  Bartholomew  a hose 
slaughter,  and  that  he  no  where  assigned  religion  as  its  motive. 

f Hear  how  Swift,  a great  politician  and  a distinguished  member  of  the  English 
church,  judged  the  Calvinists  in  1732  : “ The  Puritans,  who  had,  almost  from  the  be- 
ginning of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  been  a perpetual  thorn  in  the  church’s  side,  joining 
with  the  Scotch  enthusiasts  in  the  time  of  King  Charles  I.,  were  the  principal  cause 
of  the  Irish  rebellion  and  massacre,  by  distressing  that  prince,  and  mukiug  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  send  over  timely  succours.  And  after  that  prince  had  satisfied  his 
parliament  in  every  single  point  to  be  complained  of,  the  same  sectaries,  by  poisoning 
the  minds  and  affections  of  the  people,  with  the  most  false  and  wicked  representations 
of  their  king,  were  able,  in  the  compass  of  a few  years,  to  embroil  the  three  nations  in 
a bloody  rebellion,  at  the  expense  of  many  thousand  lives  ; to  turn  the  kingly  power 
into  anarchy  ; to  murder  their  prince  in  the  face  of  the  world  ; and  (in  their  own  style) 
to  destroy  the  church,  root  and  branch.” — {Swiff s Works,  Queries  relating  to  the 
Stcramenial  Test.)  At  the  battle  of  Philliphaugh,  in  Scotland,  when  Leslie,  the 
chief  of  the  Covenanters,  defeated  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  the  Presbyterians  massa- 
cred many  of  their  prisoners  in  cold  blood  ; others,  as  Wishart  relates,  were  cast 
from  a bridge  into  the  Tweed,”  whilst  a Presbyterian  minister,  who  presided  at  the 
execution,  rubbed  his  hands  and  cried;  “Bravely  done  1” — {Border  Minstrelsy.) 
Under  Cromwell  the  church  of  England  was  declared  malignant,  and  the  Puritans, 
who  had  so  loudly  demanded  freedom  of  conscience  for  themselves,  shut  up  all  the 
Anglican  churches  when  they  came  into  power.  It  is  related  by  Evelyn  that  they 
went  on  Christmas  Day,  armed  with  muskets,  into  the  English  cathedrals,  and  insulted 
25 
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inhuman  step,  which  the  religion  of  Christ  must  ever  condemn,  and 
the  guilt  of  which  she  indignantly  denies.  Catherine  and  Charles 
dealt  themselves  with  heresy ; they  annihilated  the  conspiring  fac- 
tion. The  Catholic  bishops  protested  against  that  act  of  intimidation 
and  violence  by  sheltering  the  Calvinists  in  their  palaces.*  Tim  is 
the  only  fact  omitted  these  sectaries,  who  took  good  care  to  mag- 
nify and  exaggerate  their  losses  in  every  possible  way. 

Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  unwilling  that  the  pernicious  weed  of  her- 
esy should  make  its  way  into  the  fair  land  of  Spain,  or  dry  up  that 
truly  Christian  soil,  debarred  its  entrance  from  the  very  outset  by 
raising  up  the  Inquisition,  which  arrested  its  audacious  march  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 

Italy,  then  torn  asunder  by  civil  wars,  was  not  so  fortunate  as 
Spain,  and  Protestantism  there  manifested  all  its  horrors  in  the  sack 
of  Home.  The  Constable  de  Bourbon  had  pointed  out  to  his  heretic 
soldiers  the  capital  of  the  Christian  world  as  a rich  and  defenceless 
prey,  which  they  might  strip  almost  at  pleasure.  From  the  spirit 


tlic  Anglicans  who  w’ere  preparing  to  take  the  Supper.  Hence  Swift  said  of  them : 
“ There  is  one  small  doubt  I would  be  willingly  satisfied  in,  before  I agree  to  the  re- 
pealing of  the  Test ; that  is,  whether  these  same  Protestants,  when  they  have  by  their 
dexterity  made  themselves  the  national  religion,  and  disposed  of  the  church  revenues 
among  their  pastors  or  themselves,  will  be  so  kind  as  to  allow  us  dissenters,  I do  not 
say  a share  in  employments,  but  a bare  toleration  by  law  ? The  reason  of  ray  doubt 
is,  because  I have  been  so  very  idle  as  to  read  above  fifty  pamphlets,  written  by  as 
many  Presbyterian  divines,  loudly  disclaiming  this  idol  toleration  : some  of  them  call- 
ing it  (I  know  not  how  properly)  a rag  of  Popery,  and  all  agreeing  it  was  to  establish 
iniquity  by  law.  Now,  I would  be  glad  to  know  when  and  where  their  successors 
have  renounced  this  doctrine,  and  before  what  witnesses.”  Under  the  first  Hanoverian 
princes,  they  began  once  more  to  cry  out  against  Anglican  persecution,  and  were  an- 
swered with  cutting  sarcasm  : “ If  the  dissenters  will  be  satisfied  with  such  a toleration 
by  law  as  has  been  granted  them  in  England,  I believe  the  majority  of  both  houses 
will  fall  readily  in  with  it ; further,  it  will  be  hard  to  persuade  this  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  perhaps  much  harder  the  next.  For,  to  say  the  truth,  we  make  a mighty 
difference  here  between  suffering  thistles  to  grow  among  us,  and  wearing  them  for 
posies.” — (/6/(f.) 

* The  bishop  of  Lizieux,  Jean  Hennuyer,  boldly  prevented  the  execution  of  the 
king’s  order,  by  opening  the  doors  of  his  palace  to  those  Calvinists  who  insulted  nn 
outraged  the  Roman  bishops.  Several  other  prelates,  and  especially  those  of  Bayono®, 
Valence,  Vienne,  Oleron,  and  Uzes,  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  court  by  extending 
their  protection  to  the  Calvinists. 
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three  of  the  Orsini,  Juannin,  Antonio  and  Valerins,  brave  and  valiant 
lords^  says  Brantome,  and  Jerome  Mathei,  rallied  with  two  hundred 
chosen  men  at  the  head  of  the  Sixtine  Bridge,  to  keep  back  the 
Imperials  and  leave  the  passage  free, ' The  Prince  of  Orange,  at  the 
head  of  his  heretic  battalions,  set  npon  them,  and  the  contest  was 
right  valiantly  sustained  on  both  sides.  JSut,  at  length,  the  prince 
made  such  a furious  charge  that  the  Roonans  were  forced  to  abandon 
the  bridge  which  they  had  defended  so  bravely,  yet  not  before  they 
had  seen  the  iron  gate  of  the  citadel  close  behind  the  illnstrions 
fu^tives.  “ Rome  being  thus  vanquished,”  pursues  the  same  histo- 
rian, “ the  lansquenets,  xcho  tvere  recently  imbued  with  the  new  reli- 
gion, began  to  rob  and  massacre,  not  sparing  even  the  sacred  relics 
in  the  temples,  the  convents,  or  the  ornaments  of  the  Madonnas ; 
their  a'uelty  extended  it  self  even  to  marbles  and  ancient  statues.  Ac- 
cording to  the  usual  practice  of  the  Huguenots  of  those  days,  they 
mingled  sacrilegious  buffoonery  with  those  scenes  of  blood  and 
pillage.  Robed  as  cardinals,  they  made  sham  processions  throxigh 
the  city,  reciting  the  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  derieion. 
After  having  polluted  themselves  with  crimes  shameful  either  to 
tell,  or  to  hear,  these  miscreants,”  observes  Brantome,  “ went,  nearly 
all  to  die  at  the  siege  of  Naples  a short  time  after,  having  pre- 
viously lost,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  gold  sacrilegiously  taken 
from  temples  and  altai*s ; which  made  the  Spaniards  say  that  el  di- 
ablo  los  avia  dado,  y el  diablo  los  avia  devado — that  is  to  say,  the 
devil  gave,  and  the  devil  tooh. 

In  Great  Britain,  where  the  veneration  of  Mary,  once  so  popular, 
was  abolished  by  Henry  VIII.  and  the  fratricide  Somerset,  the  peo- 
ple long  regretted  the  Mother  of  Mercy,  and  often  went  back  to 
pray,  by  the  glimmering  light  of  the  stars,  amid  the  desolate  ruins 
of  her  plundered  shrines.  The  Welsh  peasants — the  Armoricans  of 
England — who  had  embraced  Christianity  before  the  invasion  of  the 
Saxons,  could  by  no  means  reconcile  themselves  to  the  absence  of 
the  saints  with  whom  they  had  adorned  their  ancient  oaks,  their 
Druid  stones*  and  fountains.  Watched  and  harassed  as  they  were 
by  the  host  Tudoi’s,  and  afterwards  by  Cromwell,  they  could  not 

In  Brecknockshire,  there  is  still  to  be  seen  a menhir  of  gigantic  size  which  bears 
the  name  of  Mayen  y Marynnion^eiv  the  Virgin  Marv's  Stone. — (Camden’s  Britannia.) 
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profess  Catholicity,  and  gradually  returned  to  a state  bordering  on 
paganism.  Not  many  years  have  passed  since  the  Anglicans  talked 
of  going  to  convert  these  gross  idolaters  who,  for  w'ant  of  sympathy 
with  the  arid  yet  multiform  thing  called  Protestantism,  had  fallen 
back  on  the  worship  of  trees  and  brooks,  as  practised  by  the  ancient 
Britons  in  the  time  of  Caesar.* 

The  people  who  dwelt  along  the  Scottish  frontier  were  just  as  un- 
willing as  the  Welsh  to  embrace  the  new  doctrines.  The  border 
was,  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  under  the  immediate 
protection  of  Mary,  whose  name  was  given  to  the  clearest  lake,f  the 
most  sparkling  fountmns,  and  the  most  picturesque  sites.  There 
stood  Jedburgh  and  Melrose,  two  stately  abbeys  dedicated  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  reared  by  the  faith  which  worketh  miracles,  in 
a poor  country  continually  tom  by  foreign  and  internal  warfare. 
Who,  of  all  the  border  troopers,  had  not  asked  and  freely  obtained 
hospitality  at  Jedburgh,  in  the  Virgin’s  name  ? Was  there  a high- 
land  chief  who  did  not  doff  his  blue  bonnet  with  its  eagle’s  feather 
before  the  Virgin  of  Melrose,  the  most  famous  and  the  most  fre- 
quented of  the  four  grqat  shrines  of  Scotland  ? The  flags  of  its  vast 
chapel  covered  all  that  the  land  had  ever  owned  of  brave  and 
noble ; heroes  whose  eflSgies  reposed  on  their  tombs,  with  their  hands 
devoutly  joined  as  though  still  invoking  Jesus  and  Mary,  two  names 
which  Catholics  always  unite.  The  Blessed  Virgin  reigned  there 
over  the  living  and  the  dead.  By  day,  the  place  resounded  with 
sacred  songs,  and  by  night,  when  the  tempest  roared  and  the  flick- 
ering light  of  the  moon  illumined  at  intervals  the  richly-stained 
glass,  set,  as  it  were,  in  the  light  stone  tracery  of  the  windows,  it 
seemed  as  though  all  the  petrifled  wreaths  and  all  the  knightly 
banners  which  adorned  the  church  quivered  in  the  blast,  and  that 
the  old  Scottish  lords,  rising  armed  from  their  tombs,  saluted  the 
Blessed  Mother  of  the  Redeemer.  J 

* Gordon’s  Modern  Geographtj^  p.  211. 

•f*  The  beautiful  lake  of  St.  Mary  (situated  at  the  rise  of  the  river  Yarrow,  on  the 
Scottish  border),  which  is  often  covered  with  numerous  flocks  of  wild  swans,  took  its 
name  from  a pretty  chapel  of  Our  Lady,  which  was  formerly  a favourite  pilj^riiuage  of 
the  Scottish  nobles  of  the  border.  The  chapel  has  been  destroyed,  but  the  lake  has 
still  its  sweet  name  and  its  snow-white  birds. 

J Who  knows  not  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  charming  description  of  the  mins  of  Melrose 
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Before  the  revered  altar  of  Our  Lady  of  Melrose,  the  English  and 
Scotch,  laying  aside  their  hereditary  hatred,  were  nothing  more 
than  hnmble  and  peaceable  pilgrims.  Chiefs  of  came  there  to 
pray  for  the  souls  of  those  who  had  follen  beneath  their  dirk  or 
claymore  in  the  course  of  a mountain-war  or  foray.*  Sinners  there 
bewailed  their  crimes  before  the  Comfort  of  the  Afflicted;  and,  rising 
full  of  confidence  in  her  merciful  intercession,  went  thence  to  found 
expiatory  monuments  whose  name  perpetuated  the  memory  of  their 
remorse.f 

The  Calvinist  preachers,  enemies  of  the  arts  as  they  were  of  the 
saints,  destroyed  Melrose  and  Jedburgh,  with  a considerable  number 
of  shrines  of  lesser  note.  Of  all  the  splendour  which  once  surrounded 
the  Virgin  of  Melrose,  there  was  left  but  one  shattered  fragment 
of  an  altar,  which  was  soon  overgrown  by  the  rank  grass  and  the 


Abbey — a description  marked  by  the  exquisite  taste  of  a painter  and  the  research  of 
an  antiquarian  : — 

If  thou  would’st  view  fair  Melrose  aright. 

Go  view  it  by  the  pale  moonlight; 

For  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day 
Gild  but  to  flout  the  ruins  gray. 

When  the  broken  arches  are  black  in  night. 

And  each  shafted  oriel  glimmers  white ; 

When  the  cold  light  s uncertain  shower 
Streams  on  the  ruin’d  central  tower; 

When  buttress  and  buttress,  alternately. 

Seem  framed  of  ebon  and  ivory  ; 

When  silver  edges  the  imagery, 

And  the  scrolls  that  tench  thee  to  live  and  die  ; 

‘ When  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rave, 

And  the  owlet  to  hoot  o’er  the  dead  man’s  grave ; 

Then  go — but  go  alone  the  wliUe — 

To  view  St  David’s  ruin'd  pile ; 

And  home  returning,  soothly  swear, 

Was  never  scene  so  sad  and  fair  I 

(ixxy  of  iheLatt  Mxmtrel^  Canto  IL) 

* There  is  still  extant  a treaty  of  peace  between  two  hostile  clans,  whereby  the 
chiefs  of  both  bind  themselves  to  make  the  four  pilgrimages  of  Scotland,  for  the  repose 
of  the  souls  of  those  who  had  fallen  on  either  side.  These  four  pilgrimages  were  Scone, 
Dundee,  Paisley,  and  Melrose. — (Introduction  to  Border  Minstre}8\j^ 

f These  monumental  penances  were  frequent  along  the  borders  ; some  of  the  bnild- 
ings  still  remain,  for  instance,  the  Tbwer  of  Repentance  in  Dumfriesshire,  and,  accortling 
to  vulgar  tradition,  the  church  of  Linton,  in  Roxburghshire. — {Border  Minstrehy^  lot.) 
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wild  shrub,  springing  up  amid  the  ruins.  For  some  time  after  the 
destruction  of  the  abbey,  a dark  shadow  might  be  seen  by  night 
gliding  beneath  the  broken  arches  of  the  chapel,  and  a mumur  of 
human  voices  was  heard  to  mingle  with  the  voice  of  waters  from 
the  neiflrhbourinsr  Tweed.  It  was  a monk  stealing  back  to  celebrate 
the  divine  mysteries  for  the  few  who  were  yet  faithful  to  the  old 
religion.  These  visits  became  at  length  so  hazardous  that  the  clergy 
were  forced  to  give  them  up;  but  nothing  could  prevent  the  people 
from  burying  their  dead  in  the  lonely  cemeteries  of  the  old  abbeys, 
and  through  a sense  of  propriety  highly  honourable  to  the  Scotch, 
none  but  women  were  interred,  for  a long  course  of  time,  within  the 
precincts  of  those  grounds  where  the  virgins  of  the  Lord  reposed.* 
The  first  attempt  of  the  Calvinists  on  the  Scottish  Highlanders 
was  so  discouraging  in  its  result  that  they  resolved  on  leaving  the 
clans  to  their  fate,  hoping  that  the  want  of  instruction,  the  privation 
of  the  Sacraments,  and  the  total  absence  of  all  religious  ceremonies, 
would  eventually  throw  them  into  the  net  of  Protestantism ; which 
really  came  to  pass  in  the  course  of  time.f 

Even  in  the  reign  of  James  VL,  the  Highlanders  were  so  cool  to- 
wards the  doctrine  of  Geneva,  that  it  was  on  their  warlike  clans  the 


* See  Dr.  Johnson’s  Tour  in  the  Hebrides,  The  Highlanders  of  Scotland  even  now 
bury  their  dead  in  the  old  Catholic  cemeteries.  One  of  the  most  picturesque  islands 
in  Loch  Lomond,  called  Hurt's  Island^  is  the  burial-place  of  several  clans  ; the  tombs 
of  the  MacGregor  chiefs,  and  some  other  noble  families,  who  claimed  kindred  with  the 
ancient  kings  of  Scotland,  are  still  to  be  seen  around  the  ruins  of  the  abbey-church, 
destroyed  by  the  ferocious  followers  of  Calvin  and  Knox. 

f This  policy  was  not  only  put  in  practice,  but  openly  avowed  by  the  Anglicans 
themselves.  Swift  recommends  it  as  the  best  course  to  pursue,  in  his  Letters  on  Ire- 
land : Their  lands,”  says  he,  “ are  almost  entirely  taken  from  them,  and  they  are 
rendered  incapable  of  purchasing  any  more  ; and  for  the  little  that  remains,  provision 
is  made  by  the  late  act  against  Popery,  that  it  will  daily  crumble  away  : to  prevent 
which,  some  of  the  most  considerable  among  them  are  already  turned  Protestants. 
Then  the  Popish  priests  are  all  registered,  and  without  permission  they  can  have  no 
successors  ; so  that  the  Protestant  clergy  will,  perhaps,  find  it  no  diflBcult  matter  to 
bring  great  numbers  over  to  the  church.” — {^Swift's  Works^  Letter  concerning  the  Sa- 
cramental Test.)  The  Scottish  borders  were  likewise  subjected  to  this  negative  system, 
and  if  the  people  came  not  forth  victorious  like  the  Irish,  they,  at  least,  did  not  yield 
without  a struggle  ; and  if  Protestantism  finally  prevailed,  it  was  only  after  having 
destroyed  the  churches,  and  extinguishing  the  lights  of  the  ancient  faith. 
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king  chiefly  relied  in  his  numerous  disputes  with  his  democratic 
church.*  A hundred  years  after,  they  still  prayed  at  times  near  the 
fountains  which  gushed  out  before  the  ruined  chapels  of  Mary  and 
the  Saints,  and  the  water  from  those  springs  was  carried  far  and 
near  to  restore  health  to  the  sick.f 

The  associations  connected  with  the  veneration  of  Mary  still  live 
in  the  valleys  and  glens  of  the  Highlands,  and  are  found  in  the  his- 
torical ballads  sung  by  the  peasantry.  At  one  time  it  is  a knight 
treacherously  slain  oii  some  lonely  moor,  whose  wounds  are  washed 
at  Our  Lady’s  fountain,  and  his  corpse  waked  in  Our  Lady’s  chapel ; 
again  it  is  a noble  baron  who  is  buried  at  the  foot  of  St.  Mary’s 
Cross,  and  at  whose  tomb  Christians  shall  come  to  pray,  whilst  Scot- 
^ land  invokes  Our  Lady's  name.  The  bard  who  thus  sang,  doubtless 
meant  forever  ! At  another  time,  knights  are  described  as  leaving 
their  golden  rosaries  as  a pledge  of  their  faith,  <fec.  In  every  dan- 
ger, God  and  Our  Lady  are  invoked : never  one  without  the  other. 

The  scattered  remains  of  Catholicity  took  refuge  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  and  there,  protected  by  interminable  heaths  and  ramparts 
of  wild  barren  mountains,  they  maintained  themselves  in  some  soli- 
tary castles  along  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea.  There  they  prayed 


* “ Never,”  sajs  a Scotch  writer,  “ could  the  Calvinist  clergy  forget  that  they  owed 
their  elevation  to  the  fall,  or  at  least  to  the  depression  of  royalty.  In  Scotland,  the 
reformed  church  was,  for  nearly  two  centuries,  either  the  declared  enemy  or  the  am- 
bitious rival  of  its  prince.  The  disciples  of  Calvin  could  hardly  divest  themselves  of  a 
tendency  to  democracy,  and  the  republican  forms  of  their  ecclesiastical  administration 
were  often  held  np  as  a model  for  the  state  to  follow.  The  theocracy,  haughtily  pro- 
claimed, was  rigorously  exercised  ; the  offences  committed  in  the  king’s  household  fell 
under  the  insolent  jurisdiction  of  the  ministers.  The  prince  was  formally  reprimanded 
for  having  neglected  to  say  grace  before  or  after  meals,  and  for  tolerating  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  qneen.  A solemn  malediction  was  pronounced  against  man,  horse,  or 
lance,  that  should  assist  the  king  in  his  quarrel  with  the  Earl  of  Gowrie,  a conspirator. 
The  monarch’s  courtiers,  present  at  the  sermon,  were  compared  to  Aman,  the  queen 
to  Herodias,  and  the  prince  himself  to  Achab,  Herod,  and  Jeroboam.  This  excessive 
zeal  was  far  from  being  agreeable  to  James  VI. — (Sir  W.  Scott,  Hist,  of  Scot,  and 
Border  Minstrelsy.)  Charles  II.  often  said  to  his  courtiers  in  confidence  that  Calvin- 
ism was  not  the  religion  of  a gentleman. 

f A Calvinist  physician  of  the  seventeenth  century  bitterly  censured  the  people 
along  the  borders  for  having  recourse,  even  in  his  time,  to  several  consecrated  foun- 
tains, to  procure  water  for  the  sick. — {Account  of  the  Preshytery  of  Pentfont.) 
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for  many  a long  year  for  tlie  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  invoking 
that  Virgin  whom  the  Stuarts  honoured.  Cardinal  York,  the  last 
branch  of  that  unfortunate  family,  had  followed  his  brother  to  the 
tomb,  and  yet  they  prayed  on,  nay,  there  is  little  doubt  but  some 
of  the  simple  mountaineers  are  praying  still,  unable  to  believe  in  the 
total  extinction  of  that  ancient  race.* 

Ireland,  thoroughly  Catholic,  remained  faithful  in  its  devotion  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  amid  persecution  the  longest  and  most  oppressive 
that  the  world  ever  saw.  Under  pain  of  losing  house  and  home 
and  the  means  of  subsistence,  the  poor  Irish  were  forced  to  pay  the 
ministers  of  a religion  which  they  did  not  profess,  while  eveiy 
means  w'ere  tried  to  induce  or  compel  them  to  embrace  its  doctrines. 
Yet  still  they  remained  heart  and  soul  attached  to  the  faith  of  their 
fathers.  Disinherited  of  their  churches,  they  went  stealthily  to 
assist  at  the  divine  office  in  the  secret  vaults  of  their  old  castles, 
amongst  the  ruins  of  the  monasteries,  or  in  the  gloomy  caverns  where 
the  Druids  had,  of  old,  celebrated  their  bloody  rites.  They  planted 
sentinels  on  the  heights  to  protect  the  proscribed  prayem  and  the 
priced  head  of  the  priest ; for  Protestant  bloodhounds,  who  were 
known  by  the  name  of  priest-hunters,  attracted  by  the  bait  of  the 
twenty  pounds  sterling  given  for  the  head  of  any  ecclesiastic  belong- 
ing to  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome,  tracked  the  papists 
through  the  woods  and  mountains  as  though  they  had  been  wild 
beasts.  Happily,  those  fearful  times  are  past,  and  £he  faithful  Irish 
people  now  freely  invoke  Our  Blessed  Lady  in  that  green  isle  of  the 
ocean,  so  well  deserving  of  its  glorious  title : The  Island  of  Saints. 

It  was  not  in  England  alone  that  the  devotion  to  Mary,  swept 
away  by  the  tempest  of  Protestantism,  left  numerous  traces  of  its 
existence.  The  mournful  and  picturesque  ruins  of  monasteries  dedi- 
cated to  Mary  still  occupy  the  fairest  sites  of  Germany ; many  cities 
of  the  North  still  bear  her  name ; so  too  with  some  of  the  gulfe  of 


* It  is  related  by  a famous  Scotch  writer,  that,  long  after  the  deatli  of  Cardinal 
York,  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  was  prayed  for  in  the  Catholic  castles  of  Scotland. 
Many  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders  cannot  yet  persuade  themselves  that  the  race  of  their 
ancient  kings  is  extinct.  “ It  is  not  that  the  Stuarts  are  dead,”  said  one  of  them  to 
a French  traveller,  “ but  that  loyalty  is  dead.” 
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Denmark ; and  Styria,  Austria,  Illyna,  Switzerland,  the  Tyrol  and  j 

the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  still  possess  shrines  whither  the  Catholic  l| 
people  from  beyond  the  Rhine  come  to  invoke  Our  Lady.  By  these  j 
ruins — still  so  majestic — of  a devotion  once  so  general,  we  may  judge  |' 

the  extent  of  its  former  influence,  even  as  we  estimate  the  greatness  L 
of  the  shipwreck  by  t he  number  of  broken  masts  and  tattered  sails 
which  float  on  the  ■w'ater. 

The  devotion  to  Mary  regained  in  the  New  World  what  it  had  I 
lost  in  the  Old.  Spanish  and  French  missionaries,  embarking  with  |j 
an  image  of  Our  Lady,  whom  they  invoked  during  their  perilous  [j 
voyage,  undertook,  with  the  assistance  of  Mary — who  rendered  them  | 
strong,  they  said,  a-s  an  army  in  battle  array — to  civilize  and  con-  j 
vert  the  two  Americas.  Landing  on  the  unexplored  coasts  of  the  ' 
Western  continent,  they  placed  their  Madonna  beneath  some  over-  ^ 
arching  canopy  of  palm-branches.  I 

Warriors,  when  undertaking  the  conquest  of  foreign  countries,  I 
take  with  them  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  work  of  blood  and  de-  | 
struction:  arms,  soldiers,  parks  of  artillery;  devastation  precedes,  jj 
and  mourning  follows  them  on  their  way.  The  Catholic  missionaries  | 
marched  to  the  conquest  of  the  New  World  with  an  image  of  Mary, 
a rosary  and  a cross.  Thanks  to  their  almost  superhuman  labours, 
whole  tribes  came  forth  from  the  dens  of  the  mountains  and  the  i 

shade  of  the  great  woods,  and  formed  little  colonies  wherein  Chris-  j 

tianity  was  once  more  seen  to  flourish  pure  and  fresh  as  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  Church. 

These  religious,  who  enriched  botany,  history  and  geography  with 
numberless  valuable  discoveries,  became  artists,  and  even  mechanics, 
in  order  to  instruct  their  neophytes,  and  led  them  on  in  the  way  of 
art  and  science  as  well  as  in  that  of  salvation.  Savages,  who  but  a 
short  time  before  feasted  on  human  flesh,  might  then  be  seen  taking 
hold  of  the  architect’s  compass,  the  sculptor’s  chisel,  the  painter’s 
pallet,  and  raising  with  their  own  hands  temples  to  God  and  chapels 
to  Mary.  The  repetition  of  the  Rosary  was  the  most  suitable  prac- 
tice of  piety  for  a hunting  people ; thus,  at  evening,  when  the  shade 
of  the  tulip-tree  and  the  magnolia  lengthened  over  the  glade  or  along  j 
the  savannah,  you  heard  the  Angelical  Salutation,  repeated  in  every  , 

savage  tongue,  throughout  the  American  wilds.  Mary  was  the  1 
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mother  of  the  Indian  as  well  as  of  the  European,  and  she  was  not 
more  piously  invoked  in  the  temple  glittering  with  gold  which  the 
first  Spanish  conqueroi-s  built  in  her  honour  in  Mexico  and  Peru, 
than  in  the  rustic  chapels,  dedicated  to  her  by  the  pious  missionaries 
under  the  title  of  Our  Lady  of  Loretto  and  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows, 
on  the  banks  of  the  great  Amazon  river  and  the  river  of  the 
Hurons. 

But  the  conquests  of  these  faithful  servants  of  God  and  of  Mary 
did  not  end  here : they  explored  the  burning  regions  of  Africa  and 
converted  the  black  princes  of  Guinea  and  Monomotapa.  At  the 
same  time  they  penetrated  to  Ceylon,  the  Indian  peninsula,  Japan, 
and  China ; and  wherever  they  went,  Our  Lady’s  image  was  treated 
with  respect  and  veneration.  The  Mongolese  ladies,  bowing  down 
before  the  Mother  of  Jesus,  called  her  the  Twlij^  the  glorious  Mary ; 
the  Prince  of  Cashmere  sent  her  tapers  and  other  gifts,  and  the 
Grand  Lama  had  a temple  raised  to  her  under  the  title  of  the  An- 
nunciation. The  ladies  of  China  offered  her  flowers  and  perfumes, 
and  the  Japanese,  who,  alas ! paid  dearly  for  their  energetic  devotion 
to  the  true  faith,  said  the  rosary  on  their  long  crystal  beads,  while 
walking  through  the  streets  of  the  idolatrous  cities  full  of  bonzes 
and  pagans.* 

These  triumphs  gained  in  far-off  lands  were  not,  however,  the 
only  consolations  of  Mary’s  faithful  servants  for  the  outrages  of  Pro- 
testantism. Scarcely  had  Calvin  gone  down  to  the  grave  when  the 
naval  battle  of  Lepanto  was  gained  by  the  Spaniards,  under  the 
banner  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.f  John  Sobieski  likewise  did  homage 
to  the  Mother  of  God  for  his  famous  victory  over  the  Turks  at  the 
siege  of  Vienna,  and  his  first  care,  on  entering  the  delivered  city, 
was  to  throw  prostrate  on  the  ground,  before  the  altar  of 

Our  Lady,  where  he  chanted  aloud  a Te  Deum  of  thanksgiving. 
The  magnificent  standard  of  the  Mahometans  was  sent  to  Our  Lady 
of  Loretto,  J and  the  Polish  hero  reserved  to  himself  a trophy  which 


^ Lettres  Edijiantes. — Annales  de  la  Propagation  de  la  Fox.  . 
f The  pope  sent  this  blessed  banner  to  Don  Juan,  who  had  it  hoisted  on  his  own 
ship, 

X The  length  of  this  banner  was  twelve  feet  by  eight  in  width.  The  border  was 
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he  said  touched  him  more  than  all  the  others : it  was  an  old  picture 
— apparently  very  old — which  had  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  the 
village  of  Wishau.  It  represented  Our  Lady  with  two  angels  sup- 
porting her  crown,  and  in  their  hands  were  scrolls  bearing  the  Latin 
inscriptions : hoc  imagine  Marioe,  vinces^  Johannes. — In  hoc 

imagine  Mahnos.,  victor  ero,  Johannes.  By  this  image  of  Mary, 
thou,  John,  shalt  conquer. — By  this  image  of  Mary,  I,  John,  shall 
be  the  victor.” 

This  image  was  regarded  as  miraculous  ; John  Sobieski  intended 
it  for  his  royal  chapel  at  Zolkiew,  and  in  the  mean  time  it  followed 
him  through  all  his  campaigns. 

In  the  year  1647,  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  III  solemnly  conse- 
crated himself,  his  family,  and  his  empire,  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven. 
A lofty  column  was  erected  in  the  grand  square  of  Vienna  in  honour 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  her 
statue  was  placed  on  the  top,  with  the  moon  under  her  feet,  and  her 
heel  on  the  serpent’s  head. 

Calvinism  still  agitated,  France,  and  its  freezing  influence,  pene- 
trating the  masses,  slowly  but  fatally  cooled  the  religious  sentiment ; 
profane  speech  and  impious  scoflSng  have  at  all  times  a bad  effect  on 
the  people,  who  cannot  reason  on  their  faith,  and  therefore  lose  or 
recover  it  according  to  the  arguments  which  captivate  their  at- 
tention. The  bare  altars  and  devastated  churches  had  no  longer 
that  holy  prestige  imparted  by  splendour  and  long  traditions  of 
homage.  The  Madonnas,  stript  and  cast  down  from  their  pedestals, 
arose  so  poor  and  naked,  that  the  heart  and  the  feet  turned  away 
from  their  shrine.  The  clergy,  calumniated,  ruined,  disparaged,  had 
fallen  into  disrepute  amongst  the  people,  who,  at  heart  impressed 
with  a reverence  for  high  birth,  never  respect  their  own  equals. 
Finally,  the  abbeys  having  passed  into  the  hands  of  military  owners. 


green  and  the  centre  red.  ' It  was  of  cloth,  the  omamenU  being  embroidered  in  silver, 
and  the  Arabic  inscription  in  letters  of  gold.  In  the  middle  of  this  Mussulman  flag, 
laid  by  the  Polish  hero  at  the  Virgin’s  feet,  was  seen  these  words,  strikingly  con- 
trasted by  the  Christian  banners  whereon  the  crescent  fell  before  the  cross  : “ There 
is  no  God  but  one,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet.” — (See  Hist,  of  Poland,  by  Leonard 
Chadzko.) 
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they  took  care  to  give  them  superiors  who  would  merely  act  in  the 
capacity  of  stewards  over  a community  whose  savings  were  no  longer 
applied  to  the  use  of  the  poor,  but  to  that  of  the  oflBcer  or  courtier 
who  was  the  legal  proprietor.  This  vile  system,  which  would,  of  itself, 
have  been  sufficient,  without  the  aid  of  revolutions,  to  niin  all  the 
monasteries  of  France,  continued  even  through  the  reign  of  Henri 
IV.,*  notwithstanding  the  just  complaints  of  the  clergy,  and  was 
only  abolished  under  Louis  XIII.  From  the  reign  of  Louis  XL  till 
that  time,  the  historian  must  glean  one  by  one  the  facts  which  testify 
the  devotion  of  the  kings  towards  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Louis  XII., 
nevertheless,  made  a pilgrimage  to  Our  Lady  of  Loretto,  and  Henri 
III.  sent  the  Duke  de  Joyeuse  there  in  1585,  with  a magnificent 
equipage,  to  offer  gifts  and  pay  homage  to  the  holy  Madonna.  The 
same  prince,  having  founded  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  made  it 
one  of  the  statutes  that  every  Icnight  should  recite  daily  a decade  of 
die  heads. 

The  beads  were  then  the  distinctive  mark  of  Catholics.  One  of 
the  conditions  imposed  by  the  Holy  See  on  Henri  IV.,  after  his  ab- 
juration, was  to  say  the  rosary  every  Saturday,  and  the  beads  every 
Sunday. 

Even  in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  people  fasted,  all  over 
Catholic  Europe,  on  the  eve  of  the  feasts  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and 
no  one  failed  to  observe  that  pious  practice.  The  profligate  generals 
of  Charles  IX.  and  Henri  IH.  took  great  pains  to  excuse  themselves 
for  having  broken  the  abstinence  on  the  vigil  of  the  Assumption ; 
some  having  done  it,  by  mistake,  going  through  Italy.  One  of  the 
boldest  and  least  scrupulous  historians  of  the  time  deems  it  neces- 
sary to  suppress  their  names,  in  order  to  save  their  credit^  and  pro- 
tests that  those  gentlemen  were  wholly  of  the  feast  of  the 

morrow. 

The  devotion  to  Mary — for  some  time  on  the  decline — rerived  in 
all  its  splendour  under  Louis  XIII.  That  prince,  in  order  to  thank 
the  Blessed  Virgin  for  the  advantages  he  had  gained  over  the  Pro- 
testants, and  hoping  to  obtain,  through  her  intercession,  an  honour- 

* See  the  Memoirs  of  James  Sobieski. 
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able  peace  with  the  European  Powers  who  then  made  war  upon 
him,  declares,  in  an  edict  dated  from  St.  Germain-en-Laye  (February 
10th,  1633),  that  “ taking  the  most  holy  and  glorious  Virgin  for  the 
special  protectress  of  his  kingdom,  he  consecrates  to  her  his  person, 
his  States,  his  crown,  and  his  subjects,  beseeching  her  to  defend 
France  against  the  power  of  her  enemies,  whether  in  war  or  peace.” 
And,  as  a memento  of  this  consecration,  Louis  promised  to  have 
the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral  of  Paris  reconstructed,  and  to  place 
thereon  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  holding  in  her  arms  her  pi'eciom 
Son  taken  doxonfrom  the  OrosSy  having  himself  represented  kneeling 
at  the  feet  of  the  Mother  and  Son,  offering  to  them  his  crown  and 
sceptre. 

He  also  decreed,  that  every  year,  on  the  day  of  the  Assumption, 
there  should  be  a commemoration  of  his  edict,  at  high  mass,  in  all 
the  churches  of  France ; and,  after  vespers,  a solemn  procession,  in 
which  the  magistrates  and  other  functionaries  of  the  different  cities 
were  to  join. 

Louis  XIV.  inherited  his  father’s  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
It  was  he  who  engaged  Custou  in  1723  to  execute  the’group  known 
as  the  Voxjo  of  Louis  XIII.,  together  with  the  two  figures  in  marble 
placed  on  either  side,  representing  Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XLV. 
offering  their  crown  to  the  Virgin.  That  prince  presented  to  the 
Church  of  Boulogne  a sum  of  12,000  livres,  in  place  of  the  ex  voto 
of  gold  which  the  kings  of  France,  from  Louis  XL,  offered  as  a 
tribute  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  He  did  his  utmost  to  propagate  the 
doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  obtained,  in  1657,  from 
Pope  Alexander  VII.,  a bull,  which  was  confirmed  by  Clement  XI., 
in  1668,  ordaining  the  celebration  of  that  festival  throughout  the 
realm  of  France.  It  was  also  at  his  solicitation  that,  in  1670,  the 
Pope  granted  indulgences  for  the  recital  of  the  Angehis. 

It  was  his  wish  to  receive  confirmation  on  the  feast  of  the  Imma- 
culate Conception.  Tliis  fact  is  attested  by  that  inscription  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Louvre : — 

Hac  Sacra  Die  Immaculate  Conceptionis, 

Ludovicus  XIV,  Rex, 

SUSCEPIT  HIC  SANCTIS8.  CoNFIRMATIONIS  SaCRAMENTUM. 
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Beneath  is  the  following  : — 

ImMACULATA  DoMINA,  SaLVUM  FAC  REGEM. 

Louis  XIV.  took  from  his  mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  a great  ven- 
eration for  Our  Lady  of  Liesse;  he  went  there  in  1652  and  1673, 
and.  twice  with  the  queen  in  1680.  The  pious  Spanish  princess, 
Maria  Theresa,  who  never  gave  her  royal  husband  other  grief  than 
that  of  her  deaths  went  thither  also  in  1677  and  1678.  After  the 
death  of  Anne  of  Austria,  her  son  vowed  fifty  thousand  masses  for 
the  repose  of  her  soul  in  the  principal  places  of  devotion  specially 
dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

After  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  he  sent  his  thanksgiving, 
together  with  rich  gifts,  to  Our  Lady  of  Chartres,  Our  Lady  of 
Loretto,  and  Our  Lady  of  Grace. 

Louis  the  Great  belonged,  like  his  father,  Louis  XIII,  to  the 
confraternity  of  the  Scapular,  and  habitually  said  his  beads.  Father 
de  la  Rue  being  one  day  admitted  to  a private  audience,  found  the 
king  piously  engaged  saying  his  rosary  on  large  beads.  The  good 
father  was  surprised,  and  could  not  help  expressing  his  admiration : 
“ Be  not  surprised,  father,”  said  the  monarch,  “ I glojy  in  telling 
my  beads  ; I inherit  the  practice  from  the  queen,  my  mother,  and 
Sony  would  I be  to  let  one  day  pass  without  fulfilling  that  duty.” 

The  Spanish  ambassador  presented  himself  at  the  court  of  the 
great  king,  his  beads  in  his  hand,  and  no  one  found  fault  with  him 
for  so  doing. 

It  was  then,  too,  and  had  long  been,  customary  to  put  beads  and 
a superb  copy  of  the  Offices  of  the  Virgin  in  the  marriage-casket. 
This  custom  was  continued  till  the  time  of  Louis  XV. 

Louis  XIII  had  taken  Rochelle,  the  last  bulwark  of  Calvinism 
in  France ; Louis  XPV.  annihilated  that  turbulent  heresy  by  his 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  That  measure,  which  secured 
the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom,  has  been  most  severely  censured, 
but  those  who  do  so  must  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  the  Calvinists 
were  then  incorngible  insurgents,  who  were  not  ashamed  to  call  in 
the  English. 

Louis  XIV,  the  greatest  mon.arch  of  his  age,  expired  murmuring 
the  Hail  Mary,  which  he  had  repeated  several  times,  in  a firm 
voice,  whilst  the  prayers  for  the  dying  were  said  near  him. 
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CHAPTER  Xni. 

MODERN  TIMES. 

From  the  bosom  of  the  Mediterranean,  whose  blue  waters  are 
perfumed  ten  leagues  from  land  with  the  sweet  odour  of  the  orange 
tree,  there  rises  a rocky  island,  whose  snow-crowned  mountains, 
woods  of  pine,  and  groves  of  enormous  chestnut-trees,  would  remind 
us  of  Switzerland,  were  it  not  that  clumps  of  myrtle,  of  orange  and 
of  citron-trees,  forests  of  gigantic  olives,  pomegranate- trees,  with 
their  pretty  red  blossoms,  and  the  ruins  of  Roman  towers,  all 
proclaim  an  Italian  land.  This  island  is  the  birth-place  of  the 
great  patriot,  Paoli,  and  of  Napoleon,  the  great  emperor : it  is 
Corsica,  an  Italian  isle,  which  now  forms  one  of  the  departments  of 
France. 

This  island,  at  once  fertile  and  uncultivated,  is  inhabited  by  a 
primitive  race,  poor,  warlike,  and  hospitable,  like  the  Highlanders 
of  Scotland,  and  the  mountaineers  of  Caucasus.  Attached  to  Cath- 
olicity, and  at  aU  times  free  from  heresy,  they  are  yet  extremely 
jealous  in  regard  to  honour;  and,  forgetting  the  divine  precept 
which  prescribes  the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  they  take  justice  into 
their  own  hands,  and  keep  up  for  ages  the  memory  of  an  offence 
till  it  is  fully  and  fearfully  revenged. 

Civilized  though  the  country  be,  it  yet  retains  a certain  air  of 
wildness,  and  one  sees  at  a glance  that  its  people  are  essentially 
devout  towards  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Her  image  stands  at  the 
entrance  of  every  village,  in  the  squares  and  public  places,  on  the 
margin  of  fountains,  on  the  highest  point  of  the  promontories,  and 
amid  the  orange- woods  which  clothe  the  hill -sides.  The  environs 
of  Bastia  are  covered  with  charming  little  Italian  chapels,  dedicated 
to  the  Annunciation,  or  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel.  On  the  day  of 
these  festivals,  which  happens  in  spring  or  summer,  people  desert  the 
city  to  go  visit  these  Madonnas,  which  are  reached  by  flowery  and 
odorous  pathways.  After  saying  their  prayers  to  the  Virgin,  each 
family  sits  down  to  a rur.al  collation  in  the  cool  shade  of  the  trees. 
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and  give  themselves  up  for  a time  to  innocent  amusement  and  social 
enjoyment. 

In  former  times,  Corsica  had  several  cathedrals ; most  of  them 
were  built  under  the  title  of  the  Assumption ; now,  the  most  solemn 
feast  of  Mary  is  that  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  It  is  preceded 
by  a no  vena,  and  is  ushered  in  by  the  ringing  of  bells  ; the  vessels 
are  full-rigged,  and  the  streets  are  strewn  with  myrtle.  A solemn 
procession  is  formed,  wherein  the  Brothers  of  the  Conception,  in 
penitential  garments,  and  with  lighted  torches  in  their  hands,  pre- 
cede the  statue  of  the  Virgin,  adorned  with  a crown  of  silver,  neck- 
laces and  bracelets  of  jewels.  The  procession  makes  the  circuit  of 
the  city  to  the  sound  of  martial  music,  whilst  Mary’s  altars,  profusely 
adorned  with  flowers,  illumine  the  holy  place  with  the  light  of  their 
thousand  tapers.  It  is  a true  Italian  festival,  radiant  with  light 
and  joy,  and  full  of  Religious  enthusiasm. 

In  the  country,  the  priest,  or,  perhaps,  some  venerable  old  man, 
recites  the  Rosary  every  evening,  just  as  the  village  bell  rings  out 
the  deaihheU  of  the  dying  day*  Sometimes  there  is  seen  in  the 
haze  of  distance,  on  the  point  of  a steep  rock,  a dark  figure,  leaning 
on  his  carbine ; it  is  an  outlaw,  who  risks  his  life  to  join  in  the 
common  prayer : for  the  Madonna  is  the  last  hope  of  these  fierce 
yet  believing  men,  who  wear  her  image  around  their  necks,  and 
ask  the  shepherds  in  her  name  for  a little  milk  and  some  black 
bread  to  sustain  their  miserable  existence.  Very  recently,  a young 
Corsican,  a companion  of  the  famous  brigand,  Santa  Lucia,  defend- 
ing himself,  though  wounded  and  alone,  against  a whole  regiment 
of  the  line  and  a posse  of  police,  invoked  the  Virgin  during  that 
desperate  struggle,  whilst  his  friends,  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the 
rock  which  was  his  last  refuge,  recited  for  him  the  prayers  for  the 
dying.  “ There  is  every  reason  to  believe,”  says  the  record  of  this 
affecting  scene,  “ that  the  last  thoughts  of  this  unhappy  young  man 
were  raised  to  God,  for  there  was  found  on  his  body  a small  medal 


Sqailla  di  Contano 

Che  paila  1 giorno  pianger,  che  si  muore. 

(Dante,  Purgat.,  1.  viii.) 
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of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  he  held  in  his  hands  while  his  parents 
and  friends  prayed  for  him.” 

On  the  30th  of  January,  1735,  the  nation  assembled  in  general 
conncil  at  Corte  to  form  a national  government,  after  having 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  republic  of  Genoa,  elected  the  Blessed 
Virgin  as  queen  of  Corsica,  and  carried  her  banner  during  the  last 
struggles  of  their  expiring  liberty.  The  two  Paolis,  Pascal  and 
Clement,  made  this  banner  respected,  being  both  devoted  servants 
of  Mary.*  Clement,  of  whose  history  little  is  said,  except  by  local 
tradition,  made  his  soldiers  recite  the  Rosary  on  their  hnees  before 
every  engagement.  Some  Englishmen,  amazed  at  this  custom, 
reminded  him,  on  several  occasions,  that  the  enemy  was  before 
them,  and  that  his  kneeling  soldiers  could  not  defend  themselves. 
“ Let  them  pray,  gentlemen,”  responded  Paoli  in  his  deep,  martial 
voice.  The  prayer  being  ended,  the  Corsicans  rose  like  lions,  and 
not  one  moved  an  inch  from  his  post,  for  soldiers  who  pray  know 
not  how  to  fly.  The  Vend^eans  taught  this  lesson  to  the  French 
republic. 

Pascal  Paoli  had  two  chapels  built  in  honour  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin : one  at  Pastoreccia,  near  Ponte-Nuovo,  the  theatre  of  that 
bloody  battle  which  destroyed  the  nationality  of  Corsica,  and  where 
many  of  his  friends  lost  their  lives ; the  other  at  Morosaglia,  near 
his  own  family  mansion.  During  his  exile,  he  built  a third  in  Eng- 
land. 

In  the  time  of  King  Theodore,  the  national  council  had  the 
words  Mon-stra  ie  esse  Matrem  stamped  on  their  issue  of  gold  and 
copper  coins. 

Napoleon  took  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  Holy  Virgin  was 
queen  of  his  native  country.  Whilst  he  was  yet  but  a simple 
officer,  he  testified  much  devotion  for  a French  Madonna  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Ursuline  Convent  at  Auxonne,  and  went  often  to  pray 
before  it.  This  statue  was  since  removed  to  the  parish  church, 
where  it  is  still  seen. 


* Pascal  Paoli  heard  mass  every  day  when  in  Corsica,  and  subsequently  in  England, 
in  a chapel  built  by  him  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Virgin. 
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The  saturnalia  of  the  Regency,  and  the  corrupt  reign  of  Louis 
XV,  bring  us  to  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
religion  was  blighted  by  the  pestiferous  breal^h  of  false  philosophy. 
The  revolution  of  1793  drove  the  Virgin  from  her  altaiB  and  God 
from  hb  temples.  The  order  was  given  to  close  the  churches  and 
demolish  every  thing  that  resembled  a Christian  shrine.  Alas ! it 
was  mournful  to  see  the  Calvaries  thrown  down,  and  the  poor  little 
Madonnas  shattered  to  pieces  where  they  modestly  sheltered  them- 
selves beneath  the  green  foliage  of  the  woods.  It  was  especially 
in  Lower  Brittany  that  devastation  reached  its  height.  “ We  may 
say,  without  exaggeration,”  says  M.  Emile  Souvestre  in  his  interest- 
ing work  on  the  Bretons,  “ that,  in  certain  places,  our  highways  are 
paved  with  saints — regularly  mamdamized  with  heads,  bodies,  and 
limbs  of  Christian  statues.”  Those  unhappy  days  saw  grievous 
profanations,  but  they  likewise  witnessed  instances  of  self-devoted- 
ness  that  would  have  done  honour  to  ancient  times.  Bretagne,  in 
particular,  offered  a resistance,  passive  indeed,  yet  firm  and  perse- 
vering so  as  to  tire  out  persecution  itself.  It  gave  way  neither  to 
fear  nor  anger.  The  Breton  peasant,  as  he  passed  the  empty  niches 
where  the  Madonnas  were  wont  to  stand,  took  off  his  broad  felt 
hat  piously  and  reverently,  and  went  his  way  sadly,  murmuring  a 
Hail  Mary.  On  Sunday,  he  sat  down  with  his  family  at  the  door 
of  their  dwelling,  and  remained  in  profound  silence,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  village  church*  where  he  had  so  often  invoked  Jesus 
and  Mary.  “ I will  pull  down  your  steeples,”  said  Jean-Bon  St. 
Andrd  to  the  mayor  of  a village,  “ so  that  you  may  have  nothing 
to  remind  you  of  your  former  superstitions.”  “ You  must  leave  us 
the  stars,  though,”  rejoined  the  peasant,  “ and  they  are  seen  farther 
off  than  our  steeple.”  Their  devotion,  surviving  their  altars, 
acquired  something  lofty  and  melancholy,  connected  by  sympathy 
with  the  religious  ruins  which  covered  the  land.  The  Virgin,  who 
had  disappeared  from  their  country  churches,  took  refuge  under 
their  cottage  roofs ; and  beneath  the  little  earthenware  statues,  an 
hundred  times  more  respected  than  the  lares  of  the  ancients,  was 
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seen  the  inscription — “ Holy  Mother  of  God,  vouchsafe  to  protect 
this  dwelling.”  And  I know  not  whether  a Vlme  would  have 
dared  to  break  that  image  thus  sheltered  in  the  household  sanc- 
tuary ; for  there  was  often  an  old  carbine  under  the  green  serge 
curtains  of  the  Breton  farmer;  and  if  Bretagne  is  the  land  of 
religious  sentiments,  it  is  also  that  of  strong  and  lasting  hatred. 
The  sterling  virtues  of  these  people  are  still  somewhat  tarnished 
by  the  Celtic  rust : for  instance,  the  Bretons  are  the  only  people  in 
Christendom  who  have  conceived  the  idea  of  associating  the  name 
of  the  merciful  Virgin  with  the  thought  of  vengeance,  and  of  rmsing 
chapels  to  her  imder  the  strange  and  rather  Druidical  title  of  Our 
Lady  of  Hatred* 

The  pilgrimages  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  were  not  discontinued  in 
Bretagne  during  the  reign  of  terror — they  merely  assumed  old 
Gallic  forms.  They  took  place  by  night,  through  dreary  wastes, 
where  the  menhirs  and  dolmens  of  the  na/melees  God  rose  gray  and 
mossy  and  spectral-looking.  Every  pilgrim  held  in  the  right  hand 
a rosarj’’ — in  the  left,  a torch ; and  all  these  pale  figures,  half  seen 
through  their  long  hair,  or  the  hanging  lappets  of  their  white  caps, 
passed  slowly  along  through  the  mists  of  night,  singing  a hymn  to 
the  Virgin.  Sometimes  it  happened  that  a party  of  republicans, 
concealed  in  the  skirt  of  a wood,  or  behind  a hedge,  would  fire 
upon  the  little  rustic  procession.  Yet  this  did  not  deter  the  Breton 
peasant  from  renewing  his  perilous  devotions  some  days  after.  In  | 
a neighbouring  province,  the  villagers  who  went  by  night  to  pray  I 
to  God  and  Our  Lady  in  some  lonely  ravine,  passed  through  the 
hamlets  occupied  by  the  revolutionary  soldiers  singing  hymns  to  | 
the  Virgin  set  to  republican  airs.  i 

During  all  this  time,  the  churches  in  the  cities  were  everywhere  ! 
pillaged.  Gold,  silver,  iron,  marble,  gratings,  and  wood-work,  were 
all  carried  off.  The  works  of  art  were  tom  fmm  the  walls,  the 
pictures  destroyed,  and  workmen  were  paid  high  wages  to  deface 
the  sculptures  from  the  vails  and  arches.  Even  the  clocks  were 

“ A chapel,  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  Hatred,  still  exists  near  Treguier,  and  the  [ 
people  still  continue  to  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  the  prayers  therein  offered  up.”  {Les  | 
Dcrniers  Bretons,  by  M.  Souvestre,  t.  ii.)  | 
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pulled  down  and  converted  into  coin,  and  this  patriotic  fabrication 
cost  the  State  (by  its  own  admission)  full  twenty  millions.* 

“Fools!”  said  La  Harpe,  addi'essing  the  perpetrators  of  these 
sacrilegious  crimes ; “ Fools ! is  faith  engraved  on  walls  ? is  religion 
painted  on  canvass  ? No,  it  is  in  the  heart,  which  you  cannot  reach ; 
in  the  conscience,  which  condemns  you  ; in  the  sight  of  the  whole 
world,  speaking  to  all  men;  in  heaven  where  it  shall  be  your  judge. 
Poor  imbecile  destroyers,  you  have  cried  ‘ victory !’ — where  is  now 
your  victory  ? Day  by  day,  you  are  convulsed  with  rage,  seeing 
the  multitudes  who  throng  our  temples : they  are  no  longer  rich, 
but  they  are  still  sacred ; they  are  bare  and  naked,  but  they  are 
full.  Pomp  has  disappeared,  but  worship  remains ; men  tread  there 
no  longer  on  marble,  and  costly  carpets,  but  they  kneel  on  the  cold 
pavement  and  weep  over  the  ruin8.f 

That  beautiful  hymn  to  Mary,  beginning  with 

“ Je  mets  ma  confiance,  Vierge,  en  votre  secoars,”! 

was  the  lay  of  the  scaffold.  In  1*793,  two  carts  full  of  poor  Royal- 
ist women,  for  whom  the  guillotine  was  preparing,  passed  through 
a civic  banquet  served  up  in  the  street  by  the  elect  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Madame  de  Montmorency-Laval,  venerable  from  her  virtue, 
and  respectable  because  of  her  illustrious  name,  was  in  one  of  these 
carts,  her  hands  tied  behind  her  back,  and  with  her  sixteen  of  her 
nuns — for  she  was  abbess  of  the  Carmelites  of  Montmartre,  a reli- 
gious order  founded  in  the  East  under  the  patronage  of  Mary,  as 
we  have  elsewhere  mentioned.  These  holy  daughters  of  the  Virgin, 
whom  the  revolutionary  tempest  had  cast  on  the  stormy  sea  of  the 
world,  to  perish  there,  were  singing  the  prayer  of  the  Vendeeans, 
the  hymn  of  their  patroness,  as  calmly  as  though  they  were  still 
hidden  beneath  their  snowy  veils  in  the  choir  of  their  beautiful 
church.  Could  they  not  be  permitted  to  sing  it  in  peace, — and 
they  about  to  die  ? The  hideous  fury  of  the  wretches  who  dis- 
graced the  republic  is  aroused  by  the  hearing  of  that  pious  chant ; 


* La  Harpe,  du  Fanaikisme  dans  la  longue  revolutions  p.  49. 
t Ibid.,  p.  41. 

X “ Virgin  1 in  thee  I place  my  trust  I" 
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an  hundred  ruflSans  in  red  caps  rush  towards  the  carts,  brandishing 
their  sticks,  and  crying,  “ Silence  the  nuns ! Let  them  sing  the 
MarseQXalse ! Let  them  obey  the  people  ! Come  ! the  Marseil- 
laise^ instantly !”  The  daughters  of  Mary  continued  their  sweet 
canticle  as  though  they  heard  not  these  fierce  vociferations.  Exas- 
perated by  this  passive  resistance,  which  they  did  not  at  all  expect, 
these  ferocious  bandits  stopped  the  horses,  with  the  most  fearful 
oaths  and  imprecations,  and  would  have  struck  down  these  poor 
defenceless  females  who  were  so  soon  to  die ; but  there  is  still  so 
much  honour  and  chivalry  in  the  French  people,  even  when  going 
astray,  that  others  of  the  republicans  pressed  forward,  crying,  “ No 
murder!  Would  you  kill  women  ?”  Then  a terrible  struggle  took 
place  around  the  carts.  A young  patriot  in  a Phrygian  bonnet 
snatched  a sabre  from  one  of  the  archers,  and  planting  himself 
close  to  the  cart  wherein  the  terrified  Carmelites  pressed  around 
their  venerable  abbess,  he  succeeded  in  parrying  the  blows  destined 
for  them,  defending  himself  and  them  with  as  much  courage  as 
coolness.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts,  one  of  the  nuns 
received  a sabre-wound  in  the  breast.  Her  life  was  ebbing  fast 
away,  the  blood  flowed  profusely  over  her  black  robe,  and  the  pale- 
ness of  death  soon  overspread  her  mild,  sw’eet  features.  “ Bless  me, 
oh  holy  saint,  who  will  soon  be  in  heaven  !”  cried  a woman  from 
the  crowd,  throwing  herself  on  her  knees  before  the  expiring  nun. 
“ Be  you  blessed !”  replied  the  daughter  of  Carmel  in  a failing  voice. 
“ And  you,  who  have  defended  us  on  our  way  to  death,”  she  con- 
tinued, presenting  her  valuable  rosary  to  the  softened  republican, 
“ accept  this  token  of  gratitude.” 

The  carts  moved  foi-ward  once  more,  and  the  pious  chant  was 
resumed ; when  it  ceased,  the  hearts  of  the  martyrs  had  ceased  to 
beat,  and  Mary  had  taken  her  faithful  servants  to  her  bosom. 

The  revolutionary  vortex  swallowed  up  the  religions  orders  con- 
secrated to  Maiy,  as  the  stormy  wind  sweeps  away  many  useful 
plants.  But  that  of  the  Carmelites  left  behind  something  like  the 
perfume  of  the  withered  rose,  a fragrant  and  balsamic  water  which 
bears  its  name. 

Of  seventeen  hundred  thousand  sacred  buildings  which  covered 
the  soil  of  France,  each  of  which  had  an  altar  to  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
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there  remained  barely  two  thousand  churches  worthy  the  attention 
of  the  artist  or  the  antiquary ; the  others — sold,  bought,  pillaged, 
destroyed,  cast  into  the  oven  to  make  quick-lime — ^left  only  some 
mournful  ruins,  sad  subjects  for  contemplation ! “ Behold,  then,” 

exclaims  M.  Jules  Janin,  with  generous  indignation,  “behold,  then, 
the  result  of  so  much  money,  so  much  patience,  so  much  genius,  . 
heaps  of  mouldering  ruins ! Tliey  have  disgraced  the  cities.  De- 
prived of  these  master-pieces  of  art,  what  does  a community  of  men 
resemble  ? it  is  no  longer  a city — it  is  an  ant-hill.  They  have  dis- 
figured the  landscape  which  was  so  adorned  by  these  turrets,  and 
spires,  and  lofty  walls.  What  they  could  not  destroy,  they  have 
marred  and  defaced.  Of  the  noblest  Gothic  towers  they  have 
made  shops,  and  stables  of  the  purest  ogival  churches.  That  fabu- 
lous period  was  so  perverse,  and  so  infinite  in  its  destroying  genius, 
that  one  can  hardly  realize  it.”* 

The  devotion  to  Mary,  which  had  slumbered  for  a while  in 
France,  soon  began  to  awake,  and  insensibly  resumed  its  soothing 
influence  on  the  souls  of  men.  Napoleon,  faithful  to  his  early  im- 
pressions, chose  the  day  of  the  Assumption  for  his  own  patronal 
feast,  and  made  it  the  greatest  festival  of  the  empire.  The  pro- 
cessions, the  crosses,  the  white  banners,  and  the  sacred  songs,  soon 
reappeared  in  those  fair  Gothic  churches  whose  bare  walls  and 
poor  altara  recalled  the  days  of  the  primitive  Church  ; whilst  their 
dazzling  lights  and  slender  pillars  and  cloud-piercing  spires  spoke 
of  the  chivalrous  period  of  the  ages  of  faith.  All  who  had  suf- 
fered, all  who  had  groaned  or  trembled,  under  the  fearful  Reign  of 
Terror,  came  to  kneel  at  Mary’s  feet : the  religious  reaction  was 
energetic,  immense,  and  was  felt  alike  in  the  city  and  the  hamlet. 
The  Virgin  had  again  her  rustic  altars  in  the  depth  of  the  woods. 
Her  shrines,  where  for  long  years  nought  had  been  heard  save  the 
singing  of  birds  or  the  humming  of  bees,  aga,in  resounded  with 
the  pilgrim’s  hymn.  The  Restoration,  by  re-establishing  the  pro- 
cessions of  the  Vow  of  Louis  XIH,  placed  France  once  more  under 
the  dominion  of  Mary.  A gigantic  stride  was  made  in  the  devo- 


* M.  Jules  Janin,  la  Normandie. 
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tion  to  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  all  France  consecrated  to  the 
Virgin  the  month  of  flowem,  now  piously  and  poetically  named  the 
Month  of  Mary.  The  higher  classes  gave  the  example  of  devotion 
to  the  Virgin ; the  descendants  of  the  valorous  knights  and  stately 
nobles,  who  built  so  many  chapels  and  monasteries  for  her,  delight 
to  honour  her  now  as  she  was  honoured  in  the  good  old  times. 
First  in  this  pious  work  was  the  virtuous  queen  Marie-Amelie. 

In  France,  the  devotion  to  Mary  is  tender,  but  respectful ; the 
French  always  behold  the  Virgin  as  she  is  in  heaven,  and  honour 
her  accordingly.  In  Italy,  the  devotion  to  the  Madonna  has  some- 
thing more  ardent,  and  at  the  same  time  more  familiar.  From  his 
cradle,  the  Italian  has  before  his  eyes  those  graceful  images  which 
remind  him  only  of  Mary’s  goodness  and  mercy ; she  is  the  pro- 
tectress of  childhood,  the  dream  of  youth,  the  last  refuge  of  the 
sinner ; the  thought  of  her  is  uppermost  in  all  the  religious  festivals, 
like  the  rose  of  the  Nenuphar  over  the  deep  waters ; the  fiery  Italian 
sees  her  every  where,  blesses  her  for  every  good,  and  w-hen  his 
prayer  is  not  granted,  far  from  blaming  Mary,  he  says,  striking  his 
breast,  “ It  is  my  fault ! The  Madonna  will  not  hear  me  because  I 
am  so  great  a sinner  1”  What  admirable  faith  is  that ! what  truly 
ChiTstian  faith ! for  in  such  a case  the  heathens  would  drag  their 
gods  through  the  mire. 

The  devotion  to  the  Virgin  is  still  as  fervent  in  modern  Italy  as 
when  it  brought  forth  the  Duomo  of  Pisa,  that  beautiful  cathedral 
of  Mary,  the  bronze  gates  of  which,  executed  on  the  design  of 
John  of  Bologna,  represent  the  principal  scenes  of  the  life  of  Our 
Lord  and  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  ; Our  Lady  of  Flowers,  the  sump- 
tuous metropolitan  church  of  Florence,  resembling  a mountain  of 
marble  of  various  colours,  cut  in  the  form  of  a Latin  cross ; and 
many  other  master-pieces  of  Christian  art — a period  the  most 
illustrious  in  Italian  history ! 

Landing  at  Genoa,  so  justly  called  the  Superb,  “seeming,”  says 
Madame  de  Stael,  “ as  though  it  were  built  for  a congress  of 
Mngs,”  the  first  thing  that  strikes  the  eye  is  the  devotion  of  the 
Genoese  to  the  Holy  Virgin.  At  every  angle  of  those  “ streets 
of  palaces,”  filled  with  men  in  their  picturesque  costume,  and 
women  in  long  white  veils,  there  stands  a graceful  Madonna 
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painted  or  sculptured,  protecting  all  the  neighbourhood.  All  day 
it  is  perfumed  with  the  sweet  scent  of  myrtle  or  jessamine  ; in  the 
evening  it  is  illumined  by  a lamp,  and  numerous  groups  kneel  before 
it  reciting  the  Litany.  It  is  still  as  in  the  days  when  Andrea 
Doria  said  his  Office  on  board  his  galleys,  and  on  the  gates  of  the 
stately  city  may  still  be  read,  Gittd  di  Maria.  There  are  even 
now  no  less  than  fifty  chapels  in  Genoa  consecrated  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin. 

Venice,  the  peerless  queen  of  the  Adriatic,  never  sent  a bark 
out  to  Sea  without  decorating  it  with  the  sacred  image  of  Mary. 
During  the  cholera  she  took  refuge  in  the  merciful  bosoin  of  Our 
Lady  of  Safety,  whom  she  invokes,  in  great  calamities,  even  in 
preference  to  her  patron  St.  Mai'k,  and  offered  to  her,  on  that 
occasion,  a superb  silver  lamp  weighing  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
pounds,  richly  chased  and  ornamented.  The  beautiful  church  of 
Mary,  where  this  offering  was  hung  up,  owes  its  origin  to  a favour 
of  a similar  kind.  It  was  erected  in  1531,  on  the  site  of  a house 
wherein  the  plague  had  first  broken  out,  the  city  being  then  de- 
livered from  that  terrible  scourge  by  the  all-powerful  intercession 
of  Mary.  In  the  centre  of  the  cupola  was  the  noble  inscription — 
noble  in  its  simplicity : TTride  origo^  inde  sdlvs. 

The  Tuscans  have  a most  tender  veneration  for  the  Madonna. 
On  the  roads  .jand  bridges,  in  the  streets  and  in  the  houses,  her 
sweet  image  is  every  where  found  smiling  on  the  passer-by  as  he 
bows  his  head  before  her,  and  seeming  to  participate  in  every 
joyful  domestic  event.  The  <x>ntadim  around  the  charming  city 
of  Florence  come  down  from  the  woody  heights  which  surround  it 
in  a semicircle,  on  every  feast  of  the  Virgin,  leading  a mule 
elegantly  harnessed,  and  carrying  a basket  full  of  the  finest  grapes, 
some  small  sheaves  of  wheat,  and  some  branches^  of  the  orange- 
tree  and  pomegranate  laden  with  fruit  or  flowers^  Dressed  in 
their  holiday  garb,  they  traverse  the  city  in  procession^  and  come 
to  deposit  their  fruits  and  flowers  at  the  foot  of  the  Virgin’s  altarl 

When  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  a model  sovereign,,  returned 
to  his  states,  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  his  first  care  was  to  repair  to 
the  church  Santa  MaHa  SMa  Numiatd.,  where  nuinbers  of  people 
go  every  day  to  visit  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  said  to  have  been 
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finished  by  an  angel.  In  gratitude  for  his  unhoped-for  restoration, 
the  excellent  prince  suspended  a lamp  of  the  rarest  workmanship 
in  Mary’s  chapel. 

Home  is  no  less  devout  to  the  Madonna  than  Florence.  Pass 
when  you  will  through  the  city,  you  will  find  groups  of  Romans 
kneeling  before  the  Madonna,  praying  with  a fervour  and  an  ear- 
nestness truly  remai’kable.  In  the  streets,  on  the  public  places, 
and  in  the  houses,  her  image  is  seen  with  a lamp  of  the  purest  of 
oil  burning  before  it ; the  poor,  as  well  as  the  rich,  go  to  this 
expense,  and  would  deprive  themselves  of  bread  to  provide  the  oil. 
It  is  both  edifying  and  picturesque  to  see  a street  in  Rome  lit  up 
by  thousands  of  luminous  points  like  the  lucioU  of  Italy,  and 
resounding  with  the  simple  music  of  the  Calabrian  or  Abruzzian 
pifferari.  These  mountain-minstrels  attract  a great  concourse  of 
the  faithful  around  the  Madonnas  at  all  times,  but  especially  in 
Advent ; for  it  seems  as  though  they  wished  to  introduce,  by  their 
pastoral  strains,  the  feast  of  the  shepherds,  the  holy  night  of 
Christmas. 

It  is  especially  on  the  day  of  the  Assumption  that  the  ardent 
devotion  of  the  Romans  for  Mary  is  manifested.  On  that  day  all 
the  churches  are  deserted  for  that  of  St.  Mary  Major,  the  royal 
church,  with  walls  of  Parian  marble.  The  villa  of  the  noble  is 
abandoned,  with  its  healthful  air  and  refreshing  shades ; Varia 
cattiva  prevails  in  Rome,  and  with  it  fever;  but  what  of  that? 
They  would  go  even  though  the  plague  were  there.  Is  not  the 
Madonna  more  powerful  to  save  than  either  fever  or  plague  is  to 
destroy  ? What  pious  confidence,  and  how  truly  wonderful  is  such 
faith  in  these  days  of  ours  ! The  Roman  people  are  assembled  en 
masse  on  the  streets  and  squares  around  the  superb  church,  which  is 
adorned  with  all  possible  splendour  for  this  festival.  The  men  are 
clothed  in  their  picturesque  costume  of  blue  velvet ; the  women  are 
bedecked  with  their  coral  necklaces,  and  their  jet  black  hair  is 
fastened  up  with  a gold  or  silver  pin  under  a graceful  white  dra- 
pery. Every  one  carries  a large  bunch  of  the  most  beautiful 
flowers  as  an  ofiering  to  the  Madonna.  That  immense  crowd  of 
believers  kneels  in  the  hot  dust,  parched  by  the  fervid  sun  of  Italy, 
or  stand  in  the  shade  of  the  adjacent  houses.  The  Italians,  natu- 
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rally  noisy,  and  given  to  gesticulation,  forget  on  those  occasions 
their  wonted  habits : one  thought  engrosses  their  mind,  and  that  is 
prayer;  and  how  well  they  do  understand  prayer!  They  pray 
with  look,  gesture,  lips,  heart,  and  do  indeed  pour  out  their  soul  at 
Mary’s  feet. 

When  the  Pope  has  finished  the  holy  sacrifice,  and  solemnly 
blessed  the  kneeling  multitude,  the  immense  doors  of  the  church 
are  thrown  open  to  admit  the  crowd,  who  fill  it  with  sweet  music 
and  fragi*ant  fiowers.  When  evening  comes,  the  whole  city  is 
illuminated,  and  all  Rome  prays  in  the  street.  Every  one  throngs 
without  distinction,  without  privilege,  with  a fraternity  worthy  of 
the  golden  age,  around  his  own  Madonna,  the  Madonna  of  the 
district.  For  this  purpose,  the  prince  leaves  his  marble  palace,  the 
ailisan  his  workshop,  and  the  maiden  her  father’s  roof,  all  to  join 
in  prayer  with  touching  fervour.  The  women  say  the  rosary,  the 
men  chant  the  litany ; sometimes  one  of  those  fine  Italian  voices, 
of  heavenly  sweetness,  sings  a hymn  to  Mary,  and  all  are  silent  to 
hear ; but  that  silence  is  itself  a mental  prayer  to  the  Virgin. 

“ I shall  remember  all  my  life,”  says  a modern  traveller,  “ the 
beauteous  festival  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  evening 
of  the  8th  of  September,  on  the  Place  de  Navona,  where  from  ten 
to  twenty  thousand  persons  were  congregated.  The  image  of  the 
Madonna,  splendidly  illuminated,  presided  over  the  popular  festivi- 
ties, as  was  manifest  from  the  decency,  the  reserve,  and  the  half- 
seriousness every  where  seen  ; the  dwelling  of  a numerous  family, 
submissive  all  to  the  paternal  control,  can  alone  give  the  idea  of 
such  serenity  amid  the  excitement  of  public  rejoicing ; this  was 
apparent  even  at  the  moment  when  the  crowd  dispersed  after  the 
fire-works.  I thought  it  afibrded  a fair  proof  of  the  wisdom  and 
mildness  of  the  pontifical  government.” 

In  Naples,  the  devotion  to  the  Virgin  blooms  ever  with  the 
freshness  and  the  beauty  of  a full-blown  lily.  The  feasts  of  the 
Madonna  are  popular  festivals,  full  of  joyful  enthusiasm;  her 
churches,  of  which  there  are  no  less  than  fourteen  in  the  city  of 
Naples  alone,  unite  within  themselves  all  that  is  grandest  and  most 
luxurious  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture ; the  chapels  of 
Mary,  all  rich  and  beautiful,  are  adorned  with  lapis-lazuli,  topazes. 
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jasper,  and  other  precious  stones.  In  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Muova,  the  miraculous  image  of  the  Madonna  deUe  Grazie  is  | 
placed  under  a canopy  of  silver  all  covered  with  jewels.  On  ’ 
Mount  Pausilippo  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Fortunata  replaces  |l 
an  ancient  temple  of  Fortune,  where  the  heathens  w^ere  wont  to  ' 
hang  their  offerings.  Mount  Rulignano  is  crowned  by  one  of  the  i 
most  beautiful  of  Mary’s  churches.  Five  of  the  suburbs  of  Naples  |, 
bear  the  bame  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  To  her  the  Neapolitans  jl 
have  also  consecrated  Vesuvius,  whose  base  resembles  the  gardens  j 
of  Armida,  and  its  summit  one  of  hell’s  gates,  opening  on  a dieaiy 
chaos.  When  the  crater  vomits  forth  its  torrents  of  burning  lava,  | 
and  the  whole  bay  is  illuminated  in  the  middle  of  a dark  night,  as  | 
though  the  last  fire  foretold  by  the  sibyls  were  about  to  destroy  p 
our  little  planet,  the  terrified  Neapolitan  prays  to  Mary  and  forgets 
his  alarm,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  hamlets  run  to  !j 
meet  the  fiery  stream  of  lava  with  images  of  the  MadoMBia,  which  || 
they  hold  out  to  bar  its  progress. 

Sicily  is  still,  as  well  as  Sardinia,  a land  essentially  Catholic. 

The  devotion  to  Mary  is  particularly  popular  in  Palermo  and 
Messina ; in  the  latter  city,  the  noble  cathedral  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  by  the  Norman  kings,  is  still  in  existence ; only  that  the 
campanile  and  the  spire  of  the  principal  tower  were  destroyed  by  ■ 
the  great  earthquake  of  ItSS,  and  the  Sicilians  have  never  set  , 
about  rebuilding  them.  | 

In  Piedmont  and  Savoy  Our  Lady  is  still  religiously  honoured. 

In  1669  King  Charles  Emmanuel  declared  the  mother  of  God 
principal  patroness  of  his  house  and  of  his  states,  and  that  declara- 
tion  has  been  frequently  renewed  by  the  pious  successora  of  that 
prince. 

Even  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  veneration  of 
Mary  was  universal  in  Spain.  In  the  cathedral  of  Toledo,  placed 
under  the  invocation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  chapel  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Sanctuary  Sagrarrio)  was  of  wonderful  richness 
and  beauty.  It  was  of  octagonal  form ; its  pillars  and  pavements 
were  of  marble ; in  the  niches  were  seen  golden  vases  enriched 
with  diamonds,  and  other  gems  of  great  value.  The  statue  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  was  of  solid  silver,  and  she  was  seated  on  a throne 
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of  the  same  metal,  with  an  Infant  Jesus  in  her  arms  twelve  inches 
high,  formed  of  massive  gold,  incrusted  with  diamonds.  The 
cathedral  of  Seville  had  its  famous  chapel.  Our  Lady  of  Kings, 
built  by  St.  Ferdinand,  the  splendour  of  which  was  so  great  that 
it  was  reckoned  the  most  magnificent  chapel  in  the  world.  The 
chapel  of  the  Presentation,  in  Burgos,  was  almost  as  celebrated. 
In  Madrid,  the  church  of  Our  Lady  of  Almemada  is  one  of  the 
most  splendid  in  the  city ; to  this  Madonna  is  ascribed  the  dis- 
covery of  a quantity  of  com  found  by  a providential  chance  in  the 
vaults  of  a tower,  just  as  the  city,  besieged  by  the  Moors,  was 
about  to  surrender  for  want  of  provisions.  The  miraculous  fact  is 
still  painted  in  fresco  on  the  walls  of  Our  Lady’s  chapel,  but  we  doubt 
whether  the  altar  and  the  balustrade  of  solid  silver  are  still  there. 

About  a quarter  of  a league  from  Madrid,  in  a vast  Dominican 
convent,  (now  doubtless  deserted,  like  many  others,)  was  the 
miraculous  image  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Bush,  (d’Atocha^  a black 
Madonna,  usually  dressed  in  weeds  ; this  is  a custom  peculiar  to  the 
place,  as  far  as  we  know,  but  on  solemn  feasts  the  statue  was 
arrayed  in  queenly  garments,  studded  with  large  jewels.  Her 
chapel,  gloomy  in  its  structure,  was  lit  by  an  hundred  lamps  of 
massive  gold  and  silver.  The  Catholic  kings  had  their  gallery  in 
this  chapel  with  a screen  in  front.  It  was  there,  too,  that  the  Te 
Deum  of  victory  was  sung. 

Charles  III.,  king  of  Spain,  founded  an  order  of  knighthood  in 
honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  whom  he  declared  universal patrona 
de  Espana  i Indias,  (universal  patroness  of  Sj)ain  and  the  Indies.) 

At  present,  the  fair  moon  of  Christianity  is  somewhat  obscured 
in  Spain,  but  the  cloud  shall  pass  away,  and  the  Blessed  Virgin 
shall  speedily  recover  her  rights  of  supremacy  over  that  most 
Catholic  and  most  chivalrous  nation.  "We  hope,  like  the  Spanish 
doctor  who  has  done  us  the  honour  of  translating  this  work,  that 
posterity  will  add  many  a luminous  page  to  the  Spanish  portion  of 
this  history. 

In  Portugal,  where  Mary  has  reigned  as  queen  from  the  time  of 
Alphonso  the  Krst,  the  devotion  to  her  is  still  national  and  flour- 
ishing ; she  is  the  first  godmother  of  all  female  children,  and  her 
images  are  venerated  in  rich  and  beautiful  chapels. 
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England,  that  land  of  hydra.headed  heresy,  begins  at  last  to  1 
turn  her  head  towards  Rome;  numerous  Catholic  churches  are 
being  erected  in  every  county,  under  the  title  of  chapels.  In 
Ireland,  bonfires  have  been  recently  kindled  on  every  hill  to  cele-  j 
brate,  in  the  ancient  manner,  a miracle  obtained  after  a Novena  to  : 
the  Virgin — ^the  marvellous  liberation  of  O’Connell. 

The  Belgians  are  still,  as  they  have  ever  been,  pre-eminently 
devout  to  Mary  ; they  make  pilgrimages  to  her  shrines,  and  conse-  |, 
crate  to  her  the  most  beautiful  chapels  of  their  noble  Gothic  j 
cathedrals. 

The  Tyrolese  adorn  the  walls  of  their  houses  with  scenes  taken 
from  the  life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

Bohemia,  rich  and  tranquil,  multiplies  images  of  the  Mother  of 
God  on  its  highways  and  in  its  towns.  Here  and  there  through 
the  country,  a modest  chapel,  dedicated  to  Mary,  (and  serving  at 
once  as  a house  of  prayer  and  a place  of  rest,)  rears  its  pointed 
roof,  surmounted  by  a cross,  as  if  to  notify  the  traveller  that  he  i 
will  there  find  shelter  from  sun  or  rain,  and  the  call  is  always 
religiously  heard. 

Austria,  with  its  pure  and  simple  morals,  its  religious  and  poeti- 
cal tendencies,  remains  ever  faithful  to  Mary,  and  nowhere  have 
the  sacred  ceremonies  of  her  devotion  a more  serious  or  touching 
character. 

Poland  is  still  and  always  the  kingdom  of  the  Blessed  Vir^n,  ! 

whom  the  Poles,  since  1655,  invoke  in  their  Litanies  as  Benina 
Cedi  el  PolonicB.  Her  image  is  hung  around  the  necks  of  their 
children,  and  Polish  warriors,  fonnerly,  wore  it  as  a precious  pre- 
servative against  danger.  Ladies  of  rank  have,  in  their  apart- 
ments, an  oratory  adorned  with  the  portrait  of  the  Virgin,  and 
these  proud  Polish  nobles,  the  proudest  in  all  Europe,  never  failed, 
at  Christmas  times,  to  hang  in  a conspicuous  part  of  the  sumptuous 
banquet-hall  a sheaf  of  straw,  in  memory  of  the  utter  poverty  of 
Jesus  and  Mary  in  the  stable  of  Bethlehem. 

The  Lithuanians  are  the  youngest  nation  of  Mary’s  children  in 
Europe,  according  to  the  order  of  time,  as  they  were  only  converted 
in  the  fifteenth  centuiy ; but  they  too  have  remained  faithful  to 
her,  notwithstanding  all  the  eflbrts  of  Protestantism,  which  fell  to 
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the  ground  amongst  them  as  soon  as  it  spoke  of  suppressing  the 
popular  devotion  to  Mary.  Faithful  to  the  ancient  customs  of 
their  country,  the  Lithuanian  women  still  celebrate  the  return  of 
spring  and  the  close  of  autumn  under  the  auspices  of  Mary  ; it  is 
on  her  altars  that  they  deposit  the  violets  which  they  go  far  and 
near  to  gather  the  first  morning  of  spring,  before  sunrise  ; and  it  is 
also  her  whom  they  invoke,  seated  around  the  last  sheaf,  while 
their  dexterous  fingers  weave  fioral  hieroglyphics,  giving,  as  in  the 
East,  a thought  to  every  Ifeaf  and  a symbol  to  every  plant.  These 
simple  Lithuanians  are  passionately  fond  of  their  woods  and  fields, 
and  especially  of  the  fair  flowers  w'hich  the  poorest  of  them  culti- 
vate, but  they  love  the  Blessed  Virgin  better  than  all  these. 

The  Russians,  who  follow  the  rites  of  the  Greek  Church,  profess 
the  greatest  veneration  for  the  Virgin ; as  far  off  as  they  can  see 
her  image  they  prostrate  themselves  several  times,  crossing  them- 
selves with  extreme  rapidity.  In  Moscow,  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
Kremlin  is  decorated  with  a statue  of  the  Virgin,  to  which  miracles 
are  ascribed ; it  is  guarded  by  two  sentinels  night  and  day,  and  the 
people  never  fail  to  uncover  their  heads  in  passing  this  sacred 
image. 

The  Czars  were  formerly  crowned  in  the  splendid  Muscovite 
cathedral  of  the  Assumption,  where  the  bodies  of  the  Russian 
patriarchs  are  laid.  The  wall  around  the  sanctuary  was  sheeted 
with  gold  and  silver.  The  sacred  vessels  and  the  episcopal  vest- 
ments of  this  cathedral  are  still  wonderfully  rich ; the  image  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  placed  in  a heavy  gilt  frame  at  the  end  of  this 
church,  figures  in  the  processions,  mounted  on  a superb  coach  all 
covered  with  mirrors,  like  the  carriages  formerly  seen  in  France 
at  the  consecration  of  the  kings.  This  modem  car  of  triumph  is 
drawn  slowly  along  by  four  horses  richly  caparisoned. 

The  Greeks,  although  schismatic,  have  still  the  same  respect  for 
the  Panagia  / in  the  Morea  there  are  several  convents  dedicated 
to  Mary ; the  most  famous  is  that  of  the  Assumption,  on  Mount 
Cylene,  a few  hours’  journey  from  the  famous  cascade  of  the 
Styx,  now  called  Mavronero.  This  convent  has  a miraculous  image 
of  Mary,  which  was  given  it  in  the  eighth  century  by  an  imperial 
princess  of  Constantinople,  named  Euphrosine ; it  is  nearly  all 
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built  within  a large  cavern  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high,  and 
as  many  wide^  The  entrance  is  reached  by  a steep  and  narrow  > 
path  winding  al^g  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and,  like  a fortress  j 
of  the  middle  ages,  it  is  defended  by  a gate  and  an  iron  portcullis, 
together  with  ^ lateral  wall  pierced  with  numerous  loop-holes  and  | 
furnished  with  four  pieces  of  cannon.  This  narrow  path,  in  which  I' 
the  winter  torrents  make  every  year  large  breaches,  is  yet  the  only  Ij 
way  of  Reaching  the  convent ; hence  this  sacred  asylum,  where  the  ^ 
Panagia\9a  been  invoked  for  ages  by  the  Hellenes,  is  considered  I 
impregnable.  In  the  last  war  of  independence,  the  famous  Ibrahim  i; 
tried  to  take  it,  but  in  vain.  The  three  hundred  monks  who  dwell  I 
, in  it,  becoming  soldiers  from  necessity,  were  well  able  to  defend  i( 
the  altar  of  their  patroness.  i 

The  life  of  these  Caloyers,  as  they  are  called  by  the  Mussulmans, 
is  simple  and  pure  as  in  the  time  of  their  ancient  foundation. 
They  enjoy  a complete  independence;  they  are  laborious  and  j 
robust,  and,  as  worthy  servants  of  the  compassionate  Virgin,  they  I' 
have  ever  extended  a helping  hand  to  the  suffering  or  the  op-  j| 
pressed.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the  monks  of  Thessalia  and  |j 
Phocida  found  an  asylum  in  the  convent  of  the  Assumption,  when,  j' 
pursued  by  the  Turks,  they  fled  from  their  beloved  country  with-  1 1 

out  a hope  of  seeing  it  again.  Again,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  J 

the  poor  monks  who  escaped  the  massacre  of  Constantinople,  took  j 
refuge  in  this  convent.  Finally,  in  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  when  ' 
the  ruinous  war  which  followed  the  insurrection  of  the  Morea  had 
destroyed  all  around  them,  it  was  the  Christian  conduct  of  these  , 
religious  towards  the  Turks  of  Calavrita,  their  prayers  and  the  | 
sacrifice  which  they  made  of  a portion  of  their  wealth,  that  ena* 
bled  them-  to  save  from  apostacy  or  death  a great  number  of  the  i 
Greeks  of  Achaia.  [ 

The  Klephts,  those  bold  mountaineers  who  have  so  long  kept  i 
the  Turks  at  bay,  are  no  less  devout  to  the  Panagia  than  the 
people  of  the  Morea.  For  ages  long  they  have  had  no  other 
places  of  prayer  than  some  ruined  chapels  which  they  believe 
haunted  by  vampires,  or  some  rock-hewn  oratory  under  the  patro- 
nage of  the  Virgin.  They  are  sometimes  seen,  at  the  dawn  of 
day,  climbing  the  loftiest  ci’est  of  their  steep  mountains,  with  their 
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crooked  poignard  in  their  belt,  and  their  long  gun  slung  over  their 
shoulder,  going  to  hear  mass,  or  perhaps  simply  to  pray  in  some 
lonely  chapel  overhanging  frightful  precipices,  the  very  sight  of 
which  would  make  a Turkish  soldier  shudder.  There  it  was  that 
they  went  to  hang  the  offerings  promised  to  the  Panagia  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  and  always  faithfully  given.  These  gifts  were 
often  articles  of  value  wrested  from  the  Turk  with  sword  and 
steel,  and  were  regarded  with  the  most  religious  reverence ; public 
devotion  was  their  safeguard,  and  no  matter  how  great  might  be 
his  distress,  no  Klepht  would  ever  think  of  purloining  the  least 
of  these  things,  which  became  sacred  in  his  eyes.  M.  de  Houque- 
ville,  in  his  Travels  in  Greece^  relates  an  incident  of  a brigand 
chief  who,  having  taken  some  of  these  ex-voto  from  a chapel  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin,  near  Vonitza,  was  given  up  by  his  own  band 
to  Ali-Pacha,  by  whose  order  he  was  hung.  The  practice  of 
making  distant  pilgrimages,  difficult  as  it  was  for  men  placed  in 
the  position  of  the  Klephts,  was  still  far  from  being  unknown  to 
them.  The  famous  partisan,  Blachavas,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six, 
set  out  on  foot  for  Jerusalem,  his  musket  on  his  shoulder,  followed 
by  his  lieutenant,  and  died,  as  he  appears  to  have  wished,  in  the 
Holy  Land.* 

Mount  Athos,  named  by  the  modern  Greeks  Ilagion  Oros,  (the 
holy  mountain,)  still  belongs  to  Mary,  as  it  did  in  the  time  of  the 
firet  Caesars  of  Byzantium. 

The  islands  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Archipelago  contain  nu- 
merous,  though  poor,  convents  of  Mary ; the  bells  of  these  Greek 
monasteries  are  suspended  from  the  trunk  of  some  huge  cypress, 
which  stands  in  spectral  gloom  near  a church  or  cemetery.  In 
Scio,  the  fairest  of  those  islands,  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  were 
Catholic.  Being  mildly  governed,  thanks  to  the  powerful  protec- 
tion of  the  Sultana  Valida,  that  charming  island  kept  its  religion, 
its  gaiety,  and  its  refreshing  shades.  The  stranger  was  welcomed 
there  with  branches  laden  with  fruits,  and  when  he  departed  they 
offered  him  flowers  in  remembrance  of  hospitality.  Nothing  could 
equal  the  pomp  of  its  festivals : it  had  its  Catholic  archons,  like 


* Fauriel,  Popular  Songs  of  Greece. 
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Athens  of  old ; its  m^dens  were  pure  and  fair  as  the  smile  of  !| 
Mary,  their  beloved  Panagia.  . . . The  revolution  broke  out  ...  |' 

all  this  peace,  all  this  joy,  ended  in  a massacre  . . . three  hundred  | 

young  girls,  the  fairest  in  the  island,  were  mercilessly  slaughtered  i, 
on  the  sea-shore  by  the  fierce  Osman  soldiers.  They  fell,  one  after 
the  other,  their  hands  joined  and  their  eyes  raised  to  heaven,  in- 
Yoking  that  Virgin  mother  who  failed  not  to  avenge  them.  Ali-  | 
Pacha,  the  tiger  who  ordered  this  brutal  massacre,  was  burned 
soon  after  by  the  intrepid  Canaris,  he  and  his  vessels,  and  came  to  ’ 

die  miserably  on  that  very  strand  which  he  had  crimsoned  with  jj 

blood,  and  the  conqueror  did  public  homage  to  the  Virgin  for  his 
victory. 

In  Anatolia  and  the  adjacent  isles,  in  Cyprus  and  in  Tenedos, 
the  Greek  race  have  maintained  in  all  its  fervour  their  devotion  to  ij 
the  Virgin,  Mahomet  prevailed  in  the  cities;  but  high  on  the  ,| 
mountain-tops,  in  the  region  of  clouds,  the  sacred  banner  of  the  ij 
Panagia  waves  over  many  a convent.  Some  of  the  Hellenes  have 
forgotten  the  language  of  Demosthenes  and  Isocrates,  but  not  the  j 

Gospel,  nor  their  devotion  to  Mary,  and  they  repeat  in  the  Turkish  ii 

language  the  Apostles’  Creed  and  the  Angelical  Salutation.*  There  I' 
the  illuminations  of  the  Courban-Bairam  ai‘e  opposed  by  the  bon-  '| 
fires  known  by  the  name  of  St.  John’s,  and  the  feast  of  Mahomet 
by  that  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Olympus.  ^ 

The  Georgians,  who  bear  on  their  standard  the  image  of  St.  | 

George,  won  for  themselves  in  the  middle  ages  the  privilege  of  en-  |j 

tering  Jei’usalem  with  banners  flying,  to  perform  their  devotions,  |i 
without  paying  the  tribute  imposed  on  other  Christiansf  ; they  are  ^ 
still  the  faithful  subjects  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  the  heavenly  queen 
of  their  mountain-land.  The  highest  peaks  of  their  mountains  are 
everywhere  crowned  with  a church  or  chapel  dedicated  to  Mary,  I 
placed  so  high  that  they  cannot  reach  it  themselves,  and  are  forced  i 
to  content  themselves,  says  Chardin,  with  profoundly  saluting  it  ,j 
from  the  depth  of  their  valleys,  which  they  never  fail  to  do. 


* Occident  et  Orient^  par  M.  Barrault. 

f De  Belleforest,  1.  ii.,  ch.  5,  de  son  Hist.  Univers, — Chalcondyle,  Jlist  des  Tures, 
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The  Mingrelian,  who  sleeps  with  his  head  on  his  carbine  and  his 
citneter  by  his  side,  venerates  in  his  churches,  certain  relics  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,*  kept  therein  with  profound  respect  since  the  first 
ages  of  Christianity. 

Armenia,  inclosed  amid  Mussulman  nations,  has  no  more  yielded 
to  the  Koran  than  it  has  to  Zend-Avesta,  and  remains  nearly  as  it 
was  in  the  fifth  century,  after  the  Holy  Wars,  were  it  not  that  it  is 
divided  into  two  camps,  one  professing  Christianity  with  Rome,  and 
the  other  with  Nestorius.  The  Virgin  is  devoutly  honoured  by 
both.  Every  Armenian  fasts  fifteen  days  before  the  feast  of  the 
Assumption,  which  was  introduced  very  early  into  the  Caucasian 
regions. 

Lebanon,  that  fair  mountain  an  hundred  leagues  in  circumference, 
is  entirely  peopled  with  Catholics.  On  one  of  its  highest  table- 
lands is  the  village  of  Eden,  full  of  limpid  streams  and  cool  shades ; 
it  is  topped  by  an  archiepiscopal  church,  in  which  there  is  an  altar 
to  Mary,  and  at  the  right  of  that  altar  rises  (in  a truly  marvellous 
manner)  the  Nakar-Rossena  {chief  river\  which  descends  from  an 
immense  rock  clothed  with  cypress.  The  Ndkar-Kadisha  (holy 
river),  the  offspring  of  eternal  snows,  on  whose  banks  so  many  soli- 
taries were  once  engaged  in  carving  images  of  Mary,  still  retains  the 
name  which  it  owed,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Church,  to  the  piety 
of  the  hermits  who  dwelt  amid  its  rocks.  An  hour’s  journey  from 
the  spot  where  the  Holy  River  collects  its  rapid  and  noisy  waters. 
Tyre,  the  ancient  ruler  of  the  seas,  displays  the  mournful  wreck  of 
greatness  past;  her  famous  cathedral  of  Our  Lady,  destroyed  in 
the  last  crusades,  » short  time  after  its  reconstruction,  is  now  but  a 
magnificent  ruin,  whose  stately  vaults  and  orches  are  still  traced  on 
the  blue  sky  of  Syria,  but  there  is  another  church,  less  conspicuous, 
wherein  the  four  or  five  hundred  Catholic  families  who  people  Tyre 
still  fervently  invoke  Mary.  The  pretty  town  of  Nazareth,  ap- 
proached by  an  avenue  of  olive-trees,  is  inhabited  solely  by  Catholics ; 
its  church,  built  on  the  site  of  St.  Helena’s,  has  three  naves,  and  is 


* By  relics  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  we,  of  coarse,  nnderstand  certain  articles  which 
were  used  by  her  daring  her  mortal  life. — Tkans. 
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always  foil  of  pilgrims  and  others  of  the  faithful,  in  prayer.  The  1 1 

sweet  name  of  Mary  is  everywhere  read  on  the  walls,  and  every- 
where one  sees  her  image,  profusely  adorned  with  the  furest  ' 
flowers  by  the  piety  of  the  Eastern  Christians. 

Modern  Jerusalem,  whose  population  seems  formed  of  the 
wreck  of  nations,  presents  within  its  bosom  the  strange  sight  of  ! 
the  Jewish  synagogue  side  by  side  with  the  Mussulman  mosque  and 
the  Christian  church,  yet,  thank  Heaven ! it  is  not  without  its 
altars  to  Mary.  The  descendant  of  the  kings  of  Juda  is  still  prayer- 
fully invoked  in  the  capital  of  the  holy  King  David,  and  all  re-  ! 
ligious  diflerences  disappear  at  her  tomb,  where  the  Armenian,  the 
Georgian,  the  Arab,  the  Tyrian,  and  the  western  Christian  meet  to-  j 
gether,  and  w'here  even  Turkish  women  are  seen  kneeling  in  prayer, 
wrapped  up  in  their  veils.  A Greek  caloyer  sprinkles  some  drops  ! I 

of  otto  of  roses  on  the  head  of  each  one  who  comes  to  honour 
Mary.  i 

In  the  Levant,  the  veneration  of  the  Virgin  has  reached  even  the  i 

infidels.  The  Turks  and  Pereiaus,  who  speak  of  her  with  all  re- 
verence,  consider  her  as  the  purest  and  most  perfect  of  women.  | 

Hence,  they  are  often  known  to  hang  votive  lamps  before  her  | 

images,  to  conduct  their  sick  children  to  her  churches,  to  pray  de-  |j 

voutly  at  her  tomb,  and  what  is  still  more  extraordinary  amongst 
the  worshippere  of  Allah,  to  build  temples  in  her  honour.*  I 

In  Abyssinia,  the  devotion  to  the  Virgin  is  still  as  popular  as  it  j 

ever  was : churches  bearing  her  eastern  name  of  Mariann  are  met  in 

. . • ' 
great  numbers  in  the  cities,  on  the  mountains,  and  on  the  banks  of 

the  rivers  ; they  are  covered  with  straw,  surrounded  by  an  exterior  I 

gallery,  and  surmounted  by  an  iron  cross,  whose  numerous  branches 

are  terminated  with  ostrich -eggs;  they  stand  in  the  midst  of  a ceme-  ! 

tery,  which  is  an  inviolable  sanctuary,  and  are  magnificently  shaded  by  j 


* A paclia  of  Mos.soul,  besieged  by  the  famous  Thamas-Kouli-Khan,  made  a vow 
to  build  two  churches  to  the  Blessed  Yirgin,  in  case  he  preserved  his  city.  Thamas 
raised  the  siege,  and  the  Pacha,  faithful  to  his  promise,  caused  two  churches  to  be 
erected  ; their  magnificence,  unexampled  in  those  regions,  bespeaks  at  once  the  peril, 
the  alarm,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  Mussulmans. — (See  the  Bishop  of  Babylon^s 
letter  in  the  Annah  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith.) 
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dark  sabines  and  gigantic  olive-trees.  Within,  the  walls  are 
adorned  with  garish  frescoes  representing  the  Virgin,  St.  Michael, 
or  St.  George,  who  is  very  popular  amongst  the  Eastern  nations ; 
the  floor  is  sometimes  covered  with  Persian  ciirpet,  which  the 
Mussnlmans  bring  from  Massaouah  and  sell  at  an  exorbitant  price 
to  the  Christians.  A gallery  runs  all  around  these  churches,  and  in 
the  centre  there  is  a square  sanctuary  which  none  but  the  priests 
may  enter ; there  is  kept  the  sacred  ark  containing  the  bread  and 
wine  intended  for  communion.  The  Abyssinians  hold  the  Virgin 
in  so  great  veneration  that,  according  to  them,  the  world  was 
created  for  her  and  by  her ; they  precede  the  feast  of  the  Assump- 
tion by  a fast  of  fifteen  days,  like  the  Copts  and  Syrians;  their 
kings  style  themselves  sons  of  Marianis  hand,  and  many  of  them 
assume  her  name.  Finally,  we  learn  from  travellers  who  visited 
Abyssinia  in  1837,  that,  when  the  Abyssinians  ask  a favour  or  give 
an  invitation,  it  is  always  in  the  name  of  Mary ; they  swear  only 
by  Mary  {be  Mariam),  and  her  name  is  ever  in  their  mouth.* 

This  ardent  devotion  of  the  Abyssinians  to  the  mother  of  God 
has  sometimes  broken  out  into  real  acts  of  fanaticism.  In  1714, 
when  German  missionaries  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  sent  by 
Pope  Clement  XI,  tried  to  bring  them  back  to  the  unity  of  faith, 
the  schismatic  monks  defeated  their  efforts  by  circulating  the  report 
that  these  European  monks  were  avowedly  hostile  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  This  falsehood  of  theirs  had  frightful  consequences ; the 
people  revolted  ; the  emperor,  who  protected  the  missionaries,  was 
poisoned,  and  Fathers  Liberat,  Veis,  Pie  de  Zerbe,  and  Samuel 
Bienno  were  stoned  to  death  by  an  infuriate  mob.  An  Ethiopian 
monk  cast  the  first  stone,  exclaiming : “ Accursed  and  excommuni- 
cated by  the  Virgin  be  he  who  will  not  cast  five  stones  at  her 
enemies  l^f  Alas  ! these  poor  Franciscans  were  the  most  faithful 
and  devoted  servants  of  Mary ! 

The  devotion  to  the  Virgin  is  now  spreading  gradually  over  all 
the  Indies.  The  chaplet  is  recited  amongst  the  Hindoos  of  the 


* Voyage  en  Abyssinie,  par  MM.  Combes  et  Tamisier,  183&-37. 
f Annale  of  the  Propagation  of  the  FaUk. 
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Malabar  coast,  amongst  the  Chinese,  the  Siamese,  the  Thibetians,  the 
tribes  of  Tonqnin  and  of  Cochin-China  ; it  is  the  only  prayer-book  j 

possessed  by  the  Catholics  of  those  remote  countries,  and  it  is  the  !| 

first  thing  they  ask  on  seeing  a priest  from  Europe.*  The  churches  i 

of  India  often  bear  the  name  of  Mary  ; that  of  the  Nativity  of  the  ' 

Virgin,  at  Pondicherry,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable.  A noveiia 
has  been  founded  in  this  Malabar  church  which  procures  a number  j 

of  conversions,  though  conversions  are  there  so  difficult;  it  opens  j 

with  a procession  which  takes  place  by  night,  and  is  conducted  with  | 

much  pomp.  The  sacred  image  of  Mary  is  borne  on  a triumphal  Ij 

car,  and  is  placed,  from  time  to  time,  on  altars  which  the  pious  ji 

Christians  of  that  country  adorn  with  flowers  and  gold  muslin; 
these  altars  are  lit  up  by  overhanging  globes  of  fire.  The  proces- 
sion moves  slowly,  to  the  sound  of  crashing  music,  between  two 
lines  of  torches.  At  each  resting-place,  the  noise  ceases  while  a j 
childish  voice  sings  the  praises  of  the  holy  mother  of  Our  Lord ; 
after  which  the  image  of  the  Virgin  is  solemnly  brought  back  to  I 
the  church,  and  replaced  over  her  altar,  magnificently  illnminated.f 
South  America  is  always  remarkable  for  its  devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  Brazil  has  built  many  churches  in  her  honour  in 
modem  times,  and  adorned  them  to  the  utmost  of  her  power. 
Peru  dedicated  to  her,  from  the  first,  its  splendid  cathedral  of 
Lima,  under  the  title  of  the  Assumption,  and  paved  it  with  silver 
instead  of  marble.  Cusco,  the  city  of  the  Incas,  consecrated  to  i 
Mary  its  Temple  of  the  Sun,  the  walls  of  which  were  coated  with 
thick  plates  of  gold.  The  Dominicans,  to  whom  this  church  now 
belongs,  raised  a chapel  in  it  for  Our  Lady,  and  adorned  it  with 
true  Peruvian  splendour : flags  of  silver,  an  altar  of  the  same  metal, 
a statue  radiant  with  gold  and  pearl,  golden  lamps,  and  magnificent 
ex^otOy  nothing  was  wanting  to  complete  its  grandeur.  Mary  has 
altars  no  less  rich  in  the  ancient  temple  of  Zuilla  [the  moon),  also 
a very  splendid  building,  in  that  of  YUaper  (the  thunder'),  and  of  . 
Chasca  (the  evening-star).  In  Mexico,  the  cathedrals  and  altare 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  are  of  rare  magnificence.  The  cathedral  i 


♦ AnnaU  of  (he  Propagation^  &e.  | 
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of  the  Assumption,  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  commenced  in  the  six- 
teenth century  and  finished  in  the  seventeenth,  has  two  statues  of 
Mary  which  exceed  all  European  ideas  of  splendour ; the  first  is  an 
Assumption  of  massive  gold  incrusted  with  precious  stones  of  con- 
siderable weight ; the  second,  a Conception  in  solid  silver.  The 
cathedral  of  Pueblo  d’ Angeles,  bearing  the  title  of  the  Conception, 
has  a high  altar  dedicated  to  Mary  which  is  itself  worth  a whole 
basilic ; the  altar  is  of  massive  silver,  and  the  balustrading  around 
it  has  plinths  and  capitals  of  burnished  gold. 

In  San  Domingo,  in  the  time  of  the  French  domination,  the  pro- 
cession of  the  V ow  of  Louis  XIII.  was  every  year  made  with  all 
possible  pomp.  Since  Hayti  declared  itself  a republic,  this  custom 
is  discontinued,  but  not  the  devotion  to  Mary,  whom  the  blacks  of 
that  island  still  invoke  with  boundless  confidence.  The  Haytians 
have  two  pilgrimages  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  one  in  the  part  that 
formerly  belonged  to  Spain,  and  the  other  in  the  old  French  dis- 
trict. They  often  make  these  pilgrimages  by  proxy : a black  pil- 
grim who  sets  out  on  this  pious  journey,  visits  all  his  acquaintances 
and  collects  the  offerings  which  they  wish  to  send  to  the  Virgin. 
The  negresses  of  distinction  imported  from  Africa  a heathen 
custom  which  they  made  a Christian  one  in  the  Antilles.  When 
they  wish  to  ascertain  whether  they  possess  the  affection  of  their 
husbands,  they  take  to  the  sea-shore  a thin  plank  of  native  wood 
pierced  with  holes,  wherein  they  place  lighted  tapers  of  white 
wax ; after  invoking  Mary,  they  carefully  and  timidly  commit  their 
little  illuminated  raft  to  the  waves  of  their  sunny  gulf,  and  if  it 
floats  a little  time  on  the  water  without  sinking,  they  bless  the 
Virgin,  persuaded  that  they  may  rest  content. 

Numismatics,  which  has  preserved  to  us  the  effigy  of  sovereigns 
lost  to  history,  has  also  helped  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of 
the  devotion  to  Mary.  Nearly  all  Christian  nations  have  struck 
medals  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  and  stamped  her  image  on  coins. 

The  empress  Theophania,  who  married  Romanus  the  Younger  in 
959,  is  the  first  whose  coin  beam  the  image  of  Mary.  She  is  placed 
on  the  reverse ; her  head,  surrounded  by  the  aureola,  is  covered 
with  a veil,  and  her  two  hands  are  raised  to  the  height  of  the  chest: 
around,  is  the  Greek  inscription  signifying  Mother  of  God.  The 
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second  husband  of  that  princess,  John  Zimisces,  who  ascended  the 
imperial  throne  in  969,  also  had  a medal  struck,  bearing  on  one  side 
the  figure  of  Christ  Emmanyha  {Emmanud)^  and  on  the  other,  the 
Virgin  seated  on  a throne  with  the  Infant  Jesus  on  her  knee. 
Before  her  are  the  thi-ee  magi  offering  their  gifts  ; above  her  head 
is  a star,  and  beneath  her  two  doves.  The  firet  emperor  who 
placed  the  eflSgy  of  Mary  on  the  front  side  of  his  coins,  was  Ro- 
manus  IV.,  styled  Diogenes,  w'ho  ascended  the  imperial  throne 
A.  D.  1068.  On  his  medals  is  seen  the  Blessed  Virgin  with  the 
head  of  the  divine  Infant  reclining  on  her  bosom,  according  to  the 
decree  of  the  council  of  Ephesus.  The  Virgin  is  there  attired  as 
an  empress.  Several  strings  of  pearls  are  seen  around  her  head  j 

and  twined  amid  her  hair,  and  her  brow  is  encircled  by  the  impe-  I 

rial  diadem.  She  also  retains  the  glory  or  aureola,  but  has  no  veil.  ! 
On  the  reverse  of  the  medal  is  the  Greek  inscription  meaning: 
May  ilie  Mother  of  God  he  j^ropitiom  to  the  Emperor  Momanue 
Diogenes.  Many  of  the  succeeding  emperors  also  stamped  the 
image  of  the  Virgin  on  their  coins ; but  from  the  time  of  John 
Zimisces  till  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  the  letter  M is  no  longer 
found  on  the  coins  of  the  Lower  Empire. 

The  Greeks  were  not  the  only  nation  who  gave  Mary  this  mark 
of  respect ; many  modern  states  still  bear  on  their  coins  the  efSgy 
of  the  holy  Virgin. 

In  the  States  of  the  Church,  the  new  silver  crown  has  on  it  the 
Virgin  borne  on  clouds,  holding  the  keys  in  one  hand,  and  in  the 
other  an  ark,  with  this  inscription : Supra  firtnam  petram.  The 
city  of  Genoa  also  presents,  on  some  of  its  gold  coins,  the  Virgin 
home  on  clouds,  and  holding  the  Infant  Jesus  on  one  arm.  The  in- 
scription is:  Et  rege  eos.  Austria  has  gold  ducats  whereon  is  seen 
the  Virgin,  in  like  manner,  borne  on  clouds,  holding  the  Infant 
Jesus  on  one  arm,  with  the  globe  in  his  hand  ; the  inscription  is : 
Maria  Mater  Dei.  The  same  state  has  also  gold  maximilians,  on 
the  reverse  of  which  is  seen  the  Virgin  and  Child,  the  latter  hold- 
ing the  globe  in  his  hand  ; the  legend  is : Salus  in  te  sperantihus. 

The  three-florin  gold  pieces  of  the  same  empire  have  also  on  the 
reverse  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  the  same  legend  as  the  maxi- 
milians. Bavaria,  too,  strikes  gold  maximilians  and  caroluses  with 
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the  same  eflSgy  and  inscription.  Portugal  stamps  on  her  gold 
cruzades  the  name  of  Mary : Maria^  surmounted  by  a crown,  and 
encircled  by  two  branches  of  laurel ; on  the  other  side  is  seen  a 
cross  with  this  inscription : Li  hoc  eigno  vinces. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

I 

[We  have,  in  the  preceding  chapters,  a most  interesting  chronicle  of  the  rise  and  I 
progress  of  the  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  : the  learned  author  has  collected 
much  valuable  information  on  this  subject  : he  has  glanced  over  many  lands,  giving  a 
brief  space  to  all,  and,  as  far  as  he  has  gone,  his  work  leaves  nothing  unnoticed  that 
could  throw  light  on  the  fair  picture  of  filial  love  and  reverence.  But  we  could  wish 
that  he  had  devoted  more  space  to  this  New  World,  where  he  had  assuredly  an  i 
ample  field  before  him  : where  the  devotion  to  Mary  is,  and  has  been,  for  ages,  i 

steadily  on  the  increase,  till,  like  the  grain  of  mustard-seed  mentioned  in  the  Gospel,  I 

it  has  become  a stately  tree,  overshadowing  with  its  branches  all  the  land.  It  is  with 
some  hesitation  that  I attempt  to  to  take  up  the  wondrous  tale,”  but,  as  I have  en- 
deavoured to  give  it  an  English  form,  and  make  it  accessible  to  those  who  know  not 
the  French  language,  I should  be  sorry  to  present  it  to  them  without  adding  a few 
pages  on  the  history  of  the  devotion  to  Mary  in  these  countries.]  ! 

I 

The  countries  of  the  New  World  were  nearly  all  settled  by  ^ 

Catholics,  and  by  Catholics  who  loved  and  honoured  Mary,  as  we  j 

see  by  the  names  of  many  of  the  older  settlements.  Columbus  | 

was  a faithful  servant  of  Mary,  and  Jacques  Cartier,  the  discoverer 
of  Canada,  or  New  France,  was  equally  devoted  to  her  service.  I 

The  latter  brought  with  him  from  old  Catholic  France  that  zeal  for  | 

religion  which  then  characterized  all  the  navigatora  of  that  great 
country.  The  beads  and  crucifix  were  his  most  trusty  weapons,  and  j 

when  he  succeeded  in  effecting  a landing,  or  making  a treaty  with  | 

the  Indians,  it  was  to  God  and  the  Virgin  that  he  returned  thanks.  | 

The  first  tree  felled  by  Europeans  was  hailed  as  a triumph  for  re-  j 

ligion — as  the  first  step  towards  the  foundation  of  a new  empire  for 
Jesus  and  Mary.*  Those  sacred  names  were  the  watchword  of  all 
the  French  and  Spanish  Christians  who  led  the  van  in  civilizing 
America,  and  strong  in  the  strength  of  those  mighty  names  they 
triumphed  over  every  obstacle  that  the  powers  of  earth  and  hell 


♦ The  salvation  of  a soul  is  worth  more  than  the  conquest  of  an  empire.” 
Such  was  the  golden  maxim  of  Champlain,  the  founder  of  New  France  (Canada)  ; 
a maxim  which  was  adopted  and  acted  on  by  all  the  Catholic  pioneers  of  of  the  New 
World. — (Life  of  Bishop  Flaget,  p.  179.) 
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raised  up  to  bar  their  progress.  These  northern  regions  of  America 
were  especially  placed  under  the  protection  of  Mary  from  their  fimt 
settlement  by  Europeans.  Jacques  Cartier’s  grim  old  followers, 
with  hand  of  iron  and  heart  of  faith,  had  passed  away ; several 
voyages  had  been  made  by  successive  companies  from  France,  but 
none  of  them  succeeded  in  effecting  a permanent  settlement ; all  de- 
signs that  were  of  a purely  worldly  nature  failed,  and  it  was  only 
the  faithful  sons  of  Loyola  who  braved  and  at  leugth  surmounted 
every  difficulty.  They  it  was  who  explored  the  interminable  woods 
of  Canada,  seeking,  through  incredible  toils  and  hardships,  to 
gather  in  the  harvest,  already  ripe  for  the  sickle  ; martyrdom  itself 
had  no  terrors  for  these  valiant  soldiei's  of  Christ,  and,  armed  only 
with  the  cross  and  beads,  they  boldly  advanced,  regardless  of  the 
tomahawk  and  scalping-knife,  intent  on  conqueiing  the  land  for 
Him  who  sent  them,  and  making  his  name  known  to  the  heathen. 
Well  and  aptly  have  they  been  called  the  pioneei'S  of  civilization, 
for  where  the  foot  of  European  never  trod,  never  dared  to  tread, 
they  planted  the  standard  of  the  Cross.  God  and  the  Virgin  were 
with  them  wherever  they  went.  It  may  well  be  said  that 
Mary  presided  over  the  opening  of  American  civilization,  since  they 
who  laid  its  earliest  foundations  were  her  own  faithful  servants,  her 
devoted  clients.  Thus,  in  the  cruel  torments  inflicted  on  them  by 
their  savage  captors,  we  find  them  consoled  by  the  thought  of 
Mary’s  maternal  care  and  protection.  “ It  was  my  consolation,” 
wrote  one  of  these  fervent  missionaries,  addressing  the  Superior- 
General  of  his  order ; “ it  was  my  consolation  to  know  that  I was 
doing  the  will  of  God,  since  I undertook  this  journey  only  through 
obedience.  I was  full  of  confidence  in  the  intercession  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  in  the  assistance  of  the  many  souls  who  were 
praying  for  me.”*  And  again,  describing  another  of  his  grievous 
trials : “ I desired  and  expected  death,  but  was  not  without  a cer- 
tain dread  of  the  fire.  I,  nevertheless,  prepared  for  it  as  well  as  I 
could,  commending  myself  to  the  Mother  of  Mercy ^ who  is  truly 


* Bressani’s  Relation  de  la  Nouvelle-France,  abridged  by  the  Rev.  Pire  Martin, 
S.  J.,  p.  118. 
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the  Amiable  Mother^  the  Admirable  Mother^  the  Poxoerfvl  and 
.Clement  Virgin.^  the  comfort  of  the  afflicted.  She  was,  after  God, 
the  only  refuge  of  a poor  sinner,  forsaken  by  all  creatures  on  a 
foreign  soil,  in  that  plaee  of  horror  and  of  waete  wilderness*  with- 
out a tongue  to  make  himself  understood,  or  friends  to  console,  or 
sacraments  to  strengthen  him,  or  any  human  remedy  to  alleviate 
his  sufferings.”f 

Father  de  None,  one  of  the  fimt  missionaries,  was  frozen  to  death 
while  wandering  alone  in  the  trackless  forest,  and  was  found  in  a 
kneeling  posture,  his  head  uncovered,  his  eyes  wide  open  and 
raised  to  heaven,  and  his  arms  crossed  on  his  bosom.  He  was 
quite  dead.  “ Father  de  None  died,  it  is  thought,  on  the  day  of 
the  Purification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  for  whom  he  had  a great 
devotion.  Every  Saturday  he  fasted  in  her  honour,  and,  every  day, 
he  recited  the  oflSice  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  When  he 
spoke  of  her,  every  word  was  from  his  heart.’’J 

Father  Jogues,  the  illustrious  champion  of  the  fmth,  who 
lived  through  torments  that  would  have  killed  an  hundred  ordinary 
men,  giving  an  account  of  his  capture  by  the  Iroquois,  says : “ At 
length  we  reached  the  first  Iroquois  village ; it  was  on  the  eve  of 
the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  I thanked  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  for  that  he  was  pleased  to  call  us  to  share  his  cross 
and  sufferings,  on  the  day  whereon  the  Christian  world  celebrates 
the  triumph  of  his  divine  mother  ascending  to  heaven.”!  On  an- 
other occasion,  when  he  and  his  companion  had  retired  from  this 
Iroquois  village,  during  a tumult,  to  pray  on  a little  neighbouring 
hill : “ Returning  to  the  village,  we  were  reciting  the  chaplet  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  had  already  said  four  decades,  when  we  met 
two  young  men  who  ordered  us  to  return  to  the  village.  ‘ Brother,’ 
said  I to  Ren6,  ‘ we  know  not  what  these  men  intend  to  do  with  us, 
now  that  they  are  all  so  much  excited.  Let  us  recommend  our- 


* Dent  xxxii.  10. 

f Bressani’s  Relation  de  la  Nouvelle-Frartce,  abridged  by  the  Rev.  Pere  Martin, 
S.  J.,  p.  126. 

J Relation  Abregee,  pp.  178,  179., 

§ Ibid.,  p.  198. 
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selves  with  the  greater  fervour  to  God  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  our 
good  mother.”* 

Of  Father  Charles  Gamier,  another  of  the  martyrs  of  Canada^  it 
is  related  that  from  his  childhood  he  had  a great  inclination  for 
virtue,  and  especially  a great  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
whom  he  always  called  his  mother.  He  had  hound  himself  by  a 
solemn  vow,  to  defend,  till  death,  the  doctrine  of  her  Immaculate 
Conception,  and  he  loved  to  honour  her  under  that  title.  His  death 
took  place  on  the  eve  of  that  festival, which  he  went  to  celebrate 
with  greater  solemnity  in  heaven.f 

Such  were  the  first  missionaries — the  first  civilizers  of  the 
Canadian  savages, — and  such  their  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Mother 
of  God,  a devotion  which  must  necessarily  have  communicated  to 
their  neophytes  at  least  a portion  of  its  fervour,  and  made  the  name 
of  Mary  a household  word  amongst  the  simple  denizens  of  the  forest. 
But  whilst  the  Jesuit  fathers  were  toiling  and  bleeding,  preaching 
and  baptizing,  amongst  the  savage  tribes  of  Canada,  far  away  in  the 
sunny  realm  of  France  the  Almighty  was  carrying  out  his  merciful 
designs  for  the  permanent  settlement  of  these  remote  countries,  and 
the  foundation  of  a new  empire  for  the  queen  of  heaven  : his  omnis- 
cient wisdom  was  preparing  an  asylum  for  the  Catholic  church  of 
North  America,  and  raising  up  a barrier  against  heresy  in  the 
noble  provinces  of  New  France. J 

The  island  of  Montreal  was  still  covered  with  primeval  woods : 
its  existence  scarcely  known  to  Europeans,  when  God  made  known, 
by  a special  revelation,  to  some  pious  persons  in  France,  that  such  a 
place  was  to  be  colonized,  and  that  they  were  the  instruments 
chosen  to  carry  out  the  design.  Neither  of  these  individuals  was 
either  rich  or  powerful,  yet  never  doubting — never  pausing  to  in- 
quire  “ how  this  could  be  done,”  they  at  once  set  about  forming  a 
society  for  the  purpose,  assured  that  God  was  with  them.  Their 
object  was  to  build  a city  in  Canada  in  honour  of  Mary  and  under 


* Relation  Ahrcfjee^  p.  212. 
t Ibid.,  p.  266. 

J Life  of  Sister  Bonrgeoys^  Introduction. 
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her  especial  patronage,  to  serve  as  the  stronghold  and  nucleus  of  re-  j 
ligion  in  those  (then)  remote  regions.  The  city  was  to  be  called 
Villemarie.  The  principal  movers  of  this  project  were  the  inspired 
persons  above  mentioned : M.  do  Maisonneuve,  a virtuous  and 
pious  layman,  M.  Olier,  afterwards  founder  of  the  illustrious  order 
of  St.  Sulpice,  and  sister  Mai'guerite  Bourgeoys,  an  humble  maiden 
of  Troyes.  Each  of  these,  but  especially  the  two  latter,  were  | 
favoured,  all  through,  with  the  most  singular  graces,  and  guided  by  | 

light  and  knowledge  from  above,  clearly  showing  that  they  were  | 

chosen  instruments  of  the  divine  will.  When  all  things  were  pre- 
pared for  the  voyage,  the  good  sister  Bourgeoys  began  to  shrink  \ 

from  the  prospect  of  embarking  alone  on  such  an  undertaking,  as  ' 

she  was  to  have  no  female  companion.  She  had  taken  all  possible  j 
pains  to  ascertain  whether  she  was  really  called  to  this  perilous  en-  i 

terprise;  she  had  consulted  the  most  pious  and  the  most  en-  I 

lightened  ecclesiastics  of  the  time,  and  Avas,  through  them,  assured  | 

of  her  vocation,  yet  still  she  feared  to  go  alone  to  Canada.  Her  ^ 

historian  tells  us  “ that  the  project  of  such  a voyage  for  a woman  | 
of  thirty.three,  the  prospect  of  being  unaccompanied  by  any  of  her 
own  sex,  amidst  a company  of  soldiers ; the  idea  of  having  no  female 
to  assist  her  at  Villemarie  in  the  education  of  children,  and  of 
being  constantly  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  taken  and  burned  i 
by  the  Iroquois ; all  these  considerations  were  very  fit  to  inspire  her  j 
with  fear,  and  prudence  seemed  to  render  it  necessary  that  she  ! 

should  have  some  more  convincing  proof  of  the  divine  will  Even  j 

this  was  granted  to  her,  though  she  asked  it  not.  The  Blessed  j 

Virgin,  for  whose  honour  and  glory  she  was  resolved  to  sacrifice  her  , 

life,  by  going  to  Canada  to  procure  faithful  servants  for  her,  vouch-  j 

safed  to  assure  her  with  her  own  lips,  that  the  design  was  well- 
pleasing to  her,  and  that  she  would  hei-self  protect  her  amidst  so 
many  dangers.  The  good  nun  being  in  her  own  chamber,  thinking 
at  the  moment  of  anything  but  her  voyage:  ‘I  saw  before  me,’  | 

says  she,  ‘ a tall  lady,  clad  in  a robe  as  it  were,  of  white  serge,  who  j 

said  to  me:  Go,  I wiU  not  desert  thee;  and  I knew  it  was  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  though  I saw  not  her  face.  This  reassured  me  and 
gave  me  courage  to  undertake  the  voyage.’  After  this  vision, 
sister  Margaret  no  longer  hesitated  to  set  out.  Yet  still  her  great  1 
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prudence  made  her  fear  that  it  might  be  an  illusion ; knowing  that 
God  conducts  his  children  by  the  common  rules  of  faith,  and  not 
by  extraordinary  means : — ‘ After  this  apparition,’  says  she,  ‘ being 
fearful  of  illusions,  I considered  that  if  this  one  were  from  God,  I 
had  nothing  to  provide  for  my  voyage.  I said  to  myself:  if  it  be 
the  will  of  God  that  I should  go  to  Villemarie,  I have  no  need  of 
anything ; whereupon  I set  out  without  a penny  or  a box  of  any 
kind,  having  with  me  only  a small  bundle  which  I could  carry  under 
my  arm.’ 

“ "We  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  heroism  of  such  perfect  con- 
fidence in  God,  unexampled,  perhaps,  except  by  that  of  the  holy 
Apostles  whose  spirit  was  still  manifested  in  this  admirable  woman. 
Instead  of  laying  in  money  and  clothes,  so  necessary  in  a new 
country  which  as  yet  produced  nothing  of  itself  for  the  sustenance 
of  life,  but  had  to  import  all  from  Europe,  she  strips  hereelf,  on  the 
contrary,  of  all  she  has,  and  distributes  amongst  the  poor  even  the 
little  money  she  possesses,  placing  her  trust  in  God  alone.”* 

While  journeying  to  and  fro,  preparing  for  her  embarkation, 
sister  Bourgeoys  took  her  passage  in  a boat  from  Orleans  to  Nantes. 
There  were  twelve  or  thirteen  passengers  on  board  besides  the 
crew,  and  amongst  these  there  was  only  one  woman;  yet  sister 
Bourgeoys  contrived  to  make  all  those  men  sanctify  the  voyage  by 
many  pious  practices.  Every  day  they  said  the  beads,  recited  the 
office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  read  a portion  of  some  pious 
book.f 

All  this  time  M.  de  M.aisouneuve  was  hurrying  on  his  prepara- 
tions under  the  direction  of  M.  Olier : they  had  secured  the  assist- 
ance of  another  pious  lady.  Mademoiselle  Manse,  who  was  to 
take  charge  of  the  sick  in  the  new  colony.  It  was  the  intention  of 
M.  Olier  to  consecrate  the  island  of  Montreal  to  the  Holy  Family, 
and  for  that  puipose  he  proposed  to  establish  three  different  insti- 
tutes: that  of  his  own  order  of  St.  Sulpice,  for  the  forming  and 
maintenance  of  the  priesthood,  in  honour  of  Our  Lord  and  Saviour, 

* Life  of  Sister  Bourgeoys^  p.  41-43. 

■f  Vie  de  la  Sceur  Bourgeoys^  tome  1,  p.  62. 
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Jesus  Christ ; that  of  the  Congregation  of  Our  Lady  for  the  educa-  | 
tion  of  females,  in  honour  of  Our  Blessed  Lady,  and  that  of  the 
Hospital  Nuns,  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  diseased,  in  honour  of 
her  illustrious  spouse,  St.  Joseph.  Come  we  now  to  the  actual 
foundation  of  the  city,  which  I wiU  give  in  the  simple,  graphic  i 
woi-ds  of  M.  Olier’s  biographer. 

“ In  the  month  of  February,  1642,  he  assembled  in  the  church 
of  Notre  Dame  all  the  membei-s  of  the  company  of  Montreal, 
celebrated  the  Holy  Mass  at  the  Virgin’s  altar,  where  he  gave 
communion  to  those  who  were  not  priests,  whilst  the  latter  cele-  j 

brated  at  the  neighbouring  altars ; and  all  consecrated  the  island  to  | 

the  Holy  Family,  under  the  special  protection  of  the  Blessed  i| 

Virgin,  and  consecrated  themselves  to  that  pious  intention.  On  j, 

leaving  the  church,  they  repaired  to  the  Hotel  de  Loson,  to  concert  j 

the  means  of  consolidating  the  good  work.  It  was  resolved  that  | 

they  should  freight  at  least  three  vessels,  to  convey  to  Montreal  as  1 

many  decent  families  of  different  states  as  they  could  find  willing  to  j 

emigrate ; that  they  should  take  possession  of  the  island  in  the  . 

name  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  who  was  always  to  be  regarded  as  its  j| 

first  and  true  mistress,  and  that,  with  the  king’s  permission,  they  j 

would  build  a city  on  it  to  be  called  VillemarU. 

“ On  the  I7th  of  May  following,  the  little  troop  (having  passed 
the  winter  in  Quebec,)  at  length  arrived  at  Montreal.  Immediately  j 
on  landing,  they  prostrated  themselves  on  the  shore,  and,  in  the  h 
transports  of  their  holy  enthusiasm,  they  sang  several  psalms,  to  || 
testify  their  gratitude  to  God.  In  the  place  destined  for  the  new  j| 
city,  they  erected  tents  for  their  own  accommodation,  and  then  pro-  I 
ceeded  to  raise  an  altar,  where,  next  day.  Father  Vimont,  after  the 
Veni-Creator^  first  celebrated  the  holy  sacrifice,  and  exposed  the 
blessed  sacrament,  to  obtain  from  heaven  an  auspicious  commence- 
ment to  that  pious  work.  It  was  in  a chapel  constnicted  of  baik 
that  the  blessed  sacrament  was  first  placed,  and  it  has  ever  since 
been  preserved  in  Ville-Marie ; as  the  country  furnished  neither  oil 
nor  wax,  they  placed  before  the  tabernacle  which  they  brought 
from  France,  instead  of  a lamp,  a glass  vial  containing  a number 
of  fire-fiies,  insects  which,  when  there  are  several  of  them  put 
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together,  produce  a light  like  that  of  numerous  wax  tapers.* 

“ Such  was  the  beginning  of  Ville-Marie,”  adds  the  biographer, 
and  it  will  at  once  be  seen  from  his  description,  that  the  foundation 
of  the  city  of  Montreal  was  essentially  a religious  one,  resembling 
that  of  a monastery  rather  than  a city.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  no  other  city  was  ever  founded  under  circumstances  so  interest- 
ing or  so  edifying.  The  motives  of  its  founders  were  of  a purely 
religious  nature  ; they  had  no  thoughts  of  aggrandizing  themselves 
or  even  their  nation ; they  desired  not  to  enrich  themselves  by 
drawing  forth  the  natural  resources  of  the  country ; its  wealth  of 
woods  and  waters,  and  minerals,  gave  them  no  concern ; their  sole 
ambition  was  to  promote  the  gloiy  of  God  and  the  salvation  of 
men,  and  to  do  honour  to  their  soverign  lady  and  mistress,  the 
Blessed  Mother  of  God.  Assured  of  her  protection,  they  calmly 
prosecuted  their  work  of  building  habitations  for  themselves,  fear- 
ing neither  the  savage  Iroquois  of  the  surrounding  woods,  nor  the 
severity  of  the  climate,  nor  the  privations  of  every  kind  yet  to  be 
endured.  They  were  doing  the  will  of  God,  and  working  for 
Mary,  their  beloved  queen,  and  all  considerations  of  a purely  per- 
sonal or  selfish  nature  were  forgotten. 

During  the  first  days  of  the  colony’s  existence,  the  river  St. 
Lawrence  rose  in  fury  one  Christmas-eve,  threatening  to  sweep 
away  the  little  inclosure  of  stakes  which  then  contained  the  whole 
of  Montreal.  M.  de  Maisonneuve,  the  pious  governor  of  the 
island,  made  a vow  that  if  the  fort  were  preserved,  he  would  plant 
a wooden  cross  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  which  overhung  the 
infant  city.  The  waters  retired  after  some  time,  without  doing  any 
injury,  and  the  grateful  governor  planted  the  cross  as  he  had 
promised.  This  cross  was  destroyed  soon  after  by  the  Iroquois, 
but  when  sister  Bourgeoys  arrived  in  the  colony,  she  prevailed 
upon  M.  de  Maisonneuve  to  have  it  put  up  again,  and  it  continued 
to  be  a place  of  pilgrimage  for  several  years,  notwithstanding  that 
the  woods  around  it  were  infested  by  the  ferocious  Iroquois  who 
took  every  opportunity  of  attacking  those  who  went  to  pray  there. 


28 


• Vlt  d«  M.  Olitr,  abreg^e. 
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Yet  many  did  go  for  some  time  after  the  replanting  of  the  cross,  to 
perform  novenas  and  other  devotions  for  the  conversion  of  the 
savages.  In  the  lapse  of  time  there  was  a mission  established  on  the 
mountain,  and  the  savages  began  to  gather  to  the  place : hitherto 
they  could  never  be  induced  to  settle  on  the  island.  A school- 
house  and  a small  chapel  were  built ; the  latter  dedicated  to  Our 
Lady  of  Snow — Notre  Dame  dee  Neiges^  around  which  a pretty 
village  has  since  sprung  op. 

The  good  Sister  Bourgeoys  succeeded,  after  some  years,  in  form- 
ing her  admirable  institute  under  the  title  of  (he  Congregation  of 
Ov/r  Lady,  but  not  without  having  her  full  share  of  the  sufferings 
and  privations  of  the  infant  colony.  At  first,  she  went  from  house 
to  house  teaching,  but  her  strength  soon  began  to  fail  under  this 
excessive  fatigue ; she  was  then  presented  by  the  governor  (in  the 
name  of  the  company)  with  a stone  building  which  had  been  used 
as  a stable  ;*  here  she  commenced  her  school,  heiself  and  her  four 
assistants  sleeping  in  a sort  of  loft  to  which  they  ascended  by  a 
ladder.  This  humble  building,  cleaned  and  ornamented  by  the 
pious  sister  as  well  as  her  poverty  would  permit,  was  converted  into 
a school-house,  and  formed  the  foundation  of  the  stately  convent 
now  known  as  the  Congregation  Nunnery.  After  considerable 
delay  and  many  disappointments.  Sister  Bourgeoys  was  so  happy  as 
to  see  a chapel  erected  near  her  school-house,  in  honour  of  Our 
Lady  of  Good  Aid — Notre  Dame  de  Bon  Secours. 

“ Nothing  could  be  more  touching,”  says  the  reverend  biographer 
of  Sister  Bourgeoys,  “ than  the  disinterested  and  courageous  charity 
of  these  fervent  colonists  for  each  other.  M.  de  Maisonnenve  had 
formed  amongst  them  a company  of  soldiers  styled  the  Blessed 
Virgin’s  Company,  who  were  to  be  ready  at  any  time  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  to  preserve  those  of  the  other  colonists,  and  kept  guard 
night  and  day  around  the  houses  and  fields,  where  the  savages  were 
accustomed  to  conceal  themselves  in  order  to  surprise  the  colony. 
“ M.  de  Maisonnenve,’  says  Sister  Bourgeoys,  ‘ had  enrolled  sixty- 
three  of  these  soldiers,  in  honour  of  the  number  of  years  which  the 

* Vit  d»  la  Soeur  Bvwrgtoyt,  t.  L,  p.  93. 
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Blessed  Virgin  is  thonght  to  have  passed  on  earth.  Every  Sunday 
he  appointed  certain  of  their  number  to  receive  daily  daring  the 
ensuing  week,  and  gave  them  a pious  exhortation.  When  these 
soldiere  mounted  guard,  it  was  always  with  prayer ; and  when  they 
had  any  religious  duty  to  fulfil,  they  were  taken  to  the  church 
where  they  said  their  prayera  and  perfonned  their  other  devotions 
in  common,  with  every  appearance  of  satisfaction.’  ”* 

Meanwhile,  Mademoiselle  Manse  had  her  hospital  already  in 
operation,  under  the  title  of  the  Hold  Dim.  M Olier  being 
unable  to  come  himself  to  Montreal  as  he  had  desired,  the  governor 
prevailed  upon  him  to  send  four  of  his  ecclesiastics  to  establish  a 
seminary  there  for  the  education  of  priests  and  to  minister  to  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  rising  colony,  the  Jesuit  fathers  having  no 
permanent  settlement  there,  and  being  desirous  of  devoting  them- 
selves in  a particular  manner  to  their  missions  amongst  the  Indians. 
From  this  time  the  colony  progressed  rapidly  under  the  pastoral 
and  paternal  care  of  tlie  pious  Sulpicians,  who  in  the  course  of 
some  years,  became  seigneurs  or  proprietors  of  the  island  of  Mon- 
treal, which  was  transferred  to  them  by  the  company. 

During  the  whole  period  of  her  long  life.  Sister  Bourgeoys  con- 
tinued  to  labour,  under  the  patronage  of  Mary,  for  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  welfare  of  the  colony.  Not  content  with  training  up  her 
pupUs  in  the  way  of  godliness  and  virtue,  she  instituted  an  external 
cangregalion.,  consisting  of  those  young  women  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  her  schools.  This  excellent  confraternity  is  still 
kept  up  in  Montreal  under  the  title  of  the  Confraternity  of  Our 
Lady  of  Victory. 

About  the  same  time  was  formed  the  pious  confraternity  of  the 
Holy  Family,  which  grew  out  of  the  three  religious  communities 
already  in  existence.  The  object  of  this  association  was  to  place 
before  Christian  families  the  example  of  Jesus,  Mary,  and  Joseph ; 
the  men  to  form  their  conduct  on  that  of  St.  Joseph,  the  women  on 
that  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  children  on  that  of  the  child 
Jesu8.f  This  confraternity  is  also  in  existence  at  the  present  time. 


* Vie  de  la  Soeur  Bowrgeoye,  t.  L,  p.  77,  78. 
t Jiid,  t.  i.,  p.  170. 
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I 

In  1673,  the  wooden  chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Good  Aid  was 
replaced  by  one  of  stone  on  the  following  occasion:  amongst  the  |j 

members  of  the  company  of  Montreal,  before  it  made  over  the  | 

island  to  the  Sulpicians,  there  were  two  brothers  named  Le  Pretre,  | 

lords  of  Flenry  in  France,  They  were  both  very  pious,  and  having  j 

a peculiar  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  they  were  exceedingly  ■ 

anxious  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  her  new  city.  For  this  pur-  i 

pose  they  made  a sacrifice  highly  honourable  to  themselves  and  || 

well  calculated  to  prove  their  generous  devotion.  They  had,  in  the  ij 
chapel  of  their  castle,  a small  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  which  |j 
had  been  an  object  of  particular  veneration  for  more  than  a century,  li 
The  desire  of  promoting  the  devotion  to  Mary  in  a colony  specially  !| 
consecrated  to  her,  induced  them  to  send  this  precious  treasure  to  j 

Montreal,  with  a request  that  it  might  be  placed  in  a chapel  dedi-  n 

cated  to  the  mother  of  God.  Sister  Bourgeoys  happened  just  then  || 
to  be  in  France  on  some  important  business  for  the  colony,  and  to  | 
her  care  the  statue  was  confided.  It  was  but  six  or  eight  inches  in 
height,  skilfully  carved  in  brown  wood.  The  niche  wherein  it 
stood  was  of  gilt  wood,  adorned  with  sculpture  and  with  precious 
stones.  This  statue  was  at  first  deposited  in  the  little  wooden 
chapel,  but  the  piety  of  the  colonists  did  not  permit  it  to  remain  j 

long  in  that  humble  abode.  They  resolved  to  erect  a stone  build-  i 

ing,  and  on  the  30th  of  January,  1673,  the  first  stone  was  solemnly  | 

blessed  by  the  Superior  of  the  seminary,  amidst  a general  assembly  | 

of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  island.*  This  church  was  consecrated 
on  the  25th  of  August,  1675,  and  was  the  first  stone  church  erected 
on  the  island  of  Montreal.  Every  day  a priest  went  there  to  say 
mass,  and  when  Mary’s  festivals  came  round,  they  were  celebrated 
with  so  much  pomp  and  solemnity  that  the  people  gathered  from 
all  parts,  and  the  place  became  a famous  pilgrimage.  It  became  j 

the  term  of  public  processions,  and  in  times  of  danger  or  calamity,  , I 

the  faithful  hastened  thither  to  offer  up  their  supplications.  | 

In  1754,  the  church  of  Bon  Secours  was  burned  in  a conflagration  j 
which  destroyed  a considerable  portion  of  the  city,  but  “ great  was 


* Manuel  du  Pelerin  de  Noire  Dame  de  Bon  Secours  d Montreal,  pp.  14,  15. 
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the  astonishment  of  all  the  world,  and  great  the  consolation  of 
virtuous  souls,  when,  on  searching  amongst  the  ruins,  the  venerated 
image  of  Our  Lady  of  Good  Aid  was  found  in  a state  of  perfect 
preservation.”* 

War  and  famine  visited  the  land,  so  as  to  keep  the  public  mind 
in  an  unsettled  and  anxious  state,  and  it  was  many  years  before  the 
project  of  rebuilding  the  church  could  be  carried  into  execution. 
On  the  30th  of  June,  iVtl,  the  first  stone  of  the  new  building  was 
laid.  This  stone  bore  the  inscription ; 

D.  O.  M. 

ET 

BeaTjB  Marl®  Attxiliatrioi 
SUB  TrruLO  Assumptionis. 

High  up  in  the  wall  of  the  church,  overlooking  the  St.  Lawrence, 
there  was  a figure  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  placed  in  a niche,  inviting 
all  those  who  sjuled  up  or  down  the  river  to  invoke  the  Star  of  the 
Sea.  Time,  and  the  ravages  of  the  weather,  have  long  since  de- 
stroyed this  venerable  image. 

There  is  in  Montreal  another  interesting  monument  of  past  times 
also  dedicated  to  Our  Lady ; it  is  a church  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  KdcoUet  fathers,  and  from  them  popularly  named  the  church 
of  the  Recollets.  It  now  belongs  to  a congregation  of  men  piously 
associated  together  under  the  patronage  of  Our  Blessed  Lady.  It 
bears  on  its  front  the  date,  1725. 

But  we  have  yet  to  speak  of  the  noblest  monument  of  piety 
ever  erected  in  these  northern  regions : the  parish  church  of  Mon- 
treal, dedicated  to  Almighty  God,  under  the  invocation  of  Our 
Lady.  This  magnificent  structure  is  built  in  that  stately  style  of 
architecture  which  characterized  the  old  French  and  Flemish  cathe- 
drals of  the  middle  ages,  and  though,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  fiorid 
as  most  of  them,  its  exterior  is  of  rare  beauty.  Two  lofty  towers 
rise  on  either  side  of  the  portal  ;f  in  one  of  these  there  is  a bell 


* Manuel  du  Pelerin  de  Notre  Dame  de  Bon  Seeours,  p.  21. 

fThe  height  of  the  principal  towers  is  220  feet,  and  of  the  others  116  feet 
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which  weighs  29,400  lbs.,  and  in  the  other  a very  good  chime  of 
bells  ; the  bourdon,  or  great  bell,  is  only  rung  on  solemn  occasions, 
and  when  it  is,  its  deep,  booming  sound,  is  heard  reverberating  for 
miles  along  the  river.  The  interior  is  divided  by  two  rows  of  lofty 
pillars  into  a nave,  and  two  lateral  aisles,  with  a spacious  choir,  sur- 
rounded by  the  stalls  of  the  reverend  Sulpicians  to  whom  the 
church  belongs.  The  roof  is  groined  and  arched.  There  are  two 
ranges  of  galleries  running  around  three  sides  of  the  walls,  and 
opposite  the  choir,  just  over  the  principal  entrance,  is  the  organ- 
loft.  Over  the  high  altar  is  a niche  containing  a statue  of  Our 
Lady,  nearly  of  life-size.  In  the  side  aisles  there  are  several 
ehapedes,  with  altars  and  balnstrading  of  dark  wood,  handsomely 
ornamented.  One  of  these  is  dedicated  to  the  infant  Jesus,  another 
toSt.  Amable:  these  two  are  on  either  side  of  the  high  altar.  There 
is  also  one  bearing  the  name  of  St.  Joseph,  and  another  that  of  St. 
Anne.  Each  of  these  has  a handsome  altar-piece.  The  nave  is 
lit  by  chandeliem  of  the  most  costly  kind,  and  the  aisles  by  oil- 
lamps.  Before  each  of  the  altars  where  the  blessed  sacrament  is 
kept,  there  hangs  a heavy  silver  lamp  of  antique  style  and  work- 
manship.  Take  it  for  all  in  all,  it  is  a superb  memento  of  Catholic 
piety  and  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

Quebec  is  scarcely  behind  Montreal  in  devotion  to  the  Mother 
of  God.  One  of  the  firat  churches  founded  in  the  city  was  that  of 
Our  Lady  of  Victory,  where  the  faithful  still  go  to  invoke  the  aid 
of  her  who  is  called  the  Help  of  Christians.  The  Sistem  of  the 
Congregation  have  an  establishment  in  Quebec,  as  they  have  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  wherever  they  have  charge  of 
the  rising  generation  of  females,  Mary  is  sure  to  be  loved  and 
honoured. 

Space  win  not  permit  me  to  particularize  all  the  churches  and 
chapels  dedicated  to  Our  Blessed  Lady  in  Canada ; suffice  it  to  say 
that  many  of  the  parish  churches  bear  her  name,  and  that,  in  all 
the  cities  and  towns,  there  is  one  altar  dedicated  to  her  wherever 


each  ; the  great  window  behind  the  high  altar  is  64  feet  in  height,  bj  32  in  width. 
The  total  Dumber  of  pews  is  1,244,  capable  of  seating  between  six  and  seven  thousand 
persons.  ( Qti>ide  to  the  Cities  of  Camda,'\ 
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there  is  a second  one  in  the  church.  Throughout  all  the  rural 
districts  Mary  reigns  supreme : her  festivals  are  celebrated  with  all 
possible  solemnity,  and  her  altars  adorned  as  richly  as  the  means 
of  the  people  will  allow.  There  is  scarcely  a family  all  the  country 
over  without  a Mary,  and  it  is  no  unfrequent  thing,  amongst  the 
French  Canadians,  to  find  several  daughters  of  the  same  family 
bearing  the  name  of  Mary  in  addition  to  their  distinctive  appella* 
tions.  La  Sainte  Vierge  is  still  the  chosen  patroness  of  all  Lower 
Canada,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  it  may  with  truth  be  said 
that  the  wives  and  mothers  of  that  province  are  entirely  devoted 
to  that  great  queen,  and  live,  for  the  most  part,  as  becomes  her 
servants.  Lower  Canada  is  essentially  Catholic,  a fact  which  stares 
the  traveller  in  the  face  as  he  journeys  along  the  peaceful  highways- 
At  every  few  miles  he  will  perceive  a pretty  parish  church  raising 
its  cross-crowned  steeple,  and  over  its  portal,  perhaps,  a small 
statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  set  in  a niche.  The  exterior  of  these 
churches  is  simple  enough,  but  within  they  are,  in  general,  well 
finished  and  tastefully  decorated.* 

And  the  sweet  Mother  of  Christians  is  not  insensible  to  all  this 
homage : many  and  many  a time  has  she  manifested  her  gratitude 
and  her  protecting  care  on  behalf  of  these  good  Canadians.  Pass- 
ing over  the  numerous  instances  on  record,  we  will  only  mention 
two  which  occurred  within  the  last  few  years  in  view  of  the  whole 
province. 

In  1847,  when  the  terrible  typhus  fever  raged  in  Montreal  and 
in  all  the  ports  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  many  of  the  priests  had 
already  fallen  victims  to  the  dreadful  pestilence ; the  devoted 
daughters  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  the  heroic  Sisters  of  Charity, 
had  suffered  severely,  no  less  than  thirteen  of  their  number 
having  died  within  a few  weeks ; the  worthy  bishop  of  Montreal 
was  at  length  attacked  by  the  fever  and  the  whole  city  was  thrown 
into  consternation.  Then  it  was,  when  all  human  succour  was  vain. 


* There  are  also  wooden  crosses  erected,  at  short  intervals,  to  remind  the  people 
of  Clirist’s  passion  and  death  ; they  are  generally  accompanied  by  some  of  the 
instrnments  of  Our  Saviour’s  torture — the  ladder,  the  spear,  the  crown  of  thorns, 
&c.,  and  are  inclosed  by  a wooden  railing. 
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that  the  faithful  had  recourse  to  the  Mother  of  Mercy.  A novena 
was  made  in  the  church  of  Bon  Secours  for  the  recovery  of  the 
bishop ; the  good  prelate  himself  made  a vow  that  if  the  Blessed 
Virgin  would  be  pleased  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  pestilence  by 
her  powerful  intercession,  and  relieve  his  suffering  people,  he  would 
have  the  event  recorded  on  canvass.  The  prayers  were  heard ; the 
vow  was  accepted ; the  fever  stopped  its  ravages  almost  immedi- 
ately; the  bishop  recovered,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  and  a 
handsome  painting  was  executed  by  his  orders,  representing  the 
emigrant  sheds,  the  chief  scene  of  the  pestilence,  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  and  some  ecclesiastics  in  attendance  on  the  sick,  with  the 
Ble^ed  Virgin  seated  on  a cloud,  looking  down  on  the  sufferings 
and  the  charitable  labours  of  her  faithful  servants.  The  picture  is 
now  to  be  seen  over  one  of  the  side  altars  in  the  church  of  Bon 
Secours. 

The  other  instance  referred  to  occurred  during  the  visitation  of  the 
cholera  to  Montreal  in  1 849.  The  disease  was  making  fearful  ravages  i 

amongst  the  people,  and  was  daily  on  the  increase,  when  the  same  ' 
pious  prelate*  had  again  recourse  to  the  maternal  heart  of  Mary.  ' 

The  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  borne  in  triumph  around  the  ^ 

city,  followed  by  a vast  concourse  of  people,  amounting,  it  was 
thought,  to  twenty  thousand,  walking  in  procession  with  banners  ^ 
flying ; some  of  the  pious  confraternities  reciting  the  Eosary  and  ' 

Litany,  and  others  singing  hymns.  After  visiting  some  others  of  i 

the  churches,  the  procession  returned  to  that  of  Our  Lady  of  | 
Succour,  and  the  scene  at  that  moment  was  one  which  the  mind  j 

cannot  easily  forget.  It  was  a lovely  evening  and  a lovely  sight  j 

when  the  gray,  soft,  summer  twilight  faded  into  night,  and  the  vast 
multitude  knelt  in  front  of  the  quaint  old  church,  lighted  up  and  j 
wreathed  with  flowers  as  for  a joyous  festival.  Above  was  the 
cloudless  sky,  where  Mary  sits  enthroned  beside  her  divine  Son, 
and  below,  at  the  end  of  a long,  long  vista  of  glittering  lights  and  | 
over-arching  boughs,  was  seen  the  statue  of  that  amiable  Virgin,  | 
reminding  the  thousand,  thousand  supplicants,  of  her  many  claims  j 


* The  Bight  Rev.  Ignatios  Bonrget,  titular  bishop  of  Montreal. 
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on  their  confidence  and  afiection.  During  the  solemn  benediction 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  the  multitude  without  and  within  the 
church  joined  in  fervent  prayer.  Our  Lady  of  Bon  Secours  again 
extended  her  protecting  arm  over  her  own  city,  and  in  a few  days 
the  cholera  disappeared  from  Montreal. 

In  gratitude  for  this  last  favour,  the  good  bishop  replaced  the 
statue  of  Our  Lady  by  one  larger  and  more  richly  adorned,  which 
was  borne  in  solemn  procession  to  the  favourite  shrine,  and  there 
placed  over  the  high  altar  in  regal  state.  A crowned  queen  with 
her  maternal  arms  extended  to  embrace  her  humble  clients,  as  we 
see  her  in  the  representations  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

In  the  cities  of  Lower  Canada,  the  devotion  to  Mary  is  carried 
on  with  pious  fervour.  The  different  confraternities  belonging  to 
her  are  all  in  a flourishing  condition.  That  of  the  Holy  Scapular 
is  diffused  all  over  the  country,  and  the  society  of  the  Living 
Rosary  is  daily  gaining  ground.  The  arch-confraternity  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Mary  for  the  Conversion  of  Sinnei'S^  was  estab- 
lished several  years  ago  in  Montreal,  and  it  has  borne  good  fruit 
in  the  numerous  souls  reclaimed  from  a life  of  sin  through  the 
prayers  of  its  members  and  the  compassionate  goodness  of  the 
ever  blessed  Virgin. 

Upper  Canada  is  still  far  behind  the  sister  province  in  religion, 
owing  to  the  comparatively  small  number  of  Catholics  settled 
there.  Indeed,  the  interior  of  the  country  is  even  yet  but  thinly 
peopled,  but  its  population  is  rapidly  on  the  increase,  and  the 
zealous  missionaries  of  the  Cross  are  located  here  and  there  at 
regular  intervals,  like  sentinels  at  their  post.  The  church  of 
Upper  Canada  is  growing  fast  under  the  watchful  care  of  the  three 
bishops  of  Toronto,  Kingston,  and  Bytown.  These  eminent  pre- 
lates are  all  fervently  devoted  to  Mary,  and  are  using  their  best 
endeavours,  in  concert  with  their  respective  clergy,  to  promote  her 
honour  and  glory ; to  enrol  the  faithful  in  her  confraternities,  and 
to  place  churches  under  her  invocation.  Convents  are  already 
established  in  each  of  the  cities,  and  both  Kingston  and  Toronto 
have  magniflcent  cathedrals ; Bytown,  too,  has  a large  and  hand- 
some church,  used  as  a cathedral  since  the  town  became  an  episco- 
pal see. 
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In  the  lower  provinces  of  British  America  religion  begins  to 
raise  her  head.  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward’s 
Island,  and  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  have  now  their  titular 
bishops,  suffragans  of  the  new  archiepiscopal  see  of  Halifax.  Tlie 
good  bishop  of  St.  John’s,  N.  F.,  lately  undertook  to  prosecute  the 
building  of  a spacious  cathedral,  commenced  many  years  ago  by 
his  predecessor,  and  nothing  could  equal  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  honest  fishermen  of  Newfoundland  seconded  his  pious 
undertaking.  The  people  not  only  furnished  great  part  of  the 
building  materials,  but  drew  them  to  the  spot,  and  the  church 
being  placed  on  a steep  hill,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  draw  heavy 
loads  to  the  top.  But  this  was  no  obstacle,  or  at  least  it  was  one 
which  the  piety  of  the  people  easily  overcame ; it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  several  fishermen  drawing  a cart  np  the  hill  loaded 
with  wood  or  stone,  and  all  seemed  vicing  with  each  other  who 
should  do  most  to  forward  the  work.  Every  one  gave  what  he 
could : those  who  had  nothing  else,  freely  gave  their  manual 
labour.  It  has  been  justly  observed  that  never,  in  modern  times, 
was  the  faith  of  Catholics,  and  its  all-powerful  efiBcacy,  so  strikingly 
displayed  as  in  the  building  of  a superb  cathedral  by  the  poor 
fishermen  of  Newfoundland.*  Honour  to  them,  then,  honour  to 
their  pious  prelate  who  incited  them  by  word  and  example  in  their 
noble  enterprise,  and  honour,  above  all,  to  that  “ miracle-working 
faith”  which  is  more  precious  than  gold  or  silver,  or  all  that  the 
world  holds  dear ; that  faith  which  makes  the  poor  man  rich,  and 
raises  the  humble  above  the  princes  of  the  earth  ; that  faith  which 
annihilates  time  and  space,  and  raises  men  to  a level  with  the 
angels,  doing  the  will  of  God,  and  “ ministering  unto  Him !” 

In  August,  1852,  there  was  a provincial  synod  held  in  Quebec, 
on  which  occasion  nearly  all  the  prelates  of  British  America  were 
present  either  in  person  or  by  pro.xy.  The  bishops  of  Upper 
Canada  were  met  in  Montreal  by  some  of  the  prelates  of  the  lower 
provinces,  and,  after  vespers  on  a Sunday  evening,  a procession 
was  formed  consisting  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Catholic  popula- 


* Yorh  FreemarCa  Journal, 
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tion  of  the  city,  to  visit  Our  Blessed  Lady  in  her  shrine  of  Bon 
Secours,  and  to  implore  her  blessing  on  the  council  about  to  open 
during  the  following  week ; at  the  head  of  the  procession  walked 
six  bishops  with  the  reverend  Superior  of  the  Seminary,  followed  by 
the  countless  multitude  of  the  faithful.  A solemn  benediction  was 
given  at  the  altar  of  Bon  Secours,  and  one  of  the  pi’elates*  ad- 
dressed the  assembly  from  the  steps  of  the  church,  announcing  the 
object  of  the  approaching  assembly  in  Quebec,  and  soliciting  the 
prayers  of  the  people  on  behalf  of  their  pastors  during  the  sitting 
of  the  council,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  might  preside  over  their 
deliberations,  and  that  Mary  might  be  with  them  as  she  was  of 
old  with  the  Apostles  when  they  met  together.  This  scene  is  one 
of  the  proudest  and  most  cherished  reminiscences  in  the  annals  of 
Montreal,  and  wUl,  we  doubt  not,  be  related  with  pride  and  plea- 
sure by  generations  yet  unborn. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  here  that  the  Indian  tribes  of  Canada 
are  for  the  most  part  firmly  attached  to  the  Catholic  faith.  They 
have  a large  settlement  near  Quebec,  named  Loretto  ;f  one  near 
the  southern  shore  of  St.  Lawrence,  named  Caughnawaga,  and 
another  on  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains,  an  expansion  of  the 
river  Ottawa.  These  people  are  extremely  simple  and  well-dis- 
posed, and  are  remarkable  for  their  piety  and  reverence  for  religion.  J 

When  Bishop  Flaget  visited  Canada  a few  years  before  his 
death,  he  was  taken  by  the  Sulpicians  of  Montreal  to  visit  the 
Indian  village  on  the  lake  of  the  Two  Mountains,  where  an  old 
schoolmate  of  his  was  their  pastor.  Here  a large  band  of  Al- 
gonquins  came  to  visit  him  and  to  receive  his  blessing.  They 
bore  before  them  a crimson  banner,  inscribed  with  the  Ave  Man'm 
of  the  Sulpicians ; and  falling  upon  their  knees,  appeared  full  of 
humility  and  faith.  They  conducted  him  to  their  village,  and  on 
his  arrival,  he  was  saluted  with  firing  of  cannon,  while  all  the 
inhabitants  were  on  their  knees  to  receive  his  benediction.  At  this 
mass  the  Indians  chanted  canticles  in  two  responding  choirs,  and 
the  bishop  was  moved  even  to  tears.  He  next  visited  their  superb 

* The  Right  Reverend  Armand  de  Charbonnel,  bishop  of  Toronto. 

f The  chapel  of  Loretto  was  founded  by  the  Jesuit  Father  Chaumonot,  in  fulfilment  of  a vow 
made  by  him  in  France;  it  was  opened  for  service  in  1674,  and  is  an  exact  counterpart  of  the 
famous  Santa  Ca$a.  t Flaget^  p.  191. 
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Calvary  carved  in  wood.*  This  representation  of  Calvary  is  a work  ' 
of  great  ingenuity : it  is  situated  on  a sand-hill  behind  the  village, 
and  is  used  by  the  Indians  as  a sort  of  pilgrimage.  What  a beau- 
tiful proof  is  here  of  the  maternal  tenderness  of  the  Catholic 
church,  and  her  wonderful  power  as  a conservator  of  the  human  ' 
race.  Had  not  these  Algonquins  and  Ottawas  been  converted  to 
Catholicity,  and  remained  faithful  to  its  precepts,  they  would  in  all 
probability  have  disappeared  long  ago  from  the  face  of  the  earth 
like  many  of  their  kindred  tribes. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

DEVOTION  TO  THE  BLESSED  TIEOIN  IN  THE  DNITED  STATES. 

If  Canada  and  the  other  British  provinces  were  discovered  and 
settled  under  the  auspices  of  Mary,  the  same  may  be  truly  said  of 
the  Great  West.  Father  Marquette,  the  illustrious  Jesuit  mission- 
ary, who,  in  pursuit  of  “ the  lost  sheep”  through  the  pathless 
forests  of  the  west,  discovered  the  great  river  since  known  as  the 
Mississippi,  tells  us  himself  that  he  had  “ always  invoked  Mary 
since  he  had  been  in  the  Ottawa  country,  to  obtain  of  God  the 
gi*ace  to  be  able  to  visit  the  nations  on  the  river  Mississippi”*  His 
biographer  tells  us  that  “ from  his  pious  mother  the  youthful  Mar- 
quette imbibed  that  warm,  generous,  and  unwavering  devotion  to 
the  Mother  of  God,  which  makes  him  so  conspicuous  among  her 
servants.”f  Marquette  was,  in  relation  to  the  Mississippi,  what 
Jacques  Cartier  was  to  the  St.  Lawrence:  each  disclosed  to  the 
civilized  world  a vast  region  before  unknown,  and  both  were  ser- 
vants of  Mary,  No  other  discoverer,  in  ancient  or  modern  times, 
occupies  so  grand  a position  in  history  as  the  Jesuit  Marquette. 
Others  laboured  and  explored  at  the  bidding  of  earthly  princes, 
for  the  advancement  of  human  science,  or,  perhaps,  even  for  self- 
aggrandizement,  but  Marquette  did  all,  undertook  all,  for  the  greater 
glory  of  God^  according  to  the  well  known  motto  of  his  order : no 
earthly  prince  or  princess  gave  him  his  commission,  but  Jesus  Christ 
was  hie  sovereign,  and  Mary  “ the  patroness  of  his  mission.”  Thus 
we  find  him  having  resource  to  her  in  all  his  doubts  and  dangers. 
“ Despairing  now  of  being  able  to  reach  his  destined  goal  without 
the  interposition  of  Heaven,  the  missionary  turned  to  the  patroness 
of  his  mission,  the  Blessed  Virgin  Immaculate,  and  with  his  two 
companions  began  a novena  in  her  honour.  Nor  was  his  trust 
belied,”  adds  the  biographer ; “ God  heard  his  prayer,  and  his  ill- 


* Life  of  Father  Marquette^  by  J.  G.  Shea. 
*}■  Narrative  of  Father  Marquette ^ p.  6. 
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ness  ceased.  During  this  painful  wintering,  which,  for  all  his 
expressions  of  comfort,  was  one  of  great  hardship  and  suffering, 
his  hours  were  chiefly  spent  in  prayer.  Convinced  that  the  term 
of  his  existence  was  drawing  rapidly  to  a close,  he  consecrated  this 
period  of  quiet  to  the  exercises  of  a spiritual  retreat,  in  which  his 
soul  overflowed  with  heavenly  consolation,  as  rising  above  its  frail 
and  now  tottering  tenement,  it  soared  towards  that  glorious  home 
it  was  so  soon  to  enter.”*  When  opening  a new  mission  amongst 
the  savages,  we  find  him  adorning  the  rustic  altar  which  he  had 
raised  with  pictures  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  under  whose  invocation 
he  had  placed  his  new  mission  ;f  and  when  he  felt  his  end  ap- 
proaching, the  names  of  Jesus  and  Mary  were  ever  on  his  lips.J 


* Life  of  Father  Marquette^  p.  69. 

t Ibid, 

^ The  account  of  the  death  of  this  famous  missionary  is  so  very  beautiful  that  we 
cannot  forbear  giving  it  here.  “ Calmly  and  cheerfully  he  saw  the  approach  of  death, 
for  which  he  prepared  by  assiduous  prayer  ; his  office  he  regularly  recited  to  the  last 
day  of  his  life  ; a meditation  on  death,  which  he  had  long  since  prepared  for  this 
hour,  he  now  made  the  subject  of  his  thoughts  ; and  as  his  kind  but  simple  compan- 
ions seemed  overwhelmed  at  the  prospect  of  their  approaching  loss,  he  blessed  some 
water  with  the  usual  ceremonies,  gave  his  companions  directions  how  to  act  in  his 
last  moments,  how  to  arrange  his  body  when  dead,  and  to  commit  it  to  the  earth 
with  the  ceremonies  he  prescribed.  He  now  seemed  but  to  seek  a grave  ; at  last 
perceiving  the  mouth  of  a river  which  still  bears  his  name,  he  pointed  to  an  eminence 
as  the  place  of  his  burial  . . . His  companions  then  erected  a little  bark  cabin,  and 
stretched  the  dying  missionary  beneath  it  as  comfortably  as  their  want  permitted 
them.  Still  a priest,  rather  than  a man,  he  thought  of  his  ministry,  and,  for  the  last 
time,  heard  the  confessions  of  his  companions,  and  encouraged  them  to  rely  with 
confidence  on  the  protection  of  God,  then  sent  them  to  take  the  repose  they  so  much 
needed.  When  he  felt  his  agony  approaching,  he  called  them,  and  taking  his  crucifi.x 
from  around  his  neck,  he  placed  it  in  their  hands,  thanked  the  Almighty  for  the  favour 
of  permitting  him  to  die  a Jesuit,  a missionary,  and  alone.  Then  he  relapsed  into  silence, 
interrupted  only  by  his  pious  aspirations,  till  at  last,  with  the  names  of  Jesus  and 
Mary  on  his  lips,  with  his  eyes  raised  as  if  in  ecstasy  above  his  crucifix,  with  his  face 
all  radiant  with  joy,  he  passed  from  the  scene  of  his  labours  to  the  God  who  was  to 
be  his  reward.  Obedient  to  his  directions,  his  companions,  when  the  first  outbursts 
of  grief  were  over,  laid  out  the  body  for  burial,  and  to  the  sound  of  his  little  chapel- 
bell,  bore  it  slowly  to  the  spot  which  he  had  pointed  out.  Here  they  committed  his 
body  to  the  earth,  and  raising  a cross  above  it,  returned  to  their  now  desolate  cabin. 
Such  was  the  edifying  and  holy  death  of  the  illustrious  explorer  of  the  Mississippi, 
on  Saturday,  18th  May,  1675.” — Life  of  Father  Marquette,  p.  Ixxi. 
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He  died  as  he  had  lived,  devoted  to  the  Mother  of  God,  who  had 
ever  been  the  especial  object  of  his  love  and  veneration.  “ The 
pnvilege,”  says  his  biographer,  “ which  the  Church  honours  under 
the  title  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  was  the  constant  object  of 
his  thoughts ; from  his  earliest  youth,  he  daily  recited  the  little  office 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  fasted  every  Saturday  in  her 
honour.  As  a missionary,  a variety  of  devotions  directed  to  the 
same  end,  still  show  his  love  for  her,  and  to  her  he  turned  in  all 
his  trials.  When  he  discovered  the  great  river,  when  he  founded 
his  new  mis.sion,  he  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Conception,  and  no 
letter,  it  is  said,  ever  came  from  his  hand  that  did  not  contain  the 
words,  “ Blessed  Virgin  Immaculate.”  The  smile  that  lighted  up 
his  dying  face,  induced  his  poor  companions  to  believe  that  she  had 
appeared  before  the  eyes  of  her  devoted  client.* 

That  the  Blessed  Virgin  took  an  active  part  in  the  discovery  of 
the  Mississippi,  no  candid  mind  can  doubt.  Marquette  himself 
tells  us  in  his  narrative  that  “ he  put  his  voyage  under  her  pro- 
tection, promising  her,  that  if  she  did  them  the  grace  to  discover 
the  great  river,  he  would  give  it  the  name  of  Conception,  and  that 
he  would  also  give  that  name  to  the  first  mission  which  he  should 
establish  among  those  new  nations,  as  he  actually  did  among  the 
Illinois.”f . . . The  name  which  the  pious  missionary  gave  to  the 
Mississippi  is  found  only  in  his  own  narrative,  and  on  the  map 
which  accompanies  it.  The  name  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
which  he  gave  to  the  mission  among  the  Kaskaskias,  was  retained 
as  long  as  that  mission  lasted,  and  is  now  the  title  of  the  church  in 
the  present  town  of  Kaskaskia.  Although  his  wish  was  not  real- 
ized in  the  name  of  the  great  river,  it  has  been  fulfilled  in  the  fact 
that  the  Blessed  Virgin,  under  the  title  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, has  been  chosen  by  the  prelates  of  the  United  States  assem- 
bled in  a national  council,  as  the  patroness  of  the  whole  country, 
so  that  not  only  in  the  vast  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  but  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  the  Blessed  Virgin  Inmiaculate  is  as  dear 


* Life  of  Father  Margwtte,  p.  Ixzii. 
f Farrative,  Sec.  i,  p .8. 
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to  every  American  Catholic  as  is  Our  Lady  of  Guadaloupe  to  onr 
Mexican  neighbours.”* 

The  immediate  successors  of  Marquette  in  the  evangelization  of 
the  western  regions  were  scarcely  less  devoted  to  Mary  than  lie 
was  himself  Thus  we  find  Father  Hennepin,  a Recollet  friar, 
during  his  missions  on  the  upper  Mississippi,  chanting  the  litany  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  as  he  journeyed  with  his  Indians  in  a canoe  on 
the  great  river.  The  name  of  Mary,  and  the  glorious  titles  where- 
with the  Church  delights  to  honour  her,  were  among  the  first 
sounds  that  awoke  the  slumbering  echoes  of  the  Father  of  Waters 
after  its  discovery  by  Europeans. 

When  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi  became  partially 
peopled  by  settlere  from  the  different  nations  of  Europe,  religion 
continued  to  progress  until  the  fatal  breaking  up  of  the  Jesuit 
missions,  when  those  zealous  champions  of  the  cross  were  forced  to 
leave  the  rich  harvest  of  their  toil  to  be  gathered  in  by  othere ; 
then  the  scattered  fiock,  being  deprived  of  pastoral  care,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a half  heathen  population,  began  to  lose  the  fervour 
and  simplicity  of  that  faith  which  they  had  received  in  happier 
days:  coldness  and  indifference  prevailed  among  them,  and  how 
could  it  be  otherwise,  when  they  had  neither  bishop,  nor  priest,  nor 
sacrament.  The  Catholic  regions  of  the  west  and  south,  the  con- 
quests of  the  Jesuits  and  RecoUets,  were  fast  falling  away  from 
their  high  vocation.  The  Eastern  and  Middle  States  were  mean- 
while peopled  with  an  active,  bustling  population,  professing  either 
some  Protestant  fancy^  which  they  called  religion,  or  otherwise  no 
religion  save  that  of  expediency  and  worldly  prosperity.  The 
immense  countries  now  constituting  the  United  States  were  on  the 
point  of  being  lost  to  the  universal  church,  but  God  in  his  own 
good  time  raised  up  the  means  of  defence.  A branch  of  the  order 
of  St.  Sulpice  was  founded  at  Baltimore,  in  the  Catholic  State  of 
Maryland,  about  the  year  1791,  and  their  establishment  was  a 
tower  of  strength  for  Catholicity.  The  priests  whom  they  trained 
for  the  mission  were  men  of  rare  prudence  and  of  fervent  zeal. 


• NarraHve  of  Father  Marquette^  Sec.  i.,  p.  8,  note. 
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devoted  to  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God,  and  ready  to  sacrifice  all 
for  the  honour  and  glory  of  God.  Baltimore  had  already  a bishop^ 
the  only  one  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  east  or  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies.  The  venerable  Bishop  Carroll  bore  on  his  own  shoulders 
the  whole  episcopal  burden  of  all  those  infant  churches  founded  by 
the  early  missionaries,  and  none  but  a man  endowed  with  the  rai’est 
qualities,  and  the  most  vigorous  intellect,  could  have  borne  as  he 
did,  for  many  years,  this  heavy  weight  of  care  and  responsibility^ 
or  fulfilled  the  arduous  duties  of  his  sacred  office. 

In  1792  some  pious  missionaries  arrived  from  France,  and 
amongst  them  was  M.  Flaget,  afterwards  bishop  of  Louisville. 
“ Having  unreservedly  offered  his  services  to  Bishop  Carroll,  he 
cheerfully  accepted  from  the  latter  the  distant  mission  of  Vincennes, 
where  there  was  a considerable  number  of  French  settlers,  who 
had  been  long  deprived  of  the  services  of  a clergyman  . . . . M. 
Flaget  arrived  at  Vincennes  a few  days  before  Christmas,  1792. 
He  found  the  church  in  a sadly  dilapidated  state-  It  was  a very 
poor  log  building,  open  to  the  weather,  neglected,  and  almost 
tottering.  The  altar  was  a temporary  structure  of  boards  badly 
put  together  . . . The  congregation  was,  if  possible,  in  a still  more 
miserable  condition  than  the  church.  Out  of  nearly  seven  hundred 
souls  of  whom  it  was  composed,  the  missionary  was  able,  with  all 
his  zealous  efforts,  to  induce  only  twelve  to  approach  the  holy  com- 
mnnion  during  the  Christmas  festivities.  His  heart  was  filled  with 
anguish  at  the  spiritual  desolation  which  brooded  over  the  place.”* 
But  things  were  soon  changed:  the  zealous  efforts  of  the  pious 
missionary,  through  the  grace  of  God,  soon  fructified,  and  a mani- 
fest change  took  place  in  the  congi'egation,  so  that,  at  his  departure 
from  Vincennes,  he  might  say  with  truth,  says  his  biographer, 
“ that  if  but  twelve  adults  could  be  found,  on  his  fii-st  arrival,  to 
approach  the  holy  communion,  there  was  then  probably  not  more 
than  that  number  of  persons  who  were  not  pious  communicants.” 

In  1811  the  excellent  pastor  of  Vincennes  was  made  bishop  of 
Bardstown,  in  Kentucky,  the  first  bishopric  erected  in  the  West. 


* Life  of  Biehop  Flaget,  ch.  i.,  pp.  30,  83,  35. 
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It  was  much  against  his  will  that  he  accepted  the  appointment,  hut  ' 

he  could  not  disobey  the  positive  injunction  of  the  Holy  See,  and  | 

cheerfully  gave  up  his  own  will  for  the  good  of  religion  and  the  | 
salvation  of  souls.  He  tells  us  himself,  in  a letter  to  the  directors 
of  the  Association  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  that  it  was  six  ; 

months  afterwards  before  he  was  enabled  to  reach  Bardstown,  his  [| 

episcopal  see,  and  that  through  a subscription  made  by  his  friends  | 
in  Baltimore.*  ! 

There  was,  as  yet,  no  church  in  Bardstown — ^a  poor  prospect  for  I 
a bishop ; but  M.  Flaget  was  not  the  man  to  be  easily  discouraged 
where  there  was  question  of  doing  good,  or  advancing  the  interests  ‘ 
of  religion.  The  ceremony  of  his  installation  must,  we  think,  be  j 

interesting  to  our  readers.  “ The  Bishop  there  found  the  faithful  j 

kneeling  on  the  grass,  and  singing  canticles  in  English : the  country 
women  were  nearly  all  dressed  in  white,  and  many  of  them  were 
still  fasting,  though  it  was  then  four  o’clock  in  the  evening ; they 
having  entertained  a hope  to  be  able  on  that  day  to  assist  at  his 
mass,  and  to  receive  the  holy  communion  from  his  hands.  An  ' 
altar  had  been  prepared  at  the  entrance  of  the  first  court,  under  a 
bower  composed  of  four  small  trees  which  overshadowed  it  with 
their  foliage.  Here  the  bishop  put  on  his  pontifical  robes.  After 
the  aspersion  of  the  holy  water,  he  was  conducted  to  the  chapel 
in  procession,  with  the  singing  of  the  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
and  the  whole  closed  with  the  prayers  and  ceremonies  prescribed 
for  the  occasion  in  the  Roman  Pontifical.”f 

Here  again  we  see  Maiy  presiding  over  the  installation  of  the 
first  bishop  of  the  West,  and  that  the  new  prelate  considered  her 
protection  as  of  the  last  importance  to  religion  is  clearly  proved  by 
the  interesting  memoir  from  which  we  have  already  quoted.  Pass* 
ing  through  Lancaster,  a village  on  his  way,  he  found  some  Catholic 
families  of  good  standing  in  society,  and  baptized  their  children. 

He  had  hopes  that  a good  congregation  would,  in  time,  be  formed 


* AnnaU  of  (kt  Propagation,  toL  iii.,  p.  189. 
f Life  of  Biehop  Flaget,  chap,  iv.,  p.  t8. 
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there ; but  he  remarked  with  regret  that  “ the  devotion  to  the 
Holy  Virgin  seemed  unknown  in  those  parts.”* 

At  another  station  where  the  good  Bishop  remained  some 
days,  he  found  the  church  in  such  a miserable  condition  that  he 
could  not  say  mass.  Not  much  more  than  a quarter  of  a century 
has  since  passed  away,  yet  these  poor  villages,  so  utterly  destitute 
of  religious  accommodation,  have  many  of  them  become  large 
cities  and  episcopal  sees,  so  rapidly  do  things  progress  in  the  West. 
The  biographer  of  Bishop  Flaget  quotes  in  this  connection  an 
interesting  passage  from  the  Annals  of  the  Propagation  : “Follow- 
ing the  traces  of  this  journey  of  seven  hundred  leagues,  one  would 
say,  that  wherever  Bishop  Flaget  pitched  his  tent,  he  there  laid 
the  foundations  of  a new  church,  and  that  each  one  of  his  principal 
halts  was  destined  to  become  a bishopric.  There  is  Vincennes,  in 
Indiana ; there  is  Detroit,  in  Michigan ; there  is  Cincinnati,  the 
principal  city  of  Ohio;  there  is  Buffalo,  on  the  borders  of  the 
lakes ; there  is  Pittsburg,  which  he  evangelised  in  returning  to 
Louisville,  after  thirteen  months’  absence,  after  having  given  mis- 
sions wherever,  on  his  route,  there  was  a colony  of  whites,  a plan- 
tation of  slaves,  or  a village  of  Indians.” 

In  1799  the  Russian  prince  Gallitrin,  a convert  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  who  might  well  be  called  one  of  the  apostles  of  North 
America,  established  in  western  Pennsylvania  a mission  under  the 
title  of  Lordto,  doubtless  under  the  invocation  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin- 

In  1812  a convent  was  founded  in  Kentucky,  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Nerinkx,  for  the  education  of  young  females,  “and  was 
called  Loretto^  after  the  famors  asylum  of  the  Holy  Virgin  in  Italy. 
Besides  the  object  alluded  to  above,  the  sisterhood  was  to  take 
charge  of  destitute  orphans,  and  its  members  were  taught  to  love 
poverty,  and  to  earn  their  own  livelihood  by  manual  labour.  They 
were  to  cherish  a special  devotion  towards  that  model  and  pride  of 
her  sex,  the  pure  and  holy  One,— 

••  • Onr  tfunted  natnre’s  solitary  boast,' 


* Zdfi  of  Bishop  Flagst,  p.  109. 
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the  Immaculate  Mary,  Mother  of  God  made  man.  They  were 
styled,  ‘ The  Lovers  of  Maiy  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross.’  Standing 
with  her  near  the  Cross,  they  were  daily  to  sympathize  with  the 
dying  Son  and  the  afflicted  Mother,  with  the  pious  ejaculations: 

‘ O suffering  Jesus ! O sorrowful  Mary  !’  Such  was  the  idea  of  the  , 
sainted  founder,  and  God  bestowed  an  abundant  blessing  on  his  j 
enterprise.  The  society  grew  apace,  and  the  most  edifying  fervour 
reigned  throughout  the  establishment  of  Loretto.  The  mother  i 
house  was  soon  able  to  send  out  colonies  to  other  parts  of  j 
Kentucky,  and  subsequently  to  found  houses  in  Missouri  and  j 
Arkansas.”*  ' 

“ These  women  sought  for  poverty  in  every  thing : in  their  ‘ 
monasteries,  and  in  the  plain  neatness  of  their  chapels  . . . They  i 
were  the  edification  of  all  who  knew  them,  and  their  singular  piety 
and  penitential  lives  reminded  one  of  all  that  we  have  read  of  the  | 
ancient  monasteries  of  Palestine  and  Thebais.”f  ! 

“ The  same  year  (1812)  which  gave  birth  to  the  Loretto  Society, 
likewise  witnessed  the  commencement  of  another  sisterhood,  des- 
tined also  to  do  much  for  promoting  the  cause  of  religion  and 
education.”^  The  mother  house  of  this  community  is  named 
Nazareth  in  commemoration  of  the  humble  abode  of  Mary.  The  n 
members  are  known  as  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  they  are  devoted 
to  the  twofold  object  of  teaching  and  exercising  the  corporal  and 
spiritual  works  of  mercy.  The  institution  has  attained  a high 
reputation  for  sanctity  and  usefulness,  and  has  extended  itself  far 
and  near  over  the  country. 

In  1819,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  age  and  the 
numerous  infirmities  of  the  venerable  Bishop  Flaget,  a coadjutor 
was  given  him,  the  new  prelate  was  consecrated  on  the  feast  of 
the  Assumption,  in  the  newly-erected  cathedral  of  Louisville. 

“ This  was  the  first  episcopal  consecration  which  took  place  beyond  j 
(or  west  of)  the  Alleghany  mountains,”  and  we  see  that  the  cere-  | 
mony  was  performed  under  the  auspices  of  Our  Blessed  Lady.  1 


• L^fe  of  Bishop  Flaget^  p.  289-90. 
*1*  Ibid, 

X IbuL,  291,  293. 
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In  1820  the  college  of  St.  Joseph  was  founded,  and  in  1821  that 
of  St.  Mary’s ; both  in  Kentucky.  Thus  did  the  pious  bishop, 
who  was  mainly  instrumental  in  founding  both,  place  the  education 
of  the  rising  generation  under  the  tutelary  care  of  Mary  and  her 
blessed  spouse. 

This  holy  patriarch  of  the  West  went  to  Rome  about  the  year 
1837,  and  having  business  to  transact  at  Vienna,  he  made  it  a point 
to  visit  the  sanctuary  of  Loretto,  “ to  satisfy  that  tender  devotion 
he  had  from  childhood  cherished  towards  the  Immaculate  Virgin, 
Mother  of  God.  He  made  a retreat  there,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Jesuit  father.*  God  was  pleased  to  attest  the  sanctity  of  this 
holy  prelate,  even  by  the  gift  of  miracles,  as  we  see  from  his 
memoirs.  The  young  lady  thus  miraculously  cured  was  a Miss 
Olympia  de  Monti;  she  was  attacked  by  a fever,  which  finally 
became  of  the  most  malignant  kind,  and  she  was  reduced  to  the 
very  point  of  death.  She  received  the  holy  viaticum  with  senti- 
ments of  the  greatest  fervour,  and  made  up  her  mind  that  she  was 
to  die.  Just  then  Bishop  Flaget  was  induced  to  pay  her  a visit. 
When  Madame  de  Monti  had  conducted  him  to  her  daughter’s 
room,  she  retired.  The  Bishop  remained  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
with  Miss  de  Monti.  She  afterwards  related  to  her  parents  that 
he  gave  her  his  blessing  twice,  and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  on 
her  forehead.  Moreover,  the  holy  prelate  promised  to  pray  for  her 
intention  during  nine  consecutive  days,  and  recommended  to  her  to 
recite  the  Litany  of  the  Holy  Name  of  Jesus,  and  a prayer  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,.  The  prayers  were  heard,  and  the  young  lady 
was  restored  to  health.  This  miracle  is  so  well  authenticated  that 
no  rational  mind  can  doubt  it.’’f  Jesus  and  Mary,  never  invoked 
in  vain,  were  pleased  to  honour  their  faithful  servant  by  this 
miraculous  cure. 

“ He  had  always  cherished  a most  tender  devotion  to  the  Virgin 
Mother  of  God ; he  had  imbibed  this  feeling  at  the  same  pure 
fountain  of  living  watere,  from  which  all  the  saints  of  God — from 

* lAfe  of  Bishop  Flaget^  p.  315. 

t Bnd,,  p.  318-323. 
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St.  John,  the  beloved  disciple,  down  to  St.  Alphonso  Ijgaori — had 
drank  it  in  so  abundantly.  He  had  made  it  a practice  through 
life  to  recite  a part  of  the  Rosary  daily  ; and  now,  while  unable  to 
perform  other  devotions  which  required  reading,  he  gladly  availed 
himself  of  the  occasion  to  multiply  this  simple,  but  touching  form 
of  supplication.”* 

Following  the  march  of  civilization  to  the  Far  West,  we  find  in 
the  van  the  stalwart  champion  of  the  Cross,  the  Rev.  Father  de 
Smet,  and  M.  Blanchet,  now  the  venerable  archbishop  of  Walla 
Walla.  The  former  may  truly  be  called  the  apostle  of  Oregon,  the 
greatest  explorer  of  the  western  wilderness  since  the  days  of 
Father  Marquette. 

We  find,  this  illustrious  missionary  planting  the  devotion  to  Mary 
wherever  he  went,  side  by  side  with  the  worship  of  God.  At  each 
of  his  principal  missions  he  gave  her  name  to  either  a church,  a 
school,  or  some  other  charitable  institution.  Thus,  when  a convent 
of  the  sisters  of  Notre  Dame  was  established  in  Willamette,  its 
chapel  received  the  name  of  St.  Mary’s ; when  a church  was  erected 
amongst  the  Flathead  Indians,  it  was  named  St.  Mary’s  Church; 
that  established  amongst  the  Flatbows  was  dedicated  to  Mary, 
under  the  title  of  the  Assumption,  and  that  of  the  Koetensis  was 
called  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Heart  of  Mary.f  “Nowhere,”  says 
Father  de  Smet  himself,  “ nowhere  does  religion  make  greater 
progress  or  present  brighter  prospects  for  the  future  than  in 
Oregon.” J We  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  this  remark  will 
be  verified,  for  the  foundations  of  those  infant  churches  were  well 
laid.  “ On  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Heart  of  Mary,”  says  the  mis- 
sionary again,  “ I sang  High  Mass,  thus  taking  spiritual  possession 
of  this  land,  which  was  now  for  the  first  time  trodden  by  a minister 
of  the  Most  High.  This  station  bears  the  name  of  the  Holy  Heart 
,of  Mary.”§  Speaking  of  another  tribe  amongst  whom  he  cele- 
brated the  feast  of  the  Assumption,  he  says,  “Since  my  arrival 


* lAfe  of  Bishop  Flaget,  p.  350. 
■j"  Oregon  Missions,  p.  50. 
j Ibid.,  p.  98. 

S Ibid.,  p.  126. 
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among  the  Indians,  the  feast  of  the  glorious  Assumption  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  has  ever  been  to  me  a day  of  great  consola- 
tion . . . The  Cross  was  elevated  on  the  border  of  a lake,  and  the 
station  received  the  beautiful  name  of  the  Assumption.  Under 
the  auspices  of  this  good  mother,  in  whose  honour  they  have  for 
many  years  sung  canticles,  we  hope  that  religion  will  take  deep 
root  and  flourish  amidst  this  tribe,  where  union,  innocence,  and 
simplicity  reign  in  full  vigour.”*  A Canadian,  settled  in  those 
parts,  had  been  many  years  without  seeing  a priest,  and  on  hearing 
of  the  arrival  of  the  missionaries  at  the  source  of  the  Columbia, 
(near  which  he  resided,)  he  hastened  thither  with  his  wife  and 
children  in  order  to  have  them  baptized.  “ The  feast  of  the  Nar 
tivity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  this  favour  was  conferred  on  them. 
. . . This  was  a solemn  day  for  the  desert  1 The  august  sacrifice  of 
Mass  was  oflFered  ; Morigeau  devoutly  approached  the  Holy  Table. 
At  the  foot  of  the  humble  altar  he  received  the  nuptial  benedic- 
tion, and  the  mother,  surrounded  by  her  children  and  six  little 
Indians,  was  regenerated  in  the  holy  waters  of  baptism.  In  mem- 
ory of  so  many  benefits,  a large  cross  was  erected  in  the  plain, 
which,  from  that  time,  is  called  the  Plain  of  the  Nativity^\ 

The  name  of  St.  Mary’s  river  was  also  ^ven  to  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal streams  in  those  remote  regions,  J so  that  woods,  and  wilds, 
and  waters,  were  alike  consecrated  to  her,  and  her  name  impressed 
on  every  striking  object.  When  the  good  Indians  prayed  for  their 
benefactors,  it  was  the  Rosary  they  recited  for  them,§  invok- 
ing the  tender  heart  of  Mary  on  their  behalf.  “ How  happy 
should  I be,”  writes  Father  de  Smet  to  one  of  these  benefactors, 
“ how  happy  should  I be,  could  I give  you  to  understand  how 
great,  how  sweet,  how  enrapturing  is  their  devotion  to  the  august 
Mother  of  God ! The  name  of  Mary,  which,  pronounced  in  the 
Indian  language,  is  something  so  sweet  and  endearing,  delights  and 
charms  them.  The  hearts  of  these  good  children  of  the  forest 


♦ Oregon  Missions,  p.  135. 
f Ibid,,  p.  121. 

X Ibid,,  p.  218. 

§ Ibid.,  pp.  245,  246. 
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melt,  and  seem  to  overflow,  when  they  sing  the  praises  of  her 
whom  they,  as  well  as  we,  call  their  mother.”*  In  another  place, 
the  whole  week  preceding  the  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Viigin 
Mary  was  devoted  to  the  preparation  for  receiving  the  Holy  Com- 
munion on  that  festival.  And  again,  we  find  the  hunting-party 
who  travelled  with  the  missionary,  stopping  under  the  shade  of  a 
majestic  tree  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  the  di\dne  maternity.  “ The 
sun’s  last  rays  had  long  disappeared  beneath  the  honzon,  ere  all 
was  ready  for  the  evening  prayer.  After  which,  notwithstanding  , 

the  fatigues  of  the  day,  a fire  was  kindled  before  the  missionary’s  | 

tent,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  night  consecrated  by  these  fer-  | 
vent  children  of  the  woods,  to  the  reconciliation  of  their  souls  with 
God.”t  I 

I 

How  beautiful  is  the  fervour  of  these  guileless  Christians ; how  | 
edifying  their  example  1 Reli^ous  confraternities  had  been  formed 
amongst  them  at  St.  Mary’s,  and  when  their  spiritual  father  was 
forced  to  leave  them,  to  bear  the  tidings  of  salvation  to  others  of 
their  brethren,  we  find  them  adding  some  short  ejaculations  to  their  I 
morning  and  evening  prayers ; “ first,  to  the  Heart  of  Jesus,  as 
protector  of  the  men’s  confrateniity ; second,  to  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
patroness  of  the  women’s  sodality  ; third,  to  St.  Michael,  model  of  | 
the  brave  ; fourth,  to  St.  Raphael,  the  guide  of  travellers ; fifth,  to 
St.  Hubert,  the  patron  of  hunters ; sixth,  to  St.  Francis  Xavier,  for  j 
the  conversion  of  idolaters.  We  shall  see,”  adds  the  zealous  mis-  . 
sionary,  “ that  these  pious  aspirations  were  not  addressed  to  j 
Heaven  in  vain.”J  Let  us  hope  that  such  may  be  the  case,  and 
that  the  vast  regions  thus  happily  evangelized,  may  continue  to  j 
progress  in  civilization — that  true  civilization  founded  on  religion — j 

and  that  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God,  may  ever  reign  over  the  hearts 
of  its  people,  of  what  origin  soever  they  may  be.  I 

Now  that  we  have  followed  the  veneration  of  Mary  in  its  pro- 


* Oregon  Missions,  p.  284. 
f Ibid.,  pp.  389,  390. 

j The  present  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kenrick,  when  Bishop 
of  Philadelphia,  composed  a very  excellent  manual  of  devotion  for  the  Month  of 
Mary. 
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gress  through  the  Far  West,  let  us  return  to  the  eastern  regions  of 
the  vast  empire  known  as  the  United  States.  It  would  carry  us 
far  beyond  our  prescribed  limits  to  give  even  a brief  sketch  of  the 
foundation  of  each  bishopric  and  archbishopric ; and  as  we  have 
only  to  do  with  the  history  of  the  devotion  to  Mary,  that  end  will 
be  best  attained  by  a cursory  glance  at  the  different  churches,  con- 
vents, colleges,  and  seminaries  in  her  honour  and  placed  under  her 
patronage.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  show  the  exact  state  of 
the  hierarchy  of  America  before  I proceed  farther,  as  the  subject 
is  so  closely  connected  with  that  on  which  I profess  to  treat.  It  is 
a well-known  fact  that  the  prelates  of  the  United  States  are  collec- 
tively and  individually  devoted  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  under  whose 
protection  they  formally  placed  their  several  bishoprics  in  the  first 
general  council  of  Baltimore.  Each  one  of  them  endeavours  to 
promote  the  devotion  to  her  by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  and  in 
every  city  of  the  United  States  the  exercises  of  the  Month  of  Mary 
are  publicly  perfonned  in  the  different  churches ; the  society  of 
the  Living  Rosary  and  that  of  the  Holy  Scapular  have  been  intro- 
duced into  most  of  the  towns  and  cities,  and  the  fruits  of  these 
devotions  ai’e  already  manifested  in  the  increased  piety  and  fervour 
of  the  faithful. 

Firet  in  the  order  of  time*  is  the  see  of  Baltimore,  the  mother 
church  of  the  United  States,  these  many  years  invested  with  the 
priraatial  dignity.  There  are  in  the  arch-diocese,  or  province  of 
Baltimore,  about  twelve  churches  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
under  her  various  titles,  exclusive  of  the  convent  chapels ; one  of 
the  chief  theological  seminaries  is  called  St.  Mary’s,  in  her  honour, 
and  the  other  Mount  St.  Mary’s;  the  latter  is  famous  throughout 
the  Union,  and  is  also  known  as  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College.  There 
are  also  five  convents  of  the  order  of  the  Visitation,  one  of  Our 
Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  and  one  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame. 
In  the  city  of  Baltimore  alone  there  are  four  or  five  churches  and 
chapels  under  the  invocation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

The  diocese  of  Charleston  has  one  church  dedicated  to  Mary, 


* The  followiDg  Btatistics  are  taken  from  the  Catholic  Almanac  for  1854. 
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and  one  to  Mary  and  Joseph ; St.  Mary’s  Collegiate  Institution, 
and  one  convent  of  the  order  of  Our  Lady  of  Mei'cy. 

In  the  diocese  of  Philadelphia  there  are  sixteen  churches  and 
chapels  under  the  invocation  of  Mary ; three  of  these  are  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  viz.,  St.  Mary’s  Church,  the  Chapel  of  Our 
Lady  of  Consolatiou,  and  the  Church  of  the  Assumption.  There 
is  also  St.  Mary’s  College  at  Wilmington,  Delaware  State. 

There  are  in  the  diocese  of  Pittsburg  eleven  churches  and 
chapels  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin ; of  these,  four  are  in  the 
city  of  Pittsburg.  One  of  them  bears  the  title  of  Our  Lady  of 
Mercy.  There  is  also  a convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 

The  new  diocese  of  Erie  has  already  four  churches  bearing  the 
name  of  Mary ; it  has  also  a town  called  St.  Marystown.  A veiy 
good  beginning  for  so  young  a diocese. 

In  the  arch-diocese  of  Cincinnati  there  are  fifteen  churches  and 
chapels  under  the  invocation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  exclusive  of 
the  chapel  of  the  Convent  of  Notre  Dame  in  the  city  of  Cincin- 
nati. Overhanging  the  city  is  Mount  St.  Mary’s,  with  its  ecclesi- 
astical seminary.  In  Cincinnati  there  is  an  establishment  of  the 
sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  and  two  female  academies  with  the  name 
of  St.  Mary’s. 

The  diocese  of  Cleveland  has,  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  one  church 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  one  at  Harrisburg,  to  the  Sacred  Heart 
of  Mary.  The  ecclesiastical  seminary  of  the  diocese  is  also  named 
St.  Mary’s. 

The  diocese  of  Louisville  (formerly  Bardstown)  has,  in  the  city 
of  Louisville,  the  cathedral  dedicated  to  Our  Lady,  under  the 
title  of  the  Assumption,  the  church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
(for  the  use  of  the  German  population,)  that  of  Notre  Dame  da 
Port,  (Our  Lady  of  the  Port,)  and  also  a chapel  at  the  Orphan 
Asylum,  called  the  Chapel  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  At 
Manton,  is  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Rosary ; St.  Mary’s,  in  Marion 
county;  and  St.  Mary  of  the  Woods,  in  Davies  county.  Near  New 
Haven,  in  Kentucky,  is  the  famous  abbey  of  Our  Lady  of  La 
Trappe,  affiliated  to  the  great  mother  house  of  the  order  in  France. 
There  is  also  St.  Mary’s  College  in  the  same  diocese  ; Nazai-eth 
Convent,  belonging  to  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  another  excellent 
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institution,  the  Sisters  of  Loretto,  already  mentioned  in  onr  sketch 
of  the  progress  of  religion  in  Kentucky. 

In  the  new  diocese  of  Covington,  (established  only  in  July, 
1853,)  the  cathedral,  not  yet  completed,  is  to  be  dedicated  to  St. 
Mary ; there  are  also,  in  the  city  of  Covington,  the  Church  of  St* 
Mary’s,  and  the  Church  of  the  Mother  of  God. 

In  the  diocese  of  Vincennes  there  are  three  churches  dedicated 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  one  to  the  Holy  Family ; the  university 
of  Notre  Dame  du  Lac  j the  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Providence, 
called  St.  Mary’s  of  the  Woods.  There  is  also  St.  Mary’s  Female 
Orphan  Asylum  in  the  city  of  Vincennes. 

In  the  new  diocese  of  Wheeling  there  is  one  church  dedicated 
to  St.  Mary,  and  also  a convent  of  the  Visitation  ; the  latter  is  in 
the  episcopal  town  of  Wheeling. 

The  diocese  of  Detroit  has  four  churches  called  St.  Mary’s,  (one 
of  them  in  the  episcopal  city,)  two  in  honour  of  the  Assumption, 
and  one  bearing  the  title  of  the  Holy  and  Immaculate  Heart  of 
Mary ; St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  in  Detroit,  a convent  of  the  Sisters  of 
Notre  Dame,  and  an  academy  under  the  care  of  the  Sister-servants 
of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary.  There  is  also  St.  Mary’s 
academy,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross,  at  Bertrand, 
in  Michigan. 

In  the  Apostolic  Vicariate  of  upper  Michigan,  lying  around  the 
lake  shore,  and  embracing  the  islands  which  stud  its  bosom,  we 
find  a church  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  another  bearing  the  title 
of  the  Holy  Name  of  Jesus.* 

Passing  down  to  the  extreme  south,  we  find  in  the  arch-diocese 
of  New  Orleans  nine  churches  dedicated  to  Mary,  under  various 
titles  ; a parish  bearing  the  name  of  Assumption,  a college  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  and  two  convents  of  the  order  of  Our 
Lady  of  Mount  Carmel. 

In  the  diocese  of  Natchez  we  find  St.  Mary’s  Cathedral  in  the 


* The  Indians  belonging  to  this  mission  are  continually  adrancing  in  civilization, 
good  religions  conduct,  and  industrious  habits.  They  live  peaceable  and  contented, 
and  enjoy  already,  in  this  world,  the  reward  of  their  sobriety  and  Christian-like  mode 
of  living. — Catholic  Almanac,  1854,  p.  136. 
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episcopal  city ; one  churcli  bearing  the  name  of  St,  Mary  of  the 
Springs,  another  that  of  the  Assumption,  another  Our  Lady  of  the 
Gulf,  and  another  of  the  Nativity,  In  the  city  of  Natchez,  the 
Orphan  Asylum  and  school  are  under  the  patronage  of  St,  Mary, 
Coming  to  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  we  there  find  the 
arch-diocese  of  St,  Louis  gi’owing  with  a rapidity  almost  unexam- 
pled ; in  the  episcopal  city  of  St,  Louis  there  is  the  church  of  Our 
Lady  of  Victory  (commonly  called  St,  Mary’s)  ; at  Carondelet, 
the  seat  of  the  theological  seminary  of  St,  Louis,  the  church  of  St, 
Maiy  and  St,  Joseph,  and  five  other  churches  dedicated  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  under  her  several  titles,  throughout  the  diocese; 
also,  St,  Mary’s  Preparatory  Seminary,  two  establishments  of  the 
Sisters  of  Loretto,  and  a convent  of  the  Visitation, 

The  diocese  of  Chicago  has  its  cathedral  dedicated  to  St,  Mary ; 
nine  churches  of  a similar  title,  one  of  the  Maternity  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  one  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  ; the  University  of 
St,  Mary  of  the  Lake,  two  convents  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  St 
Mary’s  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  and  two  iree  schools  under  the 
same  patronage,* 

In  the  new  diocese  of  Quincy  there  are  four  churches  dedicated 
to  St,  Mary,  one  to  the  Holy  Family,  three  to  Our  Lady  the  Help 
of  Christians,  and  two  in  honour  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 

In  the  diocese  of  Dubuque  we  find  one  church  bearing  the  title 
of  St,  Mary’s,  one  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  one  of  the 
Visitation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  This  diocese,  like  that  of  Louis-  I 
ville,  is  blessed  with  a Cistercian  monastery  of  Our  Lady  of  La 
Trappe ; it  has  also  a convent  of  the  Visitation,  and  St,  Mary’s 
Female  Academy  belonging  to  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  the  | 
Blessed  Virgin,  1 

The  new  diocese  of  St,  Paul’s,  comprising  the  whole  territory  of 
Minnesota,  has  as  yet  made  but  little  progress,  being  for  the  most 
part  very  thinly  settled;  its  woods  and  wilds  are  yet  but  little  I 


* Confraternities  of  the  Rosary,  the  Scapular,  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  and 
the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary,  have  been  established  in  several  of  the  principal 
churches. — Catholic  Almanac  for  1854,  p.  135. 
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known  to  Europeans,  and  its  vast  prairies  are  still  the  haunt  of  the 
buffalo  and  bison  ; its  churches  are  few,  and  built  only  of  logs,  but 
there  is  a good  prospect  for  the  future  ; there  is  a church  about  to 
be  built  in  honour  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Visitation.  Amongst  the 
Indian  missions  belonging  to  this  diocese,  there  is  one  under  the 
patronage  of  Our  Lady  of  Seven  Dolors. 

Next  to  St.  Paul  is  the  diocese  of  Santa  F6,  consisting  of  the 
territory  of  New  Mexico.  This  new  diocese  was  chiefly  settled 
from  Mexico,  as  we  see  by  the  Spanish  titles  of  the  churches  and 
chapels,  and  also  fi’ora  the  number  dedicated  to  Our  Blessed  Lady. 
Honour  to  the  noble  Spanish  nation! — its  descendants,  however 
remote,  seldom  fail  to  cherish  the  pious  traditions  of  their  worthy 
fathers.  "Well  may  this  infant  diocese  be  called  Santa  Fe,  for  we 
trust  it  bids  fair  to  do  honour  to  the  Holy  Faith.  In  the  city  of 
Santa  Fb  we  find  Our  Lady  of  the  Light,  Our  Lady  of  Guada- 
loupe.  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary,  and  the  chapel  of  the  convent  of 
Our  Lady  of  the  Light ; and  scattered  over  the  vast  diocese  there 
are  no  less  than  twelve  churches  and  chapels  dedicated  to  Our 
Lady  under  various  titles.  There  is  also,  in  the  episcopal  city,  the 
convent  of  Our  Lady  of  Light,  belonging  to  the  Sisters  of  Loretto. 
How  ingenious  are  these  good  Spaniards  in  devising  titles  of  love 
and  honour  for  our  common  Mother ! 

In  the  diocese  of  Nashville  we  find  the  cathedral  of  the  Seven 
Dolors,  the  church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  St.  Mary’s 
school  for  girls.  The  arch-confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception,  for  the  convereion  of  sinners,  is  established  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  diocese.*  This  is,  in  itself,  a sufficient  guarantee 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  diocese  of  Nashville ; wherever  such  a 
society  exists,  there  religion  is  sure  t6  flourish,  and  piety  to  increase 
amongst  the  faithful. 

Come  we  now  to  Albany,  a young,  yet  flourishing  diocese,  taken 
a few  years  since  from  the  overgrown  diocese  of  New  York.  In 
the  episcopal  city  of  Albany  the  cathedral,  a superb  building, 
bears  the  title  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  there  is  also  in 


♦ Catholic  Almanac  for  1854,  p.  1*16. 
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the  same  city  St.  Mary’s  Church.  This  diocese  is  honourably  dis- 
tinguished by  the  number  of  churches  it  has  placed  under  the 
invocation  of  the  Mother  of  God : exclusive  of  the  two  already 
mentioned  in  the  episcopal  city,  there  are  no  less  than  nineteen  of  i 
its  churches  dedicated  to  Mary.  It  has  also  St.  Mary’s  Asylum  for 
Boys,  St.  Mary’s  Orphan  Asylum,  and  three  schools  under  the  i 

patronage  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  arch-confraternity  of  the  ' 

Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  is  established  at  the  cathedral,  and  the  j 
society  of  the  Living  Rosary  in  nearly  all  the  churches  of  the 
diocese.*  i 

In  the  diocese  of  Hartford  we  find  thirteen  churches  and  chapels  [ 
under  the  invocation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin : of  these  there  are  two 
in  the  city  of  Providence,  one  of  them  being  a children’s  chapel, 
dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  Mercy ; one  at  Crompton,  to  Our  Lady 
of  Mount  Carmel ; and  one  at  Newport,  to  Our  Lady  of  the  Isle ; 
this  last  is  the  tutelary  church  of  Rhode  Island.  There  is  also  St. 
Mary’s  Convent  in  Hartford. 

The  new  diocese  of  Buffalo  has  four  churches  called  St.  Mary’s, 
and  one  in  honour  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  The  excellent 
bishop  of  Buffalo  has  not,  as  yet,  been  enabled  to  carry  out  his  I 
pious  intentions  for  the  promotion  of  religion  in  his  diocese.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  this  large  bishopric 
will  be  as  thickly  studded  with  monuments  of  devotion  to  Mary  as 
even  the  piety  of  its  chief  pastor  could  desire. 

In  the  diocese  of  Savannah,  embracing  Georgia  and  part  of 
Florida,  we  find,  in  the  episcopal  city,  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady  of 
Mercy,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  diocese,  St.  Mary’s  Church,  the 
Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  the  Church  of  the  Assnrap 
tion,  the  Church  of  the  Purification,  and  the  Church  of  St.  Mary, 

Star  of  the  Sea;  also  a convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Our  Lady  of  j 
Mercy.  The  society  of  Our  Lady  the  Help  of  Christians  is  estab- 
lished in  Savannah,  and  also  the  confr.aternity  of  the  Rosary.  ij 

The  diocese  of  Richmond,  comprising  the  eastern  part  of  Vu>  1 1 


* Catholic  Almanac  for  1854,  p.  183. 
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ginia,  has  one  church  under  the  invocation  of  St.  Mary,  and  also 
an  Orphan  Asylum,  and  a free  school  bearing  her  name. 

We  have  now  reached  the  diocese  of  Boston,  consisting  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  sees 
of  America.  In  the  episcopal  city  of  Boston  we  find  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  and  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Family;  eighteen  other 
churches  already  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  one  about  to 
be  built  in  her  honour  under  her  beautiful  title.  Star  of  the  Sea. 
There  is  also  in  Boston  a female  school  under  the  patronage  of  St. 
Mary,  conducted  by  the  sisters  of  Notre  Dame.  So  much  for  the 
Puritan  city  of  Boston,  the  capital  of  old  anti-Catholic  New  Eng- 
land. 

The  infant  diocese  of  Portland,  embracing  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire,  has  already  no  less  than  seven  churches  dedicated  to 
the  Mother  of  God. 

The  diocese  of  Burlington,  consisting  of  the  State  of  Vermont, 
and  but  recently  erected,  has  three  churches  placed  under  the  invo- 
cation of  Mary. 

Next  comes  the  arch-diocese  of  New  York,  and  in  it  we  find  six 
churches*  under  the  special  invocation  of  Mary,  and  St.  Mary’s  Free 
School  in  New  York  city,  conducted  by  the  Sbters  of  Charity. 
The  arch-confratemity  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  is  estab- 
lished in  nearly  all  the  churches,  and  also  the  society  of  the  Rosary. 

The  new  diocese  of  Brooklyn  has  five  churches  dedicated  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin ; of  these,  two  are  in  the  episcopal  city  of  Brooklyn. 
The  arch-confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  is  estab- 
lished in  the  Chnrch  of  the  Assumption,  and  the  society  of  the 
Rosary  in  many  of  the  others. 

Newark  is  also  a newly-erected  diocese,  but  it,  too,  has  several 
churches  in  honour  of  Mary : the  episcopal  city  has  one  St.  Mary’s 
chnrch,  and  there  are  ten  others  in  various  parts  of  the  diocese. 


* The  uch-diocese  of  New  York  is  not  fairly  represented  in  this  enumeration : 
it  wonid  seem  from  the  comparatWely  small  number  of  churches  it  has  dedicated  to 
Mary,  to  be  deficient  in  lore  and  yeneration  for  her,  bnt  be  it  remembered  that  the 
two  dioceses  of  Brooklyn  and  Newark  hare  been  taken  from  it  within  the  last  year, 
and  they  have  each  a large  number. 
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The  diocese  of  Mobile  has  dedicated  its  cathedral  to  Our  Blessed 
Lady,  under  the  title  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  It  has  also 
a convent  of  the  Visitation. 

Even  the  newly-settled  province  of  California,  known  to  the 
church  as  the  arch-bishopric  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  bishopric  of 
Monterey,  has  one  of  its  churches  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  the 
Angels  (los  Angeles).  There  is  hope  for  that  remote  region,  wild 
as  its  condition  is,  so  long  as  religion  has  planted  the  cross  on  its 
world-renowned  soil,  and  hoisted  the  banner  of  Mary.  The  one 
solitary  church  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  followed  by  many  others  in 
honour  of  the  Queen  of  Angels. 

In  the  diocese  of  Milwaukie  (State  of  Wisconsin)  we  find  no  less 
than  thirteen  churches  under  the  invocation  of  Our  Blessed  Lady, 
and  one  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Family : a convent  of  the  Sisters  of 
Notre  Dame,  and  an  academy  for  young  ladies,  under  the  patron- 
age of  St.  Mary  of  the  Holy  Angels.  The  arch-confratemity  of 
the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary,  and  the  Rosary  Society,  are  estab- 
lished in  many  of  the  churches.  It  will  be  seen,  from  this,  that  the 
devotion  to  Our  Lady  is  already  fiourishing  in  Wisconsin,  although 
the  country  is  far  from  being  all  settled.  What  can  be  more 
cheering  than  to  see  the  desert  thus  made  to  blossom  like  the  rose, 
aud  the  dark  places  to  shed  light  on  more  civilized  lands ! 

Passing  on  towards  the  Rocky  Mountains,  we  come  upon  the 
diocese  of  Little  Rock,  consisting  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and 
there  we  find  in  the  episcopal  city,  a chapel  to  Our  Lady  of  Mercy, 
a convent  of  the  same  title,  a church  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  a 
site  called  Mount  St.  Mary’s. 

The  newly-annexed  State  of  Texas  is  now  the  diocese  of  Gal- 
veston, and  even  there,  on  the  extreme  verge  of  civilization,  we 
find  St.  Mary’s  Cathedral,  St.  Mary’s  Church,  St.  Mary’s  Chapel, 
the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadaloupe,  of  Our  Lady  del  Pilar, 
and  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  There  is  at  San  Antonio  a 
religious  community  called  the  Brothers  of  Mary. 

In  the  Nebraska  Territory  there  are  the  following  churches  and 
chapels  dedicated  to  the  Mother  of  God.  The  church  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  on  Kansas  river,  the  chapel  of  the  Seven 
Dolors  on  Mission  Creek.  In  the  heart  of  the  Indian  Territory 
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there  is  a convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Loretto,  who  are  engaged  in 
teaching  the  children  of  the  natives.  In  the  arch-diocese  of  Oregon 
city  we  find  a church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  two 
establishments  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame.  The  sister  diocese 
of  Nesqualy  has  a chapel  to  Mary,  Star  of  the  Sea,  and  one  in 
honour  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

Here,  then,  is  a brief  summary  of  the  present  state  of  the  devo- 
tion to  Mary  on  this  Western  continent:  of  Mexico  I have  said 
nothing,  because  the  Abbe  Orsini  has  given  it  a passing  notice 
when  speaking  of  America,  but  I have  endeavoured  to  give  the 
reader  a bird’s-eye  view  of  all  the  other  countries  as  they  now 
stand  in  their  relation  to  the  ever  blessed  Mother  of  God.  Some 
more  competent  historian  may  hereafter  take  up  the  subject,  and 
treat  it  as  it  deserves. 

Canada,  and  especially  Lower  Canada,  has  ever  been  devoted  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  ; the  fervour  of  the  early  settlers  has  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  diminished,  and  Mary  is  now,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  as 
loved  and  honoured  by  the  great  mass  of  the  French  Canadians  as 
she  was  two  hundred  years  ago,  when  Champlain  and  de  Maison- 
neuve.  Sister  Bourgeoys,  and  Madame  de  la  Pelletrie,  all  vied  with 
each  other  in  promoting  her  glory.  Nor  is  this  devotion  of  Mary 
confined  to  the  descendants  of  the  French  settlers : the  Irish  emi- 
grants are  gradually  spreading  abroad  over  all  the  country,  and 
wherever  they  go,  they  bring  with  them  at  least  the  germ  of  that 
devotion,  and  readily  fall  in  with  the  French  ceremonies  and  reli- 
gious exercises,  in  honour  of  her  who  is  especially  dear  to  them  as 
the  most  afflicted  of  Catholic  nations.  In  fact,  no  people  are  more 
sincerely  devout  to  Mary  than  the  Irish : from  their  earliest  youth 
they  are  trained  up  in  love  and  reverence  for  her : the  devotion  of 
the  Rosary  and  that  of  the  Holy  Scapular  are  popular  in  every 
part  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  cities,  there  are  various  other  confra- 
ternities  established  in  honour  of  Mary.  Hence  it  is  that  they 
propagate,  with  the  Catholic  faith,  that  reverence  for  the  Blessed 
Virgin  which  has  raised  so  many  noble  churches  and  convents  in 
her  honour  throughout  the  United  States.  The  German  Catholics 
have  also  contributed  largely  to  spread  this  devotion:  many  of 

their  churches  in  the  American  cities  are  dedicated  to  Mary,  while 
80 
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the  Spanish  element,  so  strong  in  the  Sooth  and  South-west,  has 
done  much  to  promote  the  public  veneration  of  the  Mother  of  God. 

America,  then,  from  north  to  south,  from  Hudson’s  Bay  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from  ChUi  to  Massachusetts,  is  deeply  imbued 
with  the  devotion  to  Mary.  Montreal,  the  capital  of  the  British 
provinces,  is  still,  and  will,  we  trust,  ever  be  the  city  of  Mary, 
seated  like  a queen  on  her  own  majestic  river,  and  watching  with 
anxious  interest  the  increasing  homage  offered  to  her  divine  Mis- 
tress in  the  less  favoured  countries  around.  Even  in  the  United 
States  the  prospect  is  cheering;  within  the  last  few  years  religious 
communities  are  springing  up  every  where  under  the  auspices  of 
the  bishops,  and  the  masses  of  the  people  are  beginning  to  catch 
some  of  the  holy  fervour  of  their  prelates. 

In  Ireland,  the  Apostle-nation  of  the  world,  there  is,  just  now, 
a great  revival  taking  place  under  the  new  impulse  given  to  religion 
by  the  great  national  Synod  of  Thurles,  opened  and  conducted 
under  the  patronage  of  Mary,  and  followed  up  by  provincial  synods 
in  every  part  of  the  country.  Religious  institutions  are  being 
founded  and  revived  all  the  country  over:  the  ancient  churches 
and  monasteries,  so  long  ruined  and  deserted,  are  now  being  re- 
stored ; some  of  them  with  renovated  splendour,  and  the  National 
University  about  to  be  founded  in  Dublin  will  be,  as  it  were,  an 
impregnable  bulwark  for  the  Irish  Church — a wall  of  brass  rearing 
itself  up  against  the  furious  attacks  of  heresy  and  infidelity.  And 
Mary  will  reign  as  a queen  within  those  honoured  walls,  presiding 
over  the  education  of  the  generations  who  are  yet  to  come,  and  of 
the  faithful  missionaries  who  are  to  perpetuate  the  faith  of  Christ 
and  the  devotion  to  her  through  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  who 
m her  are  Ueeeed. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

PILOBIMAOES  OF  FBANOE. 

“The  practice  of  making  pilgrimages,”  says  Michaud,*  “has  been 
encouraged  in  all  religions ; it  is,  moreover,  based  on  a sentiment 
natural  to  man.” 

This  remark  is  just  and  true ; all  nations  have  had  consecrated 
places  whither  they  made  it  a duty  to  repair,  at  certain  commemo- 
rative periods,  to  obtain  favours  more  easily  from  the  divinity,  by 
visiting  the  sites  which  they  believed  sanctified  by  his  presence  or 
by  his  miracles. 

Pilgrimages  are  as  ancient  as  society  itself ; those  of  the  East 
are,  nearly  all,  connected  with  dilnvian  memories;  indeed,  those 
pilgiimages,  whose  institution  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  time,  have 
generally,  for  their  object,  the  lofty  mountains  whereon  was  formed 
the  kernel  of  the  great  nations  of  Asia,  who  choose  to  descend, 
like  their  rivers,  from  the  rocky  bosom  of  their  mountains.  The 
Chinese,  who  style  themselves  sons  of  the  mountains,  climb  on  their 
knees  the  steep  sides  of  Kicou-hou-chan ; the  eastern  Tartars  go  to 
venerate  the  mountain  of  Chan-parchan,  as  the  root  of  their  tribes? 
and  some  of  the  Gentile  Hindoos,  that  of  Pyr-pan-jal;  the  Japanese 
undertake,  at  least,  once  in  their  life,  the  perilous  pilgrimage  of 
Jsje,  a mountain  from  which  their  ancestors  descended : the  Apala- 
chites,  or  Floridian  savages,  repair,  on  the  return  of  every  season, 
to  sacrifice  on  Mount  Olaimi,  in  thanksgiving  to  the  son  who,  they 
say,  saved  their  fathers  from  a deluge,  &c.  These  pilgrimages  are 
founded  on  traditions  corrupted  by  time,  but  undoubtedly  histo- 
rical ; in  them  are  perceived  the  traces  and  the  efiects  of  the  terror 
which  prompted  the  building  of  the  famous  tower  of  Babel.  Dis- 
couraged by  the  confusion  of  tongues,  the  post-diluvian  tribes, 
finding  that  they  could  not  take  refuge  in  towers  reaching  to  the 


* HmL  des  Crois.j  t.  i. 
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clouds,  took  up  their  abode  on  high  mountains,  to  preserve  them- 
selves, if  possible,  from  the  disastrous  consequences  of  another 
deluge.  It  was  only  when  pasturage  failed  on  the  mountains,  and 
the  soil  would  not  yield  sufficient  produce  to  support  the  rising 
colonies,  that  they  were  forced  to  settle  on  the  pldins  which  they 
had  often  to  drain  before  they  were  fit  for  tillage.  Hence  comes 
the  respect  entertained  by  the  Eastern  nations  fol*  their  sacred 
mountains,  a respect  which  they  testify  by  annual  visits,  accompar 
nied  by  vows,  offerings,  and  prayers. 

After  having  venerated  the  cradle  of  nations,  men  venerated 
that  of  creeds ; then  the  sites  which  recalled  great  remembrances ; 
then  persons  who  made  themselves  illustrious  by  hepoic  or  religious 
acts.  Thus  it  is  that  the  gratitude  of  the  Jewish  people  pre- 
serves, from  age  to  age,  the  tomb  of  Esther  and  of  Mardochai, 
whither  the  Hebrews,  from  every  part  of  Asia,  go  on  pilgrimage 
for  two  thousand  years.  Strange  it  is  that  the  tomb  of  two  exiles, 
erected  by  the  gratitude  of  some  captives,  has  survived  the  great 
Assyrian  empire,  and  that  it  alone  saves  the  ruins  of  Ecbatana 
from  utter  oblivion ! 

Man  is  like  the  ivy ; he  must  rest  somewhere,  and  cling  to  some- 
thing that  he  may  have  courage  to  live.  When  he  finds  neither 
sympathy  nor  consolation  among  his  fellows,  he  instinctively  con- 
jures up  the  beings  of  a better  world,  and  seeks  from  them  that 
succour  which  society  either  will  not  or  cannot  give.  Of  this  we 
have  a remarkable  proof  in  the  conduct  of  the  Indians,  when  op- 
pressed by  the  first  Portuguese  viceroys ; these  unarmed  and  inof- 
fensive people,  finding  neither  protection  nor  support  from  the 
successors  of  Alphonso  d’Albnquerque,  sat  down,  as  suppliants, 
before  the  tomb  of  that  great  man,  to  demand  from  the  illustrious 
dead  that  justice  which  the  living  would  not  grant  either  to  their 
rights  or  their  prayera. 

Protestantism,  which  discolours  and  pulverises  all  it  touches,  did 
not  fail  to  do  away  with  the  pious  visits  which  Christians  made  in 
every  age  to  places  sanctified  by  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  or  those 
which  his  Mother  made  famous  by  her  favours.  Turks,  the  infu- 
riate enemies  of  images,  have  lighted  golden  lamps  before  the 
altars  of  Mary ; but  what  Protestant  has  ever  placed  a lamp  in 
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the  Holy  Sepulchre;  what  Protestant  has  prayed  before  the  manger 
of  Bethlehem,  as  did  Saladin  and  the  Caliph  Omar?  “These  local 
devotions,”  say  they,  “ are  superstitions : God  is  everywhere.’’ 
Doubtless  God  is  everywhere,  and  Catholics  know  it  well ; they 
have  not  yet  to  learn  the  first  question  of  their  catechism.  They 
knew,  fifteen  centuries  before  the  time  of  the  apostate  monk,  Lu- 
ther, and  they  know  it  now,  that  God  hears  in  all  places  the  prayer 
of  the  faithful  soul;  but  what  is  there  to  prevent  God  from* attach- 
ing some  particular  graces  to  those  ancient  shrines  where  he  has 
often  vouchsafed  to  manifest  his  power  by  prodigies.  There  was 
many  a verdant  hill  in  Judea  which  he  might  have  pointed  out  to 
David  for  the  place  of  his  temple,  yet  he  chose  the  rocky  threshing- 
floor  of  Arenna,  the  Jebusite,  because  he  had  there  once  before 
displayed  his  mercy  ;*  and  also,  if  we  may  believe  a charming  tra- 
dition, preserved  like  a desert-flower  amid  the  dark  tents  of  Arabia, 
because  the  place  was  sanctified  of  old  by  a noble  instance  of  fra- 
ternal love.f  Man  is,  by  nature,  so  imperfect  and  so  prone  to  evil. 


* It  was  over  the  threshing-floor  of  Arenna  that  the  destroying  angel  ceased  his 
ravages,  after  the  prayer  of  David.  **  From  all  time,”  says  a great  ecclesiastical 
writer,  God  has  particularly  marked  out  certain  places  for  receiving  the  prayers 
and  vows  of  men.  One  must  be  more  incredulous  as  to  the  history  of  the  church 
than  to  any  other,  not  to  believe  that  God  wishes  his  saints  to  be  specially  honoured 
in  certain  places  where  he  bestows  graces  not  given  elsewhere,  and  this  in  order  to 
attract  the  nations. 

t Jerusalem  was  a ploughed  field  ; two  brothers  owned  the  lot  of  ground  on  which 
the  temple  was  subsequently  built ; one  of  these  brothers  was  married,  and  had 
several  children  ; the  other  lived  alone,  but  they  farmed  together  the  piece  of  ground 
left  them  by  their  father.  The  harvest-time  being  come,  the  two  brothers  bound  up 
their  sheaves,  of  which  they  made  two  equal  shares,  and  left  them  on  the  field.  Du- 
ring the  night  there  came  a happy  thought  into  the  mind  of  the  unmarried  brother. 
He  said  to  himself,  My  brother  has  a wife  and  children  to  feed,  and  it  is  not  meet 
that  my  share  should  be  as  large  as  his  ; I will  go  then  and  put  some  of  my  sheaves 
with  his  secretly  ; knowing  nothing  of  it,  he  cannot  refuse  them.”  And  he  did 
accordingly.  The  same  night,  the  other  brother  awoke,  and  said  to  his  wife,  “ My 
brother  is  young ; he  lives  alone,  and  has  no  one  to  comfort  him  in  his  toil  and 
fatigue  ; it  is  not  just  that  we  should  take  from  the  common  field  as  much  as  he  ; let 
us  arise  and  add  some  of  our  sheaves  to  his  without  his  knowledge,  so  that  he  cannot 
refuse  to  take  the  sheaves.”  And  it  was  done  as  he  said.  Next  day,  each  of  the 
brothers  was  surprised  to  see  that  the  heaps  were  still  equal  ; neither  could  account 
for  the  prodigy.  So  it  went  on  for  several  nights  ; but  as  each  carried  to  his  brother's 
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that  he  has  always  some  expiation  to  make  before  approaching  the 
source  of  all  sanctity ; when  that  expiation  seems  to  him  in  some 
measure  proportionate  to  the  fault,  he  feels  a more  sensible  trust  in 
the  assistance  of  Heaven ; hence  came  the  generous  confidence  of 
the  martyrs,  who  hoped  in  proportion  to  their  sufierings.  The 
pilgrim  acts  on  the  same  principle ; to  prayer  he  adds  fatigue,  pri- 
vation, and  the  toil  of  travel,  and  he  hopes,  in  virtue  of  the  suffer- 
ings he  imposes  on  himself,  that  he  may  find  favour  with  God  who 
himself  suffered  so  much ! How  can  such  a hope  be  vain  ? 

The  illustrious  Robertson,  unblinded  by  the  narrow  privileges 
of  his  sect,  candidly  acknowledges  the  benefits  for  which  Europe  is 
indebted  to  foreign  pilgrimages.  In  the  fix's!  place,  the  enfranchise- 
ments of  the  commons,  the  creation  of  commerce  and  shipping,  the 
propagation  of  knowledge,  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  and 
the  introduction  of  numberless  plants  and  trees,  with  various  kinds 
of  grain,  which  now  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  western 
nations ; then,  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  to  which  the  pflgrim- 
ages  contributed  more  than  any  thing  else ; for  the  feudal  lord  who 
mingled,  bai'efoot,  with  the  pilgrims  of  all  conditions  who  set  out 
with  him  on  some  holy  journey,  (veage^  more  easily  understood, 
in  those  horn's  of  penance  and  humility,  that  those  despised  slaves, 
whom  antiquity  placed  in  the  rank  of  things,  were  his  brethren 
before  God,  and,  when  he  obtained  the  grace  which  he  came  to 
seek,  far  away  from  his  castle,  in  some  ancient  shrine,  it  often  came 
into  his  mind  to  free  a certain  number  of  his  vassals,  in  honour  of 
Christ,  the  enemy  of  slavery,  and  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  who 
is  nought  but  meekness  and  mercy.* 

Pilgrimages,  which  date  from  the  deluge,f  and  have  been  adopted 


heap  just  the  same  number  of  sheaves,  the  he&p  always  remained  the  same,  till,  one 
night,  both  having  set  np  to  watch  for  the  cause  of  this  miracle,  they  both  met  with 
their  load  of  sheaves.  Now,  the  place  where  so  good  a thought  came  at  once  into 
the  minds  of  two  men,  and  was  so  perseveringly  carried  out,  must  be  a place  agreeable 
to  God,  and  the  men  blessed  it  and  chose  it  for  the  site  of  a bouse  of  prayer. 

* Many  old  acts  of  emancipation  still  bear  the  pious  formula,  **  We  transfer  and 
give  up  to  Our  Lord  and  the  Blessed  Yirgiu  Mary  all  our  rights  over  such  a one,”  etc. 

f If  credit  may  be  given  to  the  old  traditions  of  Asia,  pilgrimages  are  of  still 
more  ancient  origin.  According  to  the  Rabbins,  the  children  of  Adam  returned  more 
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by  all  nations,  strengthen  the  religious  sentiment  amongst  Catholics, 
opening  the  soul  to  many  a generous  and  sanctifying  emotion  ;*  let 
Protestants,  then,  in  their  utter  ignorance  of  the  human  heart,  say 
what  they  may,  pilgrimages  are  good,  and  useful,  and  praiseworthy, 
and  well-pleasing  to  the  Divinity.  We  see  this  pious  practice  in 
use  from  the  first  ages  of  the  Church ; Mary,  the  holy  women,  and 
the  Apostles,  were  the  first  pilgrims,  and  the  faithful  of  Europe 
and  Asia  quickly  followed  their  example. 

“ People  throng  hither,”  wrote  St.  Jerome,  in  the  fourth  century, 
“from  every  part  of  the  world:  Jerusalem  is  full  of  men  from 
every  nation.  Every  Gaul  of  distinction  comes  to  Jerusalem.  The 
Breton,  beyond  the  range  of  our  knowledge,  if  he  have  made  any 
progress  in  religion,  leaves  his  wild  home  to  visit  a land  which  he 
knows  only  by  name  and  on  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures.  Need 
I speak  of  Annenians,  Persians,  the  people  of  India,  of  Ethiopia, 
of  Egypt  fertile  in  solitaries,  of  Pontus,  of  Cappadocia,  of  the  two 
Syrias,  of  Mesopotamia,  and  the  swarms  of  Christians  that  the  East 
pours  forth.  According  to  the  Saviour’s  own  words,  where  the 
body  is  there  shall  the  eagles  gather.  They  come  in  crowds  to 
these  places,  and  edify  us  by  the  lustre  of  their  viiliues.  Their 
language  is  different,  but  their  religion  is  the  same.”f 

The  Mussulmans  say,  with  great  reason,  that  it  is  a pious  and 
salutary  practice  to  visit  the  tombs  of  the  holy  dead,  and  have  often 
knelt  side  by  side  with  Christians  in  places  where  the  latter  went 
on  pilgrimage.  After  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  the  Caliph  Omar 
repaired  to  Bethlehem ; he  entered  the  church,  and  prayed  before 
the  crib  wherein  the  Lord-Messiah  (Aisa  ItesovT)  was  born.  He 
commanded  the  Mussulmans  to  pray  only  one  by  one,  lest  there 
might  arise  in  the  crowd  some  confusion  incompatible  with  the 


than  once  to  contemplate  from  afar  the  inclosure  of  the  terrestrial  paradise,  and  some 
of  the  sons  of  Seth  took  op  their  abode  on  the  summit  of  a mountain  whence  they 
could  behold  it,  always  hoping  that  the  promised  liberator  would  soon  restore  them 
to  it. 

* Doctor  Johnson,  a zealous  Protestant  and  a most  profound  thinker,  himself 
acknowledges  that, 
t St.  Jerome,  Ep.  It. 
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sanctity  of  the  place ; he  also  forbade  them  to  go  there  for  any 
other  purpose  than  that  of  prayer.  Saadi  himself  relates  this 
fact,*  and  the  local  tradition  of  Jerusalem  adds  that  the  same 
prince  went  to  pray  at  the  tomb  of  Mary. 

Besides  the  scenes  of  the  Redemption,  there  are  several  famous 
pilgrimages  in  the  Holy  Land:  Our  Lady  of  Edessa,  in  Mesopo*  j 
tamia,  where  the  first  Christians  repaired  in  great  numbers ; Our  ' 

Lady  of  Seydnai,  where  a Sultan  of  Damascus  founded  a perpetual  j 

lamp,  in  gratitude  for  a favour  which  he  had  obtained  through  the 
intercession  of  Mary;  Our  Lady  of  Belment,  within  two  hours’  I 
march  of  Tripoli ; finally,  Our  Lady  of  Tortosa,  famous  in  medieval 
times,  throughout  Christendom,  and  where  the  Mussulmans  them- 
selves sometimes  brought  their  children  to  have  them  baptized, 
persuaded  as  they  were  that  that  ceremony,  through  the  protection  I 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  would  preserve  them  from  all  evil.f 

We  read  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Sire  de  Joinville  that  he  went  on  , 
a pilgrimage  to  Our  Lady  of  Tortome^  whence  he  brought  relics  j 
and  some  camlets  which  gave  rise  to  a droll  mistake.  The  senes-  | 
chal,  who  had  himself  brought  the  relics  to  the  king,  sent  by  one 
of  his  oflScers  some  parcels  of  rich  stuffs  to  the  pious  queen  Mar-  ^ 

garet,  to  whom  he  was  very  willing  to  pay  his  court.  The  queen, 
knowing  that  the  Sire  de  Joinville  was  returned,  and  had  brought 
relics  from  Tortosa,  no  sooner  saw  his  knight  enter  her  presence  j 
with  a parcel  in  his  hand,  than  she  fell  on  her  knees  before  the  j 
package,  supposing  it  to  contain  the  relics  in  question.  The  knight,  I 
ignorant  of  the  queen’s  motive,  knelt  in  his  turn,  and  kept  looking 
at  Margaret  in  mute  surprise.  The  princess,  perceiving  this,  told 
him  to  rise,  adding,  with  pious  condescension,  “ that  it  was  not  for 
him  to  kneel,  having  the  honour  of  bearing  holy  relics.”  “ Relics, 
your  highness,”  replied  the  knight,  “ I have  no  relics.  This  is  a 
package  of  camlets  which  the  Sire  de  Joinville  sends  you.”  Then  I 


* Omar  would  go  to  Bethlehem  ; he  entered  the  church  and  said  his  prayers  at 
the  crib  where  the  Lord  Messiah  was  born.  He  commanded  his  Mussulmans  to  pray 
there  only  one  by  one,  and  forbade  them  to  assemble  there  or  make  any  noise.— 
Gidistariy  dei  Maiurs  des  Rois^  p.  301. 
f Tortosa  is  now  Tripoli  of  Syria. 
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the  queen  and  her  ladies  began  to  laugh.  “ And^  said  the  queen 
to  the  knight,  “ yowr  lord  has  played  me  a pretty  t/riek  to  make  me 
kned  to  his  camlets^* 

Pilgrimages  in  honour  of  the  Mother  of  God  have  lost  nothing 
of  their  fervour  in  Asia,  and  Europeans  are  sometimes  surprised  to 
meet  Turkish  women  praying  devoutly  at  the  Virgin’s  torab,f  with 
the  daughters  of  Sion,  wealthy  Ajrmenians,  Greeks  from  beyond 
the  sea,  and  Catholics  from  Arabia.  The  devotion  to  the  Virgin 
amongst  the  Christian  nations  of  the  East  is  sure  to  strike  all 
travellers ; they  consider  it  worthy  of  note  that  this  devotion  sub- 
mits all  human  destinies  to  the  power  of  a woman,  in  countries 
where  women  rank  so  low.J 

Amongst  the  Gauls  pilgrimages  were  made  long  before  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity ; one  of  the  most  famous  shrines  of  western 
Gaul  was  a gloomy  cavern,  consecrated  to  the  god  Belenus,  on  the 
rock — ^then  surrounded  by  woods — where  now  rises,  amid  moving 
sands,  the  amphibious  fortress  of  Mount  St.  Michael.§  There  it 
was  that  the  pilots  of  Armonica  went  to  buy  of  the  Druids  of 
Mount  Belen,  to  which  they  foolishly  ascribed  the  power  of  chang- 
ing the  winds,  and  averting  storms.  "When  this  steep  mountain, 
the  last  stronghold  of  Druidism,  received  a Christian  abbey,  sol- 
emnly dedicated  to  the  archangel  Michael,  the  grotto  of  Belenus 
was  transformed  into  a charming  marine  chapel  dedicated  to  the 
Star  of  the  Sea,  to  Mary,  protectress  of  sailors.  This  chapel  was 
built  of  pebbles  polished  by  the  waves,  and  rolled  up  by  the 
ocean ; inside,  the  walls  and  roof  were  adorned  with  coral  branches, 
amber,  and  shining  shells,  brought  there  from  every  shore  by  pious 
mariners ; the  altar  was  a portion  of  rock  still  retaining  the  rough- 


• Kut.  de  St.  Louit,  by  the  Sire  de  Joinville. 

f Occident  et  Orient,  by  M.  Barrault. 

i All  the  East,  with  the  exception  of  the  Jews,  is  full  of  respect  for  the  Yirgin, 
whom  Mahomet  placed  in  the  Koran  as  one  of  the  four  jnst  women.  Chardin  relates 
tliat  the  Jews  of  Persia,  having  taken  it  into  their  heads  to  speak  ill  of  her  before 
some  of  the  followers  of  Ali,  were  near  being  killed  for  their  pains,  and  had  to  leave 
the  city  where  it  happened. 

§ The  vast  forest  which  snrronnds  Monnt  St.  Michael  was  submerged  about  the 
Tear  109. 
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ness  of  a shoal,  and  all  around  were  hung  up,  as  ex-voto^  anchors 
saved  from  the  ocean,  and  the  chains  of  captives.  Before  the  Revo- 
lution, this  chapel  was  often  visited  by  long  files  of  marines  saved 
from  shipwreck;  those  sons  of  the  ocean,  with  a fervour  by  no 
means  uncommon  amongst  them,  chanted  in  a voice  hoarse  as  that 
of  the  waves,  the  Ave  mans  Stella^  or  the  sweet  Salve  regina. 
Nearly  all  the  kin^  of  France,  down  to  Louis  XV.,  visited  this 
shrine,  and  there  is  said  to  be  an  ancient  prophecy  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  the  abbey,  threatening  great  misfortunes,  till  the  third 
generation,  on  the  posterity  of  that  king  who  should  fail  to  make 
a pilgrimage  to  Our  Lady  and  St.  Michael.  If  the  prophecy  really 
exists,  it  has  been  but  too  truly  verified. 

The  pilgrimages  of  France  present  themselves  to  us  surrounded 
by  marvels  which  conceal  their  origin  ; we  will  speak  of  them  as 
our  worthy  fathers  spoke  before  us.  These  wondere,  handed  down 
by  tradition  from  age  to  age,  are  not  an  article  of  Catholic  faith, 
and  criticism  may  attack  them  without  wounding  the  church ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  our  opinion  that  we  should  gain  little  by  reject- 
ing them : the  marvellous  belongs  to  Gothic  legends  like  moss  to 
aged  oaks,  or  ivy  to  mouldering  walls. 

According  to  certain  Lyonese  traditions,  based  on  a bull  of  Inno- 
cent rV.,  St.  Pothin  erected  the  first  chapel  wherein  Mary  was 
invoked  in  the  Gauls.  It  is  said  that  he  brought  from  Asia  a little 
statue  of  the  Virgin,  which  he  placed  in  a solitary  and  shaded  crypt 
on  the  banks  of  the  Saone,  in  front  of  the  hill  of  Fourvi^re.  In 
that  wild  and  retired  place  he  raised  an  altar  to  the  true  God,  and 
there  placed  the  image  which  was  afterwards  removed  to  a temple 
built  on  the  same  hill,  and  called  from  it  Our  Lady  of  Fourvi^re. 
This  church  was  famous  as  a pilgrimage,  in  the  middle  ages,  through 
all  the  Lyonese  country ; but  the  Calvinists,  who  pillaged  and  de- 
stroyed so  many  rich  shrines,  spared  not  that  of  Lyon.  The  church 
of  Fourvi^re,  where  every  generation  from  the  birth  of  Chris- 
tianity, had  marked  its  passage  by  gifts  which  would  be  now  as 
precious  to  the  antiquary,  the  sculptor,  and  the  painter,  as  to  the 
pilgrim,  was  stripped  of  all  but  its  four  bare  walls ; these  could  not 
well  be  melted  in  the  crucible  that  had  swallowed  up  so  many 
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gems  of  art,  because  they  had  the  misfortune  of  being  gold  or 
silver. 

The  chapter  of  St.  John  could  not  think  of  restoring  that  of 
Fourvifere  till  long  after  the  ravages  of  the  Protestants.  It  was 
done,  however,  as  soon  as  the  cathedral  and  cloister  were  completed. 
Mary’s  altar  was  at  length  consecrated  on  the  21st  of  August,  1586. 
From  that  moment  the  confidence  of  the  people  turned  towards 
that  beacon  of  salvation.  “The  source  of  miracles  seemed  dried 
up,”  says  an  ancient  historian,  “ but  they  began  again  at  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  to  the  great  joy  and  satisfaction  of  th(» 
whole  country.”* 

During  the  Revolution  of  lYOS,  the  church  of  Fourvifere  was 
sold ; but  when  tranquillity  was  restored,  the  zealous  prelate  who 
governed  the  ancient  church  of  Pothin  and  of  Ireneus  recovered 
the  shrine  for  religion.  The  inauguration  was  performed  on  the 
19th  of  April,  1805,  by  the  sovereign  pontiff  Pius  Vll.f 

In  1832  and  1835,  Lyon,  threatened  with  cholei’a,  raised  its  eyes 
to  the  holy  mountain,  and  the  Virgin  said  to  the  plague,  “ Thou 
shalt  go  no  farther !”  The  city  escaped,  contrary  to  all  expecta- 
tions : the  cries  of  terror  were  changed  into  canticles  of  joy,  and 
public  thanksgivings  were  solemnly  offered  to  Mary  in  her  favourite 
shrine. 

Ever  since  the  auspicious  period  when  this  sanctuary  was  restored 
to  religion,  the  devotion  to  Our  Lady  has  steadily  increased,  and 
Fourvifere  is,  as  it  were,  its  fountain-head.  The  inhabitants  of  Lyon 
and  the  surrounding  country  crowd  the  paths  of  Mary’s  hill,  and 
no  matter  at  what  hour  you  go  there,  you  are  sure  to  find  yourself 
amidst  a crowd  of  pious  persons  of  every  rank,  age,  and  condition. 
One  day,  in  the  year  1815,  a pilgrim  of  no  ordinary  mien,  having 
first  taken  a view  of  Lyon  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  like  one  who 
studied  its  strong  and  weak  points,  at  length  entered  Our  Lady’s 
church,  and  the  faithful,  raising  their  downcast  eyes  a moment,  said 
to  themselves,  “It  is  Marshal  Suchet!”  It  was  indeed  he — the 


* Ifist.  de  Noire  Dams  de  Nourvieres,  ou  Recherchee  historiqnes  sur  Vautel  tutelaire 
dee  Lyonnaie, 
t Ihid, 
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marshal  of  the  Empire,  the  son  of  Lyon,  to  whom  the  defence  of 
his  native  city  was  entrusted.  He  slowly  paced  up  the  aisle  of 
Mary’s  church,  with  a subdued  and  respectful  countenance ; entering 
the  sacristy,  he  sent  to  request  that  one  of  the  chaplains  would 
come  to  him.  “Reverend  sir,”  said  the  marshal,  advancing  towards 
the  priest,  “ when  I was  quite  a child,  my  good  and  pious  mother 
often  brought  me  here,  to  Our  Lady’s  feet,  and  that  remembrance 
is  still  before  me  ...  I will  say  more,  that  remembrance  is  dear  to 
me,  and  I have  willingly  cherished  it.  Will  you  have  the  goodness 
to  say  some  masses  for  my  intention  ?”  And  having  placed  three 
Napoleons  on  the  table  where  the  oflFerings  are  registered,  the  bril- 
liant hero  of  that  wondrous  period  knelt  some  time  at  Mary’s  altar 
in  fervent  prayer.  Marshal  Suchet,  as  might  be  expected,  ended  , 
his  loyal  and  noble  career  by  a Chiistian  death,  as  is  recorded  on  j 
his  tomb.  ^ 

The  pilgrimage  of  Notre  Dame  du  Puy,  in  Velay,  is  also  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  oldest  in  France.  It  is  said  that,  during  the  | 
occupation  of  Gaul  by  the  Romans,  a Gallic  lady  who  had  been 
baptized  by  St.  George,  first  bishop  of  Puy,  finding  herself  in  ' 
danger  of  death,  was  apprised  that  she  should  recover  her  health 
on  the  top  of  Mount  Anicium,  not  far  from  her  own  dwelling.  She 
had  herself  conveyed  thither  accordingly,  and  was  scarcely  seated  j 
on  a volcanic  rock  of  the  Puy,*  when  she  fell  into  a gentle  slumber. 

She  then  saw  in  a dream,  a celestial  woman  clothed  in  white  flow-  ^ 

I 

ing  robes,  with  a crown  of  jewels  on  her  head ; she  wm  of  dazzling 
beauty,  and  surrounded  by  a train  of  heavenly  spirits.  “ Who  is  | 
she  ?”  demanded  the  Gallic  lady,  addressing  one  of  the  attendant  > 
spirits;  “who  is  this  queen  so  lovely  and  so  noble,  who  comes  to 
visit  a poor  sick  woman  in  her  affliction  ?”  “ It  is  the  Mother  of 

God,”  replied  the  angel ; “ she  has  chosen  this  rock  for  a shrine,  and 
commands  thee  to  make  it  known  to  her  servant  George.  Lest 
thou  shouldst  take  this  behest  of  Heaven  for  an  idle  dream,  awake,  i 
woman,  and  be  healed !”  She  awoke,  accordingly,  without  fever. 


* In  Languedoc  and  Anvergne  the  name  of  puy  is  given  to  a high  mountain,  from 
the  Italian  word  poggio. 
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pain,  or  even  languor.  Penetrated  with  gratitude,  she  hastened  to 
the  bishop,  and  gave  him,  word  for  word,  the  message  of  the  angel. 

Having  listened  in  silence  to  the  orders  of  Her  whom  he  revered 
next  to  God,  St.  George  bowed  down,  as  though  the  Virgin  herself 
had  spoken,  and  went  without  delay  to  visit  the  miraculous  rock, 
followed  by  some  servants  and  the  Gallic  convert.  How  great  was 
his  surprise  to  find  the  spot  covered  with  snow,  although  it  was 
then  July!  Whilst  he  yet  stood,  lost  in  astonishment,  a deer  was 
seelTrunning  over  the  snow,  marking  out  with  its  light  feet  the  site 
for  a vast  building.  The  holy  bishop,  still  more  amazed,  had  the 
ground  thus  marked,  fenced  in  with  a hedge,  and  on  that  favoured 
spot  there  soon  arose  a cathedral  around  which  the  city  of  Puy  was 
soon  formed.  This  town  was  considered  impregnable — thanks  to 
the  protection  of  Mary. 

The  little  statue  which  people  come  from  Spain  and  all  the 
southern  provinces  of  France  to  venerate,  dates  from  the  time  of 
the  crusades ; it  is  two  feet  in  height,  and  is  seated  after  the  mannei 
of  the  Egyptian  deities,  with  the  Infant  Jesus  on  her  knee.  What 
is  most  remarkable  is,  that  this  statue  is  wrapped,  from  head  to 
foot,  in  several  bandages  of  fine  linen,  carefully  and  solidly  fastened 
to  the  wood,  much  in  the  same  way  as  an  Egyptian  mummy.  The 
appearance  of  this  statue,  the  cedar  of  which  it  is  composed,  and 
the  bandages  in  which  it  is  swathed,  give  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
is  the  work  of  the  hermits  of  Lebanon,  who  fashioned  it  on  the 
model  of  the  Egyptian  statues.  This  image  of  Our  Lady  was 
brought  by  St.  Louis  from  the  Holy  Land. 

The  sovereign  pontiflfe  have  encouraged  this  pilgrimage  by  their 
favours  and  by  their  example : several  popes  went  there  as  simple 
pilgrims. 

The  bishops  of  Puy  received  great  privileges  from  the  court  of 
Borne  on  account  of  Our  Lady,  amongst  others,  that  of  immediate 
dependence  on  the  Holy  See  and  the  Pallium.  Many  of  the  kings 
of  France  went  likewise  to  honour  Mary  on  the  mountain  of  Ani- 
cium.  In  1422,  Charles  VH.,  while  yet  but  Dauphin,  went  there 
to  recommend  his  almost  desperate  cause  to  Notre  Dame  du  Puy, 
and  it  was  in  that  very  church  that  he  was  afterwards  proclaimed 
king. 
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King  llen6  also  made  this  pilgrimage  with  a great  train  of  men 
and  horses ; a crowd  of  Moors,  probably  converted  to  the  Christian 
faith,  followed  in  their  Oriental  costume. 

The  Chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Mountains,  or  of  Ceignac,  seated 
on  a hill  surrounded  by  others,  in  the  ancient  forest  of  Cayrac,  be- 
tween the  Viaour  and  the  Aveyron,  is  famous  through  the  pilgrim- 
age of  a Hungarian  palatine  who,  in  1150,  miraculously  recovered 
his  sight,  through  the  intercession  of  Our  Lady.  This  nobleman, 
afflicted  in  the  very  prime  of  life  with  total  blindness,  left  the  bahSs 
of  the  Danube  with  an  hundred  men-at-arms,  to  ask  Our  Lady  of 
the  Mountain  to  put  an  end  to  his  long-protracted  sufferings. 

He  embarked  on  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and,  after  coasting  along  the 
Italian  shore,  entered  the  Gulf  of  Lyons;  but  there,  a terrible 
storm  dispersed  his  ships,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  his 
squire  saved  him  in  a long  boat,  which  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
shore.  Shocked  by  this  sad  catastrophe,  and  deploring  the  fate  of 
his  followers,  the  blind  prince,  accompanied  by  his  faithful  servant, 
plunged  into  the  mountains  of  Languedoc,  journeying  by  short 
stages  towards  the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Mountains,  where 
he  arrived  in  1150.  A huntsman,  watching  his  snares  on  the  ver- 
dant shores  of  the  Viaour,  pointed  out  the  ford  to  the  two  pilgrims, 
and  conducted  them  to  a rising  ground  commanding  a view  of  the 
little  church.  The  palatine,  for  years  deprived  of  the  sweet  light 
of  heaven,  could  not  behold  the  welcome  sight ; but  he  heard  the 
merry  chime  of  the  morning  bells,  and,  prostrating  himself  on  the 
dewy  grass,  he  blessed  God  and  Our  Lady  for  that  he  had  reached 
the  end  of  his  long  journey.  Full  of  faith  he  entered  the  sanctuary 
which  he  came  so  far  to  seek,  and  had  a solemn  Mass  said  at  Mary's 
altar.  The  Mass  ended,  the  blind  prince  was  praying  in  tears 
before  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  when  his  attention  was  attracted 
by  a clang  of  arms,  as  if  caused  by  many  pilgrims  entering  the 
church  together.  He  instinctively  raises  his  sightless  eyes,  and, 
behold ! he  sees  his  own  banner,  and  those  prostrate  pilgrims  whose 
Eastern  costume  contrasts  so  strongly  with  the  brown  capes  of  the 
Languedoceans,  they  are  his  own  faithful  Hungarians ! A cry  of 
joy  and  gratitude  escapes  him ; he  has  recovered  his  sight,  and  his 
men-at-arms  are  there  before  him  1 Our  Lady  treated  her  vassal 
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with  royal  generosity,  and  favoured  him  beyond  his  most  sanguine 
hopes. 

Seven  lamps  of  massive  silver  were  the  gift  offered  by  the  Hunga- 
rian noble  to  the  Virgin ; by  his  orders,  a cross  was  raised  on  the  hill 
where  he  had  prayed,  and  on  it  was  inscribed  in  Gothic  characters 
the  history  of  his  cure.  A group  in  rdievo  was  placed  in  Mary’s 
shrine,  representing  the  prince  palatine  and  his  squire,  on  their 
knees  before  the  image  of  the  Virgin ; above  was  a Latin  inscrip- 
tion conceived  as  follows : — 

Ecce  palatinns  privatns  lumine  princeps, 

Munera  tnagna  ferens,  sed  meliora  refert. 

Yirginis  auspiciis,  diviao  in  lumine,  lumen 
Cernit,  et  exultat,  dum  pia  perficerent. 

Insnper  et  centnm  famulus  in  littore  fractos 
Invenit  incolnmes  ; dicitnr  inde  locus. 

Amongst  the  benefactors  of  the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Ceignac, 
are  reckoned  the  Dukes  d’Arpajon,  Cardinal  de  la  Pelagrna,  nephew 
of  Pope  Clement  V.,  with  a great  number  of  bishops  and  other 
eminent  personages. 

The  pilgrimage  of  Our  Lady  of  Roc  Amadour,  not  far  from 
Cahors,  is  situated  in  the  most  barren  and  mountainous  part  of 
Quercy.  A saint,  whom  local  tradition  would  fain  set  down  as  the 
Zaccheus  of  the  Gospel,  retired  about  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury to  a maze  of  rocks  which  rear  their  lofty  heads  above  the 
narrow  and  deep  ravine  through  which  the  Lauzon  rolls  its  waters ; 
this  ravine,  now  known  as  the  glen  of  Roc  Amadour,  was  then 
called  the  Dark  Valley,  (val  tendrem^  and  was  infested  with  wild 
beasts. 

This  gloomy,  yet  somewhat  grand  landscape,  having  some  resem- 
blance to  the  Theban  desert,  had  doubtless  some  analogy  with  the 
lofty  and  austere  thoughts  of  the  anchoret ; he  made  himself  a cell 
on  one  of  the  culminating  points  of  the  mountain,  and  hollowed  in 
the  rock,  on  a level  with  the  eyrie,  an  oratory  to  the  Mother  of 
God.  The  Gallo-Roman  inhabitants  of  the  fair  valleys  of  Figeac 
and  St.  C6r4,  seeing  him  sometimes  from  a distance  on  the  crest 
of  those  bare,  wild  mountains,  sumamed  him  Amator  rv^;  this 
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name,  the  only  one  which  has  come  down  to  ns,  was  changed  into 
that  of  Amador^  and  then  Amadour^  which  is  more  conformable  to 
the  genius  of  the  dialect  spoken  there. 

The  little  statue  of  the  Virgin,  like  those  which  the  early  Chris- 
tians  of  Gaul  venerated  in  the  hollow  of  oaks,  wrought  miracles  in 
behalf  of  the  fervent  pilgrims  who  went  to  visit  it  in  its  rocky 
shrine.  Pilgrimages  were  multiplied,  and  they  soon  became  so 
frequent  that  a city  was  built  at  the  foot  of  the  holy  place ; that 
city,  though  situated  in  a desolate  region,  on  a barren  soil,  and  in 
a place  difficult  of  access,  nevertheless  became,  through  the  devotion 
of  our  fathers,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Quercy;  it  had  its 
towers,  its  consuls,  and  its  coat  of  arms — ^three  silver  rocks  with 
golden  lilies  on  a field  gules. 

Just  over  the  steeple  of  the  ancient  church  of  Roc  Amadonr,  at 
a prodigious  height,  was  a citadel  intended  to  protect  the  rich 
shrine  of  Mary ; but  those  lofty  walls,  towering  proudly  in  the  air, 
were  not  sufficient  to  save  the  holy  mountain  from  the  fierce  fol- 
lowers of  Calvin,  who  would  have  braved  hell  itself  for  the  sake 
of  gold.  Our  Lady’s  Chapel  has  now  a surer  protection  in  its 
poverty. 

This  pilgrimage  was  famous  even  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne ; 
Count  Roland,  nephew  of  that  Emperor,  visited  Roc  Amadonr 
in  YYS;  he  made  an  offering  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  of  the 
weight  of  his  sword  of  silver,  and  when  he  fell  on  the  field  of 
Roncevaux,  that  sword  was  carried  to  Roc  Amadonr.*  In  the  year 
1170,  according  to  Roger  de  Hoveden,  Henry  H.,  King  of  England 
and  Duke  of  Guyenne,  (in  right  of  his  wife  Eleanor,)  made  a pil- 
grimage to  Roc  Amadonr,  in  fulfilment  of  a vow  made  by  him 
during  a long  illness  which  he  had  had.  As  the  people  of  Quercy 
had  no  great  love  for  the  English,  Henry  had  to  make  this  pious 
journey  under  the  escort  of  a strong  guard.  The  English  prince 
left  marks  of  his  munificence  in  Our  Lady’s  Chapel,  and  amongst 
the  poor  of  Roc  Amadonr. 


* Dapleix,  Hist  de  France,  Charlemagne,  ch.  8. — ^This  hracmar  (sword)  haring 
been  stolen  or  lost,  was  replaced  by  a club  which  retained  the  name  of  Roland’s 
sword. 
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Amongst  tbe  illustrious  pilgrims  who  went  to  honour  Mary  in 
her  mountain-shrine,  were  Simon  <le  Montfort,  the  pope’s  legate; 
Aruaud  Amali-ic,  afterwards  bishop  of  Narbonne ; St.  Louis,  ac- 
companied by  his  three  brothers ; Blanche  of  Castile,  and  Alphonso, 
Count  of  Boulogne,  who  subsequently  ascended  the  throne  of 
Portugal ; Charles  the  Fair,  King  John,  Louis  XI.,  and  many  pow- 
ei-ful  lords. 

Of  the  great  bishops  who,  at  various  times,  visited  the  miracu- 
lous Chapel  of  Our  Lady,  there  is  one  whose  name  is  so  dear  to 
humanity,  to  Catholicity,  that  we  cannot  omit  to  mention  it : that 
name,  so  honourable  to  France,  so  imposing  even  to  unbelievers,  is 
that  of  the  Swan  of  Cambrai.  Vowed  from  his  birth  to  Our  Lady 
of  Roc  Amadour  by  his  pious  mother,  Fenelon  went  more  than 
once  to  invoke,  in  her  favourite  shrine,  her  who  gave  him  that 
courageous  wisdom  which  he  turned  to  such  good  advantage.  Two 
pictures,  hung  as  ex-voto  in  Mary’s  sanctuary,  represent  two  solemn 
phases  of  his  existence.  In  the  first,  he  is  lying  in  his  cradle,  a 
new-born  infant ; in  the  second,  a young  man,  and  already  a doctor 
of  divinity,  he  is  returning  thanks  to  his  divine  protectress  for  the 
first  step  in  his  brilliant  career.  At  a little  distance  there  is  a 
tomb,  at  which  he  often  wept  and  prayed ; it  is  that  of  his 
mother,  who  would  sleep  her  last  sleep  in  the  shade  of  Mary’s 
altar. 

Sometimes  it  was  not  only  single  individuals,  but  whole  towns 
and  provinces,  that  repaired  to  Roc  Amadour.  “ In  1546,”  says  M. 
de  Mallevillc,  in  his  Chronicles  of  Quercy,  “ the  24th  of  June,  the 
feast  of  St.  John  and  of  the  Bles3ed^acrament,_was  the  great  par- 
don of  Roc  Awadour ; to  which  place  the  concourse  of  people,  both 
natives  and  foreignere,  was  so  great  that  persons  of  every  age  and 
of  both  sexes  were  smothered  in  the  crowd,  and  tents  were  spread 
over  all  the  adjoining  countiy  like  a great  camp.” 

The  offerings  made  at  the  shrine  of  Roc  Amadour  were  truly 
magnificent ; amongst  them  was  the  forest  of  Mont  Salvy,  given  in 
1119,  by  Odon,  Count  de  la  Marche,  to  the  Blessed  Mary  of  Roc 
Amadour;  and  the  lands  of  Fornellas  and  Orbanella,  given  in  1181, 
by  Alphonso  IX.,  king  of  Castile  and  Toledo,  for  the  benefit  of  the 

souts  of  his  parents. 
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In  the  year  1202,  Sancho  VII.,  king  of  Navarre,  gave  an  annuity 
of  forty-eight  gold  pieces  for  the  lighting  of  Our  Lady’s  Chapel, 
~and  in  1208,  Savaric,  prince  of  Mauleon,  a great  captain  and  a 
famous  troubadour,  gave,  as  a free  and  pei’petual  donation,  to  the 
Blessed  Mary  of  Roc  Amadour,  his  estate  of  Lisleau,  with  a full 
exemption  from  tax  or  charge  of  any  kind.  Pope  Clement  V.,  in 
1314,  left  a legacy  to  the  same  church,  “to  keep  a taper  perpetu- 
ally burning  in  a silver  vase  or  basin  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  of  Roc  Amadour,  in  honour  of  that  ever-blessed 
Mother,  and  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul.” 

It  would  be  too  long  to  enumerate  all  the  benefactors  of  Mary’s 
Chapel ; its  interior  was  radiant  with  offerings  of  gold,  pearls,  and 
precious  stones;  Spanish  princesses  wrought  rich  hangings  for  it 
witl\  their  own  hands,  and  it  was  lit,  both  night  and  day,  by  four- 
teen lamps  of  solid  silver,  whose  chains  were  intertwined  into  a mag- 
nificent net-work.  By  a contrast,  peculiar  to  Christianity,  the 
Madonna’s  altar  was  of  wood,  as  in  the  days  of  St.  Amadour,  and 
the  miraculous  image  was  a little  statue  of  rough  black  oak.  High 
in  the  dome  of  the  chapel,  where  windows  of  rich  stained  glass 
surrounded  the  steeple,  there  was  a little  bell  without  cord,  which, 
rung,  of  its  own  accord,  when  it  pleased  the  Star  of  the  Sea  to 
manifest  her  power  in  behalf  of  distressed  mariners  who  called 
upon  her  from  the  wastes  of  Ocean. . 

The  Virgin  of  Quercy  was  too  rich  a prey  to  escape  Protestant- 
ism. On  the  3rd  of  September,  1592,  Duras  took  possession  of 
Roc  Amadour ; the  crosses  were  broken,  the  pictures  defaced,  the 
rich  ornaments  burned  and  torn  to  pieces,  the  bells  melted  down, 
and  the  body  of  St.  Amadour  was  smashed  with  th5  hammer,  and 
then  consigned  to  the  flames.*  The  atheists  of  1793  gave  the 
finishing  stroke  to  this  w'ork  of  destruction. 

Now,  the  towers  of  the  city  are  prostrate  and  overgrown  with 
grass ; shrubs  are  growing  amid  the  ruins  of  the  citadel ; tall  W'eeds 
are  waving  over  the  disjointed  stones  of  the  immense  flight  of  two 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  steps  which  led  from  the  city  to  the 


Odo  de  Gissey,  Hist,  de  Roc  Amadour, 
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aerial  shrine  of  Maiy ; the  lute  of  the  Languedocian  cantadour  no 
longer  celebrates  Our  Lady’s  miracles,  and  the  night-wind  alone  is 
heal'd  whistling  through  that  ancient  chapel,  where  the  organ  once 
pealed  its  solemn  music.  The  Virgin  of  Roc  Amadour  might  now 
be  called  the  Virgin  of  Jiuim^  and  yet  she  still  works  miracles 
there. 

The  pilgrimage  of  Our  Lady  of  liesse,  in  Picardy,  is  not  so 
ancient  as  those  of  southern  France,  since  it  only  dates  from  the 
twelfth  century ; but  it  is  still  more  famous  than  they  are.  The 
origin  of  the  statue  which  decorates  the  sanctuary  is  truly  marvel- 
lous; tradition  has  preserved  the  wondrous  tale  not  only  in  the 
French  province  where  it  is  located,  but  even  in  the  Holy  Land  ;* 
nay,  it  is  even  said  to  exist  in  the  archives  of  the  Knights  of 
Malta.f  The  following  is  the  story,  and  it  bears  a decidedly  Eastern 
character. 

Fonleqnes  of  Anjou,  king  of  Jerusalem,  having  rebuilt  the  fort- 
ress of  Bersabee,  within  four  leagues  of  Ascalon,  to  protect  the 
frontier  of  his  kingdom  from  the  incursions  of  the  Saracens,  en- 
trusted its  defence  to  the  brave  and  pious  Knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem.  This  valiant  garrison  had  often  to  combat  the  infidels 
who  held  the  ancient  country  of  the  Philistines  for  the  Sultan  of 
Egypt.  One  day,  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  including  three  brothers 
of  the  ancient  and  noble  house  of  Eppes  in  Picardy,  fell  into  an 
ambuscade,  and,  notwithstanding  that  they  performed  prodigies  of 
valour,  they  were  taken  and  loaded  with  chains  by  the  Mussulmans, 
who  sent  them  to  Egypt.  The  brothers  d’Eppes  had  the  majestic 
mien  and  lofty  stature  of  the  ancient  knights  of  the  north  of 
France.  The  Sultan  quickly  distinguished  them  from  the  others, 
and  hoping  to  gain  them  for  his  false  prophet,  he  commenced  by 
easting  them  into  a dungeon  in  order  to  break  down  their  courage, 
and  then  proceeded  to  spread  before  their  eyes  the  most  seducing 
prospect,  making  them  aU  manner  of  fair  promises  if  they  would 
only  give  up  their  religion.  The  three  valorous  knights,  as  they 


♦ See  Hist,  de  Notre  Name  de  Liesse^  par  FAbbe  Villette,  Addit.  aa  disc,  prelim. 

p.  100. 

*}•  Hist,  de  Notre  Name  de  Liesse^  p.  10,  11,  et  12. 
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were  before  inaccessible  to  fear,  were  now  also  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
ambition,  and  not  to  lie  lured  by  gold.  The  Sultan,  thus  disap-  > 


pointed,  sent  some  of  the  most  famous  dervises  to  argue  religion  j 

with  them,  whereupon,  the  good  knights,  in  their  hatred  of  Maho-  | 

metauism,  became,  all  at  once,  subtle  theologians,  and  defended  ^1 
Christianity  as  well  in  discuasion  as  they  had  often  done  with 
shield  on  arm  and  lance  in  rest.  The  Sultan  made  it  a point  of 
honour  to  overcome  the  captives,  and  his  obstinacy  increasing  with 
their  resistance,  he  swore  that  these  knights  of  St.  John  should 
follow  the  prophet’s  standard  were  it  to  cost  him  the  half  of  I^ypt.  | 
He  had  one  daughter,  beautiful  and  accomplished,  and  so  virtuous  I, 
that  she  deserved  to  have  a better  creed ; her  he  sent  into  the  i 

I I 

dungeon  where  the  French  knights  languished  in  chains,  and  | 
charged  her  to  give  them  a terrifying  account  of  the  tortures  ! 

awaiting  them  if  they  still  continued  to  hold  out.  The  knights  ' 

received  the  lady  with  all  the  high-bred  courtesy  of  that  chivalrous  j 
age;  but  they  rejected  her  insinuations  with  the  firmness  of  men  |! 
who  willingly  accepted  martyrdom,  and  explained  their  own  faith  J 
in  a manner  so  clear  and  convincing  that  the  young  princess  began 
to  reflect  on  the  truths  laid  before  her.  A miraculous  and  radiant  i 

image  of  Mary  brought  by  angels,  it  was  said,  to  the  pious  cham-  I 

pions  of  the  faith,  completed  the  conversion  of  the  young  Ma-  j 

hometan.  Having  one  night  bribed  the  guards  of  the  prison,  she  | 

made  her  way,  with  a casket  of  jewels,  to  the  French  knights,  and  !| 

escaped  with  them  from  her  father’s  palace.  || 

Having  crossed  the  Nile  in  a bark  prepared  to  receive  them,  the  jl 

fugitives  bent  their  course  towards  Alexandria,  hoping,  perhaps,  to  | 

obtain  a temporary  asylum  in  one  of  the  Coptish  monasteries  of  [i 

the  solitude  of  St.  Macarius;  but,  after  some  hours’  march,  the  | 

princess,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  stood  in  need  of  some  repose,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  imminence  of  the  danger,  the  three  knights  of  j' 
St.  John  resolved  to  keep  watch,  and  let  her  sleep  for  a while.  i 

They  accordingly  seated  her  in  a field  of  soft,  long  grass,  and  sat  j 

down  themselves  at  a respectful  distance.  The  princess  slept,  and  |j 

her  companions,  after  struggling  in  vain  against  the  drowsiness  |l 

which  came  upon  them,  at  last  fell  asleep  in  their  turn.  ij 

No  one  knows  how  long  their  sleep  lasted.  The  eldest  of  the  ( 
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brothers  was  the  first  to  awake ; the  sun  was  already  far  above  the 
horizon,  and  the  birds  were  warbling  on  every  tree.  The  crusader 
looked  around  in  amazement;  he  fell  asleep  within  sight  of  the 
Nile  and  the  pyramids,  under  the  fan-like  branches  of  a palm-tree, 
and  he  awoke  under  a venerable  oak,  on  the  margin  of  a purling 
stream,  in  a fresh  green  meadow  spangled  with  daisies.  At  a little 
distance  rose  the  dark,  round  turrets  of  an  old  baronial  castle,  veiy 
much  resembling  that  in  which  he  left  his  soiTowing  mother,  when 
setting  out  for  the  Holy  Land.  His  doubts  were  dispelled  by  a 
shepherd  who  was  leading  his  flock  to  the  pasture : the  castle  be- 
fore him  was  his  own  good  castle  of  Marchais,  and  he  found  himself 
in  Picardy,  under  one  of  the  old  ancestral  trees  which  his  fathers 
had  planted.  He  blessed  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  awoke  his  compan- 
ions, whose  surprise  equalled  his  own. 

The  image  of  the  eastern  Madonna  was  still  in  their  possession ; 
so  they  built  a fair  church  wherein  to  place  it,  and  the  Mahometan 
princess  was  baptized  in  the  cathedral  of  Laon. 

That  this  statuette  of  Mary  reached  France  by  means  more 
natural,  we  may  well  believe ; but  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  was 
brought  from  the  Holy  Land  by  three  brothers  of  the  house  of 
Eppe,  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 

Some  of  the  most  illustrious  names  of  the  French  monarchy  are 
found  on  the  list  of  the  pilgrims  to  Our  Lady  of  Liesse.  Amongst 
them  are  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Louis  II.  of  Bourbon,  Prince  of 
Cond^,  the  Duke  de  Mercceur,  Prince  Albert  Henry  of  Ligne, 
Madame  Henrietta  Frances  of  France,  Queen  of  England,  some  of 
the  princes  de  Longueville,  Marshal  d’Ancre,  Mademoiselle  de 
Guise,  the  Count  of  Egmont,  Louis,  Duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of 
Charles  VI.,  Charles  VII,,  King  Rene,  Louis  XL,  Francis  the  First, 
Henry  IL,  Charles  IX.,  Queen  Mary  de  Medici,  Louis  XIII.,  Ann 
of  Austria,  Louis  XIV.,  &c. 

Many  of  these  great  pei’sonages,  not  content  with  leaving  rich 
donations  at  Notre  Dame  de  Liesse,  also  placed  their  statue  there ; 
that  of  Louis  IL  of  Bourbon,  prince  of  Conde,  was  of  gold. 

Mary  of  Arquin,  who  was  afterwards  queen  of  Poland,  visited 
Our  Lady’s  chapel  in  1671;  she  offered  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  a 
silver  child,  representing  Prince  Alexander  Sobieski,  her  son,  to- 
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gether  with  a chain  of  gold  enriched  with  jeweb,  denoting  that  she 
devoted  him  to  the  Mother  of  God  as  her  slave.* 

This  shrine,  like  the  others,  was  plundered  by  the  Huguenots, 
and  the  Revolution  completed  the  work : yet  still  the  chapel  of  Oar 
Ijady  of  Liesse  is  frequented  by  a concourse  of  pilgrims.  I 

In  the  legend  of  St.  Siphard  of  Meaney,  who  lived  in  550,  there  1 1 
is  mention  made  of  the  town  of  Clery,  and  an  oratory  therein  dedi-  '( 
cated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  In  1280,  some  labourers  placed  there  \ 
a small  statue  of  Our  Lady,  which  had  been  turned  up  by  their 
ploughshare.  This  discovery  was  rumoured  abroad,  and  attracted  )j 
the  attention  of  the  most  powerful  nobles  of  the  time.  Amongst  I 
these  was  Simon  de  Melun,  a nobleman  who  had  accompanied  St. 
Louis  to  Africa,  and  was  raised  by  Philip  the  Fair  to  the  dignity  'I 
of  Marshal  of  France;  he  formed  the  design  of  founding  a college 
there,  but,  dpng  gloriously,  soon  after,  at  the  siege  of  Contray,  he 
W'as  prevented  from  executing  his  pious  intention,  which  w'as,  how- 
ever, carried  out  by  his  wife  and  son.  Philip  the  Fair,  after  his  ' 

victories  in  Flanders,  was  deeply  sensible  of  what  he  owed  to  | 

Mary ; struck  with  the  vast  numbers  of  the  faithful  who  visited  j 

Our  Lady  of  Clery,  he  increased  the  number  of  its  canons,  and 
resolved  to  rebuild  the  church,  but  death  came  suddenly  upon  him,  1 

too,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  projects,  religious  and  otherwise,  and  j 

left  him  little  more  than  the  merit  of  a good  intention.  The  church 
was,  nevertheless,  commenced  in  his  reign,  and  was  duly  continued, 
thanks  to  the  munificence  of  his  third  son,  Charles,  duke  of  Orleans. 

The  completion  of  the  church  was  reserved  for  Philip  of  Valois, 
that  noble  prince  who  charged  his  soldiers,  in  a conquered  country,  j 
to  respect  tJie  clinrelies.  This  magnificent  temple  was  pillaged  by 
the  English  during  the  famous  siege  of  Orleans.  Louis  XL,  who 
had  new  sleeves  put  to  his  old  doublet,  so  as  to  make  the  most  he 
could  of  them,  knew  well  how  to  act  as  became  a sovereign  prince^ 
when  he  felt  so  inclined ; he  had  the  church  of  Clery  rebuilt,  made 
it  a donation  of  2,330  gold  crowns,  endowed  it  wnth  great  revenues,  j 
erected  it  into  a royal  chapel,  and  richly  provided  for  its  canons.  , 
This  monument,  the  object  of  so  much  care  and  expense,  was  j 


* Hist,  tie  Noire  Dame  de  Liesse. 
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destroyed  by  fire  in  1472,  whilst  the  workmen  were  engaged  in 
covering  it.  The  xchdle  was  constimed  hy  fire,  says  the  chronicle  of 
Louis  XI.,  but  the  church  was  constructed  anew  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  king’s  secretary. 

Louis  XL  having  recovered  his  health  at  Clery,  and  attributing 
his  cure  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  enriched  her  college  with  new  gifts, 
and  caused  his  tomb  to  be  constructed  there.  “ He  placed  himself 
in  it  several  times,”  says  one  of  his  historians,  “in  order  to  see 
whether  it  fitted  his  body  w'ell,  and  w'as  ready  to  receive  him  after 
his  death.”  He  w^as  buried  there  according  to  his  desire.  His  wife, 
Charlotte  of  Savoy,  was  soon  after  laid  beside  him. 

The  Calvinists,  who  had  as  little  respect  for  the  sepulchres  of 
kings  as  for  the  altars  of  saints,  demolished  the  statue  of  Louis  XL, 
and  broke  open  his  royal  tomb  for  the  sake  of  pillage.  This  tomb, 
reconstructed  by  Louis  XIIL,  was  again  broken  and  mutilated 
during  the  Revolution,  and  repaired  by  Louis  XVHI.  The  devo- 
tion to  the  Virgin  is  still  kept  up  with  pious  fervour  in  the  old 
church  of  Louis  XL 

The  pilgrimage  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Thom,  (^Nbtre  Dame  de 
VEpine^  near  Chalons-sur-Marne,  commenced  in  the  first  years  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  On  the  eve  of  the  feast  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion, A.  D.  1419,  two  young  shepherds  leading  their  flocks  by  the 
side  of  a little  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  perceived 
a bright  light  in  the  midst  of  a thorny  bush  which  grew  near  it. 
The  first  sheep  of  the  flock  being  frightened  by  the  light,  took 
flight ; but  the  young  lambs  approached  the  bush ; the  shepherds 
follow'ed  their  example,  and  discovered  a small  statue  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  with  the  Infant  Jesus  in  her  arms.  The  miraculous  light 
increa-sing  w'hen  night  came,  people  ran  from  all  parts  to  see  it,  and 
as  the  place  where  the  prodigy  occurred  was  very  high,  the  light 
could  be  seen  for  ten  leagues  around.  The  bishop  of  Chalons  came 
in  procession  with  all  his  chapter  and  many  of  the  neighbouring 
priests  to  visit  the  place.  They  found  the  bush  as  green  as  though 
it  were  summer;  and  they  took  the  little  statue  of  the  Madonna 
and  conveyed  it  to  the  neighbouring  chapel  of  St.  John. 

This  prodigy  attracted  all  the  faithful  of  Champagne  to  the 
chapel,  which  speedily  became  a famous  pilgrimage.  With  the 
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offerings  of  the  pilgrims,  a superb  church  was  constructed  on  the 
plan  of  an  Irish  architect ; the  work  was  steadily  prosecuted ; not- 
withstanding the  war  then  being  carried  on  against  the  English,  , 
the  inhabitants,  though  plundered  and  impoverished,  cheerfully  | 
quitted  their  plough  to  draw  stones  all  the  way  from  Lorraine.  ! 
The  building  went  on  with  renewed  activity  when  Charles  VII.  I 
sent  a considerable  sura  towards  the  completion  of  the  church.  It 
took  a century  to  build  it,  and  during  all  that  time  the  fervour  of  ' 
the  people  continued  through  war,  and  pestilence,  and  famine,  and  ^ 
all  imaginable  plagues,  the  worst  of  which  was  certainly  the  ha- 
rassing presence  of  the  English.  The  cities  of  Chalon  and  Verdun 
would  fain  contribute  their  share  towards  the  decoration  of  this  l| 

building,  which  was  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  miraculous  ^ 

bush.  The  one  gave  it  superb  stained  glass  windows,  representing 
the  history  of  the  miracle;  the  other,  magnificent  bells;  the  liber- 
ality of  the  faithful,  great  and  small,  rich  and  poor,  did  the  rest.  ^ 

During  the  religious  ware  the  English  Protestants,  who  were  j 
masters  of  Champagne,  having  heard  of  the  great  riches  contained  | 

in  the  sanctuary  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Thorn,  formed  the  project  of  ^ 

pillaging  and  destroying  it ; but  the  lord  of  the  soil,  a man  full  of  ' 

faith  and  courage,  had  the  noble  church  surrounded  with  stakes,  ' 
and  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a band  of  brave  young  men,  {j 
drawn  together  by  patriotism  and  devotion  to  Mary,  they  succeeded  ,j 
in  repulsing  the  enemy  and  saving  the  Virgin’s  altar.  Forced  to  | 
beat  a retreat,  the  English  acted  like  Vandals  ; they  fired  a parting  [ 
volley  through  the  beautiful  windows,  which  were  nearly  all  de-  | 
stroyed.  Nevertheless,  by  a sort  of  prodigy,  the  famous  pane  of  j 
ghoss  on  which  is  represented  the  finding  of  the  miraculous  statue,  ' 
remained  uninjured.  In  memory  of  that  happy  day,  the  fabric  (or  jj 
trustees)  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  I’Epine,  down  to  the  i 
time  of  the  Revolution,  gave  to  the  descendants  of  the  valiant  ! 
gentlemen,  who  saved  the  shrine  from  profanation  and  pillage,  two  jj 
blessed  swords  which  they  received  on  the  feast  of  the  Assumption  j| 
before  the  Virgin’s  altar. 

A solemn  procession  took  place  every  year  in  this  church.  A 
number  of  delicate  children,  bound  to  wear  white  perpetually  in 
honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  assisted  in  the  procession  on  the  15th 
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of  August,  Avith  tapers  in  their  hands : these  Avere  the  supplicants 
of  Mary.  The  verdict  of  death  seenied  pronounced  against  them 
on  their  entrance  into  the  AA'orld : their  mothers  piously  called  on 
the  Virgin,  and  hope,  through  her  powerful  aid,  to  preserve  those 
fragile  plants  Avhich  thus  groAv  up  under  her  sacred  protection,  and 
depend  on  her  for  their  very  e.xistence.  It  was  an  affecting  sight 
to  see  these  little  angels,  clothed  in  white,  and  pale  as  the  flowers 
wreathed  around  their  heads,  kneeling  at  Mary’s  feet,  and  repeating 
the  prayer  which  they  are  not  able  to  understand,  asking  that  their 
life  be  spared,  that  life  so  precious  to  their  tender  mothers  . . . 
When  the  rose  of  health  begins  to  bloom  on  their  childish  features, 
when  the  seventh  year  is  past,  and  they  at  length  leave  off  the 
white  livery  of  the  Virgin,  hoAv  joyfully  do  their  mothers  hasten 
to  return  thanks  to  Mary  ! What  heartfelt  prayem  are  then  poured 
forth  at  the  altar  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Thorn ! 

There  is  in  the  Vosges  a pilgrimage  which  perpetuates,  amongst 
the  humble  matrons  of  the  country,  a beautiful  superstition  wherein 
the  Christian  and  the  maternal  sentiment  are  closely  commingled. 
About  the  }'ear  1070,  a monk  of  Senones  built,  on  the  margin  of 
a lonely  torrent,  a hermitage  and  chapel,  whither  the  people  went 
to  honour  Our  Lady  of  Meix.  This  pilgrimage  was  afterwards 
either  discontinued  or  suppressed.  The  chapel  is  now  in  ruins,  and 
a shattered  stone  cross  is  the  only  thing  yet  standing ; but  under 
these  ruins  there  are  subterraneous  vaults,  and  an  altar  of  rough 
stone,  Avliereon  children  Avho  die  unbaptized  are  still  laid. 
“ They  are  hardly  placed  on  that  stone,”  says  the  mountaineer  who 
serves  as  a guide  through  the  gloomy  cavera,  “ Avhen  their  eyes 
open,  a slight  breath  escapes  from  their  little  icy  lips,  the  water 
of  baptism  falls  on  their  brow,  and  they  sleep  again  to  go  up  to 
heaven.”  A little  giave  is  made  near  the  altar,  and  the  mortal 
remains  of  the  faded  floweret  are  left  under  the  protection  of 
Mary;  the  ignorant,  but  exalted  tenderness,  which  induced  the 
pai’ents  to  ask  a miracle  of  the  Virgin,  makes  them  bury  them  in 
the  pi'ecincts  of  her  ancient  shrine,  in  order  that  she  may  not 
forget  them ! 

Let  incredulity  blame  as  it  may  this  superstition  of  the  heart,  to 
the  tender  and  pious  soul  it  is  full  of  melancholy  beauty,  and  de- 
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serving  only  of  pity.  Doubtless,  more  than  one  mother  may  have 
been  mistaken  in  fancying  that  she  saw  the  pale  lips  of  her.  infant 
quiver  with  momentary  life  as  it  received  the  water  of  baptism ; 
but  no  one  will  dare  to  say  that  Mary  has  not  power  to  work 
miracles  as  great  as  this,  at  her  pleasure. 

Even  amongst  the  wild  recesses  of  the  Pyrenees  there  are  sanc- 
tuaries dedicated  to  Mary.  The  most  ancient  and  the  most  famous 
of  these  is  Our  Lady  of  Ideas,  frequented  by  all  the  people  of  the 
neighbouring  valleys.  Amongst  the  precipitous  rocks  of  Heas 
thei'e  is  an  altar  raised  where  the  goatherd  would  not  dare  to 
hang  up  a temporary  shelter  against  the  storm : the  Romans  would 
have  dedicated  this  altar  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Storm,  but  Christians 
have  erected  it  in  honour  of  Her  who  appeases  the  winds  and 
waves.  On  the  8th  of  September,  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  of 
Mary,  and  on  the  15th  of  August,  the  day  of  her  glorious  Assump- 
tion, an  immense  concourse  of  people  repairs  to  the  shrine  of  Our 
Lady  of  Heas ; each  one,  on  going  away,  detaches  a small  fr^ment 
of  the  blessed  rock,  which  is  taken  home  respectfully  to  their 
cabins,  as  a relic  of  some  value. 

Mountain  pilgrimages  are  picturesque;  but  how  touching  are 
those  on  the  sea  coasts ! What  a pleasing  object  is  a sanctuary  of 
Mary,  with  its  tapering  spire  standing  on  the  point  of  a promontory, 
whence  it  may  be  seen  from  afar  over  the  deep  sea ! The  mariner 
salutes  it  with  a heavy  heart  on  quitting  the  land  where  he  leaves 
his  wife  and  children,  and  hails  it  with  delight  on  his  return  ; that 
spire  is  to  him  the  emblem  of  hope,  and  amid  all  the  anxious  per- 
turbation of  his  heart,  as  he  approaches  his  home  after  months, 
perhaps  years  of  absence,  he  feels  a certain  religious  confidence,  a 
certain  assurance  that  all  goes  well — ^thanks  to  the  protection  of 
the  good  Virgin  ....  And  then,  who  knows  but  it  was  Our  Lady 
that  saved  him  from  shipwreck,  he  and  his  vessel,  and  the  first  care 
of  these  poor  people,  on  reaching  land,  is  to  go  barefoot,  as  in  the 
middle  ages,  to  hang  up  in  the  maiitime  chapel  the  offering  prom- 
ised when  the  tempest  shivered  the  masts  and  rent  the  sails.  One 
of  the  Dieppe  papers  recently  published  an  account  of  one  of  these 
touching  scenes,  which  made  a deep  impression  on  the  public  mind, 
notwithstanding  the  impiety  of  the  times.  “ A ceremony  of  a most 
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affecting  kind  took  place  yesterday  in  St.  James’s  cliurch,”  said  the 
writer.  “The  crew  of  the  lugger  Automne  (which  encountered  so 
violent  a storm  on  the  3d  of  September)  gave  themselves  up  for 
lost,  when  the  mate,  Louis  Coreteur,  thought  of  making  a vow,  in 
the  name  of  his  companions,  to  Our  Lady  of  Succour,  the  patroness 
of  sailors.  Scarcely  had  he  made  the  vow,  when  a sunbeam,  dart- 
ing through  the  mass  of  heavy  clouds  which  obscured  the  sky, 
cheered  the  drooping  hearts  of  the  mariners  with  renewed  hope. 
This  vow  was  yesterday  accomplished  by  these  good  sailors  in  the 
chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Succour:  the  whole  crew  of  the  vessel 
Avalked  in  procession  to  Our  Lady’s  chapel  barefooted  and  bare-* 
headed,  in  their  sea  costume,  bearing  on  their  robust  shoulders  the 
promised  offering  J)laced  on  a litter,  and  ornamented  with  blue 
streamers ; they  were  accompanied  by  their  parents  and  friends,  and 
followed  by  a numerous  concourse  of  people.  The  parish  priest 
addressed  them  in  an  affecting  discourse,  and  after  the  mass  of 
thanksgiving,  he  recited  the  De  Profiindie  for  the  captain  and  four 
sailors  who  perished  during  the  storm.” 

Our  Lady  of  Grace  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  maritime  chapels 
of  Normandy ; this  sanctuary  was  built,  as  we  have  already  said,  in 
consequence  of  a vow  made,  during  a tempest,  by  a Norman  duke, 
who  was  very  devout  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  site  of  this  pretty 
chapel,  shaded  by  tall  trees,  and  surrounded  with  flowery  turf,  is 
calm  and  beautiful  as  the  rich,  fresh  landscapes  of  the  magnificent 
pi’ovince  to  which  it  belongs.  Our  Lady  of  Grace  seems  to  be  the 
fortress  of  Honfleur ; the  hill  on  which  it  stands  commands  a view 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  with  the  distant  line  of  th6  dark  green 
sea  and  the  bnght  blue  river  gliding  into  its  bosom.  There  are 
two  roads  leading  to  this  chapel : one  rough  and  rocky,  the  other 
smooth  and  level.  In  former  times,  the  inhabitants  of  Honfleur  took 
a pleasure  in  keeping  the  road  clean  and  covering  it  with  fine  sand, 
in  order  that  a fair  and  gentle  princess,  much  beloved  by  the  peo- 
ple, might  climb  the  ascent  to  the  Virgin’s  shrine  without  fatigue. 
The  revolutionary  storm  drifted  the  noble  lady  to  other  climes, 
but  the  memory  of  her  beneficence  stUl  remains. 

One  day,  not  long  ago,  great  crowds  of  people  were  assembled  on 
the  little  green  esplanade  which  extends  in  front  of  Notre  Dame  de 
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Grace  j they  were  adhering  to  tlie  sides  of  the  rook,  clinging  to  the 
Lushes,  mounted  on  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  every  eye  was  turned  to- 
W'ards  the  ocean  in  search  of  some  expected  oLject.  The  enthusiasm 
of  the  people  was  great,  Lut  somewhat  grave  and  religious  in  its 
character ; prayers  ascended  to  heaven,  and  team  were  in  every  eye : 
a ship  passed  under  Our  Lady’s  hill,  a ship  with  a black  flag  and  a 
coffin  on  the  deck : the  priests  blessed  it  as  it  passed  beneath,  and 
the  people  w'ept  in  silence  ....  There  was  not  a chapel  of  the 
Virgin  on  either  bank  of  the  Seine  wherein  prayers  were  not  oflered 
up  that  day  for  the  soul  of  the  great  Emperor,  and  Our  Lady  of 
Grace  was  fervently  invoked  for  that  illustrious  exile  who  died  ffir 
away  from  France,  and — saddest  of  all — w'here  the  flag  of  England 
waved  above  him ! 

Within  half  a league  of  Parnic,  a small  seaport  about  ten  leagues 
from  Nantes,  on  a height  which  overhangs  the  ocean,  stands  the 
maritime  village  and  church  of  St.  Mary ; this  church  bears  the 
marks  of  great  antiquity,  and  in  its  small  cemetery  lie  the  mortal 
remains  of  a crusader ; it  is  held  in  great  v eneration  amongst  the 
Breton  sailors,  who  often  go  there  to  accomplish  vows.  When  a 
Breton  ship  passes  under  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  the  mariners  take 
oflf  their  hats  and  say  the  Ave  Maria.  Not  a peasant  along  the 
coast  thinks  of  going  into  the  sea  to  bathe  without  dipping  his  hand 
in  the  water  and  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  turning  his  head  to- 
wards the  patronal  sanctuary ; and  the  fishermen,  tossed  about  by 
the  storm  which  is  more  dangerous  along  the  coast  than  on  the  high 
sea,  never  lose  hope  so  long  as  they  can  behold  the  picturesque 
spire  of  St.  Mary’s  Church:  the  Virgin  sees  them.  That  thought  j 
sustains  their  courage,  and  is,  even  in  itself,  a chance  of  safety.  i 

When  the  stormy  waves  of  the  Atlantic  rush  madly  into  the 
sandy  bays  of  Guienne,  and  recede  from  the  shore  with  a hoarse  ' 

and  terrific  sound,  if  a dismasted  vessel  be  seen  struggling  with  the  | 

tempest,  it  is  Our  Lady  of  Arcachon  that  the  anxious  wives  and  | 

mothers  of  the  Aquitaine  sailors  invoke  on  their  behalf.  This  j 

chapel,  around  which  whole  flocks  of  sea-mews  take  refuge,  stands  in  | 

a wild  and  lonely  place,  amid  clumps  of  gloomy  pines.  Many  I 

sailors,  and  poor,  grateful  women,  arrive  there  barefoot  from  time  to  j 

time,  telling  their  beads  with  their  rough,  homy  fingers,  and  many  ' 
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an  ex-voto  hangs  in  the  venerable  chapel,  denoting  that  so  many 
prayers  have  been  heard  and  granted  by  Mary. 

Onr  Lady  of  the  Watch  (Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde)  is  the  last 
object  seen  or  noticed  by  the  Provencal  sailor  as  he  leaves  his  na- 
tive land:  its  chapel,  built  in  the  thirteenth  century,  is  of  bluish- 
gray  limestone,  and  stands  on  the  summit  of  a lofty  mountain  com- 
manding a view  of  the  Mediterranean,  with  its  numerous  isles,  its 
castle  of  If,  and  its  changeful  billows.  Thither  does  the  sea-worn 
mariner  first  bend  his  steps  when  his  vessel  reaches  the  port,  after  a 
voyage  to  the  distant  countries  of  the  Levant ; it  is  no  uncommon 
sight  to  see  these  seafanng  people  going  on  their  knees  up  the 
mountain  path  to  this  ancient  chapel  to  thank  Her  whom  they 
name,  with  true  Italian  familiarity,  the  good  Mother  of  the  Watch, 
for  having  saved  them  from  the  dangers  of  sea,  wind,  and  plague. 
But  it  is  not  to  sailors  alone  that  the  Madonna  of  Marseilles  is  kind 
and  propitious ; she  is  the  guardian  angel  of  the  city,  which  has  re- 
course to  her  in  all  public  calamities.  When  the  cholera,  raging 
all  over  France,  first  broke  out  on  the  Proven9al  soil,  the  fair  old 
Phocian  city  knelt  as  one  man  at  the  feet  of  its  beloved  patroness, 
who  failed  it  not  in  its  hour  of  peril.  In  testimony  of  its  gratitude, 
Marseilles  has  consecrated  to  her  a superb  statue  of  solid  silver,  ad- 
mirably executed.  That  is  as  it  should  be. 

In  Coi’sica,  Our  Lady  of  Lavasina,  looking  down  on  the  blue 
waves  of  the  Mediterranean,  refreshes  the  way-worn  pilgrim,  and 
even  the  sailor  passing  in  his  vessel,  with  the  perfume  of  its  orange 
trees.  This  sanctuary,  dedicated  to  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  was 
long  left  in  obscurity,  visited  only  by  the  coral  fishers  who  frequent 
that  lovely  coast,  when,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, miracles  were  wrought  by  the  Coreican  Madonna  which  were 
noised  abroad  even  through  Italy.  The  church  was  then  enlarged 
and  beautified  ; great  numbers  of  the  faithful  went  there  on  the  pa- 
tronal  feast,  with  bare  feet  and  tapere  in  their  hands.  This  pious 
practice  is  still  kept  up  with  as  much  devotion  as  in  any  former 
time.  The  painting  which  decorates  this  chapel,  the  work  of  an 
Italian  artist,  represents  Mary  when  a child,  with  St.  Anne  throw- 
ing a transparent  veil  gracefully  over  her  head. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

The  origin  of  the  famous  pilgrimage  of  onr  Lady  of  Hermits,  the  ' 
Loretto  of  Helvetia,  dates  from  the  heroic  times  of  Cliarlem.agne. 
The  saint  who  first  inhabited  the  hermitage  of  Einsiedeln,  was  a 
young  Sual)ian  lord  named  ileinrad,  belonging  to  the  illustrious 
house  of  Hohenzollern.  Being  of  that  contemplative  turn  of  mind 
so  common  amongst  the  Germans,  Meinrad,  even  in  his  early  days,  | 
loved  to  wander  through  the  woods  which  then  overspread  his  na-  j 
tive  laud,  and  to  commune  with  the  Deity  face  to  face,  where  no  , 
sound  broke  in  on  the  silence  of  the  place  save  the  murmur  of  j 
streams  or  the  rustling  of  leaves.  Night  often  surprised  him  poring 
over  an  old  book  clasped  with  gold,  which  he  had  inherited  from 
his  fathers,  or  meditating  profoundly  on  the  miracles  and  favours  of  :| 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  His  soul  soared  aloft  in  solitude;  pitying  the  | 
world  and  its  fleeting  goods,  Meinrad  made  his  vows  in  the  Abbey  j 
of  Reichenau,  which  he  afterwards  quitted  for  a small  hermitage  | 
built  on  the  brow  of  Mount  Etzcl.  There  he  passed  seven  j-ears;  j 
but  the  fame  of  his  virtue  descended  to  the  valleys ; the  shepherds 
and  woodmen  first  went  to  visit  him,  then  lords,  then  noble  ladies,  j 
humbly  soliciting  his  prayers  and  counsels.  This  public  homage  [| 
was  torture  to  the  young  hermit,  who  sighed  only  for  meditation  :| 
amid  the  deep  silence  of  the  woods ; one  night,  he  stealthily  quitted  j| 
his  hei’mitage,  taking  with  him  only  the  statue  of  the  Virgin,  the  J 
sole  ornament  of  his  chapel,  and  took  refuge  in  a forest  of  the  can-  j 
ton  of  Schwytz,  which  bore  the  characteristic  name  of  the  darh  ^ 
fare-st.  \ 

Thirty- two  years  after,  he  was  assassinated  by  rufiians  with  whom 
he  had  shared  the  water  of  his  spring,  and  the  wild  fruits  of  his  j 

forest.  The  birds  of  heaven  pursued  the  murderers^  till  they  suf-  i 

fered  the  penalty  of  their  crime.*  I 


* Tlie  murderers  were  betrayed  by  two  ravens  who  followed  them  all  the  way  to 
Zurich  ; they  even  made  their  way  through  the  windows  of  the  inn  where  the  assas- 
sins took  refuge  on  entering  the  town,  and  never  left  them  till  they  witnessed  their 
execution.  It  is  in  memory  of  this  event  that  the  Abbey  of  Reichenan  bears  two 
ravens  on  its  arms. 
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After  the  tragicd  death  of  Meinvad,  his  cell,  whereia  he  had 
wrought  miracles,  remained  uninhabited  for  nearly  half  a century ; 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  a little  society  of  hermits  settled  there  un- 
der St.  Bennon,  a member  of  the  ducal  house  of  Burgundy.  Hence 
the  surname  of  Our  L<iJy  of  Hermits  given  to  the  ch.a2}el  of  Einsie- 
deln.  St.  Eberhard  consecrated  his  wealth,  which  was  considerable, 
to  the  erection  of  a monastery  there,  and  he  himself  was  the  first 
abbot. 

The  Virgin’s  chapel,  such  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  St.  Bennon,  was 
placed  in  the  vast  church  of  the  convent,  of  which  Meinrad’s  cell 
foiTOed  the  choir.  The  French  destroyed  this  chapel,  which  had 
withstood  the  furious  attacks  of  Protestantism,  but  God  permitted 
the  statue  of  the  Virgin  to  be  saved.  It  was  replaced  in  the  church 
of  Einsiedeln  in  1803,  with  much  solemnity,  and  in  1817  this  ancient 
shrine  recovered  a portion  of  its  former  splendour,  thanks  to  the 
concurrence  of  some  distinguished  artists  and  the  abundant  alms  of 
the  faithful. 

The  convent  of  Einsiedeln  is  not  situated  in  the  mildest  climate: 
its  steeple,  covered  with  snow  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  pierces 
the  dull,  heavy  clouds  secreted  by  the  long  frost ; at  its  base 
stretches  a barren  waste  yielding  with  reluctance  a scanty  crop ; the 
fruits  are  few  and  tasteless,  and  the  fields  are  only  adorned  by  the 
pretty  lilac  blossom  of  the  potato ; but  still  Our  Lady  is  pleased  to 
manifest  her  power  there,  and  the  nigged  path  of  the  holy’ moun- 
tain is  often  moistened  with  the  noblest  blood  of  Germany.  More 
than  one  count  of  the  empire,  and  noble  German  ladies  not  a few, 
make  it  their  duty  to  ascend  barefoot  to  Einsiedeln:  there  is  still 
some  of  the  ancient  fervour  of  Frederick’s  knights  remaining  in  old 
Germany.  As  for  the  Catholic  population  of  Switzerland,  nothing 
can  equal  their  confidence  in  Our  Lady  of  Hermits ; and  there  are 
few  families,  even  in  the  more  distant  cantons,  who  do  not  keep  up 
the  pious  practice  of  making  this  pilgrimage. 

“The  first  thing  which  strikes  the  eye,  in  the  beautiful  church 
of  Einsiedeln,”  says  a French  traveller  who  visited  it  in  1839,  “ is 
the  miraculous  chapel  where  the  modest  image  of  the  Virgin  is  ex- 
posed. Mass  was  being  said  there,  and  a great  crowd  of  the  faith- 
ful, men,  women,  and  children,  of  every  age  and  station,  were  assist 
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iiig  nt  tlie  boly  sacrifice,  piously  awaiting  the  time  for  communion  ; 
othere  were  gathered  around  the  confessionals ; othei*3,  after  having 
received  the  Holy  Eucharist,  w'ere  hearing  a mass  of  thanksgiving  ^ 
at  some  of  the  side-altai's.  Nearly  all  the  Swiss  cantons  w'ere  repre- 
sented there.  In  a group  from  which  the  other  pilgnms  seemed  to 
keep  respectfully  aloof,  we  recognized  the  graceful  mien  and  elegant  j 
costume  of  the  w'omen  of  France.  The  men,  less  numeroas,  and 
inore  uniformly  clad,  still  betrayed  their  origin  by  a certain  diver- 
sity of  countenance.  Amongst  them  we  could  distinguish  French,  ' 
Germans,  and  Italians ; but  all  were  equally  pious  and  collected.” 

In  a visit  of  devotion  to  the  Abbey  of  Einsiedeln,  Queen  Hor-  | 

tcMise,  that  fair,  unhappy  princess,  once  the  brightest  ornament  of  ( 

Napoleon’s  court,  placed  on  the  altar  of  the  Swiss  Madonna  a superb 
branch  of  hortensia,  composed  of  large  diamonds.  This  ex-voto  was 
the  offering  of  a mother  who  had  but  one  son  to  love,  and  who  be- 
sought the  Mother  of  Christ  to  protect  and  save  from  all  evil  the  | 

noble-hearted  youth  w'ho  remembered  but  too  well  that  he  was  j 
born  within  hearing  of  the  cannon  of  Wagram,  and  amid  the  fabu-  , 
lous  e.xploits  of  the  imperial  epoch.  . j 

Volumes  have  been  w'ritten  in  Switzerland  on  the  miracles 
wrought  by  the  Madonna  of  Einsiedeln ; we  shall  give  but  one  of 
these,  a little  fanciful  legend  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  we  i 
found  in  a book  of  devotion  published  in  Fribourg,  but  now  some-  ^ 
w'hat  scarce.  The  Swiss  piously  believe  in  the  authenticity  of  this 
strange  fact,  but  others  are  not  bound  to  follow  their  e.xample. 

In  a vast  mediaeval  hall,  whose  walls  were  adorned  with  paintings 
in  frefsco  of  the  most  terrific  subjects,  and  around  which  w^ere  seen  j 
those  stone  benches  only  found  in  the  feudal  castles  of  Germany,  j 

were  seated  some  Helvetian  gentlemen  quaffing  deep  draughts  of  i 

Rhenish  wine  from  large,  old-fashioned  goblets.  In  the  midst  of 

® ° ii 

this  Teutonic  banquet,  whilst  a young  officer  named  Berthold  was  I 
uttering  some  of  the  most  extravagant  nonsense,  a pilgrim  was  | 

ushered  in;  he  was  going  alone  and  barefooted  to  visit  Our  Lady  | 

of  Hermits,  when  the  approach  of  a violent  storm  forced  him  to  ask  | 

hospitality  at  the  castle.  The  noble  host  arose  from  his  seat,  and 
courteously  conducted  his  new  guest  to  the  corner  of  a v.ast  Gothic  I 

fire-place,  where  whole  oaks  were  burning.  This  duty  accomplished,  , 
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Berthold,  without  any  respect  for  the  austere  presence  of  the  pil- 
grim, resumed  the  silly  and  impious  discourse  which  his  entrance 
had  for  a moment  interrupted,  casting  from  time  to  time  a furtive 
glance  at  the  stranger  to  see  what  effect  his  words  produced  on 
him ; but  the  pale,  emaciated  face  of  the  holy  man  remained  per- 
fectly calm  and  motionless.  The  banquet  over,  the  guests  ordered 
their  hoi’ses,  and  prepared  to  go  to  their  several  homes.  “The 
night  is  dark,”  said  the  host  to  the  young  miscreant,  Berthold,  who 
was  a relative  of  his  own;  “thou  ha.st  to  pass  through  a glen 

haunted  by  evil  spirits Something  bad  might  happen  to 

thee Be  advised  by  me,  and  stay  here  to-night.” 

“Pshaw !”  laughed  the  officer,  who  was  in  the  service  of  France, 
“ I fear  neither  God  nor  devil !” 

“ Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  ?”  demanded  the  pilgrim,  in  a tone 
of  gloomy  raillery,  which  made  all  the  others  afraid. 

“ So  sure,  honest  pilgrim,  that  I now  drink  to  Lucifer,  and  beg 
the  favour  of  his  company  to  escort  me  home  to-night,  if  it  be  con- 
venient.” 

“And  thou  wouldst  deserve  it  well,”  cried  the  host,  turning  pale. 

“ We  will  petition  Our  Lady  for  you,”  said  the  immovable  pil- 
grim ; “ you  will  need  her  help.” 

“ Oh,  pray  do  not  trouble  yourself — I can  dispense  with  your 
prayera and  he  bowed  ironically  to  the  holy  man.  Some  minutes 
after,  he  was  in  the  stirrups,  and  dashing  down  the  hill  on  which 
the  castle  stands,  singing  the  chorus  of  a bacchanalian  song. 

The  night  was  far  advanced,  the  silence  profound,  and  the  soli- 
tude unbroken ; the  full-orbed  moon,  fair  and  lonely,  shone  out  at 
times  through  thick,  dark  clouds,  in  a starless  sky,  and  flashes  of 
lightning  darted  at  intervals  along  the  horizon.  For  some  reason, 
best  known  to  himself,  the  young  man  left  off  singing,  but  kept 
swearing  occasionally.  He  at  last  reached  the  dangerous  place 
mentioned  by  his  friend,  which  was  known  by  a name  very  common 
in  Helvetia,  The  DeviVa  Road.  It  was  a deep  gorge,  hollowed  be- 
tween the  reddish  flanks  of  two  mountains — a wild  and  gloomy 
spot,  where  the  Alpine  goat  would  have  scarcely  ventured  even  in 
the  light  of  day.  At  that  dead  hour  of  the  night,  when  the  deep 

stillness  and  the  fearful  gloom  called  forth  every  superstitious  feel- 
32 
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ing  latent  in  the  mind,  the  young  Swiss,  becoming  somewhat  uneasy, 
mechanically  placed  his  hand  on  his  sword;  then,  ashamed  of  him- 
self, he  began  to  laugh  at  his  own  fears. 

“ I have  specially  invited  Lucifer  to  see  me  home,”  said  the  mis- 
creant, willing  to  indulge  his  pride  by  an  idle  boast;  “but  he  is 
deaf,  it  seems — or,  hell  is  empty.” 

The  thunder  growled  in  the  distance,  and  a flash  of  lightning 
illumined  the  woods  and  mountains,  showing  him  two  hideous 
dwarfs  at  his  horse’s  head.  “ Ha !”  cried  the  oflScer,  with  a shudder; 
but  quickly  resuming  his  wonted  insolence,  “ Avaunt,  ye  fiends !” 
he  cried,  proudly  waving  his  sword ; “ two  wretched  dwarfs  would 
be  only  a fitting  escort  for  some  Alpine  cowherd !” 

The  dwarfs  disappeared,  and  the  gallop  of  two  horses  rapidly 
descending  the  almost  perpendicular  face  of  the  mountain  made 
Berthold  turn  his  head.  The  horsemen  were  two  knights,  in  black 
armour,  mounted  on  steeds  of  the  same  colour.  Their  eyes  shone 
like  blazing  coals  through  the  bars  of  their  closed  helmets ; to  their 
arm  was  attached  the  morgenstem  of  ancient  Germany,  a club  stud- 
ded with  long  iron  points  apparently  reeking  with  human  gore,  and 
streams  of  fire  waved  above  their  helmets  instead  of  plumes. 

The  gloomy  knights  drew  up  in  silence  on  either  side  of  the  ter- 
rified ofllcer,  snatched  the  reins  from  his  trembling  hands,  and  the 
three  horses  dashed  along  at  lightning  speed ; mountain  after  moun- 
tain disappeared  ; sparks  of  fire  darted  from  the  stones  of  the  road, 
and  distance  was  no  sooner  perceived  than  passed.  Frail  bridges 
of  flexible  branches,  spanning  cataracts  so  fearful  that  even  the 
boldest  hunter  of  the  Alps  would  scarce  set  foot  upon  them,  were 
crossed  with  the  swiftness  of  the  wind.  The  regions  of  eternal 
snow  were  quickly  gained,  and  the  horses,  redoubling  their  fury, 
made  straight  for  a tremendous  gulf,  where,  far  down  as  the  eye 
could  see,  rolled  a motmtain  stream,  its  noise  hardly  perceptible 
from  the  immense  height  above.  Suddenly,  from  amidst  those 
gloomy  waters,  reddened  at  times  by  subterranean  fires,  a multitude 
of  hoarse,  hollow  voices  were  heard.  “Revenge!  revenge !”  they 
cried ; “ give  us  the  seducer,  the  false  friend,  the  duellist !” 

“We  bring  him!”  replied  the  knights,  brandishing  their  pon- 
derous clubs. 


I 


I 
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A cold  sweat  bedewed  Berthold’s  brow  ; his  hair  stood  on  end, 
and  his  features  were  convulsed  with  mortal  terror ; for  amongst 
those  accusing  voices  there  were  many  that  he  well  knew — voices 
that  pierced  his  very  soul : remorse  began  to  speak  as  loud  as  fear 
within  his  wretched  soul. 

“ Give  us  the  gambler,  the  slanderer,  the  blasphemer,  the  per- 
jured!”  cried  the  voices  from  the  abyss;  and  Berthold’s  gloomy 
companions,  laughing  within  their  helmets,  with  a clanking,  horri. 
ble  laugh,  answered  the  voices  from  below:  “We  bring  him!  we 
bring  him !” 

“ Give  us  the  impious !” 

“ We  bring  him!”  was  still  the  answer  of  the  black  knights,  and 
Berthold  well  nigh  lost  his  senses. 

Already  were  the  three  horsemen  on  the  edge  of  a steep  rock 
overhanging  the  dread  abyss. . . Another  moment,  and  all  were  over. 
. . . But  suddenly  the  two  black  knights  stopped  in  the  midst  of  a 
furious  gallop,  and  stood  still  and  mute  as  statues.  The  light  tinkle 
of  a bell  was  heard  from  afar : it  was  the  midnight  oflSce  ringing  in 
Our  Lady’s  Chapel  at  Einsiedeln.  Berthold  understood  that  Mary’s 
influence  had  paralyzed  the  fearful  power  which  was  dragging  him 
down  to  hell,  and,  hastily  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  he  fervently 
recommended  himself  to  the  protecting  Virgin,  who  seemed  to  in- 
terpose between  him  and  the  condign  punishment  which  his  con- 
science told  him  he  so  well  deserved.  The  bell  ceased  ringing,  and 
the  young  oflicer  felt  his  heart  sink  as  he  saw  the  two  knights  once 
more  moving  on  their  black  coureers.  But  the  voice  of  repentance 
had  ascended  to  the  starry  throne  of  Mary ; and  the  demons,  with 
an  impotent  gesture  of  rage  and  despair,  plunged  headlong  into  the 
chasm,  leaving  Berthold  alone  on  the  brink.  The  moon,  just  then 
emerging  from  a mass  of  dark  clouds,  shone  brightly  down  from  her 
meridian  height,  and  the  oflScer  discovered,  to  his  great  surprise, 
that  he  was  on  the  highest  ridge  of  the  mountains,  and  would  find 
it  extremely  diflScult  to  descend.  Some  days  after,  the  young  noble- 
man went  barefooted  to  Our  Lady  of  Hermits^  to  the  great  amaze- 
ment of  his  boon  companions,  and  made  a vow,  in  expiation  of  his 
sinful  orgies,  never  to  drink  any  other  beverage  than  the  pure  water 
from  the  spring. 
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In  a remote  coimer  of  the  canton  of  Underwald,  on  the  edge  of 
a path  which  winds  in  a serpentine  form  amongst  the  rocky  knolls 
which  cover  the  mountain-side,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  pjujs, 
where  the  traveller  sees  Iteloxo  the  most  frightful  precipices,  and 
above  overhanging  masses  of  rock,  where  death  seems  threatening 
on  either  hand,  there  stands  a small  open  chapel,  adorned  with  sim- 
j)le  pictures  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  This  place,  often  accursed,  was 
long  ago  called  the  DevWa  Callender.  After  trying  in  vain  to  make 
it  more  secure,  people  conceived  the  idea  of  building  a chapel,  and 
placing  in  it  a sacred  image,  so  that  no  one  might  forget,  how  great 
soever  was  his  danger,  to  invoke  the  holy  name  of  God,  and  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  But  where  were  workmen  to  be  found  bold  enough 
to  undertake  the  work  ? This  obstacle  was  speedily  got  over,  for 
several  came  forward  and  repaired  to  the  spot,  after  renewing  their 
fervour  by  hearing  Mass.  And  the  Mother  of  God,  willing  to  show 
these  pious  workmen  that  their  heroic  devotion  was  pleasing  to  her, 
made  fast  the  tottering  rocks  by  virgin's  threads^  fastened  to  the 
grass  and  moss.  “ Ever  since,”  say  the  Swiss  of  Undcrwald,  “ the 
passage  is  safe ; no  accident  happens  there  either  day  or  night.  Our 
Lady  is  so  good  as  to  protect  all  the  passers  by,  even  those  who  do 
not  see,  or  will  not  honour  her.”*  j 

The  pDgrimage  of  Maria  Zell,  in  Austria,  is  almost  as  famous  as 
that  of  Einsiedeln.  Its  founder,  whose  name  is  no  longer  known, 
W’as  a monk  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Lambert,  who  took  up  his  abode,  j 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  the  vale  of  Affleuz,  for  j 
the  purpose  of  converting  some  Carinthian  tribes  who  were  still 
idolaters.  This  pious  German  missionary  brought  with  him  a small 
wooden  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  he  exposed  to  the  vene-  1 
ration  of  his  neophytes  on  the  trunk  of  a fallen  tree,  for  want  of 
other  pedestal.  The  Carinthian  shepherds  sheltered  their  Madonna 
as  well  as  they  could,  in  a sort  of  hut  erected  by  them  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  went  in  crowds  to  invoke  her  in  that  humble  shed,  where 
their  simple  demands  were  often  heard  and  granted  by  the  power- 
ful Virgin. 


* See  M.  Yenillot,  Voyage  en  Suisse,  1829. 
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Such  was  the  couiiueuceineiit  of  this  fiiinous  pllgnmage,  now  fre- 
quented by  emperors  and  princes.  In  1220,  Henry,  margrave  of 
Moravia,  and  his  wife  Agnes,  in  gratitude  for  a marvellous  cure  ob- 
tained through  the  intercession  of  Mary,  built  the  stone  chapel 
which  is  now  seen  in  the  middle  of  the  church ; on  its  altar  was 
placed  the  sacred  image,  which  had  till  then  remained  on  the  stump. 
Louis  L,  king  of  Hungary,  after  gaining  an  unhoped-for  victory  over 
the  Turks,  erected  the  chui-ch  which  surrounds  the  chapel.  The 
Mussulmans  surrounded  Maria  Zell  in  1530;  but,  at  the  moment 
when  the  chief  was  directing  the  point  of  his  lance  against  the  mi- 
raculous statue  of  the  Virgin,  he  was  struck  with  blindness,  and  his 
soldiers,  seized  with  terror,  took  flight.  The  emperors  Mathias, 
Ferdinand  IL,  Ferdinand  III.,  and  Leopold  L,  made  the  pilgiimage 
of  Maiia  Zell.  Maria  Theresa  made  her  first  communion  there,  in 
1728  ; the  Emperor  Francis  went  thither  himself  in  1814  ; and  the 
late  emperor,  no  less  devout  to  Mary  than  his  great  ancestoi's,  made 
that  pilgi’iraage  with  the  empress  and  a part  of  his  court.  A magnifi- 
cent offering  of  precious  stones  signalized  the  munificence  of  the  two 
illustrious  pilgrims  who  went  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  Queen  of  Hea- 
ven in  governing  their  people  wisely  and  paternally,  as  their  pious 
and  glorious  ancestors  did  before  them. 

On  the  shores  of  the  Illyrian  sea  there  rises,  about  two  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  a mountain  which  bears  the  name 
oi  Mojite-Santo  ^ on  the  top  of  this  mountain  there  is  a Franciscan 
monastery,  which  possesses  the  miraculous  image  of  St.  Maiy  of 
Castagnavizza.  King  Charles  X.,  a good  prince  and  a pious  mon- 
arch, reposes  there  under  the  gfiardian  care  of  the  heavenly  patron- 
ess of  France ; one  day,  perhaps,  when  the  stormy  passions  of  men 
have  subsided,  six  feet  of  French  earth  will  be  granted  to  the  de- 
scendant of  St.  Louis,  of  Henry  IV.,  and  of  Louis  XIV. 

In  the  palatinate  of  Kalish,  in  Poland,  there  is  a small  town 
seated  advantageously  on  a height,  and  praised  for  the.  strength  of 
its  fortifications  even  in  1750.  This  town,  named  Czenstochowa, 
was  always  garrisoned  by  companies  of  artillery,  but  it  was  best 
known  through  its  abbey  of  the  Fathers  of  Deaths  or  the  congrega- 
tion of  St.  Paul,  which  contained  a miraculous  image  of  Mary ; both 
natives  and  foreigners  fiocked  to  this  sanctuary,  where  every 
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wealthy  pilgrim  left  magnificent  offerings.  Besides  the  image  of 
the  Madonna,  which,  according  to  the  monks,  is  the  identical  por- 
trait of  the  Virgin  painted  by  St.  Lnke,  (an  opinion  somewhat 
questionable,)  they  expose  to  the  veneration  of  the  faithful  a more 
authentic  relic:  the  table  at  which  the  Holy  Family  took  their 
meals.  Polish  sentinels  were  stationed  at  the  gate  of  Our  Lady  of 
Czenstochowa,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  monastery ; fresh-blown 
flowers  were  every  morning  laid  at  the  Virgin’s  feet ; but  not  all 
the  sweet  and  simple  grace  of  Mary’s  worship  could  exclude  from 
that  chapel  a sort  of  religious  horror  which  froze  one’s  very  blood. 
The  catacombs,  with  their  mournful  ornaments  of  human  bones, 
were  scarcely  more  frightful  than  those  spectral-looking  monks,  who 
wore  on  their  drapery  the  death’s-head  and  cross-bones,  such  as  we 
see  on  funeral-palls,*  and  had  similar  devices  painted  in  a hundred 
different  places  through  the  church.  This  devotion  to  the  Virgin 
of  Czenstochowa  has  been  transplanted  into  France  by  the  Poles  of 
our  own  times.  A pious  Polish  family,  residing  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris,  conceived  the  idea  of  inaugurating  the  image  of  the 
tutelary  Madonna  of  Poland  in  an  ancient  oak  of  the  forest  of  St. 
Germain.  On  the  13th  of  August,  1840,  a Polish  ecclesiastic,  in  the 
presence  of  a multitude  of  Poles  of  both  sexes,  consecrated  the 
sacred  image  in  the  beautiful  tree  chosen  for  its  temple,  (doubtless, 
for  want  of  means  to  build  one ;)  then,  all  the  assembly,  kneeling  on 
the  grass,  began  to  recite  aloud  the  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Viigin ; 
they  then  prayed  for  the  dead,  and  for  their  beloved  country ; they 
besought  Heaven  for  happier  days,  and  dispersed  with  their  souls 
strengthened  and  encouraged  by  that  religious  sentiment  which 
gives  men  patience  and  fortitude. 

Belgium  has  been  always  distinguished  amongst  the  nations  of 
Europe  for  its  tender  devotion  to  Mary ; of  the  numerous  pilgrim- 
ages which  it  had,  and  still  has,  we  will  only  mention  that  of  Our 
Lady  of  Hall,  of  which  an  interesting  description  was  left  us  by 
one  of  the  most  leanied  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Justus 
Lipsis. 

* Histoire  des  Ordres  MonastiqueR^  t.  iii.,  ch.  44. 
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Our  Lady  of  Hall  is  situated  in  a pretty  town  surrounded  by  a 
fine  and  fertile  country,  watered  by  the  Senne ; it  passes  for  a beau- 
tiful church  even  in  that  old  Catholic  laud  where  the  churches  are 
truly  magnificent.  The  Virgin’s  chapel  is  on  the  left-hand  side. 
The  statue  is  of  gilt  wood,  and  is  crowned  with  fine  gold.  With 
one  hand  the  Virgin  supports  her  divine  Son,  and  with  the  other 
she  presents  a lily,  that  charming  flower,  the  emblem  of  chastity, 
poetically  named  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pyrenees,  Andredana 
Maria  arro-sa  (the  Virgin  Mary’s  rose).  In  former  times,  she  wore 
on  her  breast  six  large  pearls,  with  a beautiful  ruby  in  their  midst. 
Twelve  towns  or  cities,  who  had  experienced  the  effects  of  her  pro- 
tection, undertook  the  charge  of  her  adornment.  Every  year,  on 
the  first  Sunday  of  September,  their  deputies  brought  her  twelve 
magnificent  robes,  in  token  of  gratitude  and  devotion.  On  that 
day  a solemn  procession  took  place,  and  the  image  of  the  Virgin 
was  borne  in  triumph,  by  the  twelve  deputies  through  the  city  of 
Hall  and  its  suburbs.  The  people  of  Liege  are  also  in  the  habit  of 
going  there  every  year  in  procession,  on  the  feast  of  Pentecost.* 

Several  princes  have  contributed  to  enrich  this  sanctuary.  Over 
the  altar,  according  to  Justus  Lipsis,  were  seen  the  twelve  apostles, 
and  on  either  side,  an  angel  with  a lamp ; the  whole  of  solid  silver. 
No  altar  could  boast  so  great  a number  of  lamps,  coats  of  arms, 
bannera,  crosses,  chalices,  and  divers  figures  in  gold  and  silver. 
Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  gave  among  other  rich  presents, 
a second  statue  of  the  Virgin,  with  a cavalry  soldier  and  a foot- 
soldier,  fully  accoutred,  all  of  silver ; Charles,  his  son,  gave  a silver 
falcon ; the  Emperor  Maximilian  enriched  this  shrine  with  a golden 
tree ; Charles  V.  with  a coat  of  arms ; Pope  Julius  H.  with  a silver 
lamp.  To  the  right  were  seen  the  statues  of  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian, Albert,  duke  of  Saxony,  and  one  of  their  courtiers,  in  a 
kneeling  posture.  Over  their  heads  were  hung  the  banners  sent  by 
conquerora  as  ofierings  to  Mary.  There  was  also  a Hemonstrance 
of  gilt  silver,  of  a considerable  weight,  given  by  Henry  VIII.  of 
England.  Justus  Lipsis,  himself,  not  content  with  having  carefully 


• Diva  Virgo  Hollensis. — Millot,  Hist,  des  Troiibad.,  t.  i.,  p.  46T. 
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•n  ritten  the  history  of  Onr  Lady  of  Hall,  hung  up  his  silver  pen 
before  Mary’s  image. 

After  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  St.  Peter’s  in  Home,  there  is  not, 
in  all  Christendom,  a pilgi'image  more  famous  than  that  of  the  Holy 
House  of  Loretto.  Santt-s-sima  cam  di  Loreto.  The  holy  house  of 
Nazareth  ivas  venerated  by  Christians  even  in  the  life-time  of  th.e 
Apostles,  and  St.  Helen  surrounded  it  by  a temple  which  received 
the  name  of  St.  Mary.  Under  the  domination  of  the  Arabian  caliphs, 
crowds  of  European  pilgrims  went  to  adore  God  and  honour  his 
Mother  in  that  simple,  holy  dwelling  where  Jesus  and  Mary  led,  for 
so  many  years,  a laborious  and  hidden  life ; but  when  the  Turks  had 
subjugated  their  former  mastere,  the  Christian  pilgrims  who  ven- 
tui’ed  into  Syria  to  visit  Jerusalem  and  Nazareth,  were  so  barba- 
rously treated,  that  the  West  became  thoroughly  exasperated,  and 
rushed  forth  as  one  man  to  do  battle  against  the  infidels. 

When  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  was  proclaimed  king  of  Jerusalem, 
Tancred  (whose  valorous  deeds  have  been  sung  by  Tasso)  was 
named  governor  of  Galilee : that  prince,  Avho  was  very  devout  to 
Mary,  enriched  the  Church  of  Nazareth  with  sumptuous  gifts. 

Galilee  having  fallen  under  the  Mahometan  yoke,  though 
whitened  with  the  bones  of  Christian  warriors,  “ God  would  not 
permit  Mary’s  holy  house,”  says  Father  Toi'sellini,*  “ to  remain  ex- 
posed to  the  profanation  of  the  Barbarians ; he  had  it  conveyed  by 
angels  to  Sclavonia,  and  thence  to  the  march  of  Ancona,  where  it 
was  placed  in  the  midst  of  a laurel  grove,  belonging  to  a pious  and 
noble  widow,  named  Lauretta.  It  was  rumoured  abroad,”  he 
added,  “ that  on  the  arrival  of  the  holy  house,  the  tall  trees  of  the 
Italian  forest  bowed  down  in  token  of  respect,  and  further,  that 
they  retained  that  inclination  till  the  winds  or  the  woodman’s  axe 
laid  them  prostrate  on  the  ground.” 

The  Church  of  Loretto,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Italy,  has 
been  tastefully  and  munificently  adorned  by  the  popes,  who  often 
went  there  as  pilgrims;  three  doors  of  chased  bronze  gave  admis- 
sion to  the  holy  temple,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  Holy 

♦ Historia  Lauretana^  ch.  2,  p.  6 
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House,  with  its  covering  of  white  marble,  adorned  with  magnificent 
UisfiO-relievo^  designed  by  Bramante,  and  executed  by  Sansovino, 
Sangallo,  and  Bandinelli. 

The  miraculous  statue  of  the  Virgin  is  thirty-three  inches  in 
lieight ; it  is  carved  in  cedar-wood,  covered  with  the  richest  drapery, 
and  placed  on  an  altar  sparkling  with  jewels.*  It  is  said  that  the 
niclie  in  which  it  stands  is  overlaid  with  gold.f  Numerous  lamps 
(/f  massive  silver  are  constantly  burning  before  it. 

La  6-ala  del  temro  (the  treasure-room)  no  longer  displays  the 
boundless  wealth  that  it  did  in  former  times;  but  even  in  our  days 
it  lurs  received  some  splendid  gifts  from  popes  and  princes. 
Amongst  these  pious  offerings  is  seen  an  ostensory  of  gold  enriched 
with  diamonds,  a chalice  aud  a censer,  offered  to  the  Madonna 
by  the  Emperor  Napoleon;  a chalice  of  gilt  silver  adorned  with 
rubies  and  beryls,  presented  in  1819  by  Prince  Eugene  Beauhar- 
nais ; another  chalice  ornamented  with  brilliants,  by  the  Princess 
of  Bavaria,  his  wife ; a large  cross  of  gold  and  diamonds,  and  a 
crown  of  amethysts,  rubies,  and  diamonds,  offered  in  1816,  by  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Spain,  then  on  their  pilgrimage  to  Loretto ; a 
louquet  of  diamonds,  offered,  in  1815,  by  Maria-Louisa,  sister  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  Queen  of  Etruria,  and  Duchess  of  Lucca ; an  im- 
mense heart  of  the  purest  gold,  with  a jewel  in  the  centre,  sus- 
pended by  a chain  of  emeralds  and  amethysts,  the  Emperor  of 
Austria’s  gift  to  the  Madonna.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enume- 
rate all  the  precious  stones  and  rich  presents  of  every  kind  offered 
by  kings  and  princes,  under  the  simple  title  of  dono  di  wia  pia  per- 
sona (the  gift  of  a pious  person)  on  the  register  which  contains  the 
names  of  the  benefactoi’S  of  the  Holy  House. 

The  music  of  the  beautiful  Litany  of  Our  Lady  of  Loretto  was 
the  offering  wherewith  a famous  Florentine  composer  repaid  a mir- 
acle of  the  Virgin  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This 
composer,  named  Barroni,  suddenly  lost  his  hearing,  like  Beetho- 


* Tlie  altar  of  the  Madonna  is  radiant  with  gold  and  jewels.  {Italy,  by  Lady 
Morgan,  toI.  iii.,  cb.  25.) 

t La  vaga  nicchia  o ricoperta  di  lame  d’oro.  (Don  Vincenzo  Murri,  Sloria  della 
Santa  Casa.) 
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ven ; after  exhausting  all  the  efforts  of  art,  he  besought  the  assist- 
ance of  Mary,  and  made  a pilgrimage  to  Our  Lady  of  Loretto.  ij 

There  he  was  cured  after  having  prayed  with  fervour  and  devotion,  ' 

and  in  his  gratitude  to  the  Holy  Madonna,  he  composed  a chorus  | 
of  praise  in  her  honour,  which,  under  the  title  of  the  Litany  of 
Loretto,  was  executed  for  the  first  time  on  the  15th  of  August, 

1737.  This  Litany  is  since  sung  every  year  on  the  feast  of  the 
Madonna;  Rossini,  passing  by  Our  Lady  of  Loretto,  was  struck 
with  the  beauty  of  the  music,  and  introduced  it,  they  say,  into  his  j 
Tancredi*  || 

The  popes  have  taken  pleasure  in  showdng  their  respect  for  Mary  ( 
by  their  tender  solicitude  for  her  miraculous  shrine  at  Loretto.  j 
Pope  Pius  V.  oflfered  to  the  Holy  House  two  silver  statues  of  St.  | 
Peter  and  St.  Paul ; he  did  still  better  by  turning  from  its  natural  | 
channel  a river  whose  watem,  sluggish  and  partly  stagnant,  sent  up  i 
the  most  unwholesome  exhalations  to  the  top  of  the  hUl  where  a [ . 

small  town  was  formed  in  the  shade  of  Mary’s  magnificent  church.  I 
Gregory  XIII.  founded  a college  for  the  Illyrian  youth,  within  the  | 
very  bounds  of  Loretto,  as  if  to  console  the  Dalmatians  for  the  loss  1 
of  the  Madonna,  who  stopped  but  a moment  amongst  them  ere  she  | 
took  her  flight  to  the  lovely  shores  of  Italy.  Sixtus  V.  founded  the 
Order  of  the  Knights  of  Loretto,  specially  intended  to  protect  the  i ^ 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  from  the  incui’sions  of  the  Barbarians. 
Benedict  XIV.  embellished  this  sanctuary  with  persevering  gene-  | 
rosity,  and  Pius  VII.,  on  being  liberated,  went  to  kneel  before  Oar  | 
Lady’s  altar  before  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  left,  as  a mark  of  his  j , 
passage,  a superb  golden  chalice  with  this  inscription  : “ The  sove-  t . 
reign  pontiffj  Pius  VIL,  restored  to  liberty  on  the  feast  of  the  An-  i ' 
nunciation,  being  on  his  return  fi’om  France  to  Rome,  left  at  Loretto  I ] 
this  token  of  his  gratitude  and  devotion.”  His  Holiness,  Gregoiy 
XVI.,  likewise  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Loretto.  j 

The  Spaniards  have  consecrated  to  Mary  the  lofty  mountain  of  . 
Mount-Serrat,  ten  leagues  from  Barcelona,  which  was,  according  to 
the  great  naturalist  Humboldt,  the  great  Atlas  of  the  ancients ; j 


* Gazette  Musicale, 
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spread  out  beneath  lies  the  fair  kingdom  of  Valencia,  the  ancient 
garden  of  the  Hesperides.  This  mountain,  whose  singular  form 
gave  rise  to  its  name  of  MonU-Serrat-s  (the  cut  mountain),  seems 
composed  of  detached  pieces  which  make  it  appear  divided,  and 
covered  with  spiral  cones,  so  that  at  a distance  it  would  be  taken 
for  the  work  of  man.  Seen  from  afar,  it  is  a pile  of  grottoes  and 
gothic  pyramids  ; on  a nearer  view,  each  particular  cone  appears  a 
mountain,  and  all  these  cones,  terminated  by  miniature  spires,  forms 
an  enormous  mass  about  five  leagues  in  circumference.  It  was 
probably  this  strange  configuration  that  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of 
the  giants  heaping  mountain  on  mountain  in  order  to  scale  the 
heavens. 

On  a platform  of  this  famous  mountain  was  built  the  superb  con- 
vent dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  one  of  the  most  renowned 
pilgrimages  in  the  Christian  world.  The  foundation  of  this  noble 
monastery  is  recorded  as  follows,  in  an  inscription  over  a large  pic- 
ture of  the  same  time  (12.S9) : In  the  year  808,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  GeofTry  the  Bearded,  Count  of  Barcelona,  three  young 
shepherds  having,  one  evening,  seen  a great  light  coming  down 
from  heaven,  and  heard  melodious  music  in  the  air,  went  and  told 
their  friends.  The  bishop  of  Manresa  repaired  to  the  spot  accom- 
panied by  a magistrate  and  a great  number  of  the  people ; they  also 
beheld  the  heavenly  light,  and  after  searching  for  some  time,  they 
discovered  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  which  they  resolved  to  take 
to  Manresa ; but,  on  reaching  the  place  where  the  monastery  now 
is,  behold  ! they  could  go  no  farther ! This  prodigy  induced 
the  Count  of  Barcelona  to  build  a convent  there  for  nuns,  whom 
he  procured  from  the  royal  abbey  of  las  Paellas  in  Barcelona; 
the  first  abbess  of  Our  Lady  of  Monte-Serrat  was  his  daughter' 
Richilda,  who  took  possession  of  it  about  the  year  895.  This 
community  of  nuns  lasted  till  976,  when  Borrell,  Count  of  Bar- 
celona, with  the  pope’s  consent,  established  the  Benedictines  on 
Mount-Serrat. 

The  convent  of  Montserrat  is  a grand  and  noble  building,  situ- 
ated on  a naiTow  table-land  of  the  mountain,  known  by  the  name 
of  St.  Mary’s  Platform ; it  is  overhung  by  enormous  rocks,  which 
seem  ever  on  the  point  of  falling;  it  is  defended  by  the  declivities 
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of  tlie  inoiintain,  like  natural  fortifications,  and  on  the  side  where  it 
is  accessible,  by  six  strong  towers.  Besides  the  convent  and  church 
of  Our  Lady,  the  fortified  inclosure  contains  a lodging-house  for 
travellers,  an  hospital,  and  an  infirmary.  The  Church  of  Our  Lady 
of  Montserrat,  th<jugh  having  but  one  nave,  is  yet  very  spacious ; 
the  choir-stalls  are  of  remarkable  workmanship.  The  face  of  the 
Virgiii’s  image  is  almost  black,  like  that  of  Toledo,  Guadaloujse, 
and  many  others  in  Spain ; it  represents  Our  Blessed  Lady  of  a 
matronly  figure,  and  advanced  in  age,  although  very  dark ; her 
face  is  serene  and  beautiful ; she  is  seated  on  a sort  of  throne,  and 
holds  in  her  light  hand  a globe,  from  which  springs  & jJeuv  de  li/s, 
while  with  the  other  she  supports  the  Divine  Child,  sitting  on  her 
knee,  giving  benediction  ndth  his  right  hand,  and  holding  in  the 
other  a globe  surmounted  by  a cross. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  are  divided  into  four  classes, 
namely,  monks,  hermits,  choristers,  and  lay-brothera,  who  regularly 
and  uninterruptedly  succeed  each  other  at  prayer.  The  place  is  so 
arranged,  that  the  singing  in  the  monastery  is  heard  in  the  different 
hermitages ; and  the  bells  of  the  latter,  repeated  by  the  echoes,  is 
conveyed  from  one  station  to  another  round  the  whole  mountain. 
The  top  of  Montserrat  commands  one  of  the  finest  prospects  in 
the  world,  consisting  of  the  kingdoms  of  Valencia  and  Murcia,  and 
even  the  Balearic  Isles. 

Spanish  kings  and  princes  often  ascended  on  foot  the  mountain- 
path  which  leads  to  Mary’s  altar,  and  numberless  captives  went 
thither,  in  the  old  times,  to  hang  up  the  chains  which  they  had 
worn  amongst  the  Moors.  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  before  he  devoted 
his  life  to  religion,  went  there  to  make  his  vigil  of  arms^  according 
to  the  custom  of  ancient  chivalry,  with  whose  spirit  he  was  strongly 
imbued.  “ After  having  passed  the  night  in  prayer,”  says  Father 
Bonhours,  his  biographer,  “ and  solemnly  consecrated  himself  to  the 
Vii’gin,  as  her  knight,  in  conformity  with  those  martial  ideas  in 
which  he  conceived  the  things  of  God,  he  hung  his  sword  on  a pil- 
lar near  the  altar,  as  a sign  that  he  renounced  the  secular  service ; 
then,  after  receiving  the  holy  communion  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  left  Montserrat.” 

Our  Lady  of  the  Pillar,  at  Saragossa,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
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most  magnificent  pilgrimages  in  Spain.  King  FerclinamI  M'ent  there 
with  Queen  Christina  -a  short  time  before  his  death  ; and  both,  after 
praying  devoutly,  like  true  Catholic  princes,  before  the  venerated 
image  of  the  Virgin  of  Saragossa,  left  her,  at  their  departure,  muni- 
ficent proofs  of  their  devotion. 

The  cathedral  dedicated  to  Mary  is  a vast  building,  five  hundred 
feet  in  length,  with  three  sj^acl  ous  naves,  and  a multitude  of  chapels. 
Modern  travellers  speak  wit!)-a  bniration  of  these  chapels  of  marble 
and  of  jasper,  hung  round  with  ulle!  iiigs  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones ; its  silver  lamps  shed  such  a dazzling  radiance  on  these  walls 
covered  with  bright  and  precious  objects,  that  it  produced  around 
the  statue,  itself  sparkling  Avith  jewels,  such  an  overpowering  bright- 
ness that  the  eye  can  scarcely  bear  to  rest  upon  it;  the  whole  like 
a splendid  vision,  with  the  glitter  of  gold  and  the  flash  of  rubies  and 
diamonds.  The  Virgin’s  statue  stands  on  a jasper  column  about 
three  feet  high ; her  garments  and  jewels  were  valued  at  several 
millions  of  pounds. 

A pilgrimage,  still  very  famous  in  Spain,  is  that  of  Our  Lady  of 
Guadeloupe.  Father  Mariana  assures  us  that  this  image,  which  was 
renowned  so  early  as  the  fourth  century,  was  sent  by  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great  to  St.  Leander,  bishop  of  Seville.  King  Alphonso  en- 
dow'ed  this  shrine  in  1340,  and  annexed  it  to  his  private  domains. 
Forty-nine  years  after,  Don  Juan  I.  gave  it  to  some  Jeromite  monks, 
together  with  the  lordship  of  a large  tow'u  formed  in  the  neighbour- ' 
hood.  The  convent,  which  took  the  name  Santa  Maria.,  is  situated 
in  the  midst  of  the  present  town  ; and,  as  times  were  very  unsettled 
when  it  was  first  founded,  it  has  rather  the  appearance  of  a stately 
fortress  than  of  a peaceful  monastery.  It  has  an  infirmary  for  the 
sick  poor,  a caravanserai  for  strangei’s,  two  colleges,  and  some  fine 
cloistei’3. 

In  1389,  the  famous  Spanish  architect,  Juan  Alfonso,  commenced 
the  church,  which  has  three  naves,  and  its  w'alls  are  hung  round 
with  magnificent  offerings,  acknowledging,  as  the  Spaniards  say, 
more  than  three  thousand  authentic  miracles  wrought  by  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  Her  image  is  over  the  high  altar,  and  was  lit,  some  yeare  ago, 
by  more  than  one  hundred  lamps  of  massive  silver ; she  is  clothed  in 
■white,  and  has  the  Divine  Infant  in  her  arms.  Queen  Donna  Ma- 
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ria,  wife  of  Juan  II.,  her  son,  Don  Henrico,  and  many  other  princes, 
chose  their  burial-place  in  this  church,  which  is  adorned  with  hand- 
some trappings  from  Zurbai-an  and  Jordan. 

The  devotion  to  Our  Lady  of  Guadaloupe  crossed  the  ocean,  and 
w’as  established  by  miracles  in  Mexico,  a country  entirely  devoted 
to  the  Mother  of  God.  It  is  recorded,  in  a narrative  published  at 
Rome  in  1786,  that  a converted  Indian,  who  went  every  Saturday 
to  Mexico — eight  miles  from  his  own  village — to  hear  mass  in  honour 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  had  a miraculous  vision  on  a hill  formerly  very 
famous  among  the  Mexican  idolaters,  who  named  it  Tejnjacac^  and 
consecrated  it  to  Tonantim,  the  mother  of  the  gods.  One  Saturday, 
being  the  9th  of  December,  a.  d.  1531,  the  pious  Diego,  passing  the 
foot  of  this  hill,  heard  a soft  strain  of  music,  which  he  took  at  fii'st 
for  the  singing  of  birds;  but  on  listening  more  attentively,  he  was 
inclined  to  attribute  it  rather  to  the  angels.  Over  the  Tepijamc 
hovered  a variegated  cloud  of  the  loveliest  hues  imaginable,  and 
from  it  came  forth  a sweet  voice,  calling  the  pious  Mexican  by  name. 
Amazed,  and  unable  to  account  for  this  strange  adventure,  Diego 
climbed  the  hills,  on  the  summit  of  which  he  perceived  a woman  of 
the  most  majestic  beauty : from  her  white  drapery  issued  rays  of 
light,  which,  reflected  on  the  surrounding  rocks,  seemed  to  have 
transformed  them  into  precious  stones.  The  Blessed  Virgin,  for  she 
it  was,  told  Diego  that  she  wished  to  have  a temple  built  to  her  on 
that  hill,  under  the  name  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadaloupe,  and  com- 
mauded  him  to  acquaint  Juan  de  Zumai-raga,  Avho  was  then  bishop 
of  Mexico.  Tlie  prelate  listened  in  silence  to  this  strange  recital, 
and  dismissed  the  Indian,  telling  him  that  he  would  need  to  be  as- 
sured of  the  truth  of  his  statement,  and  to  have  a more  convincino: 
sign  of  the  will  of  Heaven.  Apprized  by  her  messenger  of  the  ill 
success  of  his  mission,  the  Virgin  ordered  him  to  ascend  the  hill, 
and  gather  a bunch  of  flowere.  Now,  it  was  not  the  season  for 
flowei’s,  and,  moreover,  the  top  of  the  rock  had  as  yet  produced 
only  briers  and  thorns ; but  Diego  obeyed,  nevertheless,  and  his 
submission  was  rewarded,  for  he  quickly  found  himself  in  the  midst 
of  flowoi-8  balmy  and  beautiful ; he  proceeded  to  cull  a nosegay, 
which  Mary  told  him  to  present  to  the  bishop.  “ He  will  believe 
this  time,”  said  the  Virgin,  with  a smile. 
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Diego  repairs  to  the  episcopal  palace,  where  the  fragrance  of  the 
flowere  hid  under  his  cloak  attracts  the  attention  of  the  officers  of 
the  household  ; they  force  Diego  to  let  them  see  them,  and  stretch 
out  their  hands  to  take  them.  Astonishment ! the  flowers  are  im- 
printed on  the  cloth,  and  are  nothing  more,  as  it  were,  than  painted 
roses  and  lilies ! The  bishop  appeal's,  and  Diego,  opening  the  folds 
of  his  garment,  now  exhaling  a celestial  odour,  finds,  to  his  extreme 
surprise,  that  the  fiowers  had  shaded  themselves  into  a beautiful 
image  of  Mary.  The  prelate,  after  prostrating  himself,  takes  the 
cloak  from  ofi*  the  Mexican’s  shoulders,  and  exposes  it  in  his  chapel, 
until  another  could  be  built  on  the  spot  pointed  out  by  the  Vir- 
gin. The  church  was  erected  as  soon  as  possible,  and  when  it  was 
completed,  the  image  was  conveyed  thither:  ever  after  it  per- 
formed many  miracles,  and  became  the  most  famous  Madonna  in 
America. 

This  new  sanctuary  being  unable  to  contain  the  crowds  who 
flocked  thither,  people  thought  of  building  another  about  the  year 
1695.  The  archbishop  of  Mexico,  Fi'ancisco  de  Aquiar  e Seixas, 
laid  the  first  stone.  This  is  the  splendid  church  now  so  much  ad- 
mired. It  cost  2,270,000  pounds.  On  the  1st  of  May,  1709,  the 
sacred  image  was  transported  thither,  and  placed  on  a silver  throne 
valued  at  400,000  francs.  The  gifts  increasing  from  day  to  day, 
altars  were  constructed  of  the  finest  marble,  and  the  treasury  was 
eniiched  with  precious  vessels.  The  great  silver-gilt  lamp  alone 
weighs  more  than  six  hundred  and  twenty  marks,  and  is  still  more 
valuable  from  its  workmanship.  Ai'ound  the  sanctuary  runs  a 
grand  balustrade  of  silver,  continued  as  far  as  the  choir,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Spanish  custom,  occupies  the  lower  end  of  the 
church.  This  first  railing  is  protected  by  a second  of  precious 
wood,  adorned  with  an  infinite  number  of  silver  figures  of  exquisite 
workmanship.  A vice-king  of  Mexico,  Don  Antonio-Maria  Bucca- 
relli,  surrounded  the  image  Avith  a cornice  of  massive  gold,  and  en- 
riched the  altar  with  twelve  golden  candlesticks.  In  1749,  a 
chapter  was  founded  for  the  service  of  this  sanctuary.  Mexico  was 
solemnly  consecrated  to  Our  Lady  of  Guadaloupe,  and  her  feast 
was  fixed  on  the  12th  of  December,  Avith  an  octave,  as  a festival  of 
the  first  class.  Benedict  XIV.  extended  this  festival  to  all  the  do- 
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minions  of  the  Catholic  king.  A town  has  since  sprung  up  arouiul 
the  sanctuary.  Gua(lalouj)e  is  the  Loretto  of  America.  The  image 
represents  an  Immaculate  Conception,  with  the  inscription:  A’hft 
fecit  taliter  omni  nation i* 

We  will  content  ourselves  with  the  pilgrimages  already  described, 
as  they  are  the  most  famous  in  Christendom : it  would  be  tedious 
to  enumerate  all  those  which  still  subsist  in  Catholic  countries.  We 
Avill  merely  mention,  then.  Our  Lady  of  Larapadouze,  placed,  like  a 
beacon,  on  a desert  isle,  between  Malta  and  the  African  coast, 
whose  lamp,  kept  up  alternately  by  Christians  and  Mussulmans, 
burned  unintemiptedly  for  ages ; Our  Lady  of  Monte-Nero,  over- 
looking Livourne,  whose  church  is  frequented  by  an  innumerable 
crowd  of  pilgrims,  and  its  walls  covered  with  ex-voto  ; it  commands 
a view  of  that  fiiir  Tuscan  sea  into  which  the  Italian  maidens  cast, 
on  the  eve  of  the  Virgin’s  festivals,  those  garlands  of  flowers  which 
they  once  offered  to  the  nymphs  of  Amphytrion ; Our  Lady  of 
Mercy,  near  Savona,  in  the  valley  of  St.  Bernard,  the  flvirest  sanc- 
tuary constructed  by  the  piety  of  the  Genoese  people  in  honour  of 
Mary ; Our  Lady  of  ConsoLation,  in  Turin ; Our  Lady  of  Charme, 
in  Maurienne ; Our  Lady  of  Chasms,  near  Chambery;  and  Our  Lady 
of  Passaw,  wLere  the  French  priests,  driven  from  home  by  the  Re- 
volutionary bayonets,  went  to  pray  for  a happy  return  to  their  J 
country — sighing  for  the  limpid  streams  of  Fiaince  on  the  banks  of  i 
the  majestic  Danube,  the  king  of  German  rivers.  As  to  the  other 
sanctuaries  of  Mary  scattered  all  over  the  wmrld,  the  greater  part 
wdll  be  found  in  the  annexed  historical  calendar.  This  calendar, 
published  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.,  contains  all  the  pil- 
grimages of  the  Virgin  throughout  Christendom,  wdth  a number  of  ^ 
pious  foundations,  which  render  it  extremely  valuable ; it  is,  more- 
over, a very  rare  work,  only  to  be  found  in  libraries.  It  is  need- 
less to  say,  that  things  have  changed  since  then,  and  that  many  | 
religious  edifices  consecrated  to  the  Mother  of  God,  and  then  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  are  now  but  a heap  of  ruins,  thanks  to  the 


* The  Mexica’i."!,  to  show  their  respect  for  Our  Lady  of  Gnadaloupe,  gave  her 
name  to  their  Brst  stearal)oat. 
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“ march  of  intellect”  and  the  “ age  of  progress.”  This  calendar, 
which  completes  our  notice  of  the  pilgrimages,  is  given  without 
other  authority  than  that  of  the  writers  quoted,  together  with  the 
dates  and  miracles  as  they  stand  from  age  to  age. 

33 
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HISTORICAL  CALENDAR 

tje  o(  t|e  gUsselr  IJirijin, 

WITH  THE  FOUNDATIONS  AND  CHURCHES  DEDICATED  TO  HER. 


JANUARY. 

1.  Dedication  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Annunciation,  in  Florence,  by  Cardinal  Gnilla- 
urae  d’Estonville,  a.  d.  1452.  In  this  church  is  preserved  a picture  of  the  Annunci- 
atiou,  which  was  found  miraculously  finished  when  the  painter  came  to  give  it  the  last 
touches.  Archangel,  Janius, 

2.  Foundation  of  the  Abbey  of  Dunes,  in  Flanders,  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  a.  d. 
1128,  by  Foulques,  a Benedictine  Monk.  Chronic.  Bertinense. 

3.  Our  Lady  of  Sichera,  near  Louvain,  in  the  duchy  of  Brabant.  This  image  is 
said  to  have  sweated  four  drops  of  blood  in  the  year  1306.  Just.  Lips,  in  hist.  Sichtm.^ 
cap.  5. 

4.  Dedication  of  Our  Lady  of  Treves,  in  Germany,  a.  d.  746,  by  Hydolph,  Archbishop 
of  Treves.  The  Princess  Genevieve,  wife  of  Syfred,  palatine  of  Treves,  and  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  had  this  church  built  in  a wood  on  the  very  spot  where  Our 
Lady  appeared  to  her,  and  assured  her  that  her  innocence  should  be  recognized.  Ad- 
ditiones  ad  Molanum  de  Sanctis  Belgicis, 

5.  It  is  stated  that  on  this  day  a paralytic  man  was  miraculously  cured  in  the 
church  of  Our  Lady  of  Sichem,  in  Brabant.  Justus  Lipsius  in  hist.  Sich.,  c.  24. 

^ 6.  Our  Lady  being  on  this  day  at  the  wedding  of  Canaan,  prevailed  upon  her  son, 
then  thirty  years  of  age,  to  change  water  into  wine  ; this  was  his  first  public  miracle. 
S.  Epiph.  haeres.  51. 

7.  Our  Lady’s  return  from  Egypt  to  Judea  with  Jesus  and  St.  Joseph.  Martgrolog. 
Bom.^  7 Januar, 

8.  Our  Lady  of  the  Commencement,  in  Naples.  This  chapel  was  built  by  St.  Helen, 
and  consecrated  by  St.  Sylvester,  a.  d.  320.  Petrus  Stephanas,  de  Locis  SacrU 
E^eapolit. 

9.  Our  Lady  beyond  the  Tiber,  in  Rome.  This  church  was  built  by  Calixtus  I.,  a.  d. 
224.  Baronins  in  apparatu  ad  Annal.  et  in  AnnaL  adann.  224. 

10.  Our  Lady  of  Guides,  in  Constantinople,  where  there  was  some  of  Our  Lady^s 
spindles  to  be  seen,  with  some  of  the  swaddling-clothes  of  the  divine  Infant,  given  by 
St.  Pulcheria  to  that  church.  Niceph.,  Tract.  3,  cap.  7. 

11.  Our  Lady  of  Bessi^re,  in  Limousin.  A heretic  who  had  scoffed  at  the  devotion 
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testified  for  this  image,  saw  bis  house  burned  before  his  eyes  without  any  visible  cause. 
Triple  Couronne^  1.  i.,  Trait.  2,  8,  10,  nomb.  6. 

12.  Our  Lady  of  the  Hue  Large  in  Rome,  built  on  the  spot  where  St.  Paul  lan- 
guished for  two  years  in  chains,  while  he  preached  the  Gospel  and  wrote  several  of  his 
Epistles.  Trip.  Cour,^  place  quoted,  nomb.  6. 

13.  Pius  V.  revises  the  little  office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  a.  d.  15TL  Ballnghem 
in  Calend, 

14.  Our  Lady  of  Speech,  near  Montserrat,  in  Spain,  so  called  because  she  is  said 
to  have  restored  his  speech  to  a dumb  man,  a.  d.  1514.  Balinghem  in  Calend, 

15.  Our  Lady  of  the  Porch,  in  Rome,  where  may  be  seen  an  image  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  heaven  by  an  angel  to  the  blessed  Galla,  widow  of  the  Consul 
Syrarnachus.  Ex  monument.  S.  Marice  in  Portic. 

16.  Our  Lady  of  Montserrat,  in  Spain,  on  this  day,  miraculously  delivers  several 
captives  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Turks.  Hist,  Montiser. 

IT.  Our  Lady  of  Peace,  in  Rome.  In  the  year  1483,  the  Duke  of  Calabria  having 
besieged  Rome  to  revenge  himself  on  Sixtus  IV.,  for  his  having  prevented  him  from 
assisting  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  against  the  Venetians,  the  Pontiff  had  recourse  to  the 
Queen  of  Heaven,  and  engaged  by  vow  to  build  her  a church  under  the  title  of  Our 
Lady  of  Peace,  if  she  would  vouchsafe  to  deliver  the  city  from  the  siege,  and  restore 
peace  to  Italy.  His  prayer  being  heard,  he  accomplished  his  vow,  and  commenced 

church,  which  was  finished  by  his  successor.  Innocent  VIII.  Gabriel  Pennotus  in 
hist,  tripartita  Canon,  regul.^  1.  iii.,  cap.  33. 

18.  Our  Lady  of  Dijon,  in  Burgundy.  This  image,  formerly  called  Our  Lady  of 
Hope,  delivered  the  city  from  the  fury  of  the  Swiss,  a.  d.  1513  ; in  gratitude  for 
this  favour,  a general  procession  takes  place  every  year.  Trip.  Cour.^  n.  42. 

19.  Our  Lady  of  Gimont,  near  Toulouse.  This  Cistercian  church  is  celebrated  in 
that  part  of  the  country  for  its  miracles.  Trip.  Cour.,  nomb.  34. 

20.  Our  Lady  of  Tables,  in  Montpellier  ; an  ancient  and  very  famous  church.  In 
the  arms  of  the  city  the  Virgin  is  seen  holding  her  divine  son  in  her  arms.  Trip,  Cour,, 
nomb.  38. 

21.  Our  Lady  of  Consolation,  in  Rome,  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol.  This  Madonna 
commenced  to  work  miracles  in  14T1.  Trip.  Cour.,  nomb.  38. 

22.  Espousals  of  Our  Lady.  This  feast,  long  celebrated  in  France  by  pious  per- 
sons, was  approved  of  by  Pope  Paul  III.,  in  1546.  Petr.  Auratus,  lib.  de  Imag. 
Virt.,  c.  10. 

23.  Espousals  of  Our  Lady,  according  to  the  custom  of  Arras.  This  feast  was  first 
celebrated  in  the  year  1556.  Monum.  Eccles.  Atfrebat. 

24.  Our  Lady  of  Damascus.  There  is  said  to  proceed  from  this  image  painted  on 
wood,  a miraculous  oil,  which  restored  sight,  a.  d.  1203,  to  the  Sultan  of  Damascus, 
infidel  as  he  was  ; in  gratitude  for  this  favour,  he  founded  a lamp  to  be  kept  constant- 
ly burning  before  the  image.  Spond.  in  Annal.,  adann.  1203. 

25.  Translation  of  Our  Lady^s  shroud  and  tomb  to  Constantinople,  by  Juvenal, 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Marcian,  a.  d.  455.  Ferreol^ 
Locriui  in  Chron.  anacephal. 
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26.  Our  Lady  of  Long-Fields,  founded  in  1261,  by  Elizabeth,  sister  of  St.  Louis. 
Oallia  Christ.^  t.  iv. 

27.  Our  Lady  of  Life,  at  Venasque,  in  Provence.  Chronicles  say  that  this  image 
frequently  restored  life  to  unbaptized  children,  in  order  that  they  might  receive  bap- 
tism. Trip.  Cour.^  noinb.  89. 

28.  Our  Lady  of  Succour,  near  Rouen.  This  image  is  famous  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Ex  archiv,  hujus  ecclesia. 

29.  Our  Lady  of  Chatillon-sur-Seine.  Bernard  bad  a great  devotion  for  this  image, 
because  of  a miracle  which  it  wrought  in  his  favour.  Trip.  Cour,^  nomb.  43. 

30.  Our  Lady  of  the  Rose,  at  Lucca,  in  Italy.  Three  roses  were  found  in  the  month 
of  January,  in  the  arms  of  this  image,  according  to  a Latin  Chronicle.  Ccesar  Fran- 
dot.  in  hist.  Lucensi. 

31.  Apparition  of  Our  Lady  to  Sister  Angela  de  Foligny.  In  ^‘us  vita. 

FEBRUARY. 

1.  The  Vigil  of  the  Feast  of  the  Purification.  Locrius  in  Calend. 

2.  The  Purification  of  Our  Lady.  This  festival  was  instituted  in  544,  under  the 
Emperor  Justinian,  on  occasion  of  the  plague  which  ravaged  Constantinople,  where 
ten  thousand  persons  sometimes  died  in  one  day.  In  the  year  701,  Pope  Sergios  added 
to  this  feast  the  solemnity  of  the  Tapers.  Baronins  in  Annal.  ad  ann.  544. 

3.  Onr  Lady  of  Seidaneida,  near  Damascus.  From  this  image,  painted  on  wood, 
there  flowed  an  oil  which  was  never  exhausted,  no  matter  what  quantity  was  taken. 
The  virtue  of  this  oil  was  so  great  that  it  cured  even  the  infidels  themselves.  Arnold^ 
abbas  Ltibec.  apiid  Baron,  ad  ann.  870,  et  apud  Spondan  ad  ann.  1203. 

4.  Our  Lady  of  the  Pillar,  at  Saragossa,  in  Spain.  So  named,  because,  according 
to  the  tradition,  the  Blessed  Virgin  appeared  to  St.  James  the  Major  on  a pillar  of 
jasper,  a.  d.  36,  and  commanded  him  to  build  her  a church,  which  the  Spaniards  hold 
to  have  been  the  first  dedicated  to  Our  Lady.  Beutereus,  1.  L,  c.  2 et  3. 

5.  Dedication  of  the  first  Temple  to  Our  Lady  by  St.  Peter,  in  Tripoli,  now  Tortosa. 
Ca?usiuSj  1.  v.,  de  B.  Virg.^  c.  32. 

6.  Our  Lady  of  Louvain,  in  the  Netherlands.  This  Madonna,  highly  venerated  in 
the  country,  began  to  work  miracles  in  1444.  Balinghem  in  Calend. 

7.  Our  Lady  of  Grace,  in  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Sauve,  in  Montreuil-sur-Mer.  Chro- 
nic S.  Salvi. 

8.  Our  Lady  of  the  Lily,  near  Melun.  This  Abbey  of  Cistercian  nuns  was  founded 
by  Queen  Blanche,  mother  of  St.  Louis.  Gallia  Ckristania,  v.  4. 

9.  Octave  of  the  Purification  of  Our  Lady,  established  in  the  Cathedral  of  Saintes, 
because  it  was  said  that  on  the  night  of  the  Octave,  the  bells  were  heard  to  ring  har- 
moniously of  their  own  accord.  The  sacristans  having  hastened  to  the  church,  beheld 
a number  of  strange  men  with  tapers  in  their  hands,  singing  hymns  of  honour  to  the 
Virgin,  venerated  in  that  church  under  the  title  of  Our  Lady  of  Miracles,  and,  enter- 
ing softly,  they  begged  the  nearest  of  the  august  band  to  give  them  his  taper,  in  proof 
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of  the  prodigy.  This  taper  is  religiously  preserved  in  that  church.  Sausse^us 
Mariijr.  GalL  die  9. 

10.  Our  Lady  of  the  Dove,  near  Bologna,  in  Italy,  built,  it  is  said,  in  the  place 
marked  out  by  a dove,  who  kept  for  two  days  flying  round  some  masons  who  were  at 
work,  seeming  to  them  to  indicate  a certain  spot.  Trip,  Cour.^  nomb.  107. 

11.  St.  Mary  of  Liques,  near  Calais.  This  monastery,  of  the  Premonstratcnsian 
Order,  was  founded  in  1131,  by  Robert,  lord  of  Liques.  GaL  ChrisL^  t.  iv. 

12.  Our  Lady  of  Argenteuil,  near  Paris,  built  by  Clovis  I.,  a.  d.  101.  This 
priory  possesses  a part  of  Our  Saviour’s  seamless  garment.  Thomas  Bosius^  1.  ix., 
de  Sig,  eccl.y  c.  9. 

13.  Our  Lady  of  the  Hot  Oven,  in  Bourges,  so  called  because  in  the  year  526  a 
certain  Jew,  it  is  said,  shut  up  his  son  in  a heated  oven,  because  he  had  received  Bap- 
tism and  the  Holy  Communion  ; he  was  taken  out  safe  and  sound,  thanks  to  the  pro- 
tection of  Our  Lady.  A church  was  built  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  memory  of  this 
event.  JLniiales  de  France  en  Ckildebert. 

14.  Our  Lady  of  Bourburg,  in  Flanders.  It  is  said  that  this  image  having  been 
struck  by  an  impious  man,  a.  d.  1383,  the  sacrilegious  offender  fell  dead  on  the  spot. 
BzoviuSy  ex  Archiv,  eccles,  Burburg. 

15.  Our  Lady  of  Paris,  built  in  the  first  place  by  King  Childebert,  a.  d.  522.  About 
the  year  1257,  St.  Louis  had  a more  spacious  one  erected  on  the  same  site,  on  the 
foundations  laid  by  Philip  Augustus  in  1191.  Du  Breuil^  Theatre  des  Antiq,  de 
Paris,  1.  L 

16.  Our  Lady  of  the  Thorn,  near  Chalon,  in  Champagne,  so  named  because  this 
image  was  found  in  a hawthorn  bush.  Trip,  Cour.,  nomb.  54. 

17.  Our  Lady  of  Constantinople,  formerly  the  Jewish  Synagogue,  which  was  con- 
verted into  a Christian  Church  by  the  Emperor  Justin  the  Younger,  a.  d.  566.  Locrius. 

18.  Our  Lady  of  Laon,  erected  into  a cathedral  and  founded  by  St.  Remi,  Arch- 
bishop of  Rheims,  about  the  year  500  ; this  prelate  also  consecrated  St.  Geneband,  his 
nephew,  its  first  bishop.  Miracles  were  often  wrought  there,  and,  amongst  others,  we 
read  that  in  1395  there  was  seen  on  the  spire,  a crucifix,  whose  stigmata  shed  blood. 
Thomas  Walsingham,  Hist  Ang,  in  Richardo  L rege. 

19.  Our  Lady  of  Good-tidings,  near  Rouen,  visited  by  a vast  concourse  of  people, 
especially  on  Saturdays.  Trip,  Cour.,  nomb.  52. 

20.  Our  Lady  of  Boulogne-sur-Mer.  In  this  church  there  is  seen  an  image  said  to 
have  been  brought  in  a ship  by  the  ministry  of  angels,  a.  d.  633.  Louis  XI.  gave 
this  church  a massive  golden  heart,  weighing  as  much  as  two  thousand  crowns,  a.  d. 
1479,  and  ordained  that  all  the  kings  of  France,  his  successors,  should  make  a similar 
offering  on  their  accession  to  the  crown.  Trip,  Cour,,  nomb.  53. 

21.  Our  Lady  of  Good  Haven,  in  Dol,  propitious  to  mariners.  Trip,  nomb.  51. 

22.  Our  Lady  of  Help,  at  Rennes,  in  Brittany.  Idem, 

23.  Our  Lady  of  the  Rocks,  near  Salamanca,  in  Spain.  There  is  an  image  venerated  ^ 
in  this  church  which  was  miraculously  found,  a.  d.  434,  by  Simon  Vela,  who  built  a 
church  on  the  spot.  Balinghem  in  Calend, 

24.  On  this  day,  in  the  year  591,  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  having  the  image  of  the 
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Virgm  which  St.  Luke  painted,  borne  in  procession,  the  plague  ceased  in  Rome.  .5®- 
linghem  in  Calend. 

25.  Our  Lady  of  Victory,  in  Constantinople.  The  city  was  delivered  from  the 
siege  of  the  Saracens  by  the  aid  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  a.  d.  621.  Fereolus  LocHm. 

26.  Our  Lady  of  the  Fields,  in  Paris,  formerly  dedicated  to  Ceres.  St.  Denis, 
after  having  cast  out  the  demons,  consecrated  it  to  Our  Lady.  In  it  is  seen  an  image 
of  the  Virgin,  on  a small  square  stone,  about  afoot  in  diameter,  made  after  that  which 
St.  Denis  brought  to  France.  This  house,  a Benedictine  priory,  was  occupied  by  the 
Carmelites,  who  were  received  into  it,  a.  d.  604,  and  founded  by  Catherine,  Princess 
de  Longue ville.  It  was  the  first  settlement  of  these  nuns  in  France  : Mother  Anne 
of  Jesus,  a companion  of  St.  Theresa,  was  the  first  superior.  I>u  Breuil,  Theatre  des 
Antiq.,  1.  ii. 

27.  Our  Lady  of  Lights,  near  Lisbon,  in  Portugal.  A light  was  long  seen  shining 
in  this  place,  without  any  one  being  able  to  account  for  the  phenomenon,  when  Our 
Lady,  appearing  to  a prisoner,  promised  him  liberty  on  condition  that  he  would  build 
her  a church  on  the  place  thus  pointed  out  by  her.  Anton.  VasconcelL,  in  descript, 
reg.  Lusitan.^  c.  7,  § 5. 

28.  Institution  of  the  Monastery  of  the  Annunciation,  at  Bethunfe,  in  Artois,  by 
Fran9ois  de  Melun  and  Louise  de  Foix,  his  wife,  a.  d.  1519.  Fereolus  Locrius. 

MARCH. 

1.  Establishment  of  the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  Onr  Lady,  by 
Sixtus  IV.,  A.  D.  1476,  and  grants  of  indulgences  to  those  who  assist  at  mass  or  di- 
vine service.  T.  IV.  Conciliorum. 

2.  Our  Lady  of  Apparitions,  in  Madrid,  so  named  because  in  1449  the  Virgin  ap- 
peared on  eight  successive  days  to  a young  girl  named  Yves,  and  commanded  her  to 
build  a church  on  the  spot  where  she  should  find  a cross  in  honour  of  Our  Lady.  In 
vita  B.  Joan. 

3.  Our  Lady  of  Longpont,  in  Valois.  This  abbey  of  the  Cistercian  Order  was 
founded  in  the  year  1131,  by  Josselin,  Bishop  of  Soissons.  Chi.  Christ.^  t.  iv. 

4.  Our  Lady  of  Guard,  in  Arragon,  so  named  for  having  saved  the  life  of  a child 
who  fell  into  a well,  a.  d.  1221.  Bzovius,  ad.  ana.  1221. 

6.  Our  Lady  of  Good  Aid,  at  Nancy,  in  Lorraine.  This  image  is  believed  to  have 
obtained  the  victory  for  Rene,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  over  Charles  the  Bold,  the  last  Duke 
of  Burgundy.  Trip.  Cour.j  nomb.  55. 

6.  Onr  Lady  of  Nazareth,  at  Pierre-Noire,  in  Portugal.  This  image  was  honoured 
in  Nazareth  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  if  we  may  believe  a document  which  was 
found  by  a hunter  fastened  to  the  image,  a.  d.  1150.  Trip.  Cour.^  nomb.  13. 

7.  Our  Lady  of  the  Star,  at  Villa-Vicioza,  in  Portugal.  So  called  because  of  a 
star  which  a shepherd  saw  shining  where  the  church  is  built.  7\rip.  Cour.^  nomb.  17. 

8.  Our  Lady  of  Virtues,  at  Lisbon,  in  Portugal.  Ant.  Vasconcel.^  in  descript,  reg. 
Zusitan.j  c.  7,  § 5. 

9.  Foundation  of  Savigny  in  the  diocese  of  Avranche,  in  Normandy,  in  honour  of 
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the  Blessed  Virgin,  about  the  year  1112,  by  the  Blessed  Vital,  hermit,  who  was  its  * 
first  Abbot.  Gall.  Christ.^  t.  iv. 

10.  Our  Lady  of  the  Vine,  near  Viterbo,  in  Tuscany.  A handsome  church  now 
occupied  by  the  monks  of  St.  Dominick.  Bzovlus,  ad.  ann.  1487. 

11.  Our  Lady  of  Forests,  at  Porto,  in  Portugal.  This  image  was  discovered  in  a 
forest,  where  it  had  been  hid  by  Queen  Malfada,  wife  of  Alphonso  I.  Joan.  Barrius^ 
lib.  de  reb.  inieramnensib.^  C.  12. 

12.  Our  Lady  of  Miracles,  in  the  cloister  of  St.  Maur-des-Fosses,  near  Paris.  It  is  1 
said  that  this  image  was  found  already  made,  when  the  sculptor,  named  Rumoldi, 
thought  of  working  on  it.  Du  Breuil^  Theatre  des  Antiq.^  1.  iv. 

13.  Our  Lady  of  the  Empress  in  Rome.  There  is  a tradition  that  this  image  spoke 
to  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  a.  d.  593.  Anton.  Yepez.  ad.  ann.  84,  divi  Benedkti.  , 

14.  Our  Lady  of  the  Breach,  in  Chartres,  where  a general  procession  is  held  every 
year,  in  gratitude  to  Our  Lady  for  having  delivered  the  city,  when  besieged  by  the 
heretics,  a.  d.  1568.  It  was  during  this  siege  that  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  standing 
ov§r  the  Porte-Drouaise,  remained  uninjured  by  the  cannonading  or  musketry  of  the 
besiegers,  the  marks  of  which  are  still  seen  on  two  or  three  of  the  fingers.  Sebastien 
Bouillard.^  Parthenie^  c.  3. 

15.  In  the  year  911,  the  city  of  Chartres  was  miraculously  delivered  from  the  siege 
maintained  by  Rollo  or  Ralph,  Duke  of  the  Normans  ; as  he  was  on  the  point  of  tak 
ing  the  town,  Gaucelin,  forty-seventh  bishop  of  Chartres,  ascended  the  ramparts,  hold- 
ing a relic  of  Our  Lady  by  way  of  a banner  this  raised  such  a commotion  in  the 
enemy’s  camp,  that  they  were  forced  to  retire  in  disorder  ; in  memory  of  this  event, 
the. fields  of  the  Porte-Drouaise  are  still  called  the  Field  of  Retreat.  Sebastien  Rour 
illard,  Parihenie,  c.  7,  nom.  5. 

16.  Our  Lady  of  the  Fountain,  in  Constantinople,  built  by  the  Emperor  Leo,  a.  d. 

460,  in  gratitude  for  the  Blessed  Virgin  having  appeared  to  him  on  the  margin  of 
a stream  where  he  had  charitably  led  a blind  man,  and  promised  him  that  he  should 
become  an  Emperor,  though  he  was  yet  only  a simple  soldier.  Nicepk,^  1.  xv., 
cap.  15. 

17.  A.  D.  1095,  under  Urban  IL,  there  w’as  a council  held  at  Clermont  in  Au- 
vergne, and  the  office  of  Our  Lady  was  instituted.  Coned.  Clarom.  Foundation  of  the 
Abbey  of  Baumont-lez-Tours,  by  Ingeltrude,  in  the  year  GOO.  Gallia  Christiana^  t.  iv. 

18.  In  the  year  1586,  Our  Lady  of  Loretto  was  erected  into  a cathedral  by  Sixtus  ^ 

V.  Tursel.  Hist.  Lauetana^  5,  10. 

19.  Our  Lady  Fair  (La  Belle  Dame)  at  Nogent-sur-Seine.  It  is  said  to  be  impos- 
sible to  convey  this  famous  image  from  its  little  chapel,  which  is  no  more  than  four  or 
five  feet  square.  Ex  monument.  Novigent. 

20.  Our  Lady  of  Calevoirt,  at  Uckelen,  near  Brussels.  This  image  began  to  work 
miracles  in  1454,  whereupon  a magnificent  chapel  was  built  there,  in  honour  of  Our 
Lady,  a.  u.  1623  ; the  shrine  was  piously  visited  that  same  year  by  the  Infanta  of 
Spain,  Isabella  Clara  Eugenia.  Aub.  MiroeuSy  in  Annal.  Belg^ 


• This  relic  (so  called)  is  the  wedding  garment  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. — ^Trans. 
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21.  Our  Lady  of  Bruges,  in  Flanders,  where  there  is  a tress  of  the  Blessed  Virgin’s 
hair,  given  by  a Syrian  Bishop  named  Moses.  Hugo  Fareitus,  1.  i.,  mtracul,  B.  Virg. 

22.  On  Palm  Sunday,  in  the  year  1098,  St.  Robert,  Abbot  of  Moleme,  retired, 
with  twenty-one  of  his  monks,  to  the  diocese  of  Chalons-sur-Saone,  where  he  built,  in 
honour  of  Our  Lady,  the  famous  monastery  of  Citeaux,  the  mother  house  of  the  order. 
Arnold  Vionus,  1.  i.,  Ligni  vitce^  c.  47. 

23.  Our  Lady  of  Victory.  This  image  bears  that  name,  because  the  French,  hav- 
ing happily  taken  it  from  the  Greeks,  in  a bloody  battle  fought  near  Constantinople, 
A.  D.  1204,  it  obtained  a complete  victory  for  them.  Spondanu^  in  AnnaL,  ad 
ann,  1204. 

24.  Vigil  of  the  Annunciation  of  Our  Lady,  instituted  by  Gregory  11.  On  that  day 
Our  Lady  made  the  Pasch  in  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  49.  BalingK  Metaphra^tes. 

25.  The  Annunciation  of  Our  Lady.  This  festival  was  instituted  by  the  Apostles, 
and  is  the  most  ancient  of  all.  Joan.  BonifaciuSy  1.  ii.,  Hist,  Virg.  c.  5. 

26.  Our  Lady  of  Soissons,  occupied  by  nuns  of  the  Benedictine  Order.  This  Ab- 
bey possesses  one  of  the  Blessed  Virgin^s  shoes.  Hugo  Farcitus. 

27.  Apparition  of  Our  Lord  to  his  Blessed  Mother,  after  his  resurrection.  Alphons. 
a CastrOyC.  17. 

28.  Our  Lady  of  Castclbruedo,  at  Olian,  in  Catalonia.  It  is  said  that  every  year, 
on  the  feast  of  the  Annunciation,  three  lights  of  an  azure  colour  are  seen  to  pene- 
trate the  windows  of  this  church,  light  the  lamps  and  tapers,  go  out  by  the  way  they 
came,  and  disappear  immediately.  Ludo  MarinceuSy  1.  v.,  de  reb.  Hisp.,  c,  ultimo. 

29.  Apparition  of  Our  Lady  to  St.  Bonet,  Bishop  of  Clermont  in  Auvergne,  whom 
she  commanded  to  say  mass  one  night  when  he  had  remained  in  the  church  to  say  his 
prayers.  The  Saint,  pressing  against  a pillar  as  if  to  conceal  himself,  the  stone  be- 
came soft  and  made  him  the  place  which  is  still  seen  there.  But  the  Blessed  Virgin 
having  compelled  him  to  officiate,  left  him,  when  the  ceremony  was  over,  the  chasuble 
brought  by  angels  from  heaven.  This  celestial  gift  is  still  shown  at  Clermont,  where 
it  is  religiously  preserved.  In  ejus  vita,  apnd  Suriumy  die  15  Jan. 

30.  Restoration  of  the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  by  Claude 
Dormy,  Bishop  of  that  city.  Trip.  Cour.y  nomb.  53. 

31.  Our  Lady  of  Holy  Cross,  in  Jerusalem,  where  there  is  seen  a portion  of  Our 
Lady’s  veil,  given  by  St.  Helen.  OnupkriuSy  1.  vii.,  Feel. 

APRIL, 

1.  Octave  of  the  Annunciation  of  Our  Lady,  in  the  Carmelite  Order.  Balingk.  in 
Calend. 

2.  Our  Lady  the  Great,  at  Poictiers.  There  is  in  this  church  an  image  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  in  whose  hands  were  miraculously  found  the  keys  of  the  city,  whilst  a 
servant  of  the  mayor  sought  them  everywhere,  in  order  to  open  the  gates  to  the  Eng- 
lish, to  whom  he  had  promised  to  deliver  the  city.  Jean  Boucher y AuTiaU  cT  Aquitaine. 

3.  Apparition  of  Our  Lord  to  his  Blessed  Mother  and  the  Apostles,  eight  days 
after  his  resurrection.  Balingk.  in  Calend. 
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4.  Our  Lady  of  Grace,  in  Normandy.  This  image  is  famous  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  people  come  from  all  parts  to  venerate  it.  Ex,  Archiv,  hujus  eccl, 

5.  Apparition  of  Our  Lady  to  Pope  Honorius  IV.,  in  confirmation  of  the  Order  of 
Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel.  Balingh,  in  Calend, 

6.  Our  Lady  of  the  Conception,  attached  to  the  Capuchin  Convent  of  Douai,  in 
Flanders.  There  is  in  this  church  a picture  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  which  was 
miraculously  preserved  from  fire,  a.  d.  1553.  Amatus  Francisc,  in  libello  M.  S, 

7.  Our  Lady  of  the  Forsaken,  at  Valencia,  in  Spain.  This  image  is  in  a chapel  - 

where  there  is  said  to  be  a loud  noise  made  when  any  one  is  drowned  or  murdered  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  Trip,  Cour,,  nomb.  28. 

8.  Feast  of  the  Miracles  of  Our  Lady,  at  Cambron,  near  Mons,  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. Locrius. 

9.  Our  Lady  of  Myans,  near  Chambery,  in  Savoy.  It  is  thought  that  this  image 
arrested  the  devastating  progress  of  the  lightning  which  had  already  consumed  the 
town  of  St.  Andrew,  with  si.xteen  villages,  and  prevented  it  from  destroying  Myans, 

A.  D.  1249.  Trip.  Cour,^  nomb.  114. 

10.  Our  Lady  of  Laval,  in  Vivarais.  This  church  is  much  frequented,  in  order  to 
obtain  rain  for  the  preservation  of  the  goods  of  the  earth.  Trip,  Cour,,  nomb.  41. 

1 1.  It  is  said  that  on  this  day  a blind  man  recovered  his  sight  in  the  church  of  Our 
Lady  of  Montserrat,  a.  d.  1538.  Balingh,  in  Calend, 

12.  Our  Lady  of  Charity,  in  the  Abbey  of  the  Bernardines,  seven  leagues  from 
Toulouse.  It  is  said  that  this  image  has  several  times  shed  tears.  Trip,  Cour,^ 
nomb.  34. 

13.  Apparition  of  Our  Lady  to  the  Blessed  Jane  of  Mantua.  In  ejus  vita, 

14.  Apparition  of  Our  Lady  to  St.  Ludivina,  a.  d.  1433.  Joan  Bruchman, 

15.  In  the  year  1101,  the  Holy  Virgin  gave  the  blessed  Alberic  the  white  habit, 
instead  of  the  black  one  which  he  then  wore.  In  ejus  vita, 

16.  Our  Lady  of  Victory,  in  the  church  of  St.  Mark,  in  Venice.  This  is  the  fa- 
mous image  which  the  Emperors  John  Zimisces  aud  John  Comnenus  caused  to  be 
borne  on  a triumphal  car  ; it  is  now  borne  in  procession  by  the  Venetians  when  they 
wish  to  obtain  rain  or  fine  weather.  In  ejus  vita, 

17.  Our  Lady  of  Arabida,  in  Portugal,  w-here  there  is  an  image  which  an  English 
merchant  was  accustomed  to  wear  on  his  person.  Being  one  day  in  danger  of  ship- 
wreck, he  beheld  his  image  surrounded  by  a great  light,  on  the  top  of  the  rock  of  Ara- 
bida, where  he  then  built  himself  a small  hermitage  and  in  it  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  days.  Trip,  Cour.^  nomb.  16. 

18.  Grant  of  Plenary  Indulgences,  by  Urban  VI.,  to  those  who  visit  the  church  of  ^ 
Our  Lady  of  Loretto.  Balingh,  in  Calend. 

1 9.  Confirmation  of  the  Feast  of  the  Conception  of  Our  Lady,  by  the  Council  of 
Trent,  a.  d.  1545.  Condi.  Trident. 

20.  Our  Lady  of  Scheir,  in  Bavaria.  This  church  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  cas- 
tle, voluntarily  made  over  to  Our  Lady  by  all  the  members  of  the  house  of  Scheir, 
with  the  exception  of  Arnold,  who,  in  punishment  of  his  obstinacy,  was  drowned  in  a 
neighbouring  lake.  Thrith.  de  Orig.  gentis  et  princ,  Bav, 
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. — ^ 21.  Institution  of  the  Confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  in  Toledo,  a.  d. 
1506,  by  Cardinal  Francis  Ximenes,  Archbishop  of  that  city.  Gomesins,  in  fjtis  vita, 

22.  Our  Lady  of  Bctharam,  in  the  diocese  of  Lescar,  country  of  Bearn.  This 
image  was  found  in  1503  by  shepherds  who,  seeing  an  extraordinary  light  in  the  place 
now  occupied  by  the  high  altar  of  the  chapel,  approached  and  found  there  an  image  of 
Our  Lady,  to  whom  a chapel  was  immediately  built.  Trip.  Cour.^  n.  52. 

23.  Concession  of  Indulgences,  by  Pope  Calixtus  III.,  a.  d.  1455,  to  those  who 
visited  the  Cathedral  of  Arras,  where  there  are  preserved  a veil  and  a cincture  of  Our 
Lady.  Andreas  Herhy.^  ex  codice  MS.  EccUs.  Attreh. 

24.  Dedication  of  Our  Lady  of  Reparation,  at  Florence,  by  Eugenius  lY.,  a.  d. 
1436.  Ballngh.  in  Calend. 

25.  Dedication  of  the  Lower  Holy  Chapel  of  Paris,  in  honour  of  Our  Lady,  by 
Phillip,  Archbishop  of  Bourgcs,  a.  d.  1248.  Eu  Breuil^  Theatre  des  Antiq. 

26.  Our  Lady  of  Naiera,  in  Navarre.  This  image  was  miraculously  found  1048. 
Don  Garcias  de  Naiera,  King  of  Navarre,  built  a church  for  it,  which  was  visited  by 
several  of  the  kings  of  Navarre.  Andre  Favin.^  1.  iii.,  Hist,  de  Navarre. 

27.  It  is  said  that  in  the  year  1419,  Our  Lady  of  Haut,in  Hainaut,  restored  life  to 
a child  who  had  been  three  days  dead.  Just.  Lips,  in  Hist.  D.  Virg.  Hallens,  c.  19. 

28.  Our  Lady  of  the  Oak,  near  the  town  of  Sable,  in  Anjou.  This  image  has 
wrought  so  many  miracles  that  it  is  now  very  famous  in  that  country.  Marshal  de 
Bois  Dauphin  built  it  a handsome  church  and  an  hospital  for  pilgrims.  Trip.  Cour,, 
nomb.  50. 

29.  Our  Lady  of  Faith,  in  the  Augustinian  Church  of  Amiens.  This  image  re- 
mained a long  time  in  the  oratory  of  a young  lady  who  gave  it  to  the  Augustinians, 
and  in  their  church  it  has  since  wrought  many  miracles.  Ex.  MS.  Aug.  Anibicr. 

30.  Our  Lady  of  Nantes,  in  Bretagne.  This  churcli,  which  was  dedicated  to  the 
Apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  by  Felix,  Bishop  of  Nantes,  was  thrown  do\^Ti  by  the 
Normans,  a.  d.  937,  and  rebuilt  by  Alain,  Duke  of  Bretagne.  Foriunat.,  I.  iii.,  Carm., 
c.  1,  2,  3 et  4. 

MAY. 

1.  In  the  year  1449,  some  of  the  principal  goldsmiths  of  Paris  began  to  give  the 
May-pole  to  the  church  of  Notre-Dame.  Eu  Breuil,  Antiq.  de  Paris,  1.  i. 

2.  Our  Lady  of  Oviedo,  in  Spain,  where  there  is  some  of  the  Blessed  Yirgin's 
hair.  Balingk.  in  Calend, 

3.  Apparition  of  Our  Lady  to  the  Blessed  Mary  Razzi,  of  the  Order  of  St.  Domi- 
nick, A.  D.  1597.  Balingk.  in  Calend.  ♦ 

4.  Our  Lady  the  Helper,  three  leagues  from  Caen,  in  Normandy.  There  is  a sol- 
emn procession  held  every  year  at  this  chapel.  Trip.  Cour.,  nomb.  51. 

5.  Our  Lady  is  present  on  Mount  Olivet,  at  the  Ascension  of  Our  Lord,  and  then 
returns  to  Jerusalem  to  retire  with  the  Apostles.  Acts  Apost.,  c.  i. 

6.  Our  Lady  of  Miracles,  in  the  church  of  our  Lady  of  Peace,  in  Rome.  It  is  said 
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that  in  1483,  a man  who  had  lost  his  money  at  play,  having  blasphemed  this  image, 
Ftabbed  it  four  times  with  his  poignard,  when  it  shed  so  much  blood  that  the  miracle 
\vas  noised  abroad  all  through  the  city.  This  image  is  still  preserved  in  the  church  of 
Our  Lady  of  Peace,  where  it  is  seen  over  the  high  altar,  enshrined  in  marble.  Gahr, 

Pen,  in  IlisL  Triple  Canon.  Regul,^  1.  iii.,  c.  33,  § 2. 

7.  Our  Lady  of  Haut,  in  Hainaut,  where  there  is  one  of  the  three  little  statues  of 
the  Blessed  Yirgin  which  St.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Andrew  11.  of  Hungary,  hon- 
oured religiously,  and  bequeathed  by  will  to  her  daughter,  St.  Sophia,  who  gave  it  in 
12G7  to  the  church  of  Haut,  where  several  miracles  have  since  been  wrought.  Just. 

Lips.  Hist.  D,  Virg.  Hallens^  c.  3. 

8.  A.  D.  1202,  the  learned  Justus  Lipsius  gave  his  silver  pen  to  the  church  of  Our 
Lady  of  Haut,  in  Hainaut,  where  it  still  hangs  before  the  high  altar.  In  ^us  vita, 

9.  Our  Lady  of  Loretto,  in  the  March  of  Ancona,  in  Italy.  This  chapel  is  the  ^ 
house  of  Nazareth,  where  the  mystery  of  the  Redemption  was  announced.  Turselin, 

in  Hist.  Lauretana^  1.  i.,  c.  1,  2,  5,  6,  7,  8,  10. 

10.  Dedication  of  the  city  of  Constantinople  to  Our  Lady,  by  Constantine  the 
Great,  under  the  Patriarch  Alexander.  Niceph.,  1.  viii.,  c.  26.  Our  Lady  of  La 
Saussaie,  near  Paris.  The  church  of  this  Benedictine  priory  was  dedicated  to  Our 
Lady,  a.  d.  1305,  by  Pope  Clement  V. 

11.  Apjmntion  of  Our  Lady  to  St.  Philip  of  Ncri,  whom  she  cured  of  a grievous 
malady,  a.  d.  1594.  In  ejus  viti. 

12.  Our  Lady  of  Virtues,  at  Aubervillers,  near  Paris.  This  image  has  wrought  so 
many  miracles  in  this  church,  that  it  is  called  Our  Lady  of  Virtues,  although  it  is  de- 
dicated to  St.  Christopher.  Du  Breuil^  I.  iv. 

13.  Dedication  of  Our  Lady  of  M-jrtyrs,  called  the  Rotunda,  in  Rome,  by  Boni- 
face IV.,  a.  d.  G08.  This  temple  was  styled  the  Pantheon,  because  it  was  dedicated 
to  all  tlic  gods  of  the  gentiles.  Bede,  Hist.  Eng.  b.  ii.,  ch.  4. 

14.  Dedication  of  Our  Lady  of  Noyon,  by  Hardouin,  thirty-seventh  bishop  of  that 
city,  A.  D.  998.  Chronic,  Annonioe,  t.  iii. 

15.  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  Our  Lady  and  the  Apostles,  a.  d.  34,  being  the 
forty-ciglith  year  of  the  Blessed  Virgin^s  age.  Christoph,  a Castro,  in  BRst.  Virg. 

IG.  Apparition  of  Our  Lady  to  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria,  whose  body  was 
found  on  the  13th  of  this  month,  on  Mount  Sinai,  by  a special  revelation  from  the 
Queen  of  Heaven.  In  ejus  vifa. 

17.  Our  Lady  of  Tears,  in  the  Duchy  of  Spolctto,  in  Italy.  It  is  said  that  this 
image,  painted  on  a wall,  shed  abundance  of  tears,  a.  d.  1494.  Gabriel  Pennotus,  1. 
iii.,  Hist.  Tripartita,  c.  34. 

18.  Dedication  of  Our  Lady  of  Bonport,  belonging  to  the  Order  of  Citeaux,  near 
Pont  de  r Arche,  in  the  diocese  of  Evreux.  This  abbey  was  founded  by  Richard  Cceur 
de  Lion,  11th  March,  a-  d.  1190.  Gallia.  Christ.,  t.  iv. 

19.  Dedication  of  Our  Lady  of  Flines,  near  Douai,  by  Peter,  Archbishop  of  Rheims, 

A.  D.  1279.  This  abbey  of  Cistercian  nuns  was  given  to  St.  Bernard  by  Marguerite 
de  Dampierre,  a.  d.  1234.  Chronic.  Flinens. 

20.  Dedication  of  the  church  of  La  Ferte,  diocese  of  Chalons,  in  Burgundy,  in 
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honour  of  Our  Lady.  This  abbey,  the  first-born  of  Citeaux,  was  founded  in  1113,  by 
Savaric  and  Guillaume,  Counts  of  Chalons.  Ex  Arcldvih  Ahhat,  Flrmilatls, 

21.  Our  Lady  of  Sweat,  at  Salerno,  in  Italy.  It  is  said  that  this  Madonna  sweat 
blood  and  water  in  1011,  foreshowing  a great  conflagration  w^hich  took  place  next 
day.  P.  Sjdnelli  Tract,  de  exempL  et  miracul.^  cap.  uliim. 

22.  Our  Lady  of  the  Virgin’s  Mount,  near  Naples.  This  image  preserved  from  the 
flames  the  monastery  and  church  consecrated  to  it.  /Jem,  loco  citato. 

23.  Our  Lady  of  Miracles,  at  St.  Omcr,  where  there  is  one  of  the  Blessed  Virgin’s 
gloves  and  some  of  her  hair.  Chronic.  Beriinens. 

24.  Gregory  XV.,  a.  d.  1622,  issued  a decree  forbidding  any  one  to  maintain  the 
opinion  contrary  to  the  Immaculate  Conception.  It  is  also  forbidden  by  the  same  de- 
cree, to  employ  any  other  term  than  that  of  Conception  in  the  mass  or  office  of  the 
day.  Balingh.  in  Calend. 

Patronal  feast  of  Our  Lady  of  Succour,  Montreal,  Lower  Canada.  This  shrine  is 
famous  thronghout  the  country,  and  is  much  frequented  by  pilgrims.  It  formerly  con- 
tained an  image  which  had  been  venerated  for  more  than  a century  in  a domestic  cha- 
pel iu  France,  and  was  sent  to  Montreal — or  Villemarie — by  the  pious  nobleman  to 
whom  it  belonged.  It  was  miraculously  preserved  from  fire  in  1154,  but  w’as  stolen 
(or  otherwise  disappeared)  in  1831.  It  was  replaced  by  another  in  1847.  Marvel- 
lous effects  have  followed  the  invocation  of  Our  Lady  of  Bon  Secours.  Manuel  da 
Pelerin  de  Notre-Dame  de  Bon  Secours. 

25.  Our  Lady  the  New,  in  Jerusalem,  built  by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  a.  d.  530. 
Procopius^  de  jEdijic.  imperat.  Pustiniani, 

26.  Dedication  of  Our  Lady  of  Vaucelles,  in  the  diocese  of  Cambrai,  by  Samson, 
Archbishop  of  Rheims.  This  abbey,  of  the  Cistercian  Order,  was  founded  in  1132. 
In  Chronic.  Cisterc. 

27.  Dedication  of  Our  Lady  of  Naples,  styled  St  Mary  Major,  by  Pope  John  II., 
A.  D.  553.  There  is  an  image  of  the  Virgin  preserved  in  this  church  which  was  said 
to  have  been  painted  by  St.  Luke.  Schrader us^  1.  ii. 

28.  Feast  of  the  relies  of  Our  Lady,  in  Venice,  w^hen  there  are  exjwsed  to  the 
veneration  of  the  faithful  some  pieces  of  the  Virgin’s  robe,  her  cloak,  veil,  and  girdle. 
Ek  hut.  ea  de  re,  impressa  Venitiis. 

29.  Feast  of  Notre  Dame  dcs  Arden ts,  at  Arras  ; there  is  a taper  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Arras  said  to  have  been  brought  there  by  Our  Lady,  a.  d.  1095.  Jacob.  Meyerus, 
in  annul.  Fland.  ad  ann.  1095. 

30.  Dedication  of  the  Church  of  the  Virgin’s  Monntain,  near  Naples,  built  a.  d. 
1126,  by  St.  William,  founder  of  the  Order  of  the  Virgin’s  Monntain,  and  repaired  in 
1519.  Jean  Juvenal,  1.  vii.,  de  Antiq.,  c.  3. 

31.  Our  Lady  of  Suffering,  iu  the  Church  of  St.  Gervase,  in  Paris.  This  image, 
which  stood  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  des  Hosiers,  was  mutilated  by  a Jew  in  1528  ; 
Francis  the  First  had  it  solemnly  conveyed  to  St  Gervase,  and  caused  a statue  of  the 
Virgin  to  bo  made  of  gilt  silver,  which  he  himself  put  up  in  place  of  the  former.  This 
statue  was  stolen  in  1645,  and  was  replaced  by  one  of  stone,  which  still  bears  the 
name  of  Our  Lady  of  Silver.  Du  Breuil,  Theatre  des  Antiq.,  1.  iii. 
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JUNE. 

1.  Our  Lady  of  the  Star,  at  Aquilca,  in  Italy.  This  church  is  so  named  because 

it  is  said  tliat  a star  was  seen  in  daylight  over  the  head  of  St.  Bernardiue,  when, 

preaching  at  Aquilea,  he  applied  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  that  passage  of  the  Apocalypse 
where  mention  is  made  of  the  woman  with  a crown  of  twelve  stars  on  her  head. 
Stfrius,  in  ejits  vita, 

2.  Our  Lady  of  Edessa,  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  said  that  this  image,  placed  under 

the  portal  of  a church,  spoke  to  St,  Alexis,  and  made  known  to  the  people  the  merit 

of  that  saint.  Thence  it  was  transported  to  Rome,  where  it  is  highly  honoured. 
Thomas  Bosius^  1.  ix.,  c.  9. 

3.  Our  Lady  of  Sosopoli,  in  Pisidia.  There  proceeded  from  this  image  a miracu- 
lous oil,  as  testified  by  Germanus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  in  a letter  read  at  the 
second  Council  of  Nice,  assembled  for  the  defence  of  sacred  images.  Act,  4 Concil, 
Nicceni, 

4.  Our  Lady  of  the  Hill,  at  Fribourg,  where  many  miracles  are  wrought.  Trip, 
Cour.,  nomb.  85. 

5.  Chronicles  tell  that  in  the  year  1428,  Our  Lady  of  Haut,  in  Hainaut,  restored 
life  to  a child  who  had  been  dead  for  several  days,  in  order  that  it  might  receive 
Baptism  ; that  it  lived  five  hours  after  being  baptized,  then  gradually  melted  away 
like  a snow-ball,  in  presence  of  seventy  persons.  Justus  Lipsius^  de  Virg,  Ilallens,^ 

c.  21. 

6.  Institution  of  the  Nuns  of  the  Visitation  of  Our  Lady,  founded  at  Annecy,  in 
Savoy,  A.  D.  1610,  by  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  Bishop  of  Geneva,  and  Jane  Frances 
Fremiot  de  Chantal,  who  was  the  first  member  of  that  Order.  Henri  de  Maupas  du 
Tour,  2d  partie,  chap.  i. 

7.  Dedication  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Valley,  of  the  Cistercian  Order,  seven  leagues 
from  Paris,  under  Louis  XIII.,  April  18th,  a.  d.  1616.  Excodice  MS, 

8.  Our  Lady  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  built  by  St.  Peter,  patriarch  of  that  city. 
Baronins,  ad  ann,  310. 

9.  Our  Lady  of  Ligny,  near  Bar-le-Duc,  in  Lorraine.  This  image  is  much  cele- 
brated because  of  the  numerous  miracles  which  it  operates.  Trip,  Cour,,  nomb.  57. 

10.  Our  Lady  of  Cranganor,  in  the  East  Indies.  This  church  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  one  of  the  three  Magi.  Osorius,  t.  i.  de  Oestis  Emmam, 

11.  Our  Lady  of  Esquernes,  half  a league  from  Lille,  in  Flanders.  This  image 
began  to  work  miracles  about  the  year  1162.  Buzelinus,  in  Anna  I,  Gall,  1.  ii. 

12.  The  Chronicle  mentions  that  on  this  day  Our  Lady  appeared  to  St.  Herman  of 
the  Premonstratensian  Order,  and  gave  him  a ringlet  of  her  hair.  Surius,  in  ejus  vita, 

13.  Dedication  of  Our  Lady  of  Sichem,  near  Louvain,  a.  d.  1604,  by  Mathias 
Hovius,  Archbishop  of  Malines.  The  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  seen  in  this  church 
was  first  placed  in  the  hollow  of  an  oak.  Just,  Lips,,  de  Virg,  Aspricol,,  c.  4. 

14.  A.  D.  371,  there  fell  from  heaven  a white  fleecy  substance  mixed  with  a thick 
rain  ; the  fact  is  mentioned  by  St.  Jerome,  who  holds  that,  the  famine  being  great  in 
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the  country,  the  inhabitants  of  Arras  bad  recourse  to  the  Virgin,  who  sent  them  that  ' 
heavenly  gift,  commonly  called  manna,  some  remains  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  i 
the  church  dedicated  to  her  honour.  Ex  arch.  Abh.  Truliense. 

15.  Foundation  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Bernardinos,  in  the  diocese  of  Toulouse  and 
Rieux,  A.  D.  1145. 

16.  Our  Lady  of  Aix-lo-Chapelle,  built  by  Charlemagne,  and  consecrated  by  Leo  j 
III.,  A.  D.  804  ; there  were  present  on  this  occasion  no  less  than  three  hundred  and 
fifty  prelates.  Charlemagne  gave  to  this  church  two  of  Our  Lady’s  tunics,  a.  d.  810  ; 

but  Charles  the  Bald  took  one  of  them,  sixty-fire  years  after,  and  gave  it  to  the  church  i 
of  Chartres.  Ferreol.  Locrlus^  1.  v.  Marice  Aug.y  c.  IT.  I 

IT.  Our  Lady  of  the  Forest,  near  Boulogue-sur-Mer.  This  little  chapel  is  famous 
all  over  the  country.  Trip.  Cour.,  nomb.  53. 

18.  Apparition  of  Our  Lady  to  St.  Agnes  of  Mount  Politian,  to  whom  she  gave, 
it  is  said,  a small  cross,  which  is  now  exhibited,  with  great  solemnity,  on  the  first  day 
of  May.  Chronic.  S.  Dvminici^  part.  I.,  1.  i.,  c.  T2. 

19.  At  Treves,  in  Germany,  in  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  built  in  333, 
there  is  seen  Our  Lady’s  comb,  given  by  Agritius,  archbishop  of  that  city. 

20.  Our  Lady  of  Blacpicrncs,  on  the  wharf  of  Constantinople.  In  this  church  is  ! 

Our  Lady’s  shroud,  given  by  the  Empress  St.  Pulcheria,  who  received  it  from 
Juvenal,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.  Niceph.^  1.  xv.,  c.  14.  I 

21.  Our  Lady  of  Matarieh,  at  Grand  Cairo,  in  Egypt,  w here  there  is  a miraculous  , 

fountain  obtained  by  the  prayers  of  Our  Lady,  when  she  retired  thither  with  the  Holy  j 

Family  ; tradition  says  that  she  washed  the  clothes  of  the  Infant  Jesus  at  this  spring. 

Trip,  Cour.,  nomb.  5.  I 

22.  Our  Lady  of  Xarni,  in  Italy.  It  is  said  that  this  image  spoke  to  the  Blessed  ! 

Lucy,  to  whom  she  gave  the  Infant  Jesus  to  hold.  Trip,  Cour.,  tract  3. 

23.  Our  Lady  Justiniana,  at  Carthage.  This  church  was  built  by  the  Emperor 
Justinian,  in  honour  of  the  Bles.scd  Virgin,  to  whom  he  ascribed  his  victories  over  the  j 
Vandals.  Baron.,  ad  ann.  534. 

24.  Our  Lady  of  the  Clos-Evrard,  near  Treves.  This  image  was  fastened  to-  an  ^ 

oak  by  a vine-dresser  who  washed  to  honour  it  ; but  Our  Lady  ordered  him  to  build  a I 

little  hut  in  her  honour.  Tlie  miracles  there  wrought  became  so  numerous  that  the  ! 

hut  was  speedily  converted  into  a small  chapel,  and  finally  a church  was  erected  on  the 
spot,  and  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  a.  d.  1449,  by  Jacques  dc  Rircq,  Arch- 
bishop of  Treves.  Trip.  Cour.,  nomb.  82. 

25.  A.  D.  431,  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  wherein  it  was  declared  that  the  Blessed 
Virgin  was  entitled  to  be  called  the  Mother  of  God.  Concil.  Ephes, 

26.  Our  Lady  of  Meliapour,  in  the  East  Indies,  where  St.  Francis  Xavier  often 
went  to  pray.  In  vita  S.  Franc.  Xaverii. 

2T.  Our  Lady  of  La  Dorado,  near  Toulouse.  This  place,  formerly  dedicated  to  the 
goddess  Pallas,  w^as  changed  into  a church  for  Our  Lady  when  the  inhabitants  re- 
ceived the  faith.  Forcat.,  1.  i.,  de  Gall.  Imperia. 

28.  Dedication  of  the  Church  of  the  Carthusians,  in  Paris,  under  J/he  title  of  Notre 
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Dame^  by  Jean  D^Aubigny,  Bishop  of  Troyes  in  Champagne,  a.  d.  1325.  I)u  Brcuil^ 
Theatre  des  Antiq.^  1.  ii. 

29.  Our  Lady  of  Buglose,  two  leagues  from  Acqs,  in  Gascony.  This  image  was 
miraculously  found,  a.  d.  1634,  and  conveyed  to  the  parish  church  of  Buglose.  Trip, 
Cour.^  nomb.  36. 

30.  Our  Lady  of  Calais,  built  by  the  English  while  in  possession  of  that  city,  which 
they  occupied  for  about  two  hundred  and  ten  years  ; a magnificent  chapel  was  added 
to  it  in  1631,  by  Jacques  de  Bolloye,  Vicar  of  Calais.  Davila^  t.  ii. 

JULY. 

1.  Dedication  of  the  church  of  Jumicgcs,  in  Normandy,  a.  d.  1067,  by  Maurice, 
archbishop  of  Rouen,  at  the  request  of  King  William.  Thom,  Walsingham, 

2.  Visitation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  This  festival  was  instituted  by  Urban  IV.,  a.  d. 
1385,  and  confirmed  by  Boniface  IX.,  a.  d.  1389.  S,  Antonin,  iv.  part.,  tit.  xv., 
chap.  24. 

3.  Our  Lady  of  La  Carolle,  in  Paris.  It  is  said  that  this  image,  placed  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  Rue  aux  Ours,  being  struck  with  a knife,  a.  d.  1418,  shed  a quantity  of  blood. 
In  commemoration  of  this  event,  a great  fire  is  made  every  year,  and  a wax  figure 
burned  in  it,  representing  the  person  who  gave  the  sacrilegious  blow.  Du  Breuil,  1.  ii. 

4.  Our  Lady  of  Miracles,  at  Avignon,  built  by  Pope  John  XXII.,  on  the  following 
occasion  : Two  criminals  were  condemned  to  be  burned,  and  one  of  them  having  in- 
voked the  Blessed  Virgin,  was  respected  by  the  flames,  whilst  his  companion  was 
wholly  consumed.  Richard  Cluniac  in  Joan.  xxii. 

5.  Dedication  of  Our  Lady  of  Cambrai,  a.  d.  1472,  by  Peter  de  Ranchicourt, 
Bishop  of  Arras.  This  church  was  built  in  honour  of  Our  Lady  in  524  ; destroyed  by 
the  Normans  in  882  ; rebuilt  by  Dossillon,  twenty-first  Bishop  of  Arras,  a.  d,  890  ; 
and  finally,  after  being  burned  dowm  in  1064,  and  again  in  1148,  was  restored,  as  we 
now  see  it,  in  1261.  Chronic.  Hannon.,  t.  iii.,  1.  ii.,  chap.  23. 

6.  Our  Lady  of  Iron,  near  Blois,  district  of  Dunois.  It  was  in  this  chapel  that, 
about  the  year  1631,  a child  who  had  been  smothered  while  struggling  in  its  cradle, 
was  restored  immediately  to  life  as  soon  as  its  parents  consecrated  it  to  Our  Lady  of 
Iron.  Ex  archlv.  hujus  loci. 

7.  Dedication  of  Our  Lady  of  Arras,  a.  d.  1484,  by  Pierre  de  Ranchicourt,  Bishop 
of  that  city.  This  church  was  built  by  St.  Vaast,  Bishop  of  Arras,  a.  d.  542,  with 
the  donations  of  the  kings  of  France,  according  to  Baronins.  The  Normans  destroyed 
it  in  583,  and,  after  being  rebuilt,  it  was  consumed  by  lightning,  a.  d.  1030,  and  rebuilt 
in  1040.  Locrius,  1.  ii. 

It  is  said  that  in  1410,  Our  Lady  of  Haut,  in  Hainan t,  restored  life  to  a child  be- 
longing to  Brussels,  who  was  drowned  in  a well.  The  child  being  taken  dead  from  the 
well,  was  consecrated  to  Our  Lady,  and  it  was  instantly  restored  to  life.  Ju^t.  Lips, 
de  Virg.  Hallens.,  c.  16. 

8.  Our  Lady  of  Peace,  in  the  Capuchin  Church,  Rue  St.  Honore,  in  Paris. 

9.  Dedication  of  Our  Lady  of  Coutances,  by  Qeoffroy  de  Mowbray,  in  1056. 
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10.  Dedication  of  Our  Lady  of  Boulogne,  near  Paris,  a.  d.  1469,  by  Chartier, 
bishop  of  Paris.  The  confraternity  of  Our  Lady  of  Boulogne  is  so  famous  that  six 
of  our  kings  were  amongst  its  members.  Du  Breuil,  Antiq.,  1.  iv. 

11.  Our  Lady  of  Clery,  four  leagues  from  Orleans;  this  church  was  rebuilt  by 
Louis  XL,  who  was  buried  there  in  1483.  Locrius,  M.  Aug.,  1.  iv.,  ch.  68. 

12.  Dedication  of  Our  Lady  of  All  Graces,  in  the  church  of  the  Friars  Minors  at 
Nigeon,  near  Paris,  a.  d.  1578.  This  house  was  given  in  1476,  by  Anne  of  Brittany, 
wife  of  Louis  XII.,  to  St.  Francis  of  Paula,  who  had  instituted  his  order  in  the  year 
1436.  Du  Breuil,  Ant.  de  Paris. 

13.  One  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Our  Lord,  the  image  of  Our  Lady  of 
Chartres  was  carved  in  a forest,  on  the  plains  of  Beance,  by  command  of  Priscus,  king 
of  the  Chartrains,  and  then  placed,  with  the  inscription,  Virgim  parittirce,  (that  is  to 
say,  to  the  Virgin  who  is  to  bring  forth,)  on  the  spot  where  it  now  stands,  which  was 
then  a Druid  cave.  St.  Potentian,  second  bishop  of  Sens,  whom  the  Apostle  St. 
Peter  had  sent  into  France,  stopped  at  Chartres,  where  he  blessed  this  image,  and 
dedicated  the  grotto  for  a church,  a.  d.  46.  Sehast.  Rouillard,  Par  then.,  ch.  4, 
nomb.  1. 

14.  Our  Lady  of  the  Bush,  in  Portugal.  This  image  was  discovered  by  a shepherd 
in  the  midst  of  a burning  bush.  Yasquez  Perdigon,  Bishop  of  Evora,  built  in  this 
place,  A.  D.  1403,  a church  and  a monastery  which  was  given  to  the  monks  of  St.  Je- 
rome. Vasconcell.,  in  Descript,  regni  Lusitanice,  ch.  7,  § 6. 

15.  A.  D.  1099,  the  Turks  were  defeated  by  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  who,  on  this  day 
took  Jerusalem,  of  which  he  was  declared  king,  and  its  festival  was  formerly  celebrated 
every  year,  with  a double  office  and  an  octave.  Molanus,  ad  hanc  diem, 

16.  The  Feast  of  the  Scapular.  Tradition  says  that  she  gave  it  herself,  about  the 
year  1251,  to  the  blessed  Simon  Stock,  of  England.  This  devotion  has  spread  all  over 
the  world.  Popes  John  XXII.,  Gregory  XIII.,  Sixtus  Y.,  Gregory  XIY.,  and 
Clement  YIII.,  granted  indulgences  to  the  members  of  the  confraternity,  Cartagena, 
de  Ortu  ordinis  Carmelitarum. 

17.  In  the  year  1565,  Pius  Y.  approves  of  the  reform  of  the  barefooted  Carmelites, 
instituted  by  St.  Theresa  at  Avila,  in  Spain. 

18.  Our  Lady  of  Yictory,  at  Toledo  ; so  named  because  of  a signal  victory  gained  by 
Alphonso  IX.  over  the  Moors,  a.  d.  1202,  after  having  hoisted  a flag  on  which  w’as  the 
image  of  Our  Lady.  In  Hist.  Alphonsi  ad  Innocent.  Ill, 

19.  Our  Lady  of  Moyen-Pont,  near  Peronne.  This  image  was  found  by  a shepherd 
near  some  ponds,  where  are  now  the  meadows  of  Amele  ; a church  was  built  there, 
and  was  repaired  in  1612.  Trip.  Cour.,  nomb.  53. 

20.  Our  Lady  of  Grace,  at  Piepus,  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  in  Paris.  This  image, 
which  is  in  a little  wooden  vessel  with  two  angels  at  the  end,  was  made  in  1629,  of  a 
splinter  taken  from  the  famous  image  of  Our  Lady  of  Boulogne-sur-mer.  Trip.  Cour., 
nomb.  47. 

21.  Our  Lady  of  Yerdun,  in  Lorraine,  renowned  for  its  numerous  miracles.  St. 
Polichrainus,  fifth  Bishop  of  Yerdun,  dedicated  this  church  on  his  return  from  the 
Council  of  ChalcedoQ.  Hx  archiv.  eccks,  Virod. 
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22.  Our  Lady  of  Safety,  near  Marseilles.  The  Queen  of  Heaven  is  biglily  honoured 
in  this  church,  where,  every  Saturday,  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  exposed  from  midnight 
till  noon.  There  are  in  it  more  than  thirty  large  silver  lamps,  with  many  branches  of 
coral  of  extraordinary  size.  Ex  Chronic,  Massillens. 

23.  Institution  of  the  Premonstratensian  Order,  by  St.  Norbert,  a.  d.  1120,  on  a 
revelation  from  Our  Lady.  Bihlioth,  Preemonstr,^  1.  i.,  c.  2. 

24.  Foundation  of  Our  Lady  of  Cambron,  near  Mons,  in  Hainaut,  by  Anselm  de 
Trasigny,  lord  of  Peronne.  In  MS.  a.  d.  1148.  Hannon  Chronic, 

25.  Our  Lady  of  la  Bouchet,  two  and  a half  leagues  from  Blanc,  in  Ben’y.  A shrine 
which  attracts  a great  number  of  pilgrims.  The  image  of  the  Virgin  is  made  of  the 
wood  of  an  old  oak  where  the  first  image  was  found.  Ex  monumentis  Inijtis  loci, 

26.  Our  Lady  of  Faith,  at  Chancy,  near  Abbeville.  This  image  having  been  re- 
moved from  the  oak  wdiere  it  now  is,  to  a chapel  built  for  it  about  fifty  paces  distant, 
w'as  miraculously  found  again  in  its  former  place.  Des  Archives  de  Cancy, 

2T.  In  the  year  1480,  the  Knights  of  Rhodes  gained  a signal  victory  over  the  Turks 
by  the  assistance  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  who  appeared  on  the  walls  of  that  city  with 
a lance  in  her  hand ; the  enemy,  frightened,  retired  in  disorder,  with  the  loss  of  the 
greater  part  of  his  forces.  Jacob.  Bosius^  in  hist,  equitum  Rhod, 

28.  Our  Lady  of  Faith,  at  Gravelines.  This  image  is  renowned  throughout  all  the 
country.  Hist.  JDominm  Foyens.  Gravel, 

29.  A.  D.  1546,  it  was  regulated  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  that,  regarding  the  imma- 
culate conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  decree  of  Sixtus  IV.  should  be  observed, 
under  the  penalties  therein  mentioned.  Balingh.  in  Calend, 

30.  Our  Lady  of  Gray,  near  Besan9on,  in  Franche-Comte.  This  image,  made  of 
the  oak  of  Montaigne,  was  much  honoured  in  the  country.  Trijp,  Cour.^  nomb.  58. 

31.  Our  Lady  of  the  Slain,  at  Ccica,  near  Lorban,  a Cistercian  monastery,  in 
Portugal.  It  is  said  that  this  image  was  brought  from  heaven  to  the  Abbe  John, 
uncle  of  King  Alphonso,  and  that  it  resuscitated  several  persons  who  had  been  killed ; 
that,  in  memory  of  this  miracle,  they  had  ever  after  a red  mark  round  their  neck,  like 
that  which  is  still  seen  on  the  neck  of  the  image.  Chronic,  Cisterc.^  1.  vi.,  c.  27  et  28. 

AUGUST. 

1.  A.  D.  1218,  Our  Lady  appearing  on  this  day  to  St.  Raymond,  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Dominic,  to  James,  King  of  Arragon,  and  to  St.  Peter  of  Kolasquez,  made  known 
to  all  three  separately,  that  she  wished  them  to  establish  a religious  order  for  the 
redemption  of  captives.  Surhis^  in  vita  S.  Raymondi, 

2.  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels,  or  the  Portioncule^  six  hundred  paces  from  the  town  of 
Assissium,  in  Italy.  The  monks  of  St.  Benedict  gave  this  chapel  to  St.  Francis,  at  his 
own  request,  and  it  was  his  wish  that  the  convent  which  he  built  there  should  be  the 
chief  house  of  his  order.  It  was  there  that  the  first  general  chapter  met,  on  which 
occasion  five  thousand  monks  were  present.  In  this  chapter  he  restored  the  spirit  of 
the  order,  a.  d.  1226,  being  the  twentieth  after  his  conversion,  and  the  forty-fifth  of  his 
age.  Chr,  Ord.,  part  i.,  1.  ii.,  c.  1. 

34 
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3.  Our  Lady  of  Bows,  in  London.  It  is  on  record  that  this  ima-ge,  having  been 
carried  off  in  a storm,  with  more  than  six  hundred  houses,  a.  d.  1071,  fell  uninjured  to 
the  ground  with  so  much  force  that  it  went  through  the  pavement,  more  than  twenty 
feet  into  the  earth,  whence  it  could  never  be  raised.  William  of  Malmesbunj,  I.  iv., 
in  Willel.j  2. 

4.  Our  Lady  of  Dordrecht,  in  Holland,  erected  by  St.  Sautere  on  the  spot,  it  is 
said,  which  an  angel,  sent  by  the  Virgin,  pointed  out  ; the  saint  afterwards  won  the 
crown  of  martyrdom  in  that  same  church,  and,  in  order  to  honour  her  memory,  God 
was  pleased  after  her  death  to  make  a spring  shoot  up  there,  which  cured  fevers  of 
all  kinds.  Molan.  in  SS,  Belg. 

6.  Dedication  of  Our  Lady  of  Snow,  in  Rome,  called  St.  Mary  Major,  formerly  of  the 
Cribj  because  Our  Saviour’s  crib  is  kept  there.  It  was  built  by  John  Patricius  and 
his  wife,  on  the  place  which  they  found  covered  with  snow,  on  the  5th  of  August  367, 
and  rebuilt  by  Sixtus  III.,  about  the  year  432.  Baron, ^ in  Not.  adann,  367. 

Dedication  of  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels,  in  Rome,  by  Pope ‘Pius  IV., 
A.  D.  1561.  This  church,  which  was  formerly  a part  of  the  baths  of  Dioclesian,  was 
erected  into  a cardinalate,  endowed  with  several  indulgences,  and  given  by  the  same 
pope  to  the  Carthusians.  Balingh.  in  Calend, 

Our  Lady  of  Protection,  in  the  Church  of  the  Bernardines,  Rue  St.  Honore,  Paris. 
It  was  so  named  by  the  Queen,  Ann  of  Austria,  a.  d.  1561,  in  gratitude  for  the  favours 
she  had  received  from  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  Du  Breuil,  Antig.y  1.  iii. 

6.  In  the  year  963,  Our  Lady  of  Chartres  ^v’as  entirely  burned,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Virgin’s  tunic,  which  is  still  kept  there.  Sebast,  Bouillard,  Parthen.^  c.  7. 

7.  Our  Lady  of  Schiedem,  in  Holland.  Clironicles  relate  that  a merchant  w’ho 
stole  this  image,  having  embarked  with  the  intention  of  selling  it  at  the  fair  of  Anvers, 
could  never  get  clear  of  the  port.  Frightened  by  this  prodigy,  he  replaced  the  stolen 
image,  which  was  solemnly  conveyed  to  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  where  St. 
Ludivine  pa.ssed  whole  nights  in  prayer.  Joan.  Bruchman.,  Minorita. 

8.  Our  Lady  of  La  Kuen,  near  Brussels.  This  church  was  built  by  order  of  Onr 
Lady,  who  is  said  to  have  marked  out  its  dimensions  with  a cord  which  is  still  shown. 
Auctar.  ad  Molan. 

9.  Our  Lady  of  H]gnies,  in  Brabant,  the  birth-place  of  Mary  of  (Eguies,  who 
visited  this  holy  image  barefoot,  once  a year,  in  the  depth  of  winter.  Jacob,  de 
Vilriaco.^  in  ejns  vita. 

10.  Institution  of  the  order  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  at  Barcelona,  a.  d.  1218. 
Sitrius,  in  vita  Sancti  Raimondi. 

11.  a.  d.  810,  the  Emperor  Nlcephorus  and  the  Empress  Irene  sent  to  Charle- 
magne two  of  the  Blessed  Virgin’s  robes  ; he  placed  them  in  his  church  of  Aix-la- 
Chapcilc,  from  which  Charles  the  Bald  took  one,  and  gave  it  to  the  cathedral  of  Char- 
tres. Locrius  Anaceph.,  p.  3. 

12.  Our  Lady  of  Kouen,  built  by  Robert,  Duke  of  JiTormaiidy.  Richard  the  First, 
King  of  England,  made  great  gjfts  to  this  church,  and  tlie  kings  of  France  endowed 
it  wdth  many  privileges.  Merula.j  Coymogr.,  part  II.,  1.  iii. 

13.  Death  of  Our  Lady  in  presence  of  all  tlic  Apostles,  except  ?>t.  Thomas.  Like 
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her  Divine  Son,  she  rose  from  the  dead  and  ascended  to  heaven  the  tliird  day  after  her 
death.  Suarez,  t.  ii.,  in  p.  Disp.  21  sect.,  in  fine, 

14.  Yigil  of  the  Assumption,  with  a fast,  mentioned  by  Nicholas  L,  who  was 
Pope  in  858.  It  is  said  that  on  this  day  the  angels  were  heard,  near  the  city  of 
Soissons,  singing  the  anthem  : Felix  namque  es,  sacra  Virgo  Maria,  et  omni  laude 
dignissima  quia  ex  te  ortus  est  Sol  justitice,  Ckristus  Deum  noster.  Thom.  Concep., 
1.  ii.,  part  7. 

15.  The  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  This  feast  was  instituted,  according  to 
St.  Bernard,  in  the  very,  times  of  the  Apostles.  St.  Bernard,  epist.  174. 

IG.  On  this  day  the  Virgin’s  sepulchre  was  opened,  and  as  a proof  that  Our  Lady 
bad  already  ascended  to  heaven,  there  was  seen  in  it  only  her  shroud,  which  shed  a 
delicious  perfume.  Sausscyus,  in  Martgrolog,  Gallic.,  die  Assumpt. 

17.  Philip  the  Fair  gained,  on  this  day,  a signal  victory  over  the  Flemings,  a.  d. 
1304,  after  commending  himself  to  Our  Lady  of  Chartres  ; in  gratitude  for  this 
favour,  he  gave  her  in  perpetuity  the  land  and  lordship  of  Barres,  together  with  a per- 
petual annuity,  and  all  the  accoutrements  which  he  wore  on  that  memorable  day. 
This  feast  is  celebrated,  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  in  Paris,  on  the  following  day, 
the  ISth,  and  has  a double  office.  Sehasl.  Eouillard,  chap.  6. 

18.  A.  D.  1022,  King  Robert  founded  a chapel  in  honour  of  Our  Lady  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  palace,  in  Paris,  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  Holy  Chapel.  Du 
B/enil,  Antiq.  de  Pari'f, 

19.  Our  Lady  of  Jerusalem,  near  Montecorvo,  in  Portugal.  There  is  here  a 
chapel  built  in  imitation  of  that  of  Jerusalem  ; it  is  said  that  the  Virgin  herself  gave 
the  plan.  Vasconcell.  hi  Descript,  regni  Lusit. 

20.  In  the  famous  church  of  the  Benedictines  of  Affighera,  in  Brabant,  there  is 
seen  an  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  whicli  is  said  to  have  spoken  to  St.  Bernard ; 
when  the  saint  saluted  her  wdth.  Salve,  Maria,  she  answered,  Salve,  Bernard,  Just, 
Lips:,  t.  ii.,  c.  4,  § 4. 

21.  In  the  year  1022  was  instituted  the  Order  of  the  Thirty  Knights  of  Our  Lady 
of  the  Star,  at  Paris,  by  King  Robert,  who  said  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  the  star 
of  his  kingdom.  A.  Favin,  Hist,  de  Navarre, 

‘ 22.  Octave  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  instituted  by  Pope  Leo  IV., 
A.  D.  847.  Jacob.  Boslus,  num.  2. 

23.  On  this  day,  in  the  year  1328,  Philip  of  Valois,  being  surrounded  by  the 
Flemings  near  Mount  Cassol,  had  recourse  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  who  immediately 
delivered  him  from  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed.  In  gratitude  for  this  ser- 
vice, on  entering  Paris  he  went  straiglit  to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  and,  going  in 
mounted  as  he  was,  he  rode  up  the  nave  till  he  came  in  front  of  tlic  crucifix,  where  ho 
laid  down  hi.s  arms.  The  picture  of  the  monarch  on  horseback  was  long  seen  in  this 
cliurch,  to  which  he  assigned  a pi^sion  of  an  hundred  livres,  to  be  paid  from  his  domain 
of  Gatinais.  Trip.  Cour.,  trait  4,  c.  7,  nomb.  7. 

24.  Dedication  of  Our  Lady  of  Benoistc-Vaux,  within  a league  of  Verdun, 
in  Lorraine.  In  this  chapel  there  is  an  image  of  the  Virgin  which  is  famous  for 
working  miracles  ; there  is  a also  miraculous  fountain,  the  water  of  which 
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cures  many  diseases.  Hist,  de  Notre  Djme  de  Benoiste-VaiiXf  chap.  L et  ix 

25.  Our  Lady  of  Rossano,  in  Calabria.  It  is  said  that  the  Saracens,  wishing  to 
surprise  the  town  of  Rossano,  and  having  already  planted  their  ladders  against  the 
walls,  were  repulsed  by  Our  Lady,  who  appeared  clothed  in  purple  with  a lighted 
taper  in  her  hand  ; this  apparition  frightened  them  so  that  they  fled  precipitately. 
Gabriel  de  Barry. 

26.  Our  Lady  of  the  Arbour,  at  Douai.-  It  is  on  record  that  when  some  children 

were  playing  disrespectfully  before  this  image,  it  made  a sign  of  displeasure  with  its 
hands.  Tiiis  miracle  induced  the  people  of  Douai  to  build  a chapel  for  it,  a.  d. 
1543.  BuzeUn^  in  Annal.  Gallo-Flandr,  ' 

27.  Our  Lady  of  Monstier,  eight  or  ten  leagues  from  Sisteron,  on  the  way  to  Mar- 
seilles. There  is  an  old  tradition  that  a nobleman  of  the  country,  being  made  prisoner 
by  the  Turks,  made  a vow  to  build  a chapel  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  if  she  would 
please  to  deliver  him.  The  Virgin  heard  his  prayer  ; an  angel  took  him  on  his  wing^ 
and  conveyed  him  to  his  home.  The  nobleman  erected  a magnificent  chapel  to  Our 
Lady,  where  many  miracles  were  wrought.  Ex  MS.  ea  de  re  conscript. 

28.  Our  Lady  of  Kiovia,  in  Poland,  metropolitan  of  Russia  ; there  is  in  this  church 
a large  alabaster  figure  of  the  Virgin,  which  spoke  to  St.  Hyacinth,  a.  d.  1241,  and 
told  him  not  to  abandon  it  to  the  enemy  who  was  besieging  the  city,  but  to  take  it 
with  him,  which  he  did  without  any  trouble,  the  image  having  lost  its  weight.  In 
vita  sancti  Hyacinthi. 

29.  Our  Lady  of  Clermont,  ten  leagues  from  Cracovia,  where  there  is  an  image 
made  by  St.  Luke,  and  sent  to  the  Empress  Pulcheria ; that  princess  placed  it  in 
the  church  of  Our  Lady  of  Guides,  in  Constantinople,  whence  it  was  taken  by  Leo, 
Duke  of  Russia  ; the  Duke  of  Opolia  wished  to  remove  it  to  his  duchy,  in  1380;  but 
when  it  reached  the  mountain  of  Clermont  it  became  so  heavy  that  it  could  be  carried 
no  farther  ; seeing  by  this  miracle  that  the  Virgin  had  chosen  that  mountain  for  a 
dwelUng  place,  a church  was  built  there  for  her.  Bzovius^  ad  ann.  1383. 

30.  Our  Lady  of  Carqucra,  on  the  river  Douro,  in  Portugal.  Egas  de  Monis 
guardian  of  King  Alphonso  I.,  had  that  young  prince  carried  to  this  tincient  church 
that  the  Virgin,  by  her  intercession,  might  straighten  his  feet,  which  was  immediately 
done.  Vasconcell.  in  Regih.  Luslt.  Anacephat.  1 et  2. 

31.  Dedication  of  Our  Lady  of  Founders,  in  Constantinople.  The  Empress  St. 
Pulcheria  had  this  church  built,  and  enriched  it  with  Our  Lady's  girdle.  A festival 
was  instituted  in  Constantinople  for  this  relic,  under  the  title  of  the  Deposition  of  Onr 
Lady’s  Girdle.  The  French  having  taken  the  city,  this  precious  treasure  was  taken 
by  Nivel  Ion,  Bishop  of  Soissons,  and  placed  in  the  famous  abbey  of  Our  Lady  with  a 
part  of  the  Virgin’s  veil.  Niceph.^  1.  iv.,  c.  8. 

SEPTEMBER. 

1.  On  the  first  Sunday  of  this  month  there  is  a festival  celebrated  in  the  church  of 
St.  Peter,  at  Louvain,  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  called  the  Collection  of  the  Feasts  of 
Our  Lady.  Molanus.^  ad  Usuard.  Martyroloj. 
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2.  Our  Lady  of  Helbron,  or  Nettles,  in  Franconia,  Germany.  This  image  began 
to  work  miracles  in  1441.  Trip,  Cowr.,  nomb.  t3. 

3.  Dedication  of  the  Abbey  of  Cornevillc  in  honour  of  the  Assumption  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  a.  d.  1147,  by  Hugh,  Archbishop  of  Rouen.  Gall,  Christ.^  t.  iv. 

4.  A,  D.  1419,  Our  Lady  of  Haut,  in  Hainaut,  restored  life  to  a girl  named  Jeanne 
Maillard,  who,  in  taking  water  from  a well,  fell  in  and  was  drawn  out  quite  dead  ; her 
mother  having  devoted  her  to  Our  Lady  of  Haut,  she  immediately  gave  signs  of  life. 
Just,  Lips,  de  Vlrginn,  llallens.,  c.  19. 

6.  Our  Lady  of  the  Woods,  near  Arras.  A horseman  having  a mind  to  make  a 
stable  of  this  chapel,  a.  d.  1478,  was  killed  on  the  spot  by  his  horse.  Trip,  Cour,^ 
nomb.  62. 

6.  Our  Lady  of  the  Fountain,  half  a league  from  Valenciennes.  Tradition  says 
that  the  Virgin  appeared  to  a certain  hermit  in  this  place  when  the  plague  was  ravag- 
ing the  city,  and  commanded  him  to  tell  the  inhabitants  that  they  should  fast  next  day 
and  spend  the  night  in  prayer.  That  being  done,  she  was  seen  coming  down  from 
heaven  and  encircling  the  w’hole  city  with  a cord;  this  cord  is  still  kept  at  Valen- 
ciennes. Ex  Ubello  de  ea  re  scrlpto, 

7.  Vigil  of  the  Nativity  of  Our  Lady,  instituted  by  Gregory  II.,  about  the  year 
722.  Balingh.  iti  Calend. 

8.  The  Nativity  of  Our  Lady,  which  happened,  according  to  Baronius,  in  the  year 
of  the  world  4007,  on  a Saturday,  about  the  dawn  of  day,  fifteen  years  before  the 
birth  of  Our  Saviour.  This  feast  was  instituted  on  the  8th  of  September  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Churches,  a.  d.  436,  according  to  the  same  writer,  and  in  France  by  St. 
Maurillus,  Bishop  of  Angers. 

Dedication  of  the  church  of  Our  Lady  of  Liesse,  in  the  diocese  of  Laon,  ten  leagues 
from  Rheims. 

Dedication  of  Our  Lady  of  Montserrat,  in  Catalonia. 

9.  Our  Lady  of  the  Pwy,  in  Velay.  St.  Georges,  who  was  the  first  bishop,  marked 
the  site  for  this  church,  which  was  not  built  till  about  the  year  221.  The  Virgin  her- 
self gave  it  in  charge  to  St.  Evodus,  or  Vosius,  seventh  bishop  of  the  same  place, 
whom  she  ordered  to  transfer  his  episcopal  see  to  Puy.  St.  Evodus  obeyed  the  Vir- 
gin; but  when  he  came  to  consecrate  his  new  church,  he  perceived  that  it  was  already 
consecrated  by  angels  ; the  doors  opened  of  themselves,  the  bells  rang  of  their  own 
accord,  the  tapers  were  burning,  and  the  holy  chrism,  which  the  angels  had  used,  ap- 
peared still  fresh  on  the  altar  and  on  the  walls.  Odo  Orlsseus^  de  Vlrg,  Aaiciens,^ 
1.  ii-,  c.  7,  8 et  9. 

10.  Our  Lady  of  Tru,  near  Cologne.  This  church  was  built,  under  Otho  I.,  by 
St.  Heribert,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  on  the  very  spot  where  idols  were  formerly 
worshipped. 

11.  Our  Lady  of  Hildesheira,  in  the  duchy  of  Brunswick,  in  Germany.  The  image 
here  venerated  is  the  same  which  Louis  the  Good  was  accustomed  to  wear  on  his  per- 
son. One  day  when  he  chanced  to  forget  it  in  a wood,  it  became  so  heavy  that  it  was 
impossible  to  move  it,  which  induced  the  king  to  build  a church  for  it  in  that  place. 
Trip,  Cbar.,  nomb.  75. 
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12.  Our  Lady  of  Healing,  in  Lower  Normandy.  Many  miraculous  cures  have  been 
effected  in  tliis  cliurch.  Ex  archiv,  hnjus  ecclcs. 

13.  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupa,  in  Spain.  This  image,  sent  by  Pope  Gregory  to  St. 
Leander,  Bishop  of  Seville,  was  concealed,  at  the  time  of  the  Moorish  invasion,  with 
the  body  of  St.  Fulgentius,  in  the  cave  of  Guadalupa,  where  it  remained  for  nearly 
six  hundred  years,  till  Our  Lady  revealed  it  to  a shepherd.  Joann,  Mariana^  1.  vi., 
de  Reh.  Hi  span. 

14.  Dedication  of  Our  Lady  of  Foutevrault,  in  Poitou,  by  Pope  Calixtus  IL,  a.  d 
1129.  Gal.  Christiana. 

15.  Octave  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Yirgin,  instituted  on  the  occasion  of 
some  difference  which  occurred  at  tlie  election  of  the  successor  of  Celestiiie  lY., 
through  the  intrigues  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  the  cardinals  had  recourse  to  Our 
Lady,  binding  themselves  by  vow  to  add  an  octave  to  the  feast  of  her  Nativity,  if  she 
w^ould  vouchsafe  to  give  them  a pope.  Innocent  I Y.  having  been  elected,  he  instituted 
this  octave,  a.  d.  1243,  the  first  year  of  bis  pontificate.  Arnoldus  Wionliis.^  1.  v., 
Ligni  vitce^  c.  22. 

16.  Our  Lady  of  Good  News,  at  Orleans,  built  by  King  Robert,  a.  d.  996,  on  the 
spot  where  he  received  the  glad  tidings  that  his  father,  Hugh  Capet,  had  escaped 
death.  Locrius,  Maricc  AiigustcB,  1.  iv.,  c.  62. 

17.  The  placing  of  the  image  of  Our  Lady  of  Puy,  in  Yelay.  The  holy  king  St. 
Louis  gave  this  image  to  the  church  of  Puy,  a.  d.  1254,  on  his  return  from  foreign  parts. 

18.  Our  Lady  of  Smclcem,  in  Flanders.  Chronicles  tell  that  certain  shepherds 
remarked  that  their  sheep  bent  the  knee  before  this  image.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  Baldwin,  surnamed  Fair-heard,  chose  this  place  as  the  site  for  a church,  in  gra- 
titude to  Our  Lady  for  having  cured  him  of  a malady  which  he  had  had  for  seven- 
teen years.  Trip.  Cour.,  nomb  63. 

19.  Our  Lady  of  Healing,  near  Mount  Leon,  in  Gascony.  Geoff rog,  Ifisf.  de  ^ 
Vierge  de  Guerison. 

20.  Our  Lady  of  the  Silver-Foot,  at  Toul,  in  Lorraine  ; where  there  is  an  image 
which,  according  to  an  ancient  tradition,  ai)prised  a certain  woman,  in  1284,  of 
treachery  meditated  against  the  city,  and  as  a sign,  the  image  extended  its  foot,  which 
was  changed  into  silver.  Trip.  Cour.,  nomb.  57. 

21.  Our  Lady  of  Pucha,  in  the  kingdom  of  Yalencia.  This  image  was  found  a.  d. 
1223,  by  means  of  seven  stars  shining  over  the  place,  whereupon  the  people  dug  into 
the  ground,  and  found  an  image  of  the  Yirgin.  Bernard.  Comes.,  Hist.  Hispan.,  I.  x. 

22.  The  name  of  Mary  given  to  Our  Lady,  by  her  mother,  St.  Ann.  Petrus  a Cas- 
tro,  Hist.  Virg.,  c.  2. 

23.  Our  Lady  of  Yalvancre,  in  Spain.  This  image  was  found  in  an  oak,  in  the  place 
now  occupied  by  the  magnificent  church  rebuilt  by  Alphonso  lY.,  King  of  Cuslile. 
Anton.  Yepez,  in  Chronic. 

24.  Our  Lady  of  Roc-Araadour,  or  Rochc-d’Amateur,  in  the  diocese  of  Calior-, 
Quercy.  This  pilgrimage  is  so  named  because  St.  Amateur,  vulgarly  called  St. 
Araant,  remained  some  time  on  this  rock,  which  became  famous  about  the  year  1140. 
Hugo  Farcitus,  de  Miracul.  B,  Virg.  Rupiramat. 
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25.  Oiir  Lady  of  Passer,  at  Pthodes.  This  image  being  often  removed  was  always 
found  again  in  the  same  place,  wliicli  caused  a cliurcli  to  be  built  there.  Trip.  Cour,^ 
noiub.  53. 

20.  Our  Lady  of  Victory,  at  Tournay.  The  inhabitants  carried  the  keys  of  the 
city  to  the  church  of  Our  Lady,  a.  d.  1340,  because  they  knew  that  it  was  only  the 
Queen  of  Heaven  W'ho  could  deliver  tliern  from  the  English,  who  were  forty  days  be- 
sieging the  city.  Xo  sooner  had  they  manifested  this  conndence  in  the  Blessed  Virgin 
than  the  siege  was  raised;  the  inhabitants  at  the  time  had  scarcely  three  days’  provi- 
sions. Ex  Archiv.  Tornacens. 

21.  Our  Lady  of  Happy  Meeting,  half  a league  from  Agdo.  This  clay  image  was 
discovered  miraculously,  a.  d.  1523.  Trip.  Cour.^  nomb.  34. 

2S.  Our  Lady  of  Cambron,  of  the  Order  of  Citeaux,  near  Mons,  in  Hainaut.  It 
is  said  that  this  image,  being  struck  by  a ruCQan,  shed  blood  profusely.  Hht.  Cam- 
heron. j edita  Duaci^  ann.  1602.  r 

29.  Our  Lady  of  Tongres,  in  the  diocese  of  Cambrai.  This  image  w'as  taken  in 
1081  to  a garden,  where  the  Bishop  of  Cambrai  had  a church  built.  Trijy.  Cour.^ 
nomb.  1602. 

30.  Our  Lady  of  Beaumont,  in  Lorraine,  between  Domreiny  and  Vaucouleur. 
Joan  of  Arc  often  retired  to  this  church  to  recommend  the  affairs  of  France  to  the 
Queen  of  heaven  and  earth,  wdio  ordered  her  to  take  up  arms  to  deliver  that  king- 
dom. Trip  Cour.^  traito  3,  chap.  7. 

OCTOBER. 

1.  Foundation  of  Crown  Abbey,*  of  the  Augustinian  Order,  in  the  diocese  of 
Angoulome,  under  the  title  of  Our  Lady,  by  Lambert,  w’ho  was  its  first  abbot,  a.  d. 
1122.  Gallia  Chriedana,  t.  iv. 

2.  Our  Lady  of  the  Assumption,  in  Naples  ; built  by  the  regular  canonesses  of  St. 
Augustine,  in  gratitude  for  the  Mother  of  God  having  wmrned  them  to  leave  a house 
wliich  fell  immediately  after  they  had  quitted  it.  Trip  Cour.,  nomb.  42. 

3.  Our  Lady  of  the  Place,  in  Rome.  This  imago  having  fallen  into  a well  near  the 
house  of  the  Cardinal  Ca})oci,  d.  1250,  the  water  rose  miraculously,  and  cast  out 
the  image,  wliich  the  cardinal  then  placed  in  his  chapel.  But  Pope  Innocent  IV.  ob- 
liged him  to  build  another  on  the  spot  where  the  miracle  took  place.  This  chapel 
being  given  to  the  Servites,  they  built  a handsome  church,  inclosing  the  \Yell  within  its 
W'alls.  Trip.  Cour..,  nomb.  100. 

4.  Our  Lady  of  Vaussivi^res,  in  the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  near  Mount  d’Or, 
where  there  was  an  image  which  was  miraculously  saved  from  the  general  w’reck  when 
the  English  ravaged  Vaussivicrcs  about  the  year  1374.  This  image  being  removed  to 
the  church  of  Besse,  w'as  found  again  in  its  former  place.  Euchine,  cliap.  9. 

5.  Our  Lady  of  Buch,  in  the  Pine  Mountains,f  in  Guienne.  The  sea  threw  this 


* Abhaye  dc  la  Couronne. 
Montngnes  des  Pius. 
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image  on  shore,  whilst  St.  Thomas,  the  Franciscan,  was  praying  for  two  Tesscls  which 
he  saw  in  danger  of  perishing.  He  received  the  image  wdth  respect,  and  enshrined  it 
in  that  place,  in  a little  chapel  built  for  it.  Florimond  Raxjmon^  Hut.  des  Heres.,  L i. 

St.  Mary  of  Jersey,  consecrated  a.  d.  1320,  on  one  of  the  Channel  Islands.  Char- 
trier  de  Coiitances^  dit  le  Livre-Noir.  (The  Black  Book.) 

6.  Our  Lady  of  La  Plebc,  in  the  marsh  of  Venice,  built  a.  d.  1480. 

7.  Feast  of  the  Rosary,  instituted  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  a.  d.  1573,  after  the  ' 
famous  victory  of  Lepanto,  obtained  by  the  Christians  over  the  Turks.  Joseph 
Stephan. j Tract,  de  indalg.  Rosarii. 

8.  Our  Lady  of  Gifts,  at  Avignon.  Tradition  assigns  the  foundation  of  this  church 

to  St.  Martha,  and  adds  that  it  was  consecrated  by  Our  Lord  himself.  Being 
sacked  by  the  Saracens,  it  was  repaired  by  the  Emp'eror  Charlemagne.  Trip.  Cour., 
nomb.  40.  , 

9.  A.  D..723,  on  the  night  of  that  day  on  which  the  Prince  of  the  Saracens  had  St. 
John  Damascene’s  hand  unjustly  cut  off.  Our  Lady  miraculously  united  the  severed 
hand  to  the  wrist,  that  faithful  servant  having  begged  her  to  do  so,  that  he  miglit  con- 
tinue to  write  in  favour  of  sacred  images.  Joan.  Patriarch.  Jerosolwiit.^in  vita  sancti 
Joann.  Damasc.  apud  Suriiim. 

10.  Our  Lady  of  the  Cloister,  at  Besan9on.  Our  Lady’s  image,  placed  in  the  clois- 
ter of  the  Magdalen,  was  preserved  from  a fire,  a.  d.  1G24,  although  the  niche  inwhiib 
it  stood  w as  reduced  to  ashes.  Trijh  Cour.,  nomb.  58. 

11.  Our  Lady  the  White,  in  the  church  of  the  Bcrnardine  monastery,  at  Ouvillc,  i 
district  of  Caux.  This  image  is  much  honoured  in  that  country.  Hx  Archiv.  hujus  , 
Monast, 

12.  Our  Lady  of  Faith,  in  the  district  of  Liege.  This  image  was  found,  a.  d.  1600, 

by  a carpenter  named  Gillcs  de  Wanlin,  who,  cutting  down  a tree  for  the  purpose  of  ' 
making  a boat,  found  in  it,  behind  an  iron  grating,  an  image  of  Our  Lady,  made  of 
whitish  clay,  and  about  a foot  in  height.  It  was  removed  to  another  oak,  and  tlicncc 
again  to  a church  built  on  the  spot  where  the  former  tree  had  stood.  Trip.  Cour., 
nomb.  GO. 

13.  Dedication  of  Clairvaux,  in  the  diocese  of  Langres,  in  honour  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  St.  Bernard  was  the  first  abbot  of  this  famous  monastery,  were  he  died  in 
1153,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years.  Alphonso  I.,  King  of  Portugal,  in  1142,  bound 
himself  and  his  successors  to  pay  a tribute  of  50  maravedis  every  year  to  Our  Lady 
of  Clairvaux.  Chronic.  Cuter  dam. 

14.  Our  Lady  of  La  Roche tte,  near  Geneva.  A shepherd  having  approached  a 
bush  w’hcre  he  heard  a plaintive  voice,  found  in  it  an  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
which  caused  a church  to  be  built  there.  Astolph.  Hist,  univers.  B.  Mar  ice  Viry. 

15.  Dedication  of  Our  Lady  of  Terouenne,  a.  d.  1133,  by  Milon,  its  thirtieth  bishop. 

Jacob  Meyerus^  1.  ii.,  Annal.  Flandriae.  i 

16.  Dedication  of  Our  Lady  of  Milan  by  Pope  Martin  V.,  a.  d.  1417.  This  church 
was  built  in  1388  by  John  Gabas,  Duke  of  Milan.  Philip.  Bergom.,  1.  iv.,  SupUc. 
ann.  1388. 

17.  Dedication  of  the  Grotto  of  Our  Lady  of  Chartres,  by  St.  Poiitian,  a.  d.  40.— 
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Dedication  of  the  church  of  Citeaux,  in  the  diocese  of  Chalons,  under  the  invocation 

Our  Lady.  SebasL  Eouillard,  c.  4,  n.  4. 

IS.  Dedication  of  Our  Lady  of  Rheims,  built  by  St.  Nicaisc,  archbishop  of  that 
fity,  A.  D.  405.  This  church  being  ruined,  was  rebuilt  by  Ebon  and  Hincmar.  It 
was  finished  in  845.  ModoarduSj  1.  i.,  ch.  6. 

19.  Dedication  of  the  abbey  of  Royaumont,  under  the  title  of  the  Holy  Cross  and 
Our  Lady,  by  John,  archbishop  of  Mitylcne,  a.  d.  1235.  This  monastery  was  founded 
by  St.  Louis,  in  the  year  1227.  GaL  Christ,  t.  iv. 

20.  Dedication  of  the  church  of  Pontigny,  four  leagues  from  Auxerre,  under  the 
title  of  Our  Lady.  This  abbey  was  founded  in  1114  by  Thibaud,  Count  of  Cham- 
pagne. Angel,  Mauriq, 

21.  Our  Lady  of  Talan,  near  Dijon.  Ex  monumentis  Divion. 

22.  Our  Lady  of  the  Vault,  half  a league  from  Grand  Cairo.  'iVadition  has  it  that 
the  Blessed  Virgin  remained  some  years  in  this  subte:  i-^iuean  chapel.  Trip.  Cour., 
nomb.  9. 

23.  Our  Lady  of  Comfort,  near  Ilonfleur.  This  chapel  is  much  frequented.  Two 
children  were  in  it  restored  to  life,  in  memory  of  which  their  images  arc  there  in  silver. 
Ex  archiv.  hitjiis  loci. 

24.  Our  Lady  of  Hermits,  in  Switzerland,  where  there  was  formerly  a little  hermit- 
age in  the  midst  of  the  woods,  occu})icd  by  St.  Meinrud,  till  the. Emperor  Otho  built 
a church  there,  according  to  an  order  which  he  had  received  from  heaven.  This  church 
contains  a little  Lady-chapel,  consecrated,  it  is  said,  in  1418  by  Our  Lord  himself,  ac- 
companied by  angels  and  saints,  who  performed  the  functions  of  the  ordinary  officers 
of  the  church,  in  presence  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Trip.  Cour.,  nomb.  84. 

25.  Dedication  of  Our  Lady  of  Toledo,  in  Spain,  about  the  year  1075,  by  Bernard, 
h?chbishop  of  that  city.  This  cathedral  has  a revenue  of  more  than  300,000  livres. 
Joann.  Mariana,  1.  ix.,  ch.  18. 

26.  Dedication  of  Our  Lady  of  Victory,  near  Senlis,  a.  d.  1225,  by  Guarin,  bishop 
of  Senlis  and  Chancellor  of  France.  This  Abbey  was  built  by  Philip  Augustus,  in 
gratitude  for  the  victory  which  he  gained  at  Bouvines,  over  the  Emperor  Otho,  a.  d. 
1214.  Carta  Tabular,  de  Victoria. 

27.  Our  Lady  of  La  Basilla,  in  Lombardy,  beyond  the  Po.  This  church  was  built 
by  the  express  command  of  Our  Lady.  Albert.  Lcaiulcr,  in  descriptione  Italics. 

28.  Our  Lady  of  Yivonne,  in  Savoy,  where  there  is  an  image  which  was  miraculously 
found  by  a labourer.  This  statue,  having  been  thrice  removed  to  the  village  church, 
always  returned  to  its  original  place  ; a church  was  consequently  built  there,  and  given 
to  the  Carmelites.  Astolphus,  in  Ilistor,  uni  vers,  imetg,  B.  Virg. 

29.  Our  Lady  of  Orope,  near  Bielle,  in  Savoy.  Tliis  image,  made  of  cedar  wood, 
and  about  six  feet  high,  is  in  a chapel  built  by  St.  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Verceil,  about 
the  year  380  ; the  saint  often  retired  thither  during  the  troubles  of  the  Arians.  Trip. 
Cour.,  nomb.  112. 

30.  Our  Lady  of  Mondevi,  at  Vic,  in  Piedmont,  where  there  is  an  image  painted  by 
a tiler  on  a pillar  of  briclc  built  by  him  for  that  purpose.  This  pillar  has  been  sur- 
rounded by  a church,  There  numberless  miracles  are  wrought.  Hist,  de  Mondevi,  c.  2. 
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31.  Ill  tlic  year  1116,  a choir  boy  having  fallen  into  the  well  of  Saint  Fort,  wbirh 
is  in  the  church  of  Chartres,  was  saved  by  Our  Lady.  All  the  time  that  he  was  in  the 
well,  he  heard  the  angels  answering  the  public  prayers  recited  in  the  church  ; this 
gave  rise  to  that  custom  in  the  church  of  Chartres,  of  the  choir  never  singing  the  res- 
ponse to  the  Dominus  Vobiscurn^  chanted  at  high  mass  and  in  the  canonical  hours. 
Sebast.  Roxullard.  Parthen.^  c.  G,  nomb.  14. 

NOYEMBER. 

1.  The  Feast  of  All  Saints,  instituted  at  Romo,  in  honour  of  Our  Lady  and  all  the 
Saints,  by  Pope  Boniface  lY.,  about  the  year  608,  and  afterwards  in  all  the  churches 
in  Christendom,  by  Pope  Gregory  1 Y.,  about  the  year  829,  at  the  request  of  Louis  tlie 
Good,  who  issued  a proclamation  commanding  it  to  be  observed  throughout  all  his 
dominions.  Baron,  ad  Marti/rolorj.  Roman. 

2.  Our  Lady  of  Emmimont,  near  Abbeville.  This  church  is  much  frequented  by 
pilgrims.  Antiq.  d'Abbev.j  1.  i. 

3.  Our  Lady  of  Rennes,  in  Bretagne.  The  English  having  undermined  the  town  to 
blow  it  up,  it  is  said  that  the  tapers  in  this  chapel  were  miraculously  lighted,  the  bcdls 
rang  of  their  own  accord,  and  the  image  of  the  Blessed  Yirgiii  was  seen  to  extend  its 
arm  towards  the  middle  of  the  church,  where  the  train  was  laid;  the  danger  was  thus 
discovered,  and  measures  successfully  taken  to  avert  it.  Trip.  Cour.^  tract  3,  c.  T et  S. 

4.  Our  Lady  of  Port  Louis,  in  Milan.  Tradition  tells  that  this  image  one  day  re- 
ceived the  homage  of  two  angels,  who  were  seen  by  several  persons  bending  the  knee 
before  it.  Astolphus^  ex  hist,  vnieers,  iniag.  B.  Virg, 

5.  Our  Lady  of  Damietta,  in  Egypt.  This  church  was  consecrated  in  lionour  of  the 
Blessed  Yirgin,  a.  d.  1220,  by  Pelagius,  the  Apostolic  legate.  AEmiUm^  in  Philippo. 

6.  Our  Lady  of  Yallleuric,  seven  leagues  from  Lyon.  This  church  is  so  called 
because  the  image  of  the  Yirgin  over  the  high  altar  w’as  found  by  shepherds  in  some 
broom  which  was  in  full  blossom,  though  the  season  was  mid-winter.  Trip.  Cour., 
nomb.  47. 

7.  Our  Lady  of  the  Pond,  near  Dijon.  This  image,  of  baked  clay,  was  discovered 
in  1531,  by  means  of  an  ox  wdiich  always  stopped  at  that  spot,  and  although  he  kept 
grazing  there  continually,  the  grass  grew  thicker  and  thicker  every  day.  Trij).  Cour.^ 
nomb.  42. 

8.  Our  Lady  of  Fair-Fountain,  in  the  diocese  of  La  Rochelle.  This  imago  has  been 
honoured  from  time  immemorial.  Ex  archiv.  Juijus  Abbatcc. 

9.  Our  Lady  of  Good  Air,  in  Perche,  near  Roumalard.  This  church  is  much  fre- 
quented by  persons  in  afiliction.  Trip.  Cour.,  nomb.  52. 

10.  A.  1).  1 552,  Our  Lady  of  Loretto  cured  a Turkish  pacha  of  an  incurable  disease; 
he  had  been  persuaded  by  one  of  his  slaves,  who  was  a Christian,  to  have  recourse  to 
the  Blessed  Yirgin;  the  infidel  believed  him,  and  promised  to  set  him  free  if  Our  Lady 
cured  him..  Having  recovered  his  health,  he  sent  many  presents  to  the  Church  of  Our 
Lady  of  Loretto,  and,  amongst  others,  his  bow  and  quiver.  Turscl.^  Hist.  Lnuret , 

1.  iii.,  c.  18. 
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11.  On  this  clay,  about  the  year  154G,  the  Portuguese  gained  a groat  victory  over 

tlie  inGdels,  who  were  before  the  Castle  of  Die,  in  the  East  Indies,  for  seven  months,  j 

and  would  have  taken  it  if  Our  Lady  had  not  appeared  on  the  walls  ; this  apparition  | 

so  terrified  the  enemy  that  the  siege  was  immediately  raised.  Ballngh.  in  CoJend, 

12.  Our  Lady  of  the  Tower,  in  Fribourg,  built  in  a heretic  country,  on  the  very  | 

spot  where  an  image  of  Our  Lady  was  found.  Trip,  Coiir.,  nomb.  85.  | 

13.  Dedication  of  the  Abbey  of  Bee,  in  Normandy,  a.  d.  1077,  by  Lanfranc,  Arch-  | 

bishop  of  Canterbury.  This  Benedictine  abbey  was  founded  about  the  year  1045,  by 
Ilcriuin,  who  was  its  first  abbot.  Guillebn,  Gemiticensis^  1.  vi.,  de  due.  Norman.^  cap.  9. 

14.  Our  Lady  of  the  Grotto,  in  the  diocese  of  Lamego,  in  Portugal.  This  chapel 
was  hollowed  in  the  rock,  on  the  spot  where  an  image  of  the  Virgin  was  found.  Vas- 
concell.,  in  descript,  rer/ni  Lusiian. 

15.  Our  Lady  of  Pignerol,  built  in  honour  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin, about  the  year  1098,  by  Adelaide,  Countess  of  Savoy.  Bj;  archiv.  hijus  loci. 

16.  Our  Lady  of  Chieves,  in  Hainault,  where,  in  1130,  the  lady  of  the  place,  named 
Ida,  built  a chapel  near  a fountain  where  an  image  of  Our  Lady  was  found;  many  ^ 
miracles  have  since  been  wrought  there.  Trip.  Cour.,  nomb.  62. 

17.  Institution  of  the  Confraternity  of  Our  Lady  of  Sion,  at  Nancy,  in  Lorraine, 

A.  D.  1393,  by  Ferri  de  Lorraine,  Count  of  Vaudemont.  Trip.  Cour.^  nomb.  66. 

18.  Our  Lady  of  Bourdieux,  near  Bourges.  This  Benedictine  abbey  was  built,  in 
928,  by  Ebbon,  Lord  of  Berry.  Bzovius^  ad  ann.  928. 

19.  Our  Lady  of  Good  News,  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Victor,  which  Mary  de  Medici 

visited  every  Saturday.  The  abbey  was  founded  in  1113  by  Louis  the  Fat.  Ex 
archiv.  S.  Vic  tor  is  Parisiensis.  , 

20.  Our  Lady  of  Guard,  near  Bologna,  in  Italy.  This  image  was  in  the  church  of 
St.  Sophia,  in  Constantinople,  wdth ’the  inscription:  “This  picture,  painted  by  St. 
Luke,  is  to  be  taken  to  Mount  Guard,  and  placed  over  the  altar  of  the  chiirch.^^  A 
Greek  monk  set  out  for  Italy  towards  the  year  433,  with  the  image  entrusted  to  him, 
and  placed  it  on  Mount  Guard.  Bzovius,  ad  ann.  1433,  n.  379. 

21.  The  Presentation  of  Our  Lady.  This  feast  w'as  instituted,  in  the  Greek  Church, 
more  than  nine  hundred  years  ago,  since  St.  Germanus,  who  held  the  see  of  Constan- 
tinople, in  715,  composed  a sermon  on  it.*  Baron,  in  JVotis  ad  Martijrolog. 

22.  Institution  of  the  Confraternity  of  the  Presentation  of  Our  Lady,  at  St.  Omer, 

A.  D.  1481.  Adalardus  Tassartyin  Chronic.y  ad  anin.  1481. 

23.  Our  Lady  of  the  Vault,  near  the  town  of  St.  Anastasia,  in  the  neighbourliood 
of  Florence.  Trip.  Cour.y  nomb.  102. 

24.  A.  D.  1535,  Our  Lady  of  Montserrat  restored  speech  to  a Savoyard  wlio  had 
been  dumb.  Hist.  Montiss. 

25.  Our  Lady  of  the  Rock,  in  the  territory  of  Fiezoli,  in  Tuscany.  This  image  is 
placed  in  a rock,  where  two  shepherds  once  retired  to  pray,  wdien  Our  Lady  com- 
manded them  to  build  her  a church  in  that  place.  Archangel.  Janimy  in  Annal.  PP. 
Servitarinn. 


• It  will  be  remembered  that  this  Calendar  was  drawn  up  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
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26.  Oiir  Lady  of  the  Mountains,  between  Mount  Esquilin  and  Mount  Vimliial,  in 
Italy.  This  image  was  miraculously  found,  a.  d.  1500.  Trip  Cour.,  iiomb.  99. 

2T.  Dedication  of  the  town  of  Lesina,  in  the  Carapagna  of  Rome.  This  town  was 
given  to  Our  Lady,  .v  d.  1400,  by  Margaret,  Queen  of  Poland,  and  mother  of  Ladislas. 
JSzovius,  1.  ix.,  de  Spn.  cedes, 

28.  Our  Lady  of  Walsingham,  in  England,  much  honoured  by  Edward  I.,  who, 
playing  one  day  at  chequers,  instinctively  rose  from  his  seat,  and  at  the  same  moment 
a large  stone  fell  from  the  roof  of  the  vault  on  the  scat  which  he  had  occupied.  Ever 
after,  he  had  a particular  devotion  for  Our  Lady  of  Walsingham.  Thomas  Wahinph. 
in  Hist.  Ang.  in  Ed.  I. 

29.  Our  Lady  of  the  Crown,  at  Palermo,  «o  named  because  it  was  there  the  kings 
of  Sicily  received  the  royal  crown,  as  holding  it  from  the  Mother  of  God,  and  being 
only  to  wear  it  for  her.  Thom.  Fazellus^  1.  viii.,  prlorls  decad.  de  reh.  Siulis. 

30.  Our  Lady  of  Genesta,  on  the  coast  of  Genoa,  in  Italy.  A poor  woman,  named 
Petruccia,  undertook  to  build  this  church,  which  appeared  utterly  impossible;  she, 
nevertheless,  laid  the  first  stone,  saying  she  was  sure  she  should  not  die  till  Our  Lady 
and  St.  Augustine  had  finished  the  work.  The  result  was,  that  in  a little  time  after 
the  church  was  found  miraculously  finished.  Signlnus,  in  Chronic, 


DECEMBER. 

1.  Our  Lady  of  Ratisbon,  in  Bavaria,  founded  by  Duke  Theodore,  after  being 
baptized  by  St.  Rupert,  Bishop  of 'Salisbury,  and  apostle  of  Bavaria;  the  same  saint 
subsequently  consecrated  this  church.  Canislns,  1.  v.,  de  B.  Virg.^  cap.  25. 

2.  Our  Lady  of  Didynia,  iu  Cappadocia,  before  which  St.  Basil  besought  the  Blessed 
Virgin  to  remedy  the  disorders  caused  by  Julian  the  Apostate;  he  was  favoured  there 
with  a vision  foreshowing  the  emperors  death.  Baronins^  ad  ann.  303. 

3.  Our  Lady  of  Filermo,  near  Malta.  This  image  remaining  amongst  the  ruins  of 
the  church  of  St.  Mark,  of  Rhodes,  was  removed  to  St.  Catherine’s  Church,  and,  at 
length,  the  knights  having  quitted  Rhodes,  it  was  placed  in  the  church  of  St.  Law- 
rence. This  church  was  afterwards  entirely  burned,  but  the  image  remained  uninjured. 
Trip.  Cour.^  nomb.  91, 

4.  Our  Lady  of  the  Chapel,  at  Abbeville.  This  cluirch  was  built  about  the  year 
1400,  on  a little  hill  where  idols  were  formerly  worshipped.  Antiq.  d'Abhev.^  I.  i. 

5.  In  the  year  1584  was  instituted  the  first  congregation  of  Our  Lady  in  the  Jesuit 
College  iu  Rome,  and  hence  the  company’s  pious  custom  of  establishing  it  in  all  their 
houses.  Baiingh.  in  Culend. 

6.  Our  Lady  of  Fourviere,  at  Lyon,  famous  for  miracles,  and  for  the  extraordinary 
concourse  of  people  who  go  there  from  the  city,  es[)ecially  on  Saturdays. 

L On  this  day,  being  a Sunday,  in  the  year  1550,  the  canons  of  Our  Lady  of  Paris, 
walking  in  procession  before  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  which  stands  near  the  door  of 
the  choir,  a Lorraine  heretic,  forcing  his  way  through  the  crowd  sword  in  hand, 
attempted  to  strike  the  image;  he  was  prevented  by  the  assistants,  and  on  the  follow- 
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lowing  Thursday  he  was  executed  in  front  of  Xotre  Darae.  Du  Breuil^  Antiq,  de 
Paris,  1.  i. 

8.  The  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  This  feast  commence'd  in  the  East  about 
the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  for  St.  John  Damascene,  wdio  lived  in  721,  makes 
mention  of  it.  It  was- instituted  in  England,  a.  d.  1100,  by  St.  Anselm,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  then  in  the  diocese  of  Lyon,  a.  d.  1145,  and  finally  Sixtus  lY.  decreed, 
A.  D.  1570,  that  it  should  be  celebrated  throughout  Christendom.  Joann,  Molan.^  in 
uiiino/.  i.,  ad  Usuard, 

9.  Our  Lady  of  the  Conception,  in  Naples  ; so  named  because  in  1618,  the  Viceroy, 
will)  all  his  court  and  tlie  Neapolitan  militia,  made  a vow  in  the  church  of  Our  Lady 
the  Great,  to  adopt  and  defend  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
Trip.  Conr.,  nomb.  43. 

10.  Institution  of  the  nuns  of  the  Conception  of  Our  Lady,  by  Beatrice  de  Sylva, 
to  w!:oin  Our  Lady  is  said  to  have  appeared  in  1484,  clothed  in  white,  with  a scapular 
of  the  same  colour,  and  a blue  mantle.  Beatrice,  sister  of  the  blessed  Amadeus,  took 
this  costiiinc  for  the  habit  of  her  order,  aj^proved  by  Innocent  VIII.,  according  to  the 
Cistercian  rule.  Vasconcell.  in  descript.  regni  Liisit. 

11.  Our  Lady  of  Angels,  in  the  forest  of  Livry,  four  leagues  from  Paris.  Three 
Anjou  merchants  having  been  abu.sed  in  this  forest,  a.  d.  1212,  by  robbers  who  left 
them  fastened  to  trees,  so  that  tiiey  might  starve  to  death,  had  recourse  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  who  immediately  sent  three  angels  to  liberate  them.  In  the  course  of  time 
several  other  miracles  were  wrought  there,  which  made  the  chapel  very  famous.  Des 
registres  de  V Ahhaije  de  Livry. 

12.  Our  Lady  of  Good  News,  at  Abbeville.  This  little  chapel,  in  St.  Peter’s 
priory,  has  always  been  much  frequented.  Antiq.  d' Abiev. 

13.  Our  Lady  of  the  Holy  Chapel,  in  Paris.  This  image,  under  the  portal  of  the 
lower  Holy  Chapel,  has  wrought  many  miracles. 

14.  Our  Lady  of  Albe  la  Royale,  in  Hungary,  was  built  by  St.  Stephen,  King  of 
Hungary,  who  gave  his  kingdom  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Joann.  Bonifacius^  Hist. 
Virg.,  1.  ii.,  c.  1. 

15.  Octave  of  the  Conception  of  Our  Lady,  instituted  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  BuU 
larium, 

16.  Institution  of  the  famous  confraternity  of  Our  Lady  of  Deliverance,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Etienne  des  Gros,  in  Paris,  about  the  year  1533,  to  which  Gregory  XIII. 
granted  great  indulgences,  a.  d.  1518. 

17.  Cathedral  church  of  Our  Lady  of  Amiens.  The  first  bishop  of  this  church 
was  St.  Firmin,  who  received  the  crown  of  martyrdom  during  the  persecution  under 
Dioclesian.  There  is  in  this  church  a portion  of  the  head  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
brought  from  Constantinople  by  a traveller  named  Galon,  a.  d.  1205.  Loerms,  Maria: 
Avguskr:,  1.  iv.,  c.  59. 

18.  Dedication  of  Our  Lady  of  Marseilles,  by  St.  Lazarus,  in  presence  of  his  two 
sisters,  iMary  Magdalen  and  Martha,  and  three  holy  prelates,  Maximus,  Trophimus, 
and  Eutropus.  Canisins,  I.  v..  Moral. 

19.  In  the  year  657,  while  St.  Ildefonso,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  w’as  saying  matins. 
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Our  Lady,  it  is  said,  appeared  to  liim,  accompanied  by  a vast  number  of  blessed  spirits, 
holding  in  her  hand  the  book  lie  had  composed  in  her  honour.  She  thanked  him  for  it, 
and,  in  gratitude,  gave  him  a white  chasuble.  This  celestial  present  is  still  j^rcserved 
at  Oviedo,  where  Alphonso  the  Chaste,  King  of  Castile,  had  it  solemnly  removed  to 
the  church  of  St.  Saviour,  which  he  had  built.  Baron,  ad  ann.  Got. 

Our  Lady  of  Etalem,  in  Bavaria,  built  by  the  Emperor  Louis  lY.  Albert.  Kraut- 
ziusj  1.  i.,  Metro2)oL 

20.  The  Abbey  of  Our  Lady  of  Moleme,  order  of  St.  Benedict,  in  the  diocese  of 
Langres,  Avas  founded  on  this  day,  a.  d.  1075,  by  St.  Bobert,  Avho  Avas  its  abbot. 
Gallia  Christ.^  t.  iv. 

21.  Foundation  of  St.  Acheul,  near  Amiens,  under  the  title  of  Our  Lady,  by  St. 
Firmin,  first  bishop  of  that  city.  Ex  archiv.  S.  AckioU. 

22.  Our  Lady  of  Chartres,  in  Beauce.  This  church,  which  Avas  built  in  the  times 
of  the  Apostles,  after  being  several  times  destroyed,  was  put  in  its  present  state  by 
St.  Fulbert,  fifty-fifth  bishop  of  Chartres.  Sebast.  RouiUard^  Parthen..  c.  5. 

23.  Our  Lady  of  Ardillicrs,  at  Saumur,  in  Anjou.  The  name  of  this  cliurch  is 
illustrious  all  over  France,  because  of  the  vast  concourse  of  people  drawn  thither  by 
a miraculous  fountain  which  cured  many  diseases.  The  image  represents  Our  Lady 
of  Pity,  holding  in  her  arms  her  dead  son,  whose  head  is  supported  by  an  angel.  Lo- 
criiiSj  3farice  Aur/ustcc,  1.  iv.,  ch.  60. 

24.  Celebration  of  the  Chaste  Nuptials  of  Our  Ijady  and  St.  Joseph,  long  solem- 
nized as  a festival  in  Sens,  and  scA^eral  other  churches  of  France.  Sausscf/us,  in  Afar^ 
tyrol.  Gallic, 

25.  On  this  day,  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  the  Blessed  Yirgin  brought  forth  the 
Saviour  of  the  Avorld,  in  the  stable  of  Bethlehem,  where  a fountain  sprang  up  miracu- 
lously on  the  same  day.  Baron.,  in  Apparat,  ad  Annal. 

26.  Institution  of  the  Confraternity  of  the  Conception  of  Our  Lady,  at  the  Augus- 
tines  of  the  grand  convent,  in  Paris,  a.  d.  1443,  to  Avhich  many  indulgences  were  sul> 
sccpiently  granted  by  Innocent  III.  Du  Breuil,  Anliq.,  1.  ii. 

27.  Institution  of  the  order  of  the  Knights  of  Our  Lady,  a.  dM370,  by  Louis  II., 
Duke  of  Bourbon.  Andr.  Favin,  1.  viii.,  Hist,  de  Kavarre,  ct  1.  iii.,  du  Theatre  PHon- 
neur, 

28.  Our  Lady  of  Poutoise,  seven  leagues  from  Paris.  This  image,  standing  in  the 
portal  of  the  suburban  church  of  that  city,  on  the  road  to  Rouen,  is  famous  for  the 
miracles  wrought  therein.  Ex  archiv,  hvjus  ecclcs, 

29.  Our  Lady  of  Spire,  in  Germany.  St.  Bernard,  entering  this  church  onthe29tli 
of  December,  1146,  was  honourably  received  by  the  canons,  who  conducted  him  to  the 
choir,  singing  the  anthem.  Salve,  Reybia  ; the  anthem  finished,  St.  Bernard  saluted 
the  image  of  the  Yirgin  in  these  terms: — 0 elemens,  0 pia,  0 dulcis  Virgo  Afaria, 
and  it  is  said  to  have  answered  : Salve,  Bernarde.  The  words  of  the  saint  to  the 
imago  are  engraved  in  a circle  on  the  pavement  of  the  church,  on  the  spot  Avherc  ho 
pronounced  them,  and  subsecpiently  the  Salve,  Regina  was  added  ; this  anthem  AA-as 
composed  in  1040,  by  Ilerraan,  surnamed  Contract,  a Benedictine  monk.  Angel. 
Manrique,  Annal.  Cist.,  ad  ann.  1146,  c.  10,'&c. 
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00.  St.  ^lary  of  Boulogne,  in  Picardy.  This  eliurcli  was  founded  by  the  monks  of 
St.  Angnstino,  a.  d.  IloO  ; it  was  destroyed  by  irenry  YIIL,  King  of  England,  a.  d. 
141-1,  secularized  and  made  a cathedral,  1550,  aecoruijig  to  Locrius.  Gall  Christ.,  t.iv. 

01.  About  a hundred  years  before  the  birtli  of  Our  Saviour,  the  image  of  Our  Lady 
of  Chartres,  consecrated  by  tlic  Druids  to  the  Virgin  ivho  was  to  bring  forth,  restored 
to  life  tlic  son  of  Geoffrey,  king  or  prince  of  Montlliery,  wlio,  having  fallen  into  a well, 
was  found  dead  ; in  gratitude  for  this  favour,  he  made  several  presents  to  the  image, 
as  is  recorded  in  the  history  of  this  inirac!<',  represented  in  paintingon  the  windows  of 
the  church.  S^bast,  BouiUard,  Parlhen.,  c.  3, 
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APPROBATION  OF  HIS  GRACE  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  PARIS. 


Marie — Dominique — Auguste  Sibour,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  favour  of  the  Holy, 
Apostolic  See,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  on  the  report  of  the  examiner  by  us  appointed,  and 
the  favourable  opinion  of  our  CommUsion  dei  Etudet^  have  approved,  and  do  hereby  approve, 
of  a book  entitled:  Monument  to  the  Glory  of  Mary,  The  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
illustrated,  accompanied  by  Meditations  by  the  Abbs  Edouard  Barths^  Honorary  Canon  of 
Rodcz,  published  by  P.  J.  Camus,  Paris. 

Given  at  Paris,  under  our  seal,  the  signature  of  our  Vicar-General,  president,  and  the 
countersign  of  the  Secretary  of  our  Commisnon  det  Etvdes^  July  2d,  1851. 

Pres.  Com. 

L.  Bautain,  Vic.  Gciu 

Sec,  Com. 

Juu  Flandrin,  Can.  Eon. 


APPROBATION  OF  HIS  LORDSHIP  THE  BISHOP  OF  RODEZ. 

It  is  with  as  much  pleasure  as  attention  that  we  have  read,  according  as  they  appeared, 
all  the  numbers  of  Abb6  Barthe^s  Meditatiom  on  the  lAtany  of  Loretto.  We  have  everywhere 
found  in  that  work  the  most  exact  orthodoxy,  with  the  utmost  beauty  and  elegance  of 
style,  a rare  and  profound  knowledge  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  with  the  charm  and  t^ie 
unction  of  lively  faith  and  tender  piety.  All  these  numerous  merits,  to  which  we  have 
already  borne  testimony,  are  based  on  the  solid  foundation  of  Catholic  teaching,  and  the 
pure  doctrine  of  the  Church,  and  hence  it  is  that  we  think  it  our  duty,  once  more,  to 
recommend  this  beautiful  and  excellent  work,  which  is  solely  for  the  glory  of  the  Immaculate 
Mother  of  God,  and  must  therefore  be  dear  and  precious  to  the  faithful  children  and  devoted 
clients  of  that  Queen  of  the  Church  and  Mother  of  Christiana 
Given  at  our  residence  in  Vabres,  on  the  Feast  of  all  Saints,  in  the  year  of  grace,  1850. 

John,  Bishop  of  Rodez, 
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THE  TRANSLATOR  TO  THE  READER. 


Reader,  if  you  are  a Catholic  Christian,  you  are  a child 
of  Mary,  and  as  such  will  kindly  welcome  this  Monument 
TO  the  Glort  of  Mart.  It  comes  to  us,  as  you  see, ‘with 
high  recommendations;  and,  even  allowing  for  what  it  loses 
in  the  translation,  I trust  you  will  find  it  fully  deserving 
of  all  that  has  been  said  of  it  The  distinguished  French 
prelates,  who  so  warmly  recommend  it  to  the  faithful,  seem 
fully  convinced  that  it  is  calculated  to  promote  devotion 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin — one  of  the  strongest  bulwarks  of 
our  holy  faith — and,  if  so,  your  time  and  my  time  will 
not  be  lost.  If  the  perusal  of  this  work  makes  you  in 
any  degree  more  devout  to  Mary,  our  sovereign  lady  and 
mistress,  if.  it  induces  you  to  have  recourse  to  her  in  all 
your  trials,  temptations,  and  dangers,  it  will  help  to  pro- 
mote both  your  temporal  and  eternal  happiness,  and  Mary 
will  give  you  a portion  of  the  reward  which  she  never  fails 
to  confer  on  those  who  love,  and  honour  her.  Hoping 
that  you  wUl  receive  it  well,  for  Her  sake,  I now  beg 
leave  to  present  it  to  your  notice. 

Montkeai,,  August,  1854. 
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The  word  Litany,  from  the  Greek  XiraveiG)^  (/  beseech j)  signifies  in 
Latin  rogalioneSf  and  in  French  priires  puhliques^  in  English,  public 
imiyers.  We  know  of  no  litanies  formally  approved  by  the  Church 
except  those  of  the  Holy  Name  of  Jesus,  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and 
of  the  Saints. 

That  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  also  called  the  Litany  of  Loretta,  Not 
that  it  is  by  any  means  certain  that  it  was  composed  in  that  holy  place, 
consecrated  by  associations  connected  with  the  very  person  of  Mary. 
No  one  knows  either  when  or  by  whom  that  scries  of  pious  and  most 
touching  invocations  was  made  in  honour  of  the  sweet  Mother  of  Jesus. 
But  there  is  a well-sustained  tradition  to  the  effect  that  this  Litany 
was  first  publicly  sung  at  Lorctto,  and  thai  it  came  into  use  all  through 
the  Church  by  means  of  the  numerous  pilgrims  who  constantly  visited 
that  venerable  shrine. 

Whatever  its  oiigin  and  its  date  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
estimation  in  which  Catholic  piety  holds  these  supplications  so  abundant 
in  devout  praise,  so  full  of  sweet  unction,  so  magnificent  in  imagery  and 
in  expresvsions  of  admiration.  They  present,  in  their  harmonious  com- 
bination, as  it  were,  a complete  epitome  of  all  that  could  be  said  in  love 
and  reverence  to  the  Blesvsed  Virgin,  since  she  left  the  earth  to  reign 
with  her  adorable  Son  in  heaven,  and  tlicre  to  receive,  from  men,  all 
tlie  homage  which  may  be  rendered  to  a creature. 

The  special  honour  which  we  pay  to  Mary  dates,  in  fact,  from  the 
period  of  her  glorious  assumption.  It  was  said  by  that  humble  daughter 
of  Eve,  while,  bearing  in  her  chaste  womb  the  blessed  fruit  of  the  Holy 
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Ghost,  she  visited  St.  Elizabeth,  herself  the  mother  of  a miraculous 
child,  though  by  a very  different  act  of  the  divine  power — ^it  was  said  by 
her,  in  that  immortal  canticle  of  ecstatic  gratitude,  that  “all  generations 
should  call  her  blessed.”*^  Amazing  word!  and  rash  withal,  were  it  in 
the  mouth  of  a mere  mortal ; but  it  was  not  a mere  mortal  who  spoke, 
it  was  the  mother  of  the  Man-God,  full  of  graced  the  spouse  of  that 
divine  Spirit  who  formerly  enlightened  the  prophets  of  Israel ; and, 
looking  from  the  heights  of  Hebron,  down  the  long  vista  of  future  ages, 
she  could  tell,  with  confidence,  what  God  himself  was  pleased  to  show 
her  of  her  future  glory  amongst  men. 

And  behold  how  faithfully  all  generations  have  accomplished  this  pre- 
diction ! Hear  how  the  echoes  of  Catholic  history  for  eighteen  hundred 
years  repeat  the  matchless  name  of  Mary,  and  proclaim,  as  “with  the 
noise  of  a great  trumpet,”®  the  grandeur,  the  merits,  the  power  of  that 
divine  Mother. 

Going  back  to  the  primitive  Church,  we  find,  from  the  very  beginning, 
the  glory  of  Mary  celebrated  by  the  arts.  Not  to  speak  of  the  picture 
attributed  to  the  Evangelist,  St.  Luke, — a picture  formerly  so  highly 
honoured  in  the  East,  and  whose  authenticity  is  not  altogether  destitute 
of  scientific  proof, — we  have,  from  the  second  century,  or  at  least  from 
the  third,  a painted  likeness  of  Mary,  on  which  the  antiquarian  may 
still  feast  his  eyes  in  the  catacombs  of  Eome.  This  ancient  monument 
of  Catholic  devotion  clearly  proves  that,  no  sooner  was  the  Church,  in 
the  midst  of  persecutions,  established  in  the  world,  than  Christian  artists 
began  to  consecrate  their  pencil  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  In  the  fourth 
century  we  find,  on  many  sarcophagi  or  Christian  tombs,  a group  of 
tlie  Virgin  and  Child,  the  countenance  of  tlie  ^lother  breathing  at 
once  a radiant  youth  and  a divine  purity.  This  it  was  that  caused  a 
learned  writer  of  our  day,  M.  Raoul  Rochette,  to  make  that  important 
remark,  founded  on  his  knowledge  of  arts  and  monuments : “ It  is 

incorrect  to  say,  as  did  the  Protestant  historian  Basnage,  that  it  was  not 


® Isaias  xxvii.  13. 

**  Annalcs  de  Philos.  Chretj  t ix.,  p.  74  et  siiiv. 


* St.  Luke  i.  43. 
^ St  Luke  i.  28. 
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precious  metals,  of  gold  and  azure,  offered  by  the  arts  to  God,  through- 
out the  Catholic  world,  for  eighteen  centuries,  to  bless  and  glorify  Him 
for  the  graces,  the  virtues,  the  power  wherewith  he  endowed  it  on  be- 
half of  mcnl  ....  What  eye  could  gaze  on  that  ravishing  spectacle! 
what  heart  consider  it  without  emotion!  what  lips  would  not  cry  out, 
with  transport:  “Glory  be  to  God,  who  has  made  every  age  so  faithful 
in  fulfilling  that  prophecy  of  his  divine  Mother:  ‘Behold,  henceforth 
all  generations  shall  call  me  blessed  P ” ' 

But  there  is  a voice  as  superior  to  that  of  all  the  arts  as  the  moral 
order  is  to  the  physical — the  voice  of  science,  of  eloquence,  of  genius 
by  word  and  pen ; and,  assuredly,  it  has  not  been  wanting  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Virgin’s  prophecy.  There  remains  to  us  but  very  few 
writings  of  the  first  two  Christian  centuries,  and  yet,  even  in  the  second 
century,  we  read  in  the  words  of  the  illustrious  martyr  St.  Ireneus, 
bishop  of  Lyons,  an  eulogy  of  Mary,  most  expressive  in  its  conciseness. 
“Eve,”  says  he;  “allowing  herself  to  be  seduced  by  the  words  of  the 
tempter,  disobeyed  God  and  sought  to  flee  from  his  presence ; the  Virgin 
Mary,  acceding  to  the  words  of  the  Angel  Gabriel,  and  obeying  the 
orders  of  God,  consented  to  bear  Christ  in  her  womb,  so  that,  by  that 
submission,  she  became  the  pattern  of  Eve.”^  After  him,  St.  Athanasius, 
St.  Basil,  St.  Ephraim,  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Chrysostom, 
St.  Ambrose,  St.  Augustine,  St.  Cyril,  St.  Epiphanius,  St.  John  Damas- 
cene, then  St.  Bernard,  St.  Anselm,  and  that  great  genius  who  is  called 
the  last  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  the  immortal  Bossuet:  in  a word, 
all  the  most  eminent  writers  of  Eastern  and  Western  Christendom  have, 
in  turn,  celebrated  the  glory  of  Mary,  her  dignity,  her  virtues,  her 
privileges,  and  the  wonderful  efficacy  of  her  intercession. 

The  Litany  of  Loretto  forms,  as  we  have  said,  a full  and  complete 
abridgement  of  all  these  praises,  of  all  these  marks  of  veneration  and 
love,  of  devotion  and  confidence;  it  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  best  acts 
of  homage  we  can  render  to  that  divine  Mother.  Hence,  Pope  Clement 
VIII.,  in  1601,  forbade  any  other  to  be  recited  in  her  honour  in  the 


Contra  hiercs.^  lib.  T.,  c.  19 
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i:)ublic  prayers;  in  1606,  Paul  V.,  in  his  turn,  granted  sixty  days’  in- 
dulgence to  all  those  persons  who  would  assist  on  Saturdays  at  the 
solemn  chanting  of  those  pious  invocations  in  the  Dominican  churches; 
Sixtus  V.  and  Benedict  XIII.,  two  hundred  days  to  all  the  faithful  who 
would  recite  them  devoutly;  and  Pius  VIL  extended  this  last  indul- 
gence to  three  hundred  days.  We  thereby  see  how  this  Litany  became 
so  dear  to  Catholic  piety,  which  has  delighted  to  multiply  its  repetition, 
to  vary  its  music,  and  to  embellish  it  with  all  the  charms  of  melody 
and  of  the  sweetest  harmony.  The  art  of  engraving,  which  speaks  to 
the  eye  as  singing  does  to  the  ear,  could  not  fail  to  lend  its  valuable 
aid  to  this  pious  tribute  of  musical  art.  In  fact,  towards  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  some  famous  German  engravers  published  a series  of 
figures  and  symbolical  images,  as  ingenious  as  significant,  intended  to  ex- 
plain to  the  eye,  in  succession,  all  the  titles  which  the  Church  bestows 
on  Mary  in  the  Litany  of  Loretto. 

May  the  author  of  these  meditations,  0 Mary,  be  successful  in  the 
mission  which  circumstances,  in  some  way  providential,  have  given  him! 
Undoubtedly  it  will  be  sweet,  and  very  sweet,  to  me,  to  pour  forth  my 
soul  before  thee  and  in  thy  honour,  and  to  exert  myself  to  make  known 
the  holiness,  the  goodness,  the  tenderness,  and  the  glory  of  the  divine 
Mother  of  my  Saviour.  But  how  can  I speak  of  thee  in  adequate  terms, 
after  all  that  has  been  already  written  by  others  so  much  more  com- 
petent ? How  can  I even  attempt  it,  when  St.  Bernard  said  that 
“ nothing  frightened,  him  more  than  having  to  speak  of  thy  great- 
ness and  glory  ?”^  I will,  nevertheless,  attempt  it,  0 Mary,  0 thou 
whom  I delight  to  call  my  good  and  amiable  mother;  I will  attempt 
it  for  the  sake  of  thy  divine  Son,  who  is  glorified  through  thee ; I will 
attempt  it  for  thy  sake,  0 masterpiece  of  Almighty  power!  brightest 
image  of  his  adorable  perfections!  I will  attempt  it  with  the  confidence 
of  a child  who  works  for  his  mother  and  before  her  eyes,  and  who 
looks  to  her  for  help  and  encouragement.  To  thee,  then,  0 divine  Mary, 
I give  up  my  mind,  my  heart,  and  my  pen,  and  to  thee  do  I dedicate 
this  feeble  testimony  of  my  respect,  and  confidence,  and  filial  devotion. 

f Serm.  4,  de  Assumpt.  D,  M.  V, 
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MEDITATIONS 

ON  THE 

LITANY  OF  THE  BLESSED  VIEGIN. 


MEDITATION  I. 

LORD,  HAVE  MERCY  ON  US. 

Why  is  it  that  the  Church  makes  us  send  up  to  God  the  humble 
sigh  of  prayer,  before  commencing  the  different  invocations  which 
she  afterwards  makes  us  address  to  Mary  ? It  is  to  remind  us  of 
that  trutU  of  faith  so  forcibly  expressed  by  the  Apostle  St.  Paul : 
“ Of  him,  and  by  him,  and  in  him  are  all  things  : to  him  be  glory 
for  ever.”*  Yes,  truly,  the  creature,  even  the  most  august,  the  most 
adorned  with  virtue,  the  most  resplendent  in  power  and  in  glory,  is 
nothing  before  him,  nothing  without  him,  nothing  but  by  him.  If 
the  Blessed  Virgin  can  marvellously  assist  us  by  her  protection,  it  is 
to  him  that  we  owe  that  inestimable  advantage : from  him  alone 
comes  that  power,  from  him  alone  come  all  the  graces  that  flow 
on  us. 

The  object  of  the  Church  is  to  inspire  us  with  a high  idea  of  the 
supreme  greatness  of  God,  a deep  and  lively  sentiment  of  respect,  of 
religious  fear,  of  pious  prostration  of  all  our  faculties  before  “ Him 
who  is.”**  He  alone  owes  nothing  to  any  one  ; all  that  thinks  and 
wills,  all  that  breathes,  all  that  lives,  all  that  exists,  owes  to  him 
alone  thought,  will,  breath,  life,  being,  and  the  preservation  of  being. 
He  alone,  existing  by  himself,  “ blessed  and  only  mighty,®  who  only 

^ Romans  xi.  36.  ^ Exod.  iii.  14.  ® I.  Timoth.  vi.  15. 
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hath  immortality/  who  alone  doeth  wonderful  things,®  who  is  alone 
immortal  hy  his  otvn  essence'  alone  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
all  than  whom  there  is  no  other  God  He  alone  merits  the  title 
of  Lard  by  excellence  ; and  by  that  title  the  Church  wishes  to  excite 
our  faith  in  the  infinite  majesty  of  him  whom  w'e  have  the  immense 
honour  of  addressing.  Oh  ! let  us  be  sensible  of  our  extreme  inferi- 
ority to  him,  our  inexpressible  littleness  as  creatures  before  his  infi- 
nite greatness  as  Creator;  and,  imploring  his  mercy,  let  us  remain  as 
supplicants  at  the  feet  of  his  supreme  majesty,  prostrate  in  profound 
respect  and  adoration.  Let  us  acknowledge,  with  all  the  powers  of 
our  soul,  that  we  are  but  dust  and  ashes that  in  his  presence  we 
are  nothing  ;j  that  we  do  not  deserve  to  address  him  even  with  the 
mute  worship  of  the  heart. 

Why,  once  more,  does  the  Church,  in  this  first  invocation  of  the 
Lord,  make  us  say,  as  though  crying  out  in  distress.  Lord,  have 
mercy  on  iis !....  It  \b  because  we  are,  indeed,  much  to  be 
pitied;  that  our  misery  is  great,  profound,  and  almost  immea- 
surable. In  the  body,  weakness,  infirmity,  pain,  suffering,  at 
times,  almost  intolerable.  In  the  soul,  weariness,  sadness,  poignant 
grief,  devouring  passions;  darkness  in  the  understanding,  inordinate 
affections  in  the  heart;  dangers,  degrading  inclinations,  and  igno- 
minious disorders  in  the  senses.  Within  and  around  us,  numerous 
enemies  of  our  eternal  salvation.  In  our  w'ill,  weakness,  inde- 
cision ; often,  and  very  often,  cowardice,  indolence,  and  even 
mortal  lethargy.  Oh,  yes,  assuredly  we  are  much  to  be  pitied. 
Our  misery  is  inexpressible.  At  eveiy  moment,  we  run  the 
risk  of  losing  all,  irrecoverably ; of  incurring  ah  endless  and 
irretrievable  misfortune.  We  have,  then,  but  too  much  reason 
to  exclaim,  wdth  St.  Theresa,  “ Alas  ! Lord,  so  long  as  this  mortal 
life  endures,  the  eternal  is  always  in  danger ! O life,  so  opposed 
to  my  happiness,  why  am  I not  permitted  to  end  thee  ? I bear 
with  thee,  because  my  God  bears  with  thee ; I take  care  of  thee, 
because  thou  art  His.  But  do  not  betray  me,  and  be  not  ungrate- 


^ I.  Tim.  vi.  16.  f Apoc.  xxii.  13.  • Gen.  XTiii.  27. 

• Ps.  Ixxi.  18.  •>  Dent,  xxxii.  39.  j Ps.  xxxviii.  7. 

r II.  Mach.  i.  24,  25. 
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ful  to  me.  Alas ! Lord,  but  my  exile  is  long ! ....  It  is  true 
that  all  time  is  short  to  gain  thy  eternity ; but  a single  day,  a 
single  hour,  is  too  long  for  those  who  fear  to  offend  thee,  and  who 
even  know  not  whether  they  do  offend  thee  We  have  but  too 
much  reason  to  cry  out  with  the  Apostles,  beaten  by  the  tempest, 
“Lord,  save  us,  or  we  perish  and  with  the  Church,  our -mother, 
JOard,  have  mercy  on  ns ! It  is  for  us  ever  to  pronounce  these 
Avords  with  a lively  sentiment  of  our  immense  need  of  divine 
commiseration,  of  infinite  mercy,  exceeding  the  vast  extent,  the 
profound  depth  of  our  misery.  Prostrate  here,  before  the  infinite 
majesty  of  the  Lord,  let  us  say  to  him,  as  humble  and  most 
wretched  petitioners,  as  sick  persons  groaning  in  mortal  anguish, 
as  mariners  who  have  death  before  their  eyes : — 

Sovereign  Being,  Being  by  excellence.  Being  of  beings,  from  the 
height  of  thy  supreme  greatness,  deign  to  hear  our  voice.  It  is 
the  cry  of  nakedness,  the  cry  of  infirmity,  of  pain,  of  peril ; it  is 
the  ciy  of  the  heart  which  invokes,  which  beseeches  thy  omnipo- 
tence and  thy  infinite  goodness  ; it  is  the  cry  of  faith,  which  shows 
ns  in  thee  the  “ God  of  mercy,”™  at  the  same  time  that  it  makes 
us  say,  Lord^  have  imrcy  on  m.  It  is  the  cry  of  faith,  which  shows 
us  also  in  heaven,  near  the  throne  of  thine  eternal  glory,  a mother, 
whom  thy  Church  makes  us  call  Mother  of  mercy  f a mother 
whose  praises  thou  wouldst  have  “ the  whole  earth”  proclaim  as  it 
proclaims  thine  own  a mother  to  whom  it  is  so  sweet  to  send  up 
our  accents  “ of  benediction,”  which  fall  back  on  our  heads  as  a 
dew  of  grace  and  of  divine  blessing  ;p  a mother  who  prays  for  us, 
and  with  whom  we  unite  in  saying  to  thee— 

Lord,  have  mercy  on  us  I 
. Kyrk  eleison  ! 


^ Elevation  a Dieu.  ^ 2 Esd.  ix.  31.  ° Habac.  iii.  3. 

* Matt.  viii.  25.  " Salve  Regina,  &c.  P Numb.  xxiv.  9. 
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MEDITATION  II. 

CHEIST,  HATE  MEECT  ON  C9. 

The  soul  that  is  deeply  sensible  of  its  misery,  and  impressed 
with  the  majesty  of  the  Lord,  from  whom  alone  it  can  expect 
relief,  strength,  and  salvation,  implores  him  but  with  fear  and  j 
trembling.  It  remains,  as  it  were,  annihilated  in  presence  of  his 
infinite  greatness.  The  Church  encourages  it  in  the  second  invo-  || 
cation,  where  she  veils,  in  some  degree,  the  infinite  distance 
between  God  and  the  creature,  and  makes  it  consider  Him  to  j 
whom  the  invocation  is  addressed  under  the  most  accessible  point  1 
of  view,  and  in  the  way  best  calculated  to  excite  hope.  And  what  j 

does  the  name  of  Jesm  Christ  say  to  the  ear  of  Catholic  faith?  i 

“ The  Word  made  flesh,”  which  “ dwelt  among  us,  full  of  grace 
and  truth;*  the  one  Mediator  of  God  and  men;'*  the  Lamb  of 
God,  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world,®  who  was  tempted  in  I 
all  things  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin,**  who  was  in  all  things  |' 

made  like  unto  us,®  so  that  he  might  compassionate  ns  as  a brother, 
having  compassion  on  our  sad  state,  having  been  man’s  companion 
in  misfortune;  “the  great  High-priest,  who  hath  penetrated  the 
heavens,  who  hath  the  key  of  David  He  that  openeth,  and  no 
man  shutteth.’’^  I 

In  placing  on  our  lips  the  name  of  that  divine  Pontifi",  the 
Church,  then,  proposes  to  us  the  motive  most  proper  to  dilate 
our  hearts,  compressed  with  fear ; she  invites  them,  in  the  most 
effectual  manner,  to  give  themselves  up  to  the  sentiment  of 
Christian  hope,  which  holds  the  soul  duly  balanced  between 
despair  and  presumption.  How  can  we  presume  on  the  goodness 
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of  God,  when  ive  believe  that,  to  “ blot  out  tbe  haudwTiting  of  the 
decree  which  w'as  against  us,”  it  was  necessary  that  Christ  should 
“ ftisten  it  to  the  Cross  ?”*■  How  can  we  despair  of  obtaining 
strength,  or  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins,  how  enormous  soever 
they  may  be,  when  w'e  believe  that  “ God  so  loved  the  world  as 
to  give  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
may  not  perish,  but  may  have  life  everlasting  ?”'  Ah  ! we  do 
not  justly  appreciate  this  faith  in  Jesus  Christ ; we  are  not 
sufficiently  sensible  of  its  advantages.  It  is  a supernatural  gift, 
which  surpasses  not  only  all  human  strength,  but  all  human 
understanding,  and  all  the  desires  which  our  nature  is  capable 
of  forming.  It  is  a gift,  without  which  it  is  imjiossible  to  obtain 
everlasting  happiness ; for,  “ without  faith,  it  is  impossible  to 
please  God,j”  and  how  can  any  one  who  is  not  pleasing  to  God 
be  judged  worthy  of  a share  in  his  eternal  bliss  ? It  is  a gift 
worth  nothing  less  than  eternal  life,  the  eternal  possession  of  the 
sovereign  good ; for  the  divine  Master  has  said,  “ This  is  life 
everhisting,”  to  “ know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ, 
Avhom  thou  hast  sent.”’'  ....  And  even  in  this  world,  is  it  not 
the  only  true  happiness  ? “ He  that  heareth  my  Word,  and 
believeth  him  that  sent  me,”  says  the  Man-God  once  again,  “ is 
passed  from  death  to  life.”’  It  follows  that  the  life  of  those 
who  have  not  faith  in  Christ  is  death.  In  fiict,  to  be  a slave 
of  “ the  Prince  of  Dai’kness to  be  destitute  of  infallible  light, 
amid  the  cruel  uncertainty  of  the  understanding  as  to  the  duties 
of  man  and  his  destiny ; to  be  without  a guide,  without  a pilot 
amid  the  shoals  of  life,  without  consolation  amid  the  sorrows 
of  this  world,  without  strength  against  the  assault  of  the  pas- 
sions, misfortune,  and  afflictions ; to  be  deprived  of  the  calm, 
pure  truth  of  the  teachings  of  the  Incarnate  Word,  the  incom- 
parable force  of  his  example,  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  his 
merits,  the  magnificent  hopes  founded  on  his  Word,  what  a fate 
would  that  be ! what  a deplorable  condition ! and  what  obllga- 


Colos.  ii.  14.  J Hcb.  xi.  6.  ’ St.  John  v.  24. 

» St.  John  iii.  16.  St.  Jolin  xvii.  3.  “Ephes.  vi.  12. 
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tion  do  we  not  owe  to  tlie  Saviour,  who  has  endowed  us  with 
the  priceless  treasure  of  faith  ! 

O Jesus ! O eternal  Priest ! adorable  PontiflTI  divine  victim  of 
our  salvation,  it  is  thou  who  hast  given  us  our  faith  in  thee; 
be  thou  for  ever  blessed  by  every  pulsation  of  our  hearts ! 
What  thanksgivings  can  ever  equal  the  favours  he  has  conferred  i 
upon  us,  for  “ he  hath  not  done  in  like  manner  to  every  nation," 
many  of  whom  are  still  seated  in  the  darkness  and  shadow  of 
death  !”“  ....  Ah  ! vouchsafe  to  “ confirm  what  thou  hast  wrought 
in  us  ;P  deign  to  fructify  the  gift  which  we  have  received  from  tby 
infinite  liberality.”  Help;  “increase  our  faith,”i  so  that  it  may 
“ work  by  charity.”'  It  is  true,  we  are  very  ungrateful,  very 
culpable ; but  are  we  not  “ thy  brethren,”"  for  whom  thou  hast 
shed  all  thy  blood  ? Behold,  moreover,  between  thee  and  ns, 
thy  divine  Mother,  “ under  whose  protection  we  take  refuge”'  in 
our  distress.  Is  not  the  voice  of  Mary  still  more  powerful  over 
thy  heart  than  was  that  of  Bethsabee  over  the  heart  of  King 
Solomon  ? And  if  that  prince  said  to  his  mother,  “ Ask,  for  I 
must  not  turn  away  my  face,”"  how  much  more  wilt  thou  grant 
to  the  entreaties  of  her  at  whose  request  thou  didst  work  thy 
first  miracle  ?''  She  here  interposes  her  prayer  to  defend  us  from 
those  “ dreadful  arrows”"  which  thine  adorable  heart  desires  so 
much  to  see  changed,  by  our  compunction,  into  the  burning  darts 
of  divine  love,  as  she  formerly,  in  her  apparition  to  St.  Dominick, 
showed  you  that  faithful  servant  uniting  his  zeal  with  that  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assissium,  and  thus  appeased  thine  outraged  justice. 
Full  of  confidence  in  her  maternal  intercession,  we  venture  to  say 
to  thee,  “ from  the  depths”"  of  our  nothingness — 

CnUIST,  HAVE  MERCY  OX  US  ! 

Christe  eleison  ! 


“ Ps.  cxlviL  20.  ' Gal.  v.  6. 

° St.  Luke  i.  19.  • St.  John  xi.  11. 

P Ps.  Ixvii.  29.  * S\ib  tuum. 

a St.  Mark  ix.  23  ; St.  Luke  xvii.  5. 


" 3 Kings  ii.  20. 

’’  St.  John  ii.  3,  4. 
■"Job  vi.  4. 

* Ps.  cxxix.  1. 
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MEDITATION  III. 

LOED,  HAVE  MEECT  ON  US. 

Afteb  liaving  penetrated  our  hearts  with  the  sentiment  of 
Christian  hope,  exciting  our  faith  in  the  divine  Mediator,  the 
Church  makes  us  repeat,  Lord^  ham  mercy  on  ! It  is  that, 
the  adorable  name  of  Jesus  once  j^iously  invoked,  the  name  of 
Lord  given  to  God  need  no  longer  inspire  us  with  terror.  If  the 
Man-God  vouchsafes  to  cover  us  with  his  infinite  merits  as  with 
a shield,  why  should  we  henceforth  tremble  before  the  supreme 
Majesty  ? Why  should  we  imitate  Adam,  when,  after  his  fall, 
he  was  so  afi’aid  of  God  that  he  became,  in  some  degree,  senseless  ? 
for  he  sought  to  hide  himself  from  his  presence,®  as  though  he 
knew  not  that  “ there  is  no  creature  invisible  in  his  sight ; but 
all  things  are  naked  and  open  to  his  eyes,""  to  whom  darkness  is 
not  dark,  and  night  as  the  light  of  day.®  . . Ah,  why  should  we 
not,  rather,  speak  to  the  Sovereign  Master,  in  the  name  of  that 
sweet  Saviour,  wdth  filial  confidence,  since  it  was  he  who  “ sent 
his  Son,  that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons,  and  who 
sent  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  our  hearts,  crying,  Abba,  Father 
Prodigious  honour,  prodigious  favour  conferred  on  guilty  man  I 
That  God,  from  whom  we  deserved  only  condemnation,  is  not 
content  with  redeeming  us,  with  restoring  us  by  his  only  Son ; 
he  would,  moreover,  “ that  we  should  be  named,  and  should  be  the 
sous  of  God.”® ....  “Behold,”  then,  “ what  manner  of  charity  the 
Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us  behold  what  we  owe  to  the 
merits  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  have  so  admirably  “reconciled  all 


^ Gea.  iii.  10.  ® Ps.  cxxxviii.  12.  ® 1 John  iii.  1. 

^ Hcb.  iv.  13.  ^ Gal.  ir.  4,  5,  6.  ^1  John  iii.  1. 
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things”?  that  they  have  made  man,  reprobate  man,  doomed  to  hell 
by  the  infinite  justice  of  God,  the  beloved  child  of  God  himself. 

It  is  true,  we  have  lost  siglit  of  that  high  dignity  conferred  npon 
us  by  baptism ; it  is  true  we  have  diminished,  by  faults  “ which 
are  not  unto  death,”**  or  haA'e  even  forfeited,  by  mortal  sin,  the 
rights  appertaining  to  that  fair  title.  But,  however  that  may  he, 
we  are  still  entitled  to  rely  on  the  merits  of  the  Saviour,  to 
recover,  by  the  means  which  himself  has  provided  for  us,  the 
high  position  from  which  we  may  have  fallen.  Yes,  that  infinite 
ti’easure  of  his  mortal  life,  liis  sufferings  and  his  immolation  on 
Calvary,  Jesus  Christ  lias  irrevocably  placed  in  our  hands.  lie 
has  given  it  to  us ; he  has  made  it,  as  it  were,  our  inalienable 
property ; and,  till  our  latest  moment,  we  may  use  it  to  implore 
the  Lord,  and  to  obtain  the  gi’aces  of  which  we  stand  in  need. 
For  Jesus  himself  has  said,  “If  you  ask  the  Father  any  thing  in 
my  name,  he  will  give  it  to  you.”*  Oh,  with  what  honoui*,  riches, 
and  power,  it  has  pleased  God  to  endow  the  Christian  soul ! And 
what  faithful  heart  will  not  be  happy  to  borrow  here  the  sublime 
words  of  the  holy  man  Job,  “ What  is  man,  that  thou  shouldst 
magnify  him  ?”j 

In  repeating  to  God,  Zo?-d,  have  mercy  on  vs,  let  us  then 
internally  prostrate  ourselves  before  him  ; let  us  be  seized  with 
admiration  and  motionless  surprise,  that  we  may,  at  any  moment, 
speak  to  a God  so  great,  and  that  a God  so  great  should  deign 
to  lend  an  ear  to  creatures  so  degraded  by  sin.  But  at  the  same  | 
time  let  us  expand  our  hearts,  and  pour  them  forth,  as  it  were,  into 
the  bosom  of  a father  who  cannot  help  cherishing  a tender  love  for 
his  children.  For  when  we  unite  with  Jesus,  and  apjoear  before 
God  in  the  adorable  person  of  his  Son,  it  is  impossible  that  this 
cry  of  the  heai't  calling  on  him  for  mercy  should  not  be  graciously 
heard.  Our  voice,  united  wfith  that  of  our  divine  Jlediator, 
changes  its  nature,  if  we  may  say  so ; it  loses  its  human  qualities, 
its  weakness  and  unworthiness,  and  its  great  defilement,  to  par- 


8 Colos.  i.  20.  ' St.  John  xvi.  23. 

1 John  T.  16.  i Job  vii.  17. 
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1 ticipate  in  the  strength,  the  purity,  the  divine  sanctity,  the  divine 
efficacy  of  the  voice  of  Jesus. 

Lonl^  it  is  in  the  name,  and  through  the  infinite  merits  of  the 
JMediator  whom  thou  hast  had  the  ineffiiUe  charity  to  give  us ; 
it  is  in  him  and  by  him  tliat  we  pour  out  our  prayer  in  thy 
sight,  and  before  thee  declare  our  trouble,*'  crying.  Have  mereij 
on  us  ! “ We  are  no  more  servants,  but  sous,  and  if  sons,  heirs 

also,”*  ‘‘through  Christ,  by  whose  blood  we  have  a confidence  in 
t!ie  entering  into  the  sanctuary.”"  We  are  “his  brethren,  he  is  the 
first-born  amongst  us,"  but  we  are  joint  heii^s  with  him.”°  “We 
go,  then,  with  confidence  to  the  throne  of  grace,  that  w’e  may 
obtain  mercy, ”p  and  that  Ave  may  entreat  thee  to  have  mercy 
on  us  as  thou  wouldst  have  mercy  on  himself,  if  it  were  possible 
that  he  could  be  in  the  state  of  necessity  and  of  danger  in 
Avhich  we  are.  Ah,  Lord,  it  is  no  longer  we  who  address  thee ; 
it  is  lie  himself,  our  divine  brother,  who  says  to  thee,  by  our 
heart  and  tongue.  Have  mercy  on  us  I and,  with  him,  his  august 
mother,  that  cherished  daughter  of  heaven,  who  tells  thee  she 
is  “ our  sister  ;”■!  that  she  is  “ our  kinswoman  according  to  the 
flesh’’  in  Avhich  Jesus  Christ  came”“ — Jesus  Christ,  “ the  lion  of 
the  tribe  of  Juda,”‘  Avho  triumphed  over  death  by  his  resur- 
rection, over  the  corruption  of  the  world  by  his  admirable 
purity  and  infinite  sanctity,  over  the  devil  by  the  glory  and 
power  of  the  Cross.  In  the  name  of  that  divine  Saviour,  and 
in  union  with  Mary,  w'e  once  more  cry  out  to  thee — 

Lord,  have  mercy  on  us! 

Ky  Vie  cleison  ! 


^ Ps.  cxli.  3.  ® Rom.  viii.  17. 

1 Gal.  iv.  7.  P Heb.  iv.  16. 

^Hcb.  X.  19.  9 Gen.  xii.  13. 

“ Rom.  viii.  29. 


' Rom.  ix.  3. 

* 1 John  iv.  2. 

* Apoc.  V.  5. 
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MEDITATIOX  IV. 

CHEIBT,  HEAE  US! 

The  more  we  nnite  our  heart  and  voice  with  the  heart  and 
voice  of  Jesus,  to  implore  the  divine  goodness  and  mercy,  the 
more  our  prayer  ascends  towards  the  throne  of  the  Eternal  as 
“ an  odour  of  sweetness.”*  Here,  then,  in  order  to  excite  a 
more  lively  faith  and  confidence  in  that  “ Mediator  of  the 
New  Testament,'’  who  is  able  also  to  save  for  ever  them  that 
come  unto  God  by  himself in  order  to  enter  intimately  into 
the  admirable  dispositions  of  his  adorable  heart,  praying  solemnly, 
on  the  eve  of  his  death,  “ for  those  who  should  believe  in  him,”** 
let  us  once  more  address  ourselves  to  Him,  beseeching  him  to 
hear  m.  Not  that  his  ear  is  ever  closed  against  us,  or  that 
his  heart  is  not  ever  disposed  to  hear  those  whom  he  loved 
more  than  himself;  but  we  entreat  him  to  hear  us,  as  a good 
father  hears  his  poor  children,  or  a kind  mother  the  cherished 
fruit  of  her  womb,  however  ungrateful  we  may  have  hitherto 
been.  We  ask  him  to  hear  us  with  that  ear  of  the  heart 
which  listens  with  tender  interest  to  a beloved  voice,  which 
answers  that  voice  with  overflowing  kindness  and  affection,  and 
establishes  between  himself  and  the  Christian  soul  an  ineffable 
communion  of  sentiments  worthy  the  admiration  of  the  angels 
themselves.  Ah,  blessed  is  the  soul  which,  possessing  the  ines- 
timable gift  of  sanctifying  grace,  can  speak  thus  to  Jesus  as 
friend  to  friend,  as  the  Spouse  in  the  Canticles  to  her  beloved, 
her  adorable  Spouse ! Blessed  are  they  who  can  say,  with  a 
just  confidence,  “ My  beloved  to  me,  and  I to  him,”®  and  who 


* Ephcs.  V.  2.  “ Heb.  vii.  25.  ® Cant.  ii.  16. 

•>  Heb.  ix.  15.  ^ St.  John  xvii.  20. 
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deserves  to  hear,  in  its  intimate  connection  with  the  divine  Jesus, 
those  words  so  consoling,  so  full  of  heavenly  sweetness,  “ Let 
thy  voice  sound  in  my  ears,  O my  love,  for  thy  voice  is 
sweet . . . 

But,  alas ! our  want  of  fidelity,  our  want  of  zeal,  our  want  . 
of  faith  and  charity,  often  dejjrive  us  of  these  delightful  com- 
munings  with  God.  We  admit  a third  party  between  him  and 
us ; we  divide  a heart  which  is  his  by  so  many  titles.  We 
persist  in  fostering  inclinations,  passions,  small,  it  is  true,  but 
still  displeasing  to  him,  and  infringing  on  the  absolute  right 
which  he  has  to  be  preferred  to  all  without  reserve ; and  he 
punishes  us  but  too  justly  by  the  privation  of  those  favours 
whose  value  neither  men  nor  angels  can  estimate,  or  describe 
in  adequate  terms. 

Yet  we  must  not  be  discouraged,  tliough  our  infirmity  leaves 
us  little  hope  of  always  maintaining  with  Jesus  this  iueflfable 
connection,  the  lot  of  predestined  souls.  Whatever  we  are,  we 
may  and  should  aspire  to  go  fiir  enough  into  the  privacy  of  his 
adorable  heart  to  enjoy  his  friendship,  to  persevere  in  his  grace, 
to  live  and  die  in  his  holy  love.  . . . Ah,  let  us  studiously 
avoid  all  that  might  break,  or  even  loosen  the  sacred  bond 
which  unites  us  to  that  divine  Saviour.  Let  us,  on  the  con- 
trary, do  all  w'e  can  to  strengthen  it  every  day,  every  hour, 
so  that  we  may  die  in  that  holy  exercise  of  the  truly  Christian 
heart. 

O Jesus ! O thou  who  “ knowest  so  well  how  to  be  a friend,”? 
who  art  so  admirable  in  thine  effusions  of  love  to  hearts  that 
thou  findest  void  of  creatures  and  of  self,  be  glorified  on  earth 
as  in  heaven,  for  that  thou  vouchsafest  to  cherish  in  so  mar- 
vellous a manner  souls  so  little  worthy  of  thee.  Let  those, 
especially,  w'ho  have  the  happiness  of  “ tasting  and  seeing  how 
sweet  thou  art”**  in  thy  divine  favours,  unite  to  sing  with  transport 
the  name  and  heart  of  their  adorable  Spouse.  . . . But  let  those 
who  can  only  admire  from  afar  the  ineffable  mysteries  of  thy 


^ Cant.  ii.  14.  ? Life  of  St.  Theresa,  ch.  xxv.  ^ Ps.  xxxiii.  9. 
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love,  celebrate,  at  least,  witli  a lively  sentiment  of  gratitude,  the 
incomparable  goodness  which  prompts  thee  to  hear  the  voice 
of  their  supplication.  O good  and  gracious  Jesus,  it  seems  as 
though  we  heard  thee  say  from  the  highest  heavens,  “ I have  | 
heard  the  groaning  of  the  children  of”  the  new  “ Israel I will  j 
hear  them,  and  forgive  their  sius.”j  We  entreat  thee,  with  all  the 
fervour  of  our  hearts,  to  preserve  us  from  ever  displeasing  thee,  1 

especially  so  as  to  lose  thy  grace.  And  if  we  had  that  misfortune,  j 

we  beseech  thee  beforehand  to  save  us  from  the  fatal  consequences  ! 

which  so  often  follow  the  loss  of  thy  divine  love.  How  great  is 
the  favour  which  we  thus  ask  of  thee ! But  it  is  Mary,  our  i 
mother,  who  bears  to  the  throne  of  thy  mercy  the  humble 
supplications  of  her  children,  presented  by  our  angels  to  her  | 
who  is  their  queen.  Oh,  preserve  us,  through  her,  from  all  sin; 
preserve  us  from  the  just  severity  of  thy  slighted  and  outraged  i 

love ; preserve  us  from  the  unclean  spirit,  from  all  that  dishonours  j, 

man  in  thy  sight ; preserve  us  from  all  the  diseases  of  the  soul, 
and  from  all  the  bodily  ills  that  might  injure  the  soul ; preserve  j 

us  from  the  bolts  of  thy  justice,  from  a sudden  and  unprovided  ■ 

death.  Vouchsafe  to  grant  us  the  grace  of  “being  always  thine,  j 

whether  we  live  or  whether  we  die.”*'  Sweet  Lord  Jesus,  we 

’ I 

beseech  thee  hear  us. 

Christ,  hear  us  I i 

Christe,  atidi  nos. 
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MEDITATION  V.  • 

CHEIST,  OKAOIOCSLY  UEAE  U3! 

It  is  not  enougli  to  have  said  to  Jesus,  Hear  us;  the  Church 
repeats  the  adorable  name  of  Christ,  and  adds,  Graciomhj  hear 
IIS.  And  why  do  we  repeat  a name  which  has  been  just  pro- 
nounced ? It  is  that  a name  so  sweet  and  precious,  a name  of 
help  and  consolation,  a name  of  benediction  and  of  salvation, 
can  be  uttered  again  and  again,  without  danger  of  weariness  or 
disgust.  On  the  contrary,  the  ofteuer  it  reaches  the  ear  and 
the  heart,  the  more  unction,  the  more  sweetness  does  it  bring 
with  it.  It  is,  moreover,  that  wretched  degraded  children,  as 
we  all  are  from  the  fall  of  our  first  father,  unhappy  exiles, 
voyagers  on  an  ocean  so  exposed  to  tempests,  so  full  of  quick- 
sands, so  fruitful  in  shipwrecks,  we  can  never  have  recourse 
too  often  to  a name  so  powerful.  Ah,  when  we  know  and 
believe  that  “ there  is  no  other  name  given  to  men  whereby 
they  may  be  saved  that  “ in  that  name  every  knee  should 
bow  of  those  that  are  in  heaven,  on  earth,  and  in  hell that 
by  that  name  the  Apostles  wrought  the  most  stupendous  mira- 
cles ;®  that  even  yet,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  most 
marvellous  effects  are  every  day  produced  by  the  sacraments, 
effects  which,  though  invisible,  are  none  the  less  admirable  prodi- 
gies— ^knowing  and  believing  all  this,  we  must  find  happiness  in 
pronouncing  and  invoking  that  divine  name.  We  derive  from 
that  invocation  a profound  sentiment  of  joy  and  relief,  a mild 
light  which  guides  us  securely  through  the  shades  of  this  life, 
a firm ’courage,  a persevering  energy  in  defending  ourselves  from 
the  enemies  of  our  salvation.  For  the  name  of  the  Spouse  in 

* Acts  iv.  12.  •>  Phil.  ii.  10.  « Acts  iii.  6. 
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tlie  Canticles  “ is  as  oil  poured  out  ;”■*  “ it  lights,”  says  St.  Bernard, 

“ it  nourishes  and  softens,  it  strengthens,  it  even  saves  the  soul  from 
despair,”®  | 

But  why  say  to  Jesus  Christ,  Graciously  hear  us  ? Had  not 
Hear  us,  as  we  have  seen,  its  sweetness  and  its  charm  ? Would  it  | 

lose,  then,  in  being  repeated  Undoubtedly  not ; but  the  J 

Church  hereby  insinuates  to  us  that  Jesus  may  sometimes  hear  j 
us,  without  being  disj>osed  to  answer  our  prayers.  In  fact,  he  ^ 

defei's,  in  certain  ■ circumstances,  granting  us  the  object  of  our  , 

petitions,  how  humble  and  fervent  soever  they  may  be,  in  order  I 
to  excite  our  faith  more  and  more,  to  inflame  our  ardour  and 
our  zeal,  and  to  procure  for  us  the  great  merit  of  pei’severance. 
And  as  we  are  tcmiitcd  too  often  to  be  discouraged  by  such  trials, 
we  entreat  Jesus  to  free  us  from  that  danger.  Ah,  let  us,  then, 
earnestly  beseech  that  Mediator,  so  good,  so  beneficent,  so  devoted  t| 
to  our  interest,  to  “make  haste  to  help  us.”^  Yet,  nevertheless,  |l 
if  it  please  his  adorable  Providence  to  subject  us  to  the  holy  j 
probation  of  delay,  in  regard  to  our  demands,  let  us  entreat  him  no  I 
less  earnestly  to  grant  us  the  precious  grace  of  perseverance  in  I 
prayer.  Discouragement  is,  in  fact,  injurious  to  the  infinite  i 
goodness  and  mercy  of  God,  the  truth  of  his  promises,  the  I 
infinite  merits  of  Jesus,  the  eflicacy  of  which  we  seem  to  doubt  j| 
when  we  cease  to  implore  the  Lord  if  we  do  not  immediately  j 
obtain  Avhat  we  ask.  Perseverance,  on  the  contrary,  in  fidelity  | 
to  prayer,  even  when  it  pleases  God  to  appear  deaf  to  the  i 
groaning  of  our  hearts,  is  a beautiful  homage  rendered  to  his  I 
perfections.  It  makes  us  adore  his  goodness,  his  mercy,  his  infd-  i 
libility,  even  when  they  seem  to  hide  from  us, — his  wisdom,  his 
pi-ovidence,  when  their  ways  are  the  most  inscrutable, — ^with  as  jl 
much  faith  as  though  they  wei’e  clearly  visible  in  the  success  of  our 
demands.  It  makes  us,  besides,  place  all  our  hopes  in  the  infinite 
mei’its  of  the  Saviour,  even  when  they  seem  to  have  lost  their 
efficacy  in  our  behalf,  with  as  much  firmness  as  though  lite  felt 
their  powerful  effects.  [ 
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O Jesus,  wbo,  to  manifest  tlie  plenitude  of  tliy  mercy,  made  thy- 
self “our  advocate  with  the  Father,”*  permit  not  that  we  should 
ever  cease  to  implore  thy  love,  although  our  prayers  appear  useless. 
Grant,  rather,  through  thine  all-powerful  grace,  without  which  we 
cannot  even  “pronounce  thy  name,”**  that  we  may  redouble  our 
confidence  and  fervour,  when  thou  seemest  not  to  hear  our  voice. 
O thou  whose  tenderness  has  vouchsafed  to  represent  itself  to  us 
under  the  touching  figure  of  “ the  hen  gathering  her  chickens  under 
her  wings,”'  our  filial  confidence  makes  us  pour  forth  into  thine 
adorable  heart  our  pains  and  sorrows,  our  woes  and  our  supplica- 
tions. Oh ! that  we  may  ever  persevere  in  that  holy  confidence, 
through  the  intercession  of  thy  divine  mother!  It  is  by  her  sacred 
hands  that  we  present  all  our  demands ; it  is  through  her  that  we 
hope  to  obtain  grace  to  pray  without  ceasing,  till  she  is  moved  to 
say  to  our  angels:  “The  Lord  has  heard  me”j  on  behalf  of  my 
faithful  supplicants;  “go,  ye  swift  angels,”^  convey  the  blessing  of 
my  Son  to  those  who  unceasingly  say  to  him : 

• Christ,  graciously  hear  us. 

Christe,  exaudi  nos. 


g I.  John  ii.  1.  ‘ St.  Matt,  xxiii.  37.  ‘ Is.  xviii.  2. 

**  I.  Cor.  xii.  3.  j Deut.  ix.’  19. 
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MEDITATION  VI. 

I 

l| 

GOD,  THE  FATHER  OF  HEAVEN,  HAVE  MERCY  ON  US. 

I 

Resting  on  tlie  infinite  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  closely  united  * 
with  him,  as  our  divine  Mediator,  by  the  preceding  supplication,  we  I 
may  and  ought  to  implore,  with  new  confidence,  the  most  Holy  and 
most  August  Trinity.  j 

The  Church  makes  us  successively  invoke  the  three  divine  per- 
sons,  and  firet  of  all  she  teaches  us  to  say:  God^  the  Father  of 
Heaveii^  have  m&'cy  on  us  ! 

Godi  the  Father  of  Heaven  ....  Is  not  the  Deity  on  earth,  then, 
as  well  as  in  heaven?  Does  he  not  fill  the  universe  with  the  | 
majesty  of  his  presence  ? Did  not  the  prophet-king,  soaring  on  the 
wings  of  faith  and  love,  find  him  equally  present,  equally  adorable,  |! 
“in  heaven,  in  hell,  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea,  in  the  light  | 
of  day,  and  in  the  darkness  of  night  ?”*  ....  Ah ! undoubtedly,  God  j 
is  everywhere.  He  is  everywhere  by  his  knowledge,  for  he  knows 
and  sees  all  things ; by  his  power,  for  in  any  place  whatsoever  he  i 
has  but  to  will,  and  his  will  is  instantly  done : even  nothing  itself  j 
hastens  to  obey  him.  He  is  everywhere  by  his  essence,  for  he  is 
infinite,  and  the  infinite  knows  neither  measure  nor  distance,  nor  j 
any  bounds.  “In  him  Ve  live,  and  we  move,  and  we  are.”**  He  | 
surrounds  us,  he  penetrates  us  with  his  knowledge,  his  power,  his  j, 
invisible  essence,  as  the  sun  surrounds  and  penetrates  the  crystal  , 
with  his  impalpable  rays.  Wo,  then,  to  us,  if  we  banish  him,  m j 
thought,  to  heaven,  as  to  a distant  palace,  far  away  from  the  voice  j 
of  our  supplication ! We  should,  thereby,  commit  a grievous 
mistake,  and,  by  detaching  God  from  this  sad  world,  render  our 
unhappy  lot,  as  children  of  Adam,  worse  than  it  really  is. 


^ Ps.  cxxxviii.  8,  9,  12.  **  Acts  xviL  23. 
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Xo,  truly,  Go(l  is  not  for  from  us : he  is  in  us,  and  we  are  in 
him.  It  needs  no  effort  to  send  up  to  him  the  sighs  and  suppli- 
cations of  our  exile;  he  whose  mercy  we  solicit  is  more  present 
to  us  than  we  are  to  ourselves.  May  we  never  forget  that  saving 
truth ! 

AVhy,  then,  once  more,  the  words  Father  of  heaven?  ....  Ah ! 
it  is  that  in  heaven  God  has  prepared  for  his  elect  a delightful 
dwelling,  an  everlasting  homo,  an  eternal  kingdom,  where,  without 
Leing  any  more  present  than  he  is  elsewhere,  he  manifests  his 
adoi’able  presence  to  the  angels  and  saints.  There  he  shows  him- 
self to  them,  for  it  is  written,  “We  shall  see  him  as  he  is,”®  that  is 
to  say,  in  his  beauty,  in  his  truth,  in  his  goodness,  in  his  power,  in 
his  love,  in  all  his  perfections.  Hero  below  nothing  could  satisfy 
our  desires,  however  fortunate  our  life  might  be,  according  to  the 
world ; however  multiplied,  however  varied  might  be  our  enjoy- 
ments, still  the  banishment  made  itself  felt  in  one  way  or  another. 
And,  moreover,  is  not  the  whole  life  long,  for  the  greater  paid  of 
mankind,  but  one  tissue  of  fatigue,  weariness,  disgust,  grief,  suftering 
of  every  kind  .... 

Hence,  we  all  sigh,  more  or  less,  and  all  eat  the  bread  of  bitterness, 
moistened  even  with  tears.  Were,  then,  the  gratuitous  goodness  of 
God  to  offer  us  only  a natural  happiness  in  the  world  to  come,  we 
ought  to  praise  and  bless  him  for  ever,  and  to  seek  that  happiness 
with  the  greatest  eagerness.  To  be  eternally  exempt  from  the  ills 
of  this  woild,  to  be  etei  nally  sheltered  from  indigence,  disease,  pain, 
mourning,  from  all  trouble,  from  all  sadness,  would  not  even  that  be 
too  much  for  such  miserable,  guilty  creatures?  ....  But,  O prodigy 
of  goodness ! God  is  so  generous  as  to  call  us  to  a supernatural  bliss, 
to  a bliss  with  which  our  nature  has  no  projiortion,  which  is  im- 
measurably beyond  all  the  aspirations  of  our  heart,  all  the  dreams 
of  our  imagination,  to  a bliss  which  is  nothing  less  than  a particijia- 
tion  in  the  divine  nature.”**  How  can  we  but  esteem  and  ardently 
desire  such  happiness  ? and  how  can  we  esteem  and  desire  it  without 
the  liveliest  apprehension  of  not  fulfilling  as  faithfully  as  w'e  should 


<=  I.  Jolm  iii.  2.  ^ II.  Peter  i.  4. 
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the  conditions  necessary  to  obtain  it  ? Let  us,  then,  beseech  God, 
■with  all  the  fervour  of  our  soul,  to  have  mercy  on  us ! 

O God^  the  Father  of  heaven^  have  mercy  on  ve.  O Father,  “ who 
hath  predestined  us  unto  the  adoption  of  children,  through  Jesns 
Christ,”®  and  who  hast  loved  us  so  as  to  make  us  thy  “ heirs  and  co- 
heirs,”*"  vouchsafe  “to  enlighten  the  eyes  of  our  heart,  that  we 
may  know  •vv’hat  is  the  hope  of  thy  calling,  and  what  are  the  riches 
of  the  glory  of  thine  inheritance  in  the  saints.”^  May  the  sight  of 
that  inheritance  wherein  “thou  shalt  make  them  drink  of  the  torreut 
of  thy  pleasure,”**  inspire  us  with  the  ardour,  the  courage,  the 
strength  required  “ to  run  in  the  list  so  that  we  may  obtain  the 
prize,”*  and  “ the  crown  of  life,  promised  to  those  who  love  thee.”^ 
And  thou,  O Mary ! show,  by  the  effects  of  thy  protection,  “ whose 
daughter  thou  art.”**  We  delight  to  offer  thee  that  homage  of  the 
faithful  heart ! Fcnl^  daxujhter  of  God  the  Father  ! Such  thou  art 
by  a title  infinitely  more  precious  than  the  other  daughters  of  Eve, 
O thou ! mother  of  the  “ Word  made  fiesh  ;”*  and  whilst  thou  wert 
still  on  earth  thou  couldst  say  to  him,  with  a thousand  times  more 
confidence  than  we,  his  adopted  children : Our  Father  who  art  in 
heaven.  Grant  then,  O Mary ! that,  by  thy  powerful  intercession, 
we  may  address  him  in  this  humble  prayer: 

God,  the  Father  of  Heaven,  have  mercy  on  us.  • 

Pater  de  Ccelis,  Deus,  miserere  nohis. 


* Ephes.  i.  5.  **  Ps.  xxxv.  9.  Gen.  xxiv.  23. 

f Rom.  viii.  17.  * I.  Cor.  ix.  24.  *St.  John  i.  14. 

g EpUes.  i.  18.  j St.  James  i.  12. 
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MEDITATIOJ^  VII. 


GOD,  THE  BON,  EEDEEMEE  OF  THE  WOELD,  HATE  MEECT  ON  U3. 

Tins  invocation  of  the  Son  of  God,  “ consubstantial  to  the  Father, 
true  God  of  true  God,”*  reminds  the  Christian  soul  of  the  great,  the 
ineffable  mystery  of  the  Avorld’s  redemption:  a mystery  ineffable  in 
itself,  ineffable  in  its  marvellous  effects. 

It  is,  then,  true  that,  from  the  Redemption  wrought  on  Calvary, 
the  salvation  of  man  is  purchased  by  the  death  of  a God.  He  who 
feared  not  to  humble  himself  by  being  “ made  flesh,”''  thought  not 
that  he  made  too  great  a sacrifice  by  suffering  and  dying  for  us  the 
most  ignominious  and  cruel  death.  Oh ! but  we  “ are  bought,” 
then,  “ with  a great  price !”®  and  what  a high  value  we  should  set  on 
our  souls ! How  important  we  should  consider  all  that  can  increase 
its  dignity  before  God,  and  contribute  to  adorn  its  immortal  crown  ! 
and  how  carefully,  how  anxiously  should  we  avoid  all  that  may 
impede  its  salvation  1 

We  were  lost,  lost  for  ever:  in  consequence  of  the  guilty  fall  of 
the  first  man,  we  were  all  struck  with  an  eternal  anathema.  An 
expiation  was  required,  and  an  expiation  of  infinite  value,  to  satisfy 
the  infinite  majesty  of  God  outraged  by  sin.  But  who  was  capable 
of  making  this  atonement  ? Was  it  men  ? Certainly  not.  Was  it 
angels  ? No;  they  are  pure,  elevated,  sublime ; but  there  is  between 
them  and  the  Infinite  an  infinite  distance.  Our  misfortune  was, 
therefore,  without  remedy,  without  hope  ....  Yes,  if  the  eternal 
Son  of  God  became  not  “ our  victim  of  propitiation.”**  He  clothed 
himself  with  our  nature,  and,  entering  into  the  world,  said  to  the 
Most  High:  Behold  me  ready  for  the  sacrifice;  he  took  “upon 


^ Xiccne  Creed. 
^ St.  JoliQ  i.  14. 


® I.  Cor.  vi.  20. 
^ 1.  John  ii.  2. 
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Limself  all  our  iniquities;”®  he  gave  himself  up  to  be  “wounded  for 
our  iniquities,  and  bruised  for  our  sins,”*^  in  order  that  justice  and 
peace  might  kiss*  “ in  his  person.”  lie  even  went  so  far  as  to  desire, 
with  unequalled  ardour,  to  suffer  and  to  die  for  us;**  and  that 
burning  desire  was  accomplished  in  his  passion.  Oh ! yes,  accom- 
plished: what  is  the  Saviour’s  passion  but  one  continued  series  of 
suffering  of  mind  and  heart — a succession  of  unheard  of  pains  and 
sacrifices  for  worthless  and  ungrateful  sinners  ? . . . . 

In  presence  of  a devotion  so  capable  of  e.xciting  our  devotion,  and 
of  making  our  hearts  throb  with  the  liveliest  gratitude  and  the  most 
tender  affection,  let  us  first  pause  a moment,  while  we  adore,  in  the 
silence  of  admiration,  that  .mystery  which  entrances  the  angels. 
Let  us,  then,  contemplate  that  “ great  mystery  let  us  study  and 
fathom,  as  far  as  our  limited  reason  can,  the  secret  depths  of  the 
love  and  mercy  of  our  God.  Immeised  in  that  bottomless  and 
shoreless  ocean,  let  us  give  up  our  hearts  to  the  pious  transports 
wherewith  it  may  please  God  to  animate  them  ....  And  then  we 
shall  admire  “the  abundant  riches  of  his  grace,”j  of  which  redemp- 
tion is  the  source. 

Sanctifying  grace ! sublime  and  supernatural  gift ! It  marvel- 
lously unites  our  soul  to  God,  communicates  to  it  a divine  life,  a life 
which  is  the  beginning  of  the  life  of  heaven,  for  St.  Paul  says  that 
“ the  grace  of  God  is  life  everlasting.”''  And  this  divine  life  of  our 
soul,  whic’ii  the  sacraments  are  intended  to  give,  to  maintain,  to 
increase,  to  restoi'e,  when  we  have  had  the  misfortune  of  losing  it, 
this  divine  life  imparts  to  all  our  acts  an  admirable  power,  that  of 
meriting  an  eternal  reward,  and  of  constantly  increasing  our  eternal 
ha])pinsss  and  glory.  Yes,  by  sanctifying  grace  we  may  make  of 
our  smallest  actions  works  so  precious  that  each  of  them  is  prefer- 
able to  all  the  treasures  of  the  earth ; we  may,  in  one  moment,  do 
more,  by  a single  secret  act  of  the  will  which  loves  God,  than  all 
men  together  could  do,  in  thousands  of  ages,  by  all  their  natural 
force. 


® Is.  llii.  6.  St.  Luke  xii.  50.  j Epbcs.  ii.  7. 

* Is.  liii.  5.  • Tim.  iii.  16.  Rom.  vi.  23. 

8 Ps.  l.\xxiv.  11. 
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“ Wonderful ! wonderful !”  is  all  that  we  can  say,  O adorable  Son 
of  the  eternal  Father,  when  we  consider  the  ineffable  work  of  our 
redemption  by  thy  blood,  and  the  precious  fruits  that  we  daily 
gather  from  it.  Oh ! how  justly  does  the  apostle  St.  Paul  tell  us 
that  thou  hast  loved  us  to  excess ! and  how  well  may  we  exclaim : 
“ The  thoughts”  of  thy  love  “ are  exceeding  deep  too  deep  for 
our  limited  understanding ; thy  greatness  is  far  beyond  our  praise ; 
thou  art  greater  than  our  imagination  can  conceive,  “ greater  than 
our  heart !”“  it  cannot  repay  such  love  as  thine,  even  by  giving  all 
its  love.  “We  know  that  thou  livest,  divine  Redeemer,  and  this, 
our  hope,  is  laid  up  in  our  bosom,”  for  thou  livest  to  make  interces- 
sion for  us.””  Let  not  thy  blood,  the  merits  of  which  flow  incessantly 
on  the  earth,  become  useless  through  our  fault.  The  voice  of  that 
precious  blood  says  to  thy  Father : “ Save  my  people,”?  my  “ pur- 
chased people  ;”'5  and  Mary  says  with  thee : “ My  people  for  which  I 
request.”'  Ah  1 suffer  us  not,  by  the  abuse  of  thy  grace,  to  paralyse 
the  efficacy  of  thy  mediation  and  the  intercession  of  her  whom  we 
happily  hail  as  “ Mother  of  the  Son  of  God  T 

O God,  thk  Son,  Redeemer  op  the  World,  have  merot  on  us. 

Fill  Jtedemptor,  Mundi  Deus,  miserere  nobis. 


• Ps.  xcL  6. 

■”  I.  John  iii.  20. 

” Job  ziz.  25,  2T. 
3 


® Heb.  Tii.  25. 
P Esther  rii.  3. 


4 I.  Peter  iL  9. 
r Esther  vii.  3. 
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MEDITATION  VIII. 

GOD,  THE  HOLT  GH08T,  HATE  MBBOT  OH  DB. 

“ God  is  love,”  says  8t.  John.*  The  Father,  then,  is  love,  the  Son  is 
love,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  love.  But  the  works  of  divine  love,  conse- 
quently the  operations  of  grace,  whether  on  the  mind  or  on  the 
heai’t,  are  attributed  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  although  they  belong 
equally  to  the  three  persons.  The  reason  is  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
proceeds  from  the  Father  and  from  the  Son  by  love,  and  that  he 
is  the  substantial  and  reciprocal  love  of  both. 

Hence  Jesus  told  his  disciples  that  “ unless  a man  be  bom  again 
of  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God that  the  graces  of  that  divine  Spirit  should  be  like  nnto 
“rivers  of  living  water”®  flowing  from  the  hearts  of  the  faithful. 
And  the  great  Apostle  teaches  that  “the  charity  of  God  is  poured 
out  into  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  is  given  to  us;”^  that 
he  “is  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  of  revelation ;®  that  it  is  he  who 
renews  us,‘'who  helpeth  our  infirmity,”  and  “asketh  for  us,  with  un- 
speakable groanings.”* 

Ignorant  and  impotent  as  we  are,  how  ardently  should  we  beg  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  that  “burning  and  shining  lamp”**  which  dispels  the 
darkness  of  the  understanding,  and  inflames  and  enlivens  the  heart. 
How  fervently  should  we  beseech  him  to  make  us  judge  all  things 
“ not  in  carnal  wisdom,”*  but  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Gospel ; to  direct 
and  support  our  will ; to  render  our  whole  conduct  supernatural. 
For  this  is  the  distinctive  character  of  the  true  child  of  God,  the 
true  Christian ; and  this  it  is  that  places  the  distance  from  heaven 
to  earth  between  his  thoughts,  his  affections,  his  views,  his  desires, 


• I.  John  iv.  16.  ^ Rom.  v.  5.  S Rom.  viii.  26. 

*»  St.  John  iii.  5.  « Ephes.  i.  11.  6 St.  John  v.  35. 

® St.  John  vii.  38,  39.  Titus  iii.  6.  * II.  Cor.  i.  12. 
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his  actions,  and  the  thoughts,  the  affections,  the  views,  the  desires, 
the  actions  of  the  worldling. 

The  true  Christian,  in  fact,  thinks  of  God  as  his  centre;  of 
heaven,  as  his  home ; of  salvation,  as  “ the  one  thing  necessary.’’J 
If  he  regard  creatures,  it  is  in  God  and  for  God ; to  him  alone  he 
attaches  himself  as  his  sovereign  good,  as  the  rock  which  can  alone 
withstand  the  tempestuous  waves  of  time.  The  worldling,  on  the 
contrary,  thinks  of  creature?,  forgets  heaven  and  salvation;  he 
seeks  his  interest  or  his  pleasure  in  all  the  various  attachments 
which  divide  his  heart.  He  desires,  he  covets  that  which  disap- 
pears in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ; he  madly  pursues  fragile  goods 
“ which  elude  his  grasp,  like  frozen  water,  melting  away,  and 
leaving  only  defilement  on  the  hand  that  held  it.”*^ 

The  true  Christian  and  the  slave  of  the  world  often  do  the 
same  works,  transact  the  same  business,  meet  with  the  same 
accidents,  but  with  intentions  and  dispositions  so  dissimilar,  and  in 
a manner  so  different,  nay,  so  opposite,  that  in  the  hand  of  one 
they  are  pure  gold  for  eternity,  in  that  of  the  other  vile  lead, 
which,  far  from  enabling  him  “ to  lay  up  treasure  in  heaven,”*  can 
only  “ drown  him  in  perdition.”” 

The  one  “lives  in  the  Spirit,  and  walks  by  the  Spirit;”"  his 
whole  life  has  something  noble,  elevated,  grand,  pertaining  to 
heaven,  to  God.  The  other  lives  but  in  his  own  low,  corrupt 
nature,  in  connection  with  the  spiiit  of  evil  and  his  dreary 
doom. 

Ah ! then,  let  us  once  more  entreat  the  Holy  Ghost  to  make  us 
act  in  all  things  in  a supernatural  manner,  and  never  to  permit  us 
to  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  “ extinguish  the  Spirit”®  within  us,  or 
even  “ to  grieve  him.”P  Let  us  say,  with  a sincere  resolution  of 
faithfully  corresponding  to  his  grace : 

“ Oh  Holy  Spirit, 

Fount  of  life,  and  fire  of  love. 

And  sweet  anointing  from  above;”? 


J St.  Luke  X.  42.  * St.  Matt.  vi.  20.  ® I.  Thes.  v.  19. 

k Fun.  oral,  on  Anne  de  “>I.  Tim.  vi.  9.  P Ephes.  iv.  30. 

Oonzague,  by  Bossuet.  Gal.  v.  25.  q Hymn,  Veni  Creator. 
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“ lead  US  into  the  right  land,  and  quicken  ns  in  thy  justice 
maintain  us  even  in  that  charity  which  is  “ from  a pure  heart,  a 
good  conscience  and  an  unfeigned  faith.”*  We  even  venture  to 
beg  of  thee  that  our  charity  “may  more  and  more  abound  in 
knowledge,  and  in  all  understanding,  that  we  may  be  replenished 
with  the  fruit  of  justice,*  going  from  “ virtue  to  virtue,”  till  “ the 
God  of  gods  shall  be  seen  in  the  heavenly  Sion.”®  Vouchsafe  to 
grant  us  this  grace  through  Mary,  whom  we  honour  and  respect  as 
thy  divine  spouse.  She  could  say  at  the  accomplishment  of  the 
august  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  “ God  hath  endowed  me  with  a 
good  dowry.”®  Thou  couldst  say  of  her : Thou  art  “ full  of  grace 
one  is  my  dove,  my  perfect  one  ;*  how  beatitifol  art  thou,”r  and 
how  justly  did  her  mother  call  her  “ blessed  of  the  Lord!”*  In  the 
name  of  that  favoured  Virgin,  we  beseech  thee : 

God,  the  Holt  Ghost,  have  mebot  ok  us. 

SpirUua  Sancte,  Deus,  miserere  nobis. 

r Ps.  cxlii.  10,  11. 

• I.  Tim  L 6. 

t Phil  L 9, 11. 


" Ps.  Ixxziii.  8.  * Gant.  ri.  8. 

® Gen.  XXX.  20.  7 Cant.  iv.  1. 

**  St.  Luke  i.  28.  * Bnth  iii.  10. 
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MEDITATION  IX. 

HOLT  TBISriTT,  ONE  OOD,  HAVE  HBBOT  ON  UB. 

The  adorable  mystery  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  “ one  and  indivisible,’^* 
is  the  foundation  of  our  religion,  the  source  of  all  the  other 
mysteries  and  of  all  the  divine  mercies.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
Chnrch,  after  making  us  successively  invoke  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  makes  us  say : Hdy  Tnnity^  one  God,  home 
mercy  on  m. 

A day  shall  come,  if  we  remain  faithful,  when  we  shall  see, 
without  obscurity,  what  we  now  believe,  and  the  adorable  Trinity 
will  reveal  to  us  its  ineffable  secrets.  We  shall  then  comprehend 
how  the  Father,  knowing  himself  from  aU  eternity,  necessarily 
begets  “ his  own  image,’”*  who  is  the  Son ; how,  this  knowledge 
being  absolute  and  indivisible  as  well  as  his  substance,  he  com- 
municates the  latter  to  the  Son  unreservedly  and  undividedly. 
We  shall  understand  how  it  is  that  from  the  eternal  union  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son  necessarily  proceeds  their  mutual  love,  who  is 
the  Holy  Ghost;  how,  that  union  being  equally  absolute  and 
indivisible,  “ the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  it  with  the  same  per- 
fection that  the  Son  receives  from  his  Father.”' 

But  the  light  of  heaven  is  not  made  for  earth : home  can  never  be 
found  in  the  land  of  exile.  “Till  the  day”  of  eternal  happiness 
“ breaks,  and  the  shadows  retire,”**  till  a holy  death  comes  to  rend 
the  veil  of  faith,  and  “ we  shall  know  God  even  as  he  knows  us,”® 
let  us  humbly  adore,  with  our  whole  mind,  the  mystery  which  he 
has  been  pleased  to  reveal  to  us ; let  us  praise  and  bless  him  with 
all  our  hearts,  for  that  he  has  vouchsafed  to  make  us  sharers  in  the 


• Brev.  Rom.  ^ Cant.  iv.  6. 

II.  Cor.  iv.  4.  • 1.  CciT.  xiii.  12. 

c Sermon  on  the  Holy  Trinity^  by  Bossuet. 
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divine  knowledge,  and  to  admit  our  poor  nnderstandmg  even,  to 
the  eternal  sanctnary  of  his  “ light  inacc^ible.”*^  What  an  infinite 
honour  has  he  conferred  upon  us  by  imparting  to  us,  in  this  place  of 
probation,  in  the  darkness  of  our  exile,  a truth  which  dazzles  the 
angels,  and  gives  us  reason  to  pine  for  “ the  courts  of  the  Lord,”* 
where  we  shall  enjoy  a spectacle  so  glorious!  Unity  in  trinity, 
Trinity  in  unity ; how  marvellous ! how  incomprehensible ! Unity 
of  nature  in  a trinity  of  persons,  trinity  of  persons  in  a unity  of 
nature,  what  admirable  concord,  what  ravishing  harmony ! “ Yes,” 

says  St.  Augustine,  “in  God  there  is  number,  in  God  there  is  no 
number : when  you  reckon  the  three  persons  you  behold  a number ; 
when  you  ask  what  it  is,  you  find  no  number:  the  answer  is  that  it 
is  one  only  God.  Because  they  are  three,  there  is  number ; when 
you  seek  to  examine  their  nature,  the  number  escapes;  you  find 
only  simple  unity.”** 

O,  unity  so  inviolable  that  number  cannot  divide  it ! O,  number 
so  well  arranged  that  unity  cannot  confuse  it ! How  magnificent  is 
the  hope  of  one  day  seeing  thee  “ face  to  face  !”*  And,  meanwhile, 
it  is  sweet  to  be  able  to  adore  thee  with  the  divine  certitude  of  faith, 
and  to  bless  thee  for  the  supernatural  connection  with  thyself  which 
thou  givest  us  in  Christianity ! 

The  Father,  by  his  adoption,  raises  us  to  the  sublime  quality  of 
children  of  God ; the  Son,  by  the  Incarnation  and  Redemption,  mar- 
vellously associates  usi  with  the  divine  nature;  the  Holy  Ghost,  by 
the  effusion  of  his  charity  into  our  hearts,**  establishes  an  admirable 
communication*  between  God  and  us.  Ah ! may  we  estimate,  at 
their  just  value,  these  divine  revelations,  and  esteem  ourselves 
according  to  the  nobility  and  grandeur  of  our  dignity ! May  we 
wen  understand  that,  God  having  raised  us  so  high,  all  that  is  not 
God  is  beneath  us;  that,  having  the  inestimable  honour  of  being 
the  sons  of  God,***  the  brethren  of  the  Son,”  the  temples  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,”  we  should  ever  respect  ourselves  as  belonging  to  a 


1.  Tim.  vi.  16. 

8 Ps.  Ixxxiii.  8. 

^ In  Joan,  Tract,  xxix. 
No.  4. 


• I.  Cor.  xiii.  12. 
j 1.  John  I.  3. 

^ Rom.  V.  5. 

1 II.  Cor.  xiii.  13, 


“ I.  John  iii.  1. 

“ St.  John  XX.  17. 
® L Cor.  yi.  19. 
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chosen  generation,  a royal  priesthood,  that  we  may  declare  his 
virtues,  who  hath  called  “ tie  out  of  darkness  into  his  admirable 
light  1”^ 

“ Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  who  art  but  one  and  the  same 
substance,”’  to  thee,  “ the  only  God,  be  gloiy  and  magnificence,  both 
now  and  for  ever to  thee  who  hast  honoured  us  with  the  revelation 
of  thine  eternal  essence,  to  thee  who  hast  raised  us  to  a superhuman 
dignity,  the  completion  of  which  shall  be,  in  heaven,  a transforma- 
tion into  thy  Divine  image.'  Ah ! before  “ the  breadth,  and  length, 
and  height,  and  depth”*  of  thy  love  for  us,  what  can  we  do  but 
stammer  like  the  prophet"  the  accents  of  praise  and  admiration,  in 
union  with  Mary,  who,  astonished  herself  at  the  great  things  thou 
hast  done  in  her,^  contemplates  thee  in  transports  of  gratitude  and 
love.  We  adore  thee  as  “ the  Alpha,”"  the  eternal  origin  of  all ; 
we  reverence  her  as  the  first  of  thy  creatures,  and  the  nearest  to 
thee  by  the  perfections  thou  gavest  her,  and  by  the  sublime  ties  of 
daughter,  mother,  and  spouse,  wherewith  thou  hast  honoured  her. 
Grant  that,  beseeching  thee,  by  her  pure  lips,  to  keep  us  always 
faithful,  always  worthy  of  thee  and  of  our  magnificent  title  of  Chris- 
tians, we  may  say  to  thee : 

Holt  Trinitt,  one  God,  have  merct  oh  us. 

Sancta  Trinitas,  unus  Deus,  miserere  nobis. 


^ St.  Luke  i.  19. 
" Apoc.  L 8. 


P L Peter  ii.  9. 
9 I.  John  V.  7. 
r St.  Jude  25. 


• II.  Cor.  iii.  18. 
t Ephes.  iii.  18. 
“ Jerem.  i.  6. 
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MEDITATION  X. 

HOLT  UABT,  PEAT  TOE  US. 

The  first  title  of  honour  which  we  give  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  when 
invoking  her,  is  her  own  name  of  Mary — a name  which,  after  that 
of  Jesus,  is  the  delight  of  pious  souls. 

What  more  sweet  than  the  name  of  a mother,  and  of  a mother 
as  tender  as  august ! A mother ! Is  there  any  thing  so  precious 
in  nature,  any  thing  which  dilates  the  heart  like  her  presence,  any 
thing  so  moving  as  her  memory  ? A mother ! Ah ! God  has  created 
nothing  in  this  world  to  he  compared  to  her  in  kindness,  in  pure 
and  sweet  affection,  in  devotion,  in  sublime  heroism  of  heart.  When 
we  have  the  happiness,  then,  of  being  animated  by  a lively  faith, 
when  we  firmly  believe  that  Jesus  is  our  divine  brother,  that  Mary 
his  mother  is  also  ours,  that  she  necessarily  extends  to  us  that  inex- 
pressible tenderness  with  which  she  is  filled  for  the  “ blessed  fruit 
of  her  womb,”*  for  that  Jesus  who  has  so  loved  us,  what  pious 
emotions,  what  exquisite  feelings,  should  not  the  name  of  such 
a mother  excite  within  us. 

But  what  joyful  admiration  should  the  mysterious  meaning  of 
that  blessed  name  inspire.  It  signifies  at  once  Sovereign^  Radiant 
Star,  Quern  of  the  Sea}' ....  and  to  whom,  could  these  touching 
titles  apply  but  to  Mary  ? Sovereign,  has  she  not  the  honour  of 
having  brought  forth  “ the  King  of  kings,  and  the  Lord  of  lords,”* 
to  whom  belongs  “magnificence,  power,  glory,  and  victory,”^  and 
who,  by  glorifying  her  in  heaven,  gave  her  a power  of  intercession 
like  to  none  other  ? Radiant  Star,  is  it  not  she  who  has  given  to 
the  world  “the  true  Light”®  of  men,  “the  Sun  of  justice,”*’ whose 
divine  disk,  without  dawn  or  twilight,  east  or  west,  tmceasingly  dis- 


» St.  Lake  i.  42.  ® I.  Tim.  vi.  16.  ® St.  John  i.  9. 

Xwric.  hxhl.  Weitenader.  ^ I.  Paral.  xxix.  11,  12.  ^ Mai.  iv.  2. 
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plays  the  fullness  of  his  inexhaustible  rays?  Is  it  not  she  who 
shines  in  the  splendour  of  the  purest,  the  most  perfect  virtue — ^in  the 
splendour  of  a miraculous  virginity,  and  of  a glory  which  eclipses 
that  of  the  angels  and  saints  ? Queen  of  the  Sea,  is  it  not  she  whose 
admirable  example,  like  a heavenly  beacon,  surmounts  the  troubled 
waters  of  this  life,  and  guides  into  the  port  of  eternal  bliss  those 
who  keep  its  beneficent  light  in  view  ? Is  it  not  she  who  has  re- 
ceived from  God,  so  to  say,  the  power  of  appeasing  at  her  will  the 
storms  and  tempests  which  so  often  beat  on  our  frail  bark,  when 
the  invocation  of  her  all-powerful  name  stills  the  winds  and  the 
waves? 

Undoubtedly,  the  name  of  Mary  is  not  “strong  and  mighty”*  in 
comparison  with  that  of  Jesus,  except  in  that  inferior  degree  which 
necessarily  distinguishes  the  creature,  even  the  most  perfect,  from 
its  Creator  and  its  God ; moreover,  it  has  no  virtue  except  through 
Jesus  himself.  But  it  has  pleased  that  divine  Son  to  manifest  his 
glory  by  his  august  mother,  and  to  communicate  the  admirable 
efficacy  of  his  own  name  to  that  of  Mary.  Like  that  of  Jesus,  the 
name  of  this  divine  Virgin  consoles  and  strengthens.  “ Invoke  it,” 
says  St.  Bernard ; “ in  your  dangers,  your  doubts,  your  anguish,  let 
it  be  incessantly  on  your  lips  and  in  your  heart.  Then  there  will 
be  no  more  wandering,  no  more  despair,  no  more  error,  no  more 
falling,  no  more  fear,  no  more  fatigue,  but  a sweet  experience  of  the 
profound  meaning  of  those  words  of  the  Gospel,  ‘ The  name  of  the 
Virgin  was  Mai'y'  ”**  Like  that  of  Jesus,  this  name,  so  dear  to  our 
hearts,  puts  the  spirit  of  darkness  to  flight.  “ If  the  wind  of  temp, 
tation  assail  you,”  says  the  same  holy  doctor,  “ call  Mary  to  your 
aid.”'  It  was  of  her  that,  in  the  beginning,  God  said  to  the  tempter 
of  Adam  and  Eve  those  energetic  words,  “She  shall  crush  thy 
head,”j  and  that  prediction  resounds  anew,  like  a crash  of  thunder 
for  Satan,  as  often  as  the  Christian  soul  invokes  the  name  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin. 

O Mary ! blessed  be  the  Lord  who  “ hath  so  magnified  thy 
name  that  thy  praise  shall  not  depart  out  of  the  mouth  of  men.^’ 


t Ps.  xxiii.  8.  • Rom.  ii.  svper  Missus  est.  ^ Judith  xiii.  25. 

**  Rom.  ii.  super  Missus  est.  J Gen.  iii.  15. 
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Ah,  tell  US  by  what  name  thou  art  called  ;*  make  us  feel  and  compre- 
hend its  dignity,  its  sweetness,  and  its  power ; penetrate  us  with  the 
respect,  the  confidence,  and  the  love  which  it  merits.  It  is  to  the 
pious  heart  “ a plentiful  olive-tree,  fair,  fruitful,  and  beautiful  it 
is  precious  as  a vase  exhaling  sweet  perfumes.  So  powerful  do  we 
esteem  it,  that  when  invoking  it,  we  think  we  see  the  fallen  angel 
taking  flight  with  the  forced  cry,  “Terrible  is  the  name  of  the 
Virgin !”  O Mary,  may  that  sacred  name  be  ever  terrible  to  hell 
in  our  behalf,  may  it  be  “ terrible  as  an  army  set  in  array”®  to  all 
the  enemies  of  our  salvation.  May  we  never  separate  it  in  our 
heart  from  the  adorable  name  of  thy  divine  Son,  and  may  it  be, 
after  that  of  Jesus,  our  refuge  and  our  shield,  our  strength  and  con- 
solation. It  is  with  the  hope  of  obtmning  this  grace  that  we  say  to 
thee  with  the  Church — 

Holy  Mary,  pray  for  us. 

Somcta  Maria,  ora  pro  nobis, 

1 Qen.  xzxiL  29.  Jer.  zL  16.  “ Cant.  tL  3. 
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MEDITATION  XL 

HOLT  HOTHEB  OF  OOD,  PEAT  FOE  ITS. 

A SIMPLE  virgin  of  the  tribe  of  Juda,  Mother  of  Ood!  ....  How 
wonderful ! What  greatness  and  majesty  is  contained  in  that  title, 
what  honour  and  glory,  what  incomparable  magnificence ! 

In  the  general  opinion  of  men,  the  dignity  of  the  mother  is  com- 
puted by  that  of  her  son.  What  must  then  be  the  dignity  of  Mary, 
who  brought  forth  the  adorable  humanity  of  the  eternal  Son  of 
God ! ....  If  she  had  given  birth  to  an  illustrious  saint,  even  that 
would  make  her  very  honourable  in  our  eyes ; she  would  be  still 
more  honourable  if  she  had  brought  into  the  world  an  incarnate 
angel;  and  much  more  so  had  it  pleased  God  that  “ one  of  the  chief 
princes”*  of  heaven  “ was  made  flesh”**  in  her  chaste  womb.  But, 
Mary,  Mother  of  God ! who  can  ever  estimate,  or  comprehend,  or 
express  the  dignity,  the  elevation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  ? And  who 
is  there  that,  penetrated  with  a lively  faith,  will  not  cry  out  with 
the  Angel  of  the  Schools,  that  “ this  title  has  made  her  something 
infinite,  because  of  the  infinite  good  which  is  in  her  Son,”®  and  with 
the  blessed  Peter  Damian : “ But  we  have  reason  to  remain  mute 
with  astonishment  and  admiration,  nor  dare  to  raise  our  eyes  before 
the  immense  glory  of  such  a dignity  !”^ 

God  is  infinitely  powerful : what  wonders  soever  he  may  produce, 
he  can  always  produce  others  still  greater.  And  yet  we  need  not 
fear  to  say  that,  all-powerful  as  he  is,  he  could  not  make  Mary  either 
greater  or  more  noble  than  he  has  made  her  in  her  dignity  of 
Mother  of  God.  Could  he,  in  fact,  give  her  a Son  greater  or  more 
noble  than  he  who,  “ without  robbery,  is  equal  to  God,”*  and  who 


• Dan.  X.  13.  Serm  de  NaHv.  B.  M.  V. 

^ St  John  i.  14.  • Phil.  ii.  6. 

® S.  Thomas,  3 p.  q.  25,  a.  6,  ad  1. 
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says,  “ I and  the  Father  are  one  Could  he  give  her  a Son  superior 
to  himself?  Mary  enjoys,  then,  by  her  divine  maternity,  all  the 
dignity  possible  for  a mother  to  have;  and  even  as  the  Creator 
could  not  make  a man  greater  than  the  Man-God,  so  neither  could 
he  make  a mother  more  august  or  honourable  than  her  who  can  say 
to  that  Man-God,  “ Thou  art  my  Son^f 

O,  let  us  admire,  praise,  exalt  this  masterpiece  of  the  Almighty 
power,  of  the  adorable  wisdom  of  the  Most  High.  He  could  bring 
about  the  ineffable  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  without  giving  a 
mother  to  the  humanity  of  his  Son.  But  was  it  not  fitting  that  the 
Divine  Bcpairer  of  man’s  fall  should  be  “ the  Son  of  man,”'*  at  least 
by  his  mother,  so  that  it  might  be  one  of  ourselves  who  made  for  us 
all  the  infinite  satisfaction  due  to  eternal  justice?  And  then,  Adam 
and  Eve  having  both  transgressed,  and  having  both,  by  their  fall, 
involved  their  whole  posterity  in  the  same  ruin,  does  it  not  seem 
that  each  sex  ought  to  have  its  share  in  the  restoration  and  salva- 
tion of  mankind?  Divine  Wisdom,  then,  admirably  provided  for 
the  work  of  redemption  by  creating  a Mother  of  God.  By  Mary, 
Eve’s  sex  has  given  to  the  world  its  Saviour,  and  by  that  Saviour, 
that  of  Adam  has  redeemed  the  world. 

But  God  has  done  still  more.  He  has  favoured  us  all  “ with  a 
continual  and  perpetual  extension  of  the  mystery  of  the  Incamalion. 
Thus  speak  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.”'  By  our  participation  in 
the  mystery  which  supposes  all  others,  the  adorable  Eucharist,  have 
we  not  the  infinite  honour  of  contracting  that  union  with  God  which 
approaches  the  nearest  to  that  of  Mary  with  her  Son  Jesus,  and  that 
of  the  Word  with  his  humanity,  since  “ we  are  therein  really  incor- 
porated with  the  divine  fiesh  of  Christ.”j  And  Jesus  himself  has 
said,  “ He  that  eateth  my  fiesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  abideth  in 
me  and  I in  him.”'*  Ah ! let  us  here  humble  ourselves  before  the 
Lord,  for  that  a favour  so  prodigious  leaves  us  cold,  tepid,  indif- 
ferent, instead  of  inflaming  our  hearts,  and  filling  us  with  a bound- 
less zeal  and  devotion ! 


^ St.  John  X.  30.  • Bourdalone,  sur  h Tres-Samt  Sacrament, 

t Heb.  i.  5.  j S.  Chrys.,  Homil,  63,  ad  popul.  Antioch, 

h St.  Luke  xix.  10.  k gt.  John  vi.  57. 
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O Mary ! we  are  happy  to  proclaim,  with  the  Church,  that  thou 
art  truly  the  Mother  of  God.  We  joyfully  acknowledge  that  it  was 
thou  who  “ brought  forth”*  the  first-born  by  excellence,  called  by 
St.  Paul  “ the  first-bom  amongst  those  who  are  conformable  to  his 
image;””  that  it  is  thou,  and  thou  alone,  who  art  entitled  to  the 
literal  application  of  those  sacred  words,  “ He  that  made  me  rested 
in  my  tabernacle and  that,  as  the  Eternal  Father  says  to  his  Son, 
“Before  the  day-star”  of  time  “I  begot  thee,”®  as  thou  canst  thyself 
say  to  him,  “ And  I also  begot  thee,  in  time  r We  venerate,  then, 
and  honour  with  aU  our  heart  thy  divine  maternity ; we  offer  thee 
all  the  homage  due  to  thine  incomparable  dignity.  Obtain  for  us, 
O Mary ! to  appreciate  the  admirable  participation  in  thy  glory  and 
the  glory  of  his  adorable  humanity,  which  thy  Divine  Son,  in  the 
sacrament  of  his  love,  vouchsafes  to  give  us : 

Holy  Mother  of  God,  prat  for  us. 

Sancta  Dei  QenUrix,  ora  pro  ndbit. 


‘ Eccles.  xxir.  12. 
® Ps.  cix.  3. 


1 St  Matt  i.  25. 
■Bom.  Tui.  2d. 
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MEDITATION  XIL 

HOLY  TIBOIH  OF  VIBQINS,  PEAT  FOE  US. 

Virgin  of  Virgins  ! what  title  could  be  more  suitable  to  her  who 
first  consecrated  the  love  of  holy  virtue  by  the  seal  of  a perfect  vow! 

A vow  so  precious  in  the  eyes  of  Mary,  that  she  only  accepted  the 
ineffable  glory  of  the  divine  maternity,  after  the  Angel  had  assured 
her,  on  the  part  of  God,  that  this  glory  should  be  nowise  incom- 
patible with  the  sacred  engagement  she  had  contracted  with  the 
Most  High  ! Virgin  of  Virgins  ! what  title  could  better  express 
the  pious  admiration  of  the  Church  for  her  miraculously  perpetual 
virginity ! So,  also,  what  emblem  could  be  more  illustrative  of  I 
Mary’s  favourite  virtue  and  this  magnificent  privilege  than  that  lily-  ( 
stem,  whose  triple  flower  tells  us  so  well  that  she  was  a virgin  while 
bearing  the  divine  Jesus,  a virgin  before  and  after  that  august  mys- 
tery. 

The  lOy  I What  flower  is  there  of  sweeter  perfume,  of  purer  beauty, 
of  more  delicate  white  ? There  is,  therefore,  no  more  perfect  sym- 
bol of  the  fairest,  the  most  exquisite  virtues ; of  that  angelic  virtue, 
whose  triumph  is  manifested  in  the  Virgin  of  Virgins  on  the  day  of 
the  Incarnation  of  the  Word,  when  the  angel  said  to  reassure  her: 

“ The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Most 
High  shall  overshadow  thee  !”*  Hence,  the  Scripture  represents  to 
us,  under  the  figure  of  a cincture  of  lilies,**  the  inviolable  chastity  of 
the  Spouse  of  the  Canticles,  and  the  predilection  of  the  heavenly 
Bridegroom  for  virginal  purity,  by  telling  us  that  he  is  “the  lily  of 
the  valleys,”  and  goes  to  his  garden  “ to  gather  lilies.”® 

These  charming  figures  have  each  a sweet  and  expressive  lesson 
for  us.  It  is  that  Jesus  loves  to  rest  with  “the  clean  of  heart;’'* 


• St.  Luke  i.  35.  ® Cant.  ii.  1 ; vi.  1. 

•>  Cant.  vii.  2.  •*  St.  Mat.  v.  8. 
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that  he  loves  to  abide  in  hearts  whose  pure  thoughts,  pure  desires, 
pure  affections,  pure  emotions,  are  for  him  like  “ a bed  of  aromatical 
spices.”*  And,  consequently,  we  may  perceive  what  delight  our 
divine  Saviour  must  take  in  Mary,  whose  spiritual  purity,  truly  per- 
fect, was  enhanced  by  another  miraculous  purity,  so  that  the  very 
name  of  this  twofold  virtue  has  become  her  own  name,  and  she  alone 
is,  by  excellence,  called  the  Vwgin  ! 

But  let  us  sound  our  own  hearts,  and  are  we  a holy  object  of 
complacency  to  the  divine  Lamb  who  is  followed  by  virgins  “ whither- 
soever he  goeth  Alas ! even  without  falling  into  the  slough  of 
vice,  do  we  never  peimit  ourselves  to  do  aught  that  might  displease 
him  ? How  many  imprudent  or  even  dangerous  looks ! How  many 
liberties  which,  without  exceeding  the  strict  bounds  of  virtue,  are  yet 
incompatible  with  the  holy  integrity  of  a chaste  delicacy!  How 
many  thoughts,  how  many  remembrances,  perhaps  even  regrets, 
how  many  desires,  how  many  projects,  how  many  dreams  of  the 
imagination,  which  are  far  from  having  for  their  emblem  the  daz- 
zling whiteness  of  the  lily ! How  many  words  which  are  far  from 
breathing  “ the  good  odour  of  Christ,*  the  Son  of  a virgin,  and  the 
teudei’,  intimate  friend  of  St.  John,  because,  as  the  Church  tells  us, 
the  latter  “ wore  the  spotless  crown  of  virginity  ?’”•  Finally,  how 
many  affections,  of  which  God  is  neither  the  beginning  nor  the  end ; 
how  many  attachments  formed,  (though  we  will  hardly  acknowledge 
it  to  ourselves,)  not  so  much  by  the  spirit  as  by  the  flesh ! . . . Ah ! 
let  us  courageously  banish  from  our  hearts,  not  merely  any  thing 
that  might  offend  the  divine  Son  of  Mary,  but  any  thing  that  might  not 
be  pleasing  to  him.  Let  us  respect  our  bodies  as  being  “ the  members 
of  Christ,”'  and  never  convert  them  to  any  but  a holy  use.  Let  us 
remember  that  where  the  eye  of  man  cannot  penetrate,  the  eye  of 
God  sees  and  judges  ! for  “ hell  itsdf  is  naked  before  him,  and  there 
is  no  covering  for  destruction  !”j  Let  us  remember  that  his  eyes, 
sweet  “ as  those  of  the  dove”*"  for  virgin  souls,  are  “ as  a flame  of 


• Cant.  vi.  1.  **  Brev.  Rom.  j Job  xxvi.  6. 

f Apoc.  xiv.  4.  * 1 Cor.  vi.  15.  I'  Cant.  t.  12. 

f 2 Cor.  ii.  15. 
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fire”*  for  those  who  attempt  before  their  Creator  what  the  mere  look 
of  a mortal  would  make  them  avoid  as  reprehensible.  Ah  ! would 
that  we  understood  this  better,  and  would  always  keep  it  in  mind ! 

O Virgin  of  Virgins,  living  miracle  of  purity,  who  wast  on  earth 
Christ’s  “ dove,”  his  perfect  one ; the  daughters  of  Sion  saw  thee  and 
declared  most  blessed.  Numberless  are  the  “ young  maidens’'* 
whom  thy  powerful  example  has  induced  to  renounce  the  world,  and 
all  its  most  seducing  charms,  to  consecrate  themselves  to  God  in 
solitude,  to  serve  Jesus  with  inexpressible  love  in  the  person  of  the 
poor,  or  to  foUow  thy  footsteps,  even  amid  the  cares  of  the  world ! 
“ Queens”  themselves,  amid  the  splendour  of  their  courts,  have 
“ praised  thee”“  by  the  sublime  virtues  which  they  practised  after 
thine  example,  and  under  thine  auspices  ! 

Glory  be  to  thee,  O Mary ! incomparable  model  of  that  virtue  which 
makes  man’s  life  like  to  that  of  the  angels,  as  though  his  soul  were 
not  connected  with  corruptible  organs.  Ah!  render  ns,  by  thy 
protection,  thy  faithful  imitators,  and  zealous  lovers  of  the  holy 
virtue  of  purity.  It  is  in  order  that  we  may  always  resemble  thee, 
and  thus  merit  the  favour  of  thy  divine  Son,  that  we  say  to 
thee: 

Holt  Yibchn  of  Vibgins,  prat  fob  us. 

Sancta  Virgo  Virginum,  ora  pro  nobis. 


1 Apoc.  L 14. 


“ Cant.  TL  8, 1. 


• Cant.  tL  8. 
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MEDITATION  XIII. 

HOTHEB  OF  OHBI8T,  PBAT  FOB  US. 

To  say  of  Mary  that  she  is  Mother  of  God,  is  to  reveal  to  us,  all  at 
once  the  full  extent  of  her  greatness  and  glory.  But  this  the 
human  mind  could  not  comprehend  unless  it  could  embrace  infinite 
majesty.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Church,  after  making  us  invoke  Mary 
under  that  title,  here  presents  her  to  us  in  a way  that  we  can  more 
easily  understand. 

Is  it  not  true  that  a mother  appears  to  us  the  more  honourable  in 
proportion  as  her  son  is  distinguished  by  more  eminent  qualities, 
and  does  greater  things  for  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-creatures  ? 
What  admirable  glory  reverts,  then,  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  as  the 
Mother  of  Christ?  Does  not  Jesus  possess,  even  as  man,  all  the 
perfections  suitable  to  our  nature  ? “ God  anointed  him  with  the 

Holy  Ghost,”*  who  is  personally  united  to  him.  “ In  him  are  all 
the  ti’easures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge in  him  all  the  treasures 
of  goodness,  meekness,  humility,  patience,  compassion,  charity  the 
purest  and  most  devoted;  in  him  the  plenitude  of  feelings,  the 
noblest,  the  most  elevated,  the  most  delicate,  the  most  generous, 
the  most  captivating  to  the  human  heart.  . . . But  who  may  tell 
what  he  has  done  for  the  happiness  of  those  whom  he  was 
pleased  to  make  his  brethren?®  Not  to  speak  of  the  salvation 
which  he  prepared  for  us  with  his  own  life,  how  numerous  are  the 
blessings  which  he  has  otherwise  conferred  upon  us?  What  im- 
provement, both  moral  and  intellectual,  has  he  not  brought  into 
the  world ! What  a prodigious  transformation  has  he  not  wrought 
in  it ! Even  now  Christianity  prevents  more  evil  in  one  day  than 
all  human  laws  could  repress ; it  produces,  in  one  day,  more  acts  of 


* Acts  X.  38.  ^ Colos.  ii.  3.  « Hebr.  ii.  17. 
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virtue,  often  sublime,  than  the  pompous  maxims  of  philosophy  could 
ever  achieve. 

To  whom  is  due  the  restoration  of  woman,  w'ho  was  in  olden 
times  considered  and  treated  as  a mere  thing  in  the  family — is  it 
not  to  the  Son  of  Mary  ? ....  To  whom  is  due  the  respect  for  child- 
hood, the  moderation  of  paternal  authority,  formerly  so  arbitrary  and 
tyrannical — is  it  not  to  the  Son  of  Mary  ? From  whom  came  the 
abolition  of  slavery?  who  has  invested  the  servant  with  a sacred  and 
august  character  in  the  eyes  of  the  Christian  master,  and  taught  us 
to  regard  all  men  as  our  brethren — is  it  not  the  Son  of  Mary  \ ...  . 
Whence  proceed  all  the  helps,  all  the  consolations,  all  the  good  and 
admirable  works  of  which  our  holy  religion  is  the  soul  and  the 
inexhaustible  source — is  it  not  from  the  Son  of  Mary  ? . . . 

Ahl  even  if  the  blessed  Virgin  were  not  the  Mother  of  God, 
were  Christ,  her  adorable  Son,  nothing  more  than  the  greatest  of 
men,  the  most  signal  benefactor  of  humanity,  his  Mother  would  be 
the  noblest,  the  most  august,  the  most  honourable  of  mothers. 

And,  in  the  supernatural  order,  where  is  the  good  of  which  Jesus 
is  not  the  author  ? Without  him,  fallen  man  would  have  neither 
sanctifying  grace,  nor  merit  for  heaven,  nor  any  of  those  actual 
graces  so  necessary  to  our  weakness.  Without  him,  either  before  or 
since  his  appearance  on  earth,  there  would  be  no  connection  of 
love,  of  favour,  between  God  and  man,  none  of  the  consolations  of 
piety,  none  of  the  guiding  lights  of  faith,  no  beacon  of  hope  for 
eternity. 

But  how  blind  and  ungrateful  we  are  to  enjoy  all  these  blessings, 
and  yet  love  their  author  so  little  I Each  step  of  ours  is  marked 
by  some  favour  of  Christianity,  and  we  heed  it  not.  At  the  sight 
of  these  precious  gifts  our  hearts  should  be  more  and  more  inflamed 
with  love  for  the  divine  Son  of  Mary,  but  far  from  that  being  the 
case,  we  refuse  him  that  time  which  so  justly  belongs  to  him,  we 
employ  it  in  violating  his  holy  laws,  in  gainsaying  his  example,  in 
wilfully  offending  him.  What  ingratitude  is  ours ! . . . Ah ! if  we 
have  ever  so  little  tenderness  of  heart,  let  us  endeavour  to  repair 
by  our  own  repentance  this  base  ingratitude,  and  henceforward  to 
live  unceasingly  for  him  who  unceasingly  pours  down  his  blessings 
upon  us. 
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O Mary ! who  couldst  say  to  this  adorable  benefactor,  “Thon  art 
my  Son,^  I bore  thee  in  my  womb,  I gave  thee  suck,  and  nourished 
thee.”®  What  must  have  been  thy  feelings  when  thou  hadst  “ to 
wrap  up”  the  delicate  limbs  “ of  that  divine  child,”  the  “ first-bom”*’ 
of  all  those  who  by  their  divine  adoption  were  to  become  “his 
brethren.”®  Ahl  doubtless  thou  didst  pour  forth  thy  heart  in 
expressions  of  love  and  admiration,  thou  wert  happy  to  give  him 
continual  proofs  of  devotion,  of  consecration,  of  entire  self-abandon- 
ment. The  most  amorous  words  of  the  Spouse  in  the  Canticles 
hardly  sufficed  to  express  the  sacred  transports  of  thy  love  while 
thou  saidst,  “My  beloved  is  mine,  he  shall  abide  between  my 
breasts.”**  Obtain  for  us,  then,  O Mary,  a share  in  thy  admiration, 
thy  gratitude,  thy  love  for  Jesus,  who  never  ceases  to  load  us  with 
favours.  Permit  us  not  to  remain  ungrateful,  at  least  so  far  as  to 
deliberately  offend  so  liberal  a benefactor.  Yes,  we  beseech  thee 
with  all  the  fervour  of  our  souls,  repeating  with  the  Church — 

Mother  op  Christ,  prat  for  us. 

Mater  Christi,  ora  pro  nobis. 


Hebr.  i.  5.  f St.  Mat  i.  25.  •»  Cant  i.  12. 

* II.  Mac.  TU.  27.  f Bom.  Tui.  29. 
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MEDITATION  XIV. 

HOTHES  OF  DIVINE  OBACE,  FEAT  FOB  DS. 

“ Hail,  full  of  grace,”*  said  the  heavenly  ambassador  sent  by  the 
Most  High  to  announce  to  Mary  the  sublime  mystery  of  the  Incar- 
nation. These  are  words  of  such  profound  meaning,  that  no  human 
intellect  could  underetand,  nor  human  lips  explain  it.  FuU  of  grace! 
Who,  then,  can  estimate  the  quantity,  or  appreciate  the  value  of  this 
treasure  ? If  it  be  true  that  more  or  less  grace  is  the  effect  of  the 
greater  or  lesser  love  which  the  Lord  has  for  a soul,  what  soul  could 
ever  receive  as  much  as  Mary,  the  specially  beloved  of  God  ? . . . . 
FvU  of  grace  I “ Perfect  expressions,”  says  St.  Sophronins,  “ for 
grace  is  given  to  others  as  it  were  by  shares ; to  Mary,  it  is  given  in 
its  plenitude,”**  Mary  alone,  of  all  mankind,  was  called  to  the  triple 
dignity  of  beloved  Daughter  of  the  Father,  beloved  Mother  of  the 
Son,  beloved  Spouse  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  it  also  required  an 
incomparable  sanctity  to  correspond  with  that  incomparable  dignity; 
to  produce  that  unprecedented  sanctity  an  unprecedented  supply  of 
grace  was  requisite,  nay,  even  the  plenitude  of  grace.  Hence,  the 
angel,  wUling  to  express  this  marvellous  sanctity  which  distinguishes 
Mary  amongst  all  creatures,  called  her  not  by  her  name,  although 
that  name  is,  as  we  have  seen,  rich  in  admirable  signification;  he 
saluted  her  with  the  very  title  of  “ full  of  grace,”®  as  it  were  to 
designate  her  by  that  which  is  her  special  characteristic  before  the 
Most  High. 

But  she  is,  moreover,  the  Mother  of  him  Vho  is  “ the  God  of  all 
grace,”^  and  of  whom  St.  Paul  says  that,  in  his  person,  “ the  grace 
of  God  hath  appeared  vis^iMg  to  all  men.”®  Why  should  not  she  who 
gave  birth  to  such  a Son  be  called  the  Mother  of  Divine  grace^ 


• St.  Luke  i.  28.  ® St.  Luke  i.  28.  • Titus  iL  11. 

•>  Serm.  de  A»sump.  V.  ^ 1.  Peter  v.  10. 
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especially  she  to  whom  that  same  Son  has,  if  we  may  say  so,  con- 
fided the  distribution  of  his  favours  ? For  Jesus,  from  the  top  of 
the  Cross,  gave  his  mother  to  us  in  the  person  of  St.  John,  who,  as 
the  only  disciple  present,  represented  all  the  faithful  and  what  the 
great  Apostle  said  of  the  gift  made  us  by  the  Eternal  Father  of  his 
own  Son,  we  may,  in  due  proportion,  say  of  the  gift  which  the  Son 
made  us  of  his  Divine  Mother.  “ How  hath  he  not  also,  with  her^ 
given  us  all  things  ?”»  Thus  it  b that  the  holy  doctors  of  the  Church 
are  prodigal  in  their  expressions  of  praise  and  homage  towards  thb 
favoured  creature.  “ Be  mindful  of  us,  O blessed  Virgin,”  exclaims 
St.  Athanasius,  “ and  in  return  for  the  feeble  prabe  we  offer  thee, 
grant  us  rich  gifts  from  the  treasury  of  thy  graces.”**  “ In  thee,  our 
patroness  and  mediatrix  with  the  God  who  was  born  of  thee,”  cries 
St  Ephraim,  “ in  thee  the  human  race  places  all  its  joy ; in  thee 
alone  b found  the  refuge  and  the  surety  of  those  who  trust  in 
God  ;”*  and  in  another  prayer,  he  says : “After  the  Trinity,  thou  art 
mistress  of  all ; after  the  Paraclete,  another  Paraclete ; after  the 
Mediator,  mediatrix  of  the  entire  world.”j  “ Because  thou  art  the 
only  hope  of  sinners,”  says  St.  Augustine,  “ through  thee  we  hope 
for  pardon  of  our  crimes ; through  thee,  O blessed  one  I we  expect 
the  heavenly  reward.”^  “ Mary  is  the  ocean  of  grace,”  says  St.  Peter 
Chrysologus,*  St.  John  Damascene,***  and  St.  Bonaventure.** 

She  b the  fountain  through  which  all  graces  are  poured  forth  on 
the  world  like  a spring  of  living  water:  “the  fountain  of  gardens,”® 
destined  to  “ water  the  torrent  of  thorns,”**  that  b to  say,  to  change 
our  hearts,  to  make  all  virtues  grow  in  them ; a fountain  so  full  of 
grace,  that  this  sweet  Virgin,  according  to  the  Angelic  Doctor,  has 
enough  to  bestow  on  all  mankind.”’ 

Let  us,  then,  approach,  how  great  soever  our  mbery  may  be,  let 
us  approach,  with  an  overflowing  heart,  to  that  “ throne  of  grace,”' 


I! 


^ Bossuet,  sermon  for  the 
feast  of  the  Holy 
Rosary. 

% Rom.  viii.  32. 

^ Serm.  in  Annuntiat. 

> Op.  grcBCO-lat.^  t.  iii. 


J Op,  groeco-lat,,  t.  iii. 
^ Serm,  de  Annuntiat. 
1 Serm.  cxlvi. 

“ Orat,  i.  de  Ndtivit. 

“ In  specul.  V. 


® Cant.  iv.  15. 

P Joel  iii.  18. 

^ P.  iii.  quaest.  zxviL 
art  5. 

^ Heb.  iv.  16. 
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established  for  himself  in  the  bosom  of  the  Divine  Virgin  by  the 
Son  of  the  Eternal  King.  Let  us  ever  implore  her  assistance ; even 
when  our  affairs  appear  to  be  in  the  most  desperate  condition,  let  us 
beseech  her  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  “assured,”  says  St. 
Bernard,  “ that  we  are'  thereby  entering  into  the  designs  of  Him 
whose  will  it  is  that  all  should  come  to  us  through  Mary.”* 

O Mother  of  “the  Word  made  flesh,”  who  hast  vouchsafed  to 
“dwell  amongst  us,  full  of  grace  and  truth,”*  with  the  angel  we 
salute  thee,  “ full  of  grace !”  Thy  Divine  Son  is  the  source,  the  inex- 
haustible, the  infinite  soui*ce  of  grace ; and  in  taking  up  his  abode  in 
thee  first  of  all  mankind,  he  gave  thee  the  right  to  say,  “ In  me  is 
all  grace.”"  Thy  blessed  hands  are  as  it  were  the  favoured  channel 
whereby  this  divine  treasure  overflows  the  entire  world,  refreshes 
all  that  is  dry  and  arid,  and  “ maketh  the  wilderness  even  as  the 
garden  of  the  Lord.”*  To  thee,  then,  will  we  have  recourse  in  all 
our  wants ; in  thee,  after  Jesus,  do  we  place  all  our  confidence ; 
through  thee,  do  we  expect  from  him,  unworthy  as  we  are  of  his 
mercy  and  goodness,  the  pardon  of  our  numberless  transgi'essions, 
the  assistance  so  necessary  to  our  weakness,  and  the  crowning  grace 
of  final  perseverance : 


Mother  of  Divine  Grace,  pray  for  us. 
Mater  divinoe  gratae,  ora  pro  nobis. 
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MEDITATION  XV. 

HOTHEB  UOBT  FUSE,  PEAT  FOB  B8. 

“ It  was  fitting,”  says  St.  Anslem,  “ that  the  sanctity  of  the  Virgin 
Mother  should  be  such,  that  no  greater  could  be  conceived  after 
that  of  God.”*  For  otherwise  it  would  have  been  manifest  that 
God  did  not  raise  her  for  whom  he  had  reserved  the  infinite  dignity 
of  being  his  Mother,  so  as  to  place  her  on  a level  with  that  high 
honour ! and  that  he  did  not  create  her  worthy  of  a rank  which 
never  had  or  never  can  have  an  equal  in  the  world.  This  gave 
St.  Thomas  occasion  to  write  those  remarkable  words:  “It  is 
possible  for  a creature  to  exist  so  pure  as  that  nothing  purer  could 
emanate  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator,  and  such  was  the  purity  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  of  her  who  never  knew  either  original  or  actual 
sin.”^ 

God  and  sin  are  irreconcilable;  the  opposition  between  these 
two  terms  is  absolute,  infinite.  Wherefore  it  is,  that  we  can  only 
approach  God  by  removing  from  evil,  from  which  we  also  remove 
the  farther  the  more  we  approach  the  “ Holy  of  holies.”®  But 
how  can  we  imagine  a creature  having  such  an  intimate  connection 
with  God  as  the  Mother  of  God  ? How  then  can  we  conceive  one 
who  has  attained,  or  can  attain  a purity  of  heart  like  that  of  the 
Blessed  Vir^n  ? . . . Hence  the  Angel  of  the  Schools  teaches  that 
“ in  her  the  effusion  of  grace  was  so  abundant,  so  complete,  that  she 
enjoyed  the  closest  possible  union  with  the  divine  Author  of  grace, 
and  thus  deserved  to  receive  into  her  bosom  Him  who  is  the  source 
thereof.”"* 

It  would  not  be  sufficient,  then,  to  give  Mary  the  first  place 


■ De  Concept.,  c.  xviii. 

**  I.  Sent.  disc.  xUy.  q.  nnica,  art.  Ill,  ad.  3.  Concil.  Trid,  Sess.  v.  et  tL 
® Dan.  ix.  24. 

4 III.  part.,  qnaest.  xxTii.,  art.  v.;  ad.  1. 
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in  the  hierai’chy  of  creatures,  even  the  holiest.  She  who  ap- 
proaches God  as  nearly  as  possible,  is  superior  to  them  by  the  fuU 
height  of  her  incomparable  dignity ; she  is  distinguished  as  “ the 
hly  among  thorns ;”®  her  sanctity  overtops  that  of  all  the  elect,  of 
all  the  blessed  spirits,  as  “going  up  by  the  desert,  as  a pillar 
of  smoke  of  aromatical  spices,  of  myrrh  and  frankincense,  and 
of  all  the  powders  of  the  perfumer.’^ 

While  admiring,  in  this  august  Mother,  the  privilege  of  special 
sanctity  wherewith  the  Lord  endowed  her,  let  us  endeavour  to 
comprehend  the  necessary  hatred  of  God  for  all  that  is  offensive  to 
his  divine  Majesty.  Sin,  whatever  it  may  be  in  its  object  and  in 
its  circumstances,  is  always  a violation  of  the  moral  order — a 
real  disorder  which  God  must  necessarily  abhor,  because  he  is  him- 
self order  by  his  essence,  order  substantial,  necessary,  immutable. 

Sin  is  a revolt  against  God,  that  sovereign  power,  that  supreme 
power,  that  eternal  power  who  forbids  it,  and  who  cannot,  in 
justice  to  himself,  leave  unpunished,  in  his  universal  empire,  one  | 
single  act  of  rebellion.  Sin  is  an  ingratitude  towards  the  first,  | 
the  greatest  of  benefactors  ; an  ingratitude  so  much  the  blacker,  in  j 
that  we  voluntarily  offend  Him  who  preserves  our  life,  at  the  very 
moment  we  are  employing  it  against  himself,  and  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  offend  him  without  turning  one  of  his  own  blessings 
against  him.  How  could  it  be  that  God  would  not  hate  ingratitude  | 
with  an  infinite  hatred,  since  even  men  brand  it  as  odious  and  dis- 
graceful ? 

Ah ! let  us  not  pass  lightly  over  truths  so  proper  to  inspire  | 
us  -with  a holy  horror  for  all,  even  the  slightest  violations  of  the 
adorable  ■will  of  God,  so  capable  of  exciting  our  zeal,  our  ■vigilance, 
our  endeavours  to  shun  even  the  smallest  evil.  like  him  who 
“ would  not  understand  that  he  might  do  weU,”*  we  should  be  in 
danger  of  being  “ cast  out”**  by  the  Lord ; or  like  those  fools  who  I 
“ despise  wisdom,”*  we  should  deserve  to  be  ourselves  despised  by 
the  Most  High,  and  given  up  to  a reprobate  sense.j  Let  us  rather 


• Cant.  ii.  2.  t Ps.  xxxv.  4.  * Prov.  L 7. 

f Cant.  uL  6.  Ps.  xxxr.  13.  i Eccles.  vii.  14. 
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reflect  seriously  on  these  saving  truths,  and  try  to  derive  there- 
from “ that  pioue  fear  which  neglecteth  nothing,”^  having  always  in 
view  that  great  maxim  of  the  divine  Master:  “He  that  is  faithful 
in  that  which  is  least,  is  faithful  also  in  that  which  is  greater.”* 

O thou  whose  admirable  sanctity  renders  thee  “fair  as  the 
moon,”®  from  the  depth  of  our  hearts  do  we  say  to  thee : “Thou 
art  all  fair,  0 Mary,  and  there  is  not  a spot  in  thee,"  O thou  house 
of  the  Lord  which  holiness  becometh,®  and  thou  tabernacle  of  the 
Most  High  which  himself  hath  sanctified.”?  Yes,  we,  thy  cherished 
children,  are  rejoiced  to  contemplate  in  our  august  and  tender 
mother,  that  glorious  privilege  before  which  the  Church,  ever 
guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  has  solemnly  bowed  down,  proclaiming 
to  the  Catholic  world  that  she  did  not  include  thee  amongst  sin- 
ners.i  Obtain  for  us,  O Mary,  a sensible  feeling  of  the  hatred 
which  Ood  necessarily  has  for  sin,  whose  disorder  never  troubled 
the  repose  or  marred  the  beauty  of  thy  spotless  soul ; what  horror 
we  should  feel  for  that  act  of  rebellion  and  ingratitude,  even  though 
it  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  produce  that  deadly  division  betvdxt  God 
and  us  which  it  effects,  alas ! too  often.  Vouchsafe,  by  thy  inter- 
cession, to  preserve  us  from  it;  deign  to  hear  those  who  address 
thee  in  that  pious  invocation : 

Mother  most  pure,  prat  for  us. 

Mater  purissima,  ora  pro  nobis. 


k Eccles.  Tii.  19.  " Cant.  iv.  7.  P Ps.  ilv.  6. 

* St.  Lake  xvi.  10.  ° Ps.  xcil.  5.  1 Con,  Trid.  Sess.  v.  et  vi. 

“Cant.  vi.  9. 
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MEDITATION  XVL 

HOTHES  MOST  CHASTE,  PEAT  FOE  US 

Is  there  any  thing  greater  or  more  noble  than  the  virtne  which 
leaves  the  mind  its  freedom  for  good,  disengaging  it  from  the 
slavery,  and,  as  it  were,  from  the  weight  of  the  body,  which  it  con- 
stantly maintains  in  the  path  of  duty  ? So  it  is  that,  in  all  ages, 
and  amongst  all  nations,  the  most  civilized  and  the  most  debased  by 
Paganism,  chastity  has  been  honoured.*  One  would  say  that,  by  a 
sort  of  instinct,  Memphis,  Athens,  Rome,  and  the  savage  tribes  of 
America,  were  sensible  of  the  pre-eminence  of  that  virtne,  which 
raises  man  above  his  own  nature,  almost  to  a level  with  the  pure 
spirits. 

But  see  the  marvellous  splendour  of  chastity  in  the  divine  Mother 
of  Jesus.  Although  connected,  like  all  the  children  of  Adam,  with 
a passible  and  mortal  body,  Mary,  who  had  been  preserved  from 
original  sin,  was  also  preserved  from  the  humiliating  consequences 
of  that  birth-stain.  Would  it  have  been  expedient  or  proper  that 
the  Lord,  excepting  her  from  the  transmission  of  the  sin  of  Eve, 
should  stUl  leave  her  that  unhappy  concupiscence  which  was  un- 
known to  Eve  herself  in  her  state  of  innocence. . . . He  would,  then, 
have  made  Mary  a creature  inferior  to  the  companion  of  the  first 
man  in  her  primitive  condition,  and  the  Mother  of  God  would  have 
had  to  send  up  to  heaven  that  complaint  of  the  Christian  soul: 
“Unhappy  that  I am,  who  will  deliver  me  from  this  body  of 
death  f”*  Ah ! what  truly  pious  heart  would  not  reject  such 
thoughts  as  injurious  alike  to  the  Son  and  the  Mother.  “ I would 
be  horrified  to  say,”  says  St.  Augustine,  “that  that  sacred  flesh 
which  had  furnished  the  virginal  body  of  Christ  was  delivered  to 

* The  Pope,  by  de  Maistre,  t.  ii.  ch.  iii. 
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worms  after  death.”®  But  if  it  were  freed  from  the  corruption  of 
the  grave,  which,  after  all,  is  not  out  of  order,  how  much  more 
must  it  have  been  preserved  by  the  Lord  from  all  tendency  to 
moral  disorder. 

Mary  was,  therefore,  in  her  body,  as  far  as  matter  can  be  com- 
pared to  spirit,  what  she  was  in  her  soul,  all  pure  and  all  holy.  Of 
her  may  be  said,  literally,  what  St.  Augustine  said  figuratively  of 
virginity,  that  “ she  had  in  her  flesh  something  not  of  the  flesh,”^ 
something  which  belonged  to  the  angelic  nature  rather  than  to  ours, 
something  superhuman,  which  caused  the  King  of  glory  to  “not 
abhor  the  Virgin’s  womb.”* 

But  we  must  beware  of  thinking  that,  although  Mary  had  no 
combat  to  sustain,  the  glory  of  her  chastity  was  at  aU  diminished. 
How  honourable  soever  danger  may  be  when  crowned  by  victory, 
whatever  glory  there  may  be  in  succeeding  in  a struggle  of  which 
God  is  the  witness,  the  prize  and  the  crown,  it  was  assuredly  much 
more  honourable  to  be  respected  by  that  unclean  spirit,  whose  as- 
saults have  harassed  the  greatest  saints,  so  that  he  never  dared  to 
make  even  the  slightest  attempt.  Such  was,  by  nature,  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  adorable  Jesus;  such  was,  by  grace,  the  privilege  of 
his  Mother,  whose  “ eye  hath  always  hem  able  to  look  down  upon”^ 
the  infernal  powers  overcome  by  the  Cross  of  her  divine  Son,» 

For  us  who  experience  but  too  often  “ the  evil  which  is  present 
with  us,’”*  and  the  combats  aiising  from  it,  let  us  apply  with  filial 
confidence  to  the  maternal  protection  of  Mary.  Let  us  remember 
that  how  weak  soever  we  may  be,  “ we  can  do  all  things  hy  the 
grace  of  God  that  strengtheneth  us,’”  and  that,  by  the  intermedia- 
tion of  his  Mother,  we  may  hope  never  to  want  that  grace.  But 
let  us  not  count  on  her  protection  without  using  the  means  and 
taking  the  precautions  pointed  out  by  faith ; that  would  be  attempt- 
ing to  render  Mary  the  accomplice  of  our  presumption  and  of  our 
culpable  imprudence.  Let  us  “watch  and  pray.”j  Let  us  watch 


® De  Astumpt.  t.  ix.,  n.  23.  * Hyma  Te  Deum.  Bom.  vii.  21. 

<*  De  Saneta  Virginit.  n.  ^ Pa.  liii.  9.  • Phil.  It.  13. 

12,  t.  vi.  8 Col.  ii.  15.  i St.  Mark  xir.  38. 
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narrowly  over  our  senses,  our  imagination,  and  the  motions  of  our 
heart;  let  us  shun  even  the  appearance  of  danger;  it  is  only  by 
flight  that  chastity  secures  the  victory.  Let  us  pray  “ at  aU  times,’’*' 
let  us  pray  especially  at  the  moment  of  danger,  “ that  we  enter  not 
into  temptation.”' 

O Mary,  we  bless  the  Lord  for  that  from  the  moment  of  thy 
conception,  “ thy  heart  and  thy  flesh  rejoiced  in  the  living  God 
we  bless  him  for  that  in  thee  are  realized,  in  an  admirable  manner, 
those  words  of  the  great  Apostle,  that  “the  fruit  of  the  spirit  is 
continency  and  chastity.”®  What  continency  can  ever  be  compared 
to  thine  ? Where  is  the  chastity  that  is  not  eclipsed  before  that 
which  God  preserved  from  all  the  attacks  of  concupiscence,  and  to 
which,  by  the  power  of  “the  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Juda,”®  he  gave 
the  glory  of  a perpetual  triumph  ?p  Alas ! but  our  lot  is  very  dif- 
ferent ; and  how  inimical  to  us  and  to  our  eternal  welfare  are  “ the 
carnal  desires  which  war  against  the  soul,”i  and  “the  spirits  of 
wickedness”'  by  whom  we  are  surrounded.  In  the  name  of  thy 
glory,  O Mary,  suffer  not  those  who  implore  thine  assistance,  and 
who  fight  in  the  shadow  of  thy  tutelary  power,  ever  to  fail  in  the 
combat.  Pray  for  us  that  “ the  God  of  Peace  may  crush  Satan 
under  our  feet,”*  and  that  “ by  the  Spirit  we  may  mortify  the  deeds 
of  the  flesh.”*  Once  more,  then,  we  beseech  thee — 

Mother,  most  chaste,  prat  fob  us! 

Matsr  castissima.  ora  pro  nobis  / 


k Ephes.  vl.  18, 

® Apoc.  V.  6. 

^ Ephes.  vi.  12. 

* St  Mark  xiv.  38. 

P II.  Cor.  ii.  14. 

■ Rom.  xvi.  20. 

“ Ps.  Ixxxiii.  3. 

^ I.  Peter  ii.  11. 

♦ Rom.  yiii.  13. 

“ Gal.  Y.  23. 
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MEDITATIOI^  XVII. 

HOTHEB  INVIOLATE,  PEAT  FOE  08. 

When  God  revealed  to  the  prophet  of  old,  seven  centuries  before 
its  accomplishment,  the  miracle  of  the  Virgin  Mother,  Isaiah  said 
to  Mary’s  ancestors : “ Hear  ye,  therefore,  O house  of  David ; . . . . 
a virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear  a Son,  and  his  name  shall  be  called 
Emmanuel.”*  This  is,  in  fact,  one  of  those  prodigies  which  God 
draws  from  the  treasures  of  his  power  when  he  wishes  to  strike 
men  with  awe  and  admiration,  and  this  is  also  what  the  Church 
wishes  us  to  praise  and  honour  by  the  invocation,  "•Mother  in- 
violate, pi'ay  for  us  r 

“ O prodigy ! O ineflFable  wonder !”  exclaims  St.  Augustine, 
“ a Virgin  has  become  a Mother ! Yes,  she  is  a Mother,  but  still  a 
Virgin ! She  has  a son,  but  he  has  no  father  according  to  the  flesh ; 
she  has  brought  forth,  but  her  purity  remains  untouched.”**  St. 
Bernard  outdoes  the  immortal  bishop  of  Hippo : “ If,”  says  he, 
“ I wish  to  extol  her  virginity,  many  virgins  present  themselves  to 
my  mind  as  partakers  in  the  glory  of  that  virtue.  If  I set  about 
praising  her  humility,  I find  many  of  the  faithful  who,  at  the  bid- 
ding of  her  divine  Son,  became  meek  and  humble  of  heart.  If  I 
undertake  to  laud  the  abundance  of  her  mercy,  are  there  not  men 
of  great  mercy  and  women  who  are  models  of  compassionate  good- 
ness? But  in  this  no  one  either  before  or  after  could  ever  be 
compared  with  her ! In  this  she  stands  alone,  viz.,  in  the  union  of 
the  joys  of  motherhood  with  the  glory  of  virginity.  Yes,  this 
is  Mary’s  exclasive  privilege;  no  other  creature  can  ever  be  so 
honoured.”® 

Doubtless,  this  prodigy  is  beyond  all  the  laws  of  nature.  But  if 
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our  first  father  came  into  the  world  by  a simple  act  of  the  will  of 
God,  was  it  any  more  diflScult  for  that  omnipotent  will  to  unite,  in 
a mortal,  the  fiower  of  virginity  and  the  divine  fruit  “ of  the  Holy 
Ghost  ?”•*  And,  moreover,  does  not  the  image  received  and  refiected 
by  “ the  unspotted  mirror”®  give  us  a suflSciently  clear  idea  of  how 
“the  splendour  of  the  glory  of  God”^  could  come  and  manifest 
itself  in  the  world  in  a manner  as  admirable  as  it  is  astonish- 
ing? ....  For  the  rest,  it  would  seem  that  the  Lord  wished 
gradually  to  prepare  the  human  mind  for  believing  this  prodigy, 
the  object  of  our  faith ; for  the  solemn  prophecy  which  announced 
it  so  long  beforehand  amongst  God’s  own  people,  found  an  echo 
amongst  nearly  all  the  pagan  nations  of  antiquity ; their  religious 
traditions  all  agreed  in  expecting  a liberator  in  the  Son  of  a Virgin.^ 
It  would  also  seem  that  the  mystery  of  a Man-God  being  in  itself 
an  unparalleled  miracle,  its  glory  was  to  be  manifested  in  his  birth, 
as  well  as  in  his  conception. 

Let  us  here  praise  the  Lord  for  the  admirable  prodigies  where- 
with he  dignified  the  mystery  of  his  annihilation  in  human  nature ; 
let  us  bless  him  for  the  glorious  favours  which  he  bestowed  on  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  endeavour  to  penetrate  ourselves  more  and 
more  with  a high  esteem,  a generous  love  for  the  virtue  which  he 
honoured  in  Mary  by  such  great  marvels.  Ah ! if  we  only  knew 
how  pleasing  this  virtue  is  to  that  God  who  “ is  a spirit,”  and  who 
“must  be  adored  in  spirit,’”*  and  how  our  fiesh  participates,  in  its 
own  way,  as  far  as  it  possibly  can,  in  the  elevation,  the  dignity,  the 
purity  of  that  adoration ! . . . . What  unceasing  eflbrts  should  we 
make  to  practise  that  chastity  of  the  senses  which  refrains  even 
from  that  which  is  permitted,  for  fear  of  exceeding  the  prescribed 
limits;  that  chastity  of  the  heart  which  excludes  all  excessive 
affection,  even  when  legitimate ; that  chastity  of  the  imagination, 
which  repels  even  the  passing  thought  of  any  irregularity  or  of  any 
dangerous  object!  And  how  carefully  should  we  regulate  our 
whole  exterior  so  as  to  inspire  others,  by  our  modesty  and  reserve. 
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with  love  and  esteem  for  a virtue  which  can  alone  render  our 
homage  worthy  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

O Mother  inviolate,  styled  by  the  Apostle  St.  John  “a  great 
wonder,”*  we  love  to  contemplate  thee,  with  him,  “ clothed  with  the 
sun,  having  the  moon  under  thy  feet,  and  on  thy  head  a crown  of 
tw^elve  8tars.”j  The  sun  surrounds  thee  with  his  dazzling  radiance — 
a figure  of  the  divine  “ Sun  of  justice,”'*  whom  thou  didst  bear  in 
thy  chaste  womb,  and  who  rendered  thy  purity  as  unalterable  as 
his  brilliant  rays.  Twelve  stare  compose  thy  diadem,  their  living 
splendour  an  image  of  thy  miraculous  purity.  Thou  hast  the  moon 
under  thy  feet,  emblematical  of  the  triumph  of  thy  virginity  over 
all  inconstancy,  all  imperfection,  represented  by  that  ever-changing 
planet.  Let  us  join  in  the  pious  transports  of  St.  Ambrose,  who, 
on  the  feast  of  Christmas,  made  all  his  people  sing,  “The  whole 
world  admires  the  miraculous  childbearing  of  the  Virgin.  Such 
must  be  the  birth  of  a God !”'  We  ai*dently  desire  to  honour  in 
thee  the  wonderful  works  of  the  Lord,  by  our  fidelity  in  imitating 
thy  superhuman  purity,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  our  weakness. 
That  we  may  obtain  that  grace. 

Mother  inviolate,  prat  for  us  I 
Mater  imnolata,  ora  pro  nobis  / 


* Apoc.  xii.  1.  ' Quoted  by  Pope  St.  Celestine,  Hpist.  decretal. 

j Ihid.  Roman.  Ponlif. 

k Malac.  iv.  2. 
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MEDITATION^  XVIIL 

MOTHBB  UNDEFILED,  PEAT  FOB  US. 

To  be  worthy  of  God  the  splendour  of  the  miracle  of  the  Virg^ 
Mother  must  necessaiily  be  unalterable,  and  the  chaste  womb 
wherein  “ the  Word  was  made  flesh”  must  remain  for  ever  inco^ 
ruptible,  as  a sanctuary  “ shut  for  the  Prince  of  PeaceT*-  So  it  is 
of  faith  that  Mary  was  always  a virgin,  that  nothing  ever  tarnished 
“ the  flower  of  purity  in  her  so  admirably  united  with  the  fruit  of 
honour  and  riches,”'’  and  that  this  same  flower,  at  the  close  of  its 
mortal  existence,  was  as  fair  and  spotless  as  at  its  flrst  opening. 
I\irthermore,  the  Church  tells  us  in  her  sacred  liturgy  that,  far 
from  losing  aught  of  its  perfection,  the  virginity  of  Mary  “received 
through  the  miraculous  birth  of  the  Saviour,  as  it  were,  a divine 
consecration,”'  This,  then,  is  the  “ fountain  sealed  up,”**  this  is  truly 
that  “ garden  enclosed,”*  which  is  the  inaccessible  dwelling  of  the 
divine  Majesty,  guarded  “ by  the  cherubim  with  a flaming  sword.”^ 
Even  if  we  had  not  on  this  head  the  certainty  given  by  the 
infallible  teaching  of  the  Church,  where  is  the  Christian  who  does 
not  understand  that  Mary,  by  her  divine  maternity,  became  the 
true  temple  of  the  eternal  Son ; that  the  uncreated  Word,  having 
dwelt  for  nine  months  in  her  virginal  womb,  it  thereby  became  the 
purest  and  most  august  of  sanctuaries  ; that  if  “ the  place  where  his 
feet  stood”*  was  of  old  considered  worthy  of  solemn  veneration, 
this  living  sanctuary  of  the  Divinity  was  incomparably  more  so  ? . • • 
But,  on  the  contrary,  who  could  suppose  without  horror,  that  God 
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would  have  permitted  the  profanation  of  that  dwelling  which  he 
had  chosen  for  his  Son,''  that  Mary  could  for  a single  moment  cease 
to  respect  w'hat  God  had  made  so  venerable,  or  that  she  could  ever 
have  forgotten  that  sacred  contract  which  she  mentioned  to  the 
Angel  Gabriel  as  “ a treasure  which  she  would  not  have  resigned 
even  for  the  sublime  maternity  announced  to  her 

Ah ! far,  very  far  from  us  be  such  thoughts — thoughts  which 
would  be  not  only  contrary  to  faith,  but  which  would  accuse  Mary 
“ of  a sacrilege  degrading  to  her,  and  a profanation  degrading  to 
Jesus  Christ  himself.”j  Let  us  rather  unite  with  the  holy  doctors 
who  have  celebrated  the  untouched  purity  of  the  Virgin  by  excel- 
lence. Let  us  say  with  St.  Jerome,  “ She  remained  ever  holy  both 
in  soul  and  body,  eternally  a virgin;”^  and  with  St.  Ambrose, 
“ Mary  is  the  mistress  of  virginity,  whose  glory  was  never  eclipsed 
in  her and  with  St.  Peter  Chrysologus,  “ By  her  bearing  of  the 
Man-God  her  purity  did  but  increase,  her  chastity  assumed  a new 
lustre,  her  virginity  became  but  the  more  inviolable.”*” 

But  from  this  truth  let  us  draw  a useful  lesson  for  our  soul.  The 
holy  and  adorable  Eucharist,  as  we  have  already  seen,  gives  us  a 
connection  with  Jesus  so  close,  so  honourable,  as  to  have  a wonder- 
ful similitude  with  that  which  existed  between  Mary  and  the 
Eternal  Son  of  the  Most  High.  Why,  then,  is  it  that  we  do  not 
gather  from  that  ineffable  union,  from  that  immense  honour,  a 
steady  and  persevering  love  of  virtue,  an  invincible  strength  against 
the  seduction  of  the  senses  ? . . . Ah ! it  is  that  before  communion 
we  do  not  sufficiently  estimate  the  value  of  the  grace  confeiTed 
upon  us  by  God,  and  that,  after  communion,  we  too  soon  forget 
the  incomparable  favour  we  have  received.  When  believing  “ with 
the  heart,””  how  can  any  one,  before  participating  in  the  sacred 
banquet,  say  to  himself  without  emotion,  “ A house  is  prepared  not 
for  man,  not  for  an  angel,  but  for  God?”®  And  after  being  so 
closely  united  with  the  Man-God,  how  is  it  that  we  do  not  “ live  in 

I*  Ps.  cxxzi.  13.  ' .fe  Instil.  Virg. 

* St.  Greg.  Nys.,  hom.  in  Nativ.  Chr,  Scrm.  cxlii. 

j Elev,  mr  les  my  stores^  par  Bossuet.  ^ Rora.  x.  10. 

^ Ep.  X.  ad  Eus,  de  ass.  In  Ezech.  1.  xiii.  ^ I.  Paral.  xxix.  1. 
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God,  participating  in  the  divine  feelings  ?”p  After  being  nourished 
“with  that  virginal  body,  that  body  conceived  and  bom  of  a 
Virgin,”’  how  can  we  consent,  with  the  remembrance  of  such  a 
favour  before  our  minds,  ever  to  be  other  than  pure  and  spotless, 
even  for  a single  moment  ? 

O Mary!  “new  paradise  where  purity  puts  forth  her  fairest 
flowers,”’’  in  what  terms  shall  we  praise  the  glory  of  thine  inviolate 
and  perpetual  virginity  ? . . . “ Unheard  of  miracle,”  shall  we  say 
with  St.  Ephraim,  “inexplicable  prodigy,  incombustible  bush, 
golden  censer  exhaling  a delicious  perfume,  alone  pure  in  soul  and 
body,  alone  above  all  integrity,  all  innocence,  and  all  virginity  ?”• 
Ah ! let  us,  henceforward,  through  thy  protection,  delight  in  that 
virtue  which  was  so  precious  in  thy  sight,  let  us  “ love  that 
chastity,”  for  which  “thou  shalt  be  blessed  for  ever.”*  “As  the 
hart  panteth  after  the  fountains  of  water,””  so  may  we  sigh  after 
that  adorable  mystery  wherein  we  taste  “ the  corn  of  the  elect,  and 
wine  springing  forth  virgins.””  Above  all,  when  we  have  had  the 
inflnite,  the  inexpressible  happiness  of  participating  therein,  may  we 
ever  preserve  the  remembrance  of  it,  and  lead  a “ holy  and  a blame- 
less” life,  under  the  patronage  of  her  to  whom  we  address  this 
supplication,  weak  and  helpless  as  we  are : 

Motheb  undefiled,  peat  fob  us. 

Mater  intemerata,  ora  pro  nobis. 


P Medit.  sur  VEu.hj  Bossaet.  ♦ Judith  xt.  11.  | 

’ Ibid.  o Ps.  xli.  2.  I 

” St.  Basil,  Oral.  xxx.  ▼ Zach.  ix.  11..  ^ 

• Sancti  Ephraim,  opera  greeco-lat.,  t.  iii.,  p.  524-552.  ' 

I 
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MEDITATION  XIX. 

HOTHEB  HOST  A)IIA.BLE,  PEAT  FOB  08. 

The  sacred  canticle  wherein  the  Holy  Ghost  typifies  the  union  of 
the  Incarnate  Word  with  his  Church,  is  also  a magnificent  painting 
of  all  the  qualities  which  secure  to  Mary  the  title  of  Amiable  Mother. 
In  that  divine  picture  the  heavenly  Spouse  represents  her  in  the 
most  varied  colours,  and  under  the  brightest  and  most  captivating 
figures : flowers  and  fruits,  and  the  rarest  plants ; perfumes  the  most 
precious  that  art  or  nature  can  produce ; comparisons  full  of  grace 
and  sweetness ; delicate  and  graceful  ornaments  of  the  rarest  beauty. 
But  all  that  belongs  to  earth  is  too  much  beneath  the  Amiable 
Mothm-;  and  hence  it  is  that  she  is  saluted  by  the  mouth  of  the 
virgins  of  Jerusalem  with  that  cry  of  admiration : “ Who,  then,  is 
she  that  cometh  forth  as  the  morning  rising,  fair  as  the  moon, 
bright  as  the  sun?”’  Yes,  her  loveliness  has  the  brilliant  hues  of 
the  early  dawn,  the  mild  radiance  of  the  moon,  the  gorgeous 
splendour  of  the  orb  of  day ; and  justly  did  St.  Epiphanius  say  to 
her  with  pious  enthusiasm:  “After  God,  thou  art  the  first  beauty: 
that  of  the  cherubim,  that  of  the  seraphim,  and  of  all  the  angelic 
choirs,  is  efiaced  before  thine.”'’  How  much  more,  then,  does  it 
exceed  the  charms  of  Rachel  and  Rebecca,  the  winning  grace  of 
Esther,  the  stately  beauty  of  Judith,  all  honourably  mentioned  in 
Holy  Writ!' 

But  let  us  not  stop  at  the  terrestrial  ideas  conveyed  by  the 
senses ; this  beauty,  this  loveliness  of  the  favoured  daughter  of  the 
King  of  kings,  “ is  entirely  from  within,”^  and  from  the  inestimable 
gifts  wherewith  the  Lord  has  adorned  her.  K men  were  capable 
of  seeing  a soul  in  possession  of  sanctifying  grace,  they  would  find  it 


* Cant.  vi.  9.  ® Gen.  xxiv.  16;  Gen.  xxix.  If ; Esth.  ii.  7 ; Jud.  viii.  7. 

Serm.  de  laudih.  Virg,  ^ Pa.  xliv.  14. 
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of  ravishing  beauty ; and  if  it  be  so  with  any  soul  which  enjoys  that 
precious  treasure,  how  great  must  be  the  beauty  of  those  who,  by 
their  fidelity,  their  zeal,  their  fervour,  merit  every  day,  and,  if  one 
might  say  so,  every  hour,  an  increase  of  that  celestial  gift,  that 
magnificent,  that  divine  adornment  of  the  Christian  soul ! What  an 
idea  must  we  then  have  of  the  interior  beauty,  the  supernatural 
loveliness  of  Mary  I In  her  conception,  she  had  received  the  effusion 
of  grace  in  a degree  far  superior  to  that  with  which  any  other 
creature  could  be  favoured.  The  Lord  having  chosen  her  in  his 
eternal  counsels  to  be  his  Mother,  she  must,  necessarily,  be  more 
pleasing  to  him  than  all  others,  even  from  her  very  origin ; and  to 
remain  worthy  of  her  incomparable  destiny,  she  must  also  be  pre- 
eminently assiduous,  united  with  God  in  mind  and  heart,  and  ever 
eager  to  increase  her  treasure  by  new  acts  of  divine  love.  No  other 
there  was,  enriched  like  her,  every  moment,  with  new  traits  of 
supernatural  beauty;  no  other  ever  possessed  like  her  the  virtues 
inseparable  from  such  an  abundance  of  grace.  Never,  therefore,  w.as 
creature  so  humble,  so  patient,  so  charitable,  so  compassionate,  so 
considerate;  never  was  heart  so  generous,  so  devoted,  so  pure,  so 
noble,  so  great,  so  nearly  resembling  the  adorable  heart  of  her 
Divine  Son. 

Let  us  here  learn  to  love,  like  Mary,  before  all  else,  that  which  is 
truly  amiable — God,  and  the  means  of  pleasing  and  being  united  to 
him.  Let  us  learn  to  despise,  like  her,  that  frail  external  beauty 
which  fades  and  withers  away,  and  falls  at  length  under  the  stroke 
of  death,  to  give  place  to  something  hideous  and  disgusting.  Let  us 
fix  our  hearts  on  that  interior  loveliness,  that  spiritual  beauty  which 
renders  us  so  amiable  before  God,  that  every  Christian  dying  in  the 
state  of  grace  is  by  him  associated  in  his  glory  and  happiness. 
Finally,  let  us  remember  that  while  meriting  for  our  soul  the  felicity 
of  heaven,  we  merit  it  also  for  our  body ; and  that,  consequently,  all 
that  we  do,  in  time,  for  the  supernatural  beauty  of  the  soul,  w'e  do  it, 
not  merely  to  promote  its  eteraal  blessedness,  but  also  to  secure  the 
glorification  of  our  body  for  all  eternity. 

O Mary ! masterpiece  of  Almighty  power,  how  dazzling  is  thy 
beauty  to  the  eyes  of  faith ! Yes,  thou  art  worthy  “ of  being  called,” 
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by  excellence,  “ Amiable  to  the  Lord  for  thou  art  adorned  with 
all  the  perfections  which  can  make  a creature  amiable.  How  sweet 
it  is,  beloved  Mother,  to  cry  out  with  one  of  thy  devout  servants,  that 
“ thou  dost  ravish  the  hearts  of  those  who  contemplate  thee  1”^  How 
sweet  it  is  to  assure  thee  of  our  sincere  desire  ever  to  love  thee 
according  to  thy  merit,  to  prefer,  like  thee,  the  beauty  of  the  soul 
before  all  else,  and  to  labour  incessantly  to  increase  it  by  the  fervour 
of  our  charity ! Bless  this  desire,  O divine  Mary,  and  that  we  may 
obtain  its  accomplishment. 

Mother  host  amiable,  prat  for  us. 

Mater  amabilis,  ora  pro  nobis. 


• IL  Kings  xii.  25. 

f Medit  in  Aiilipk.  Salve  Reg.,  attributed  to  St  Bernard. 
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MEDITATION  XX. 

MOTHER  HOST  ADMIRABLE,  PRAT  FOR  HB. 

Man  has  made  use  of  what  God  gave  up  to  his  patient  industry,  and 
has  produced  admirable  things.  He  has,  by  his  inventive  genius, 
mastered  the  most  rebellious  of  the  elements ; even  light  itself  he 
has  made  subservient  to  his  will ; he  has  made  astonishing  achieve- 
ments, worthy  the  admiration  of  all  who  can  appreciate  the  beauti- 
ful and  the  sublime  in  art.  But  what  are  aU  the  works  of  man 
compared  with  what  God  has  produced  by  a single  act  of  his  all- 
powerful  will  ? And  what  are  all  the  works  of  creation  in  com- 
parison with  the  admirable  Mother  f 

God,  it  is  true,  has  drawn  forth  from  the  infinite  treasure  of  his 
power  wonders  the  greatest  and  most  varied ; he  has  strewn  them 
over  illimitable  space  like  the  dust  of  our  fields ; he  has  adorned 
the  earth  with  creatures  of  amamng  strength  and  of  enchanting 
beauty;  he  has  bedecked  the  heavens  with  azure,  gold,  and  silver; 
he  has  established  throughout  the  universe  the  most  profound  com- 
binations of  opposing  elements,  the  most  skilful  harmony  of  laws, 
sublime  in  their  diversity,  in  their  unity,  in  their  stability;  he  has 
created  man,  who  is  the  king  of  natui’e,  the  living  abridgment  of  all 
the  wonders  of  creation.  And  yet  he  has  done  still  more : he  has 
created  Mary,  the  admirable  Mother ; admirable  in  her  grandeur 
and  in  her  privileges;  admirable  in  the  incomparable  prodigy  of 
her  divine  maternity ; admirable  in  the  august  infiuence  given  her 
to  exercise  on  the  fate  of  men,  denoting  her  co-operation  in  our  sal- 
vation, as  well  as  the  immense  efficacy  of  her  intercession.  All  the 
elements  seem  to  be  submissive  to  her : at  her  voice  the  pestilential 
air  loses  its  malignity,  fire  suspends  its  ravages,  the  swollen 
wave  sinks  again  into  its  bed,  the  sterile  earth  resumes  its  fruitful- 
ness. 

Mary  is  at  once  virgin  and  mother,  the  marvel  of  nature  con- 
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founded  by  grace ; the  creature  of  the  Most  High,  and  yet  his 
Mother ; “ the  handmaid”*  and  the  “ Mother  of  God the  daughter 
of  fallen  Eve,  and  yet  the  true  Eve,  the  “ true  Mother  of  all  the 
living.”*’  Mary ! the  epitome  of  all  the  goodness,  the  charity,  the 
mercy,  the  power  of  the  Creator,  “ the  abridgment  of  his  incompre- 
hensible perfections,”  says  St.  Andrew,  of  Crete.®  She  is,  after  God, 
the  centre  of  the  prayer  and  praise  of  the  Catholic  world ; she  is,  to 
faith,  the  Holy  by  excellence,  inseparable  from  the  Man-God ; their 
names  are  repeated  every  day  by  every  mouth  ; in  their  honour,  the 
East  and  the  West  have  united,  and  will  always  unite,  their  songs  of 
praise  and  homage. 

“ He  that  is  mighty  hath”  therefore  “ done  many  great  things”’* 
for  this  incomparable  virgin ; he  has  so  prodigiously  glorified  her  in 
heaven  and  on  earth,  that,  according  to  St.  Cyril  and  St.  Bernard, 
“ the  most  eloquent  tongue  can  hardly  describe  her  glory  and  her 
greatness,”* 

But  are  we  to  content  ourselves  with  a profound  sentiment  of 
admiration  for  this  most  perfect  of  God’s  works  ? . . . Let  us  enter 
into  ourselves ; let  us  examine  with  the  eyes  of  faith.  Is  there 
nothing  wonderful  in  ourselves?  Has  not  God  made  us  truly 
admirable  ? “We  were  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath  and  we 
have  become  the  “ most  dear  children”*  of  God,  the  objects  of  his 
tenderest  love  and  most  watchful  solicitude.  Moreover,  we  poor 
mortals,  so  mean  and  so  contemptible,  are  raised,  by  grace  and  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  to  the  sublime  life  of  the  angels,  to  the  divine  life 
of  heaven.  We  are  destined  to  the  everlasting  enjoyment  of  the 
highest  glory,  even  the  glory  of  God,  for  it  is  written,  that  “ we 
shall  be  like  him,”**  and  that  we  “ shall  reign  with  him  for  ever  and 
ever,”*  Ah  ! if  we  were  deeply  penetrated  with  these  magnificent 
teachings  of  faith,  how  great  and  how  generous  would  be  our  de- 
votion to  God ! how  much  better  would  our  conduct  correspond 
with  his  favours  and  the  sublimity  of  our  hopes  ! 


* St.  Luke  L 48, 

Gen.  iii.  20. 

® Serm.  2 cfe  Asmm.pt. 
4 St.  Luke  i.  49. 


St.  Cyril,  Homil.  hahila 
in  Nestor. ; St.  Ber- 
nard, in  deprecat.  ad 
B.  Txrg. 


f Ephes.  u.  3. 

8 Ephes.  V.  1. 

*■  I.  John  iii.  2. 

> Apoc.  zxiL  6. 
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Thou  art,  O Mary,  and  shalt  ever  he,  worthy  of  admiration,  not 
only  because  of  thy  perpetual  and  miraculous  virginity,  prefigure<l 
by  the  prodigy  which  appeared  to  Moses  on  “the  mountain  of 
God,”j  but  because  of  the  sublimity  of  all  thy  privileges,  the  sujjer- 
abundance  of  grace  wherewith  thou  wert  filled,  the  incomparable 
power  given  to  thee,  and  the  unequalled  glory  wherewith  thou  art 
invested.  “ Wonderful”^  is  the  name  by  which  the  Heavenly  Father 
would  have  his  divine  Son  called ; the  Church  gives  to  thee  the 
name  of  Admirable,  as  approaching  the  nearest  to  the  adorable 
greatness  of  the  Man-God,  and  giving  the  most  perfect  reflection  of 
his  glory.  August  object  of  “ the  wonder  of  princes,”*  O thou  whose 
“ magnificence  is  wonderful,”®  ah ! render  us  sensible  of  the  great 
dignity  to  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  raise  ourselves  in  this  land 
of  exile  and  probation,  and  to  the  still  more  wonderful  height  of 
glory  which  he  is  pleased  to  promise  us  hereafter;  render  us 
worthy,  through  thine  intercession,  of  a destiny  so  high  and  so  mag- 
nificent ! 

Mother  most  admirable,  prat  for  ns. 

Mater  admirabilis,  ora  pro  nobis. 


i Exod.  iii.  1 ; Brev.  Bom.  Ojffice  of  the  Circumcision. 
^ Isaiah  ix.  6. 


* Wisdom  viii.  11. 
“ Eccles,  xliiL  32. 
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MEDITATION  XXL 

UOTHEB  OF  OUR  OBEATOB,  PBAT  FOB  US. 

The  divine  act  of  the  Creator  is  the  grandest,  the  most  astonishing 
to  our  understanding ; in  it  we  have  to  contemplate,  to  fathom,  as 
it  were,  the  grand  transition  from  nothing  to  being,  a secret  which 
God  has  reserved  for  himself,  and  which  can  never  come  under  the 
cognizance  of  human  reason.  Hence  it  is  that  God,  who  is  so  great 
in  other  respects,  manifests  himself  to  us,  if  we  may  say  so,  in  aU  his 
power  as  Creator  of  the  universe ; and  the  Church,  penetrated  with 
this  truth,  makes  us  here  invoke  Mary,  under  the  title  of  Mother 
of  our  Creator^  in  order  to  give  us  the  highest  possible  idea  of  her 
dignity  and  greatness. 

Mother  of  our  Creutor ! Is  there  not  an  apparent  contradiction 
between  these  two  terms?  Whatl  can  the  stream  produce  its 
source  ? the  work  its  author  ? Who  ever  saw,  who  ever  heard  the 
like  ? . . . . Undoubtedly,  if  there  were  in  Jesus  Christ  only  the 
divine  nature,  this  title  could  not  belong  to  the  Blessed  Virgin: 
the  Divinity  exists  by  itself  from  all  eternity,  and  has  no  other 
principle  than  itself.  But  “the  Word  was  made  flesh,”*  and  Mary, 
by  an  unequalled  miracle,  became  the  mother  of  his  human  nature. 
And  the  Word  is  Creator  as  well  as  the  Father  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  these  three  adorable  pei'sons  having  together  produced  all 
creatures  by  the  indivisible  act  of  their  will. 

Let  us  then  exclaim,  with  St.  Peter  Chrysologus,  “ Yes,  truly, 
Mary  brought  into  the  world  Him  who  created  the  world  and 
herself  I’”*  Let  us  offer  to  her  our  fervent  congratulations,  saying, 
with  the  same  holy  doctor,  “For  ever  blessed  art  thoul  thy 
Creator  vouchsafed  to  be  conceived  in  thy  chaste  womb ; thy  first 


* St.  John  i.  14.  •»  Senn.  143. 
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beginning  was  pleased  to  owe  his  birth  to  thee;  thy  Heavenly 
Father  deigned  to  become  thy  son ; thy  God  vouchsafed  to  become 
incarnate  in  thy  flesh.”® 

But  for  whom  did  the  Creator  of  all  things  raise  Mary  to  so 
high  a degree  of  glory  ? It  is  for  all  of  us  ; by  her  he  came  into 
the  world,  came  to  effect  a change  in  each  of  us  more  wonderful, 
perhaps,  than  the  creation  itself.  In  the  beginning  “ God  spoke^ 
and  all  was  made.”**  What  could  resist  the  omnipotent  power  of 
his  word  ? But  in  the  admirable  operations  of  “ the  grace  which  is 
given  us  by  Jesus  Christ,”*  God  permits  our  free  will  to  oppose  an 
obstacle,  in  order  to  give  us  an  occasion  of  merit ; and  hence  it  is 
that  grace,  triumphing  over  our  will,  while  respecting  it  and 
allowing  it  to  act  in  a meritorious  manner,  presents  something 
greater,  we  might  almost  say,  in  some  respects,  than  the  primitive 
act  of  creation.  This  is  what  St.  Paul  appears  to  imply  when  he 
makes  use  of  the  words  new  creature  to  express  the  transformation 
of  man  by  the  grace  of  Christianity.  “ If  then  any  be  in  Christ,” 
wrote  he  to  the  Corinthians,  “ a new  creature  and  to  the 
Galatians,  “In  Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcision  availeth  any  thing, 
nor  uncircumcision,  but  a new  creature.”*  Alas ! we  see  not  this 
new  creatv/re,  and  hence  it  is  that  we  are  little  impressed  by  the 
admirable  act  of  divine  power  whereby  it  is  produced.  Accustomed 
as  we  are,  moreover,  to  behold  human  nature  when,  in  some  degree, 
transformed  by  baptism  in  its  earliest  infancy,  we  are  less  sensible 
of  the  favour,  because  we  know  not,  by  experience,  what  it  is  to 
grow  up  and  advance  in  life  under  the  fatal  influence  of  original 
degradation,  without  remedy  and  without  supernatural  assistance. 
Ah ! it  was  well  understood  by  those  converted  pagans,  to  whom 
the  great  Apostle  said,  after  describing  the  most  humiliating  fruits 
of  corrupt  nature,  “ Such  some  of  you  were : but  you  are  washed, 
but  you  are  sanctified,  but  you  are  justified,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.”** 


Let  us,  then,  think  often  of  what  we  should  be  without  baptism, 
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and  all  the  marvellous  helps  of  which  it  is,  as  it  were,  the  sluice ; 
let  us  compare  ourselves  with  the  unbelievers  to  whom  God 
“ hath  not  done  in  like  manner,”*  and  we  shall  give  up  our  hearts, 
without  reserve,  to  all  the  sentiments  which  the  liveliest  gratitude 
can  inspire. 

Vouchsafe  to  make  us  understand,  O Mary,  what  gratitude  and 
love  we  owe  for  the  prodigious  change  wrought  in  us  by  the  grace 
of  thy  divine  Son — an  ineffable  favour,  which  makes  us  pass  from 
the  narrow  limits  of  our  nature  to  a superhuman  order,  incom- 
parably more  elevated  than  the  fairest  moral  order  I Considering 
“the  renovation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,”j  and  its  blessed  effects,  with 
their  inestimable  value,  our  “heart  sTwvM  he  inflamed,  we  should 
be  brought  to  nothing”**  with  wonder  and  admiration ; but,  alas ! 
we  are  cold,  ungrateful,  and  deliberately  sinful.  Permit  us  not,  O 
Mary,  longer  to  delay  in  “giving  to  God  the  things  that  are 
God’s,”*  in  offering  to  the  Creator,  whose  majesty  “rested  in  thy 
tabernacle,”"  the  sentiments  so  justly  due  to  him ; and,  in  order 
that  we  may  henceforward  be  grateful  and  always  faithful, 

Mother  op  our  Creator,  prat  for  us. 

Mater  Oreatoris,  ora  pro  nobis. 
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MEDITATION  XXII. 

HOTHEB  OF  OTTB  BEDEBHEB,  PBAT  FOB  ITB. 

Here  we  have  the  most  touching  of  Mary’s  maternal  titles;  the 
one  dearest  to  Christian  piety.  Moiher  of  awr  Medmner  ! that  is 
to  say,  O thou  who,  by  thy  co-operation  in  the  divine  incarnation, 
hast  given  us  Him  whose  name  of  Jesua  was  revealed  by  the 
Angel  Gabriel  to  thy  chaste  spouse.  Him  who  was  to  “save  his 
people  from  their  sins!”*  Mother  of  our  Redeemer!  O thou 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  him  whose  adorable  name  should 
be  unceasingly  on  our  lips  and  in  our  heart,  if  we  were  only 
impressed  with  a lively  sense  of  what  we  owe  him!  In  order 
to  understand  what  Mary  is  to  us,  let  us  try  to  understand 
the  nature  of  our  obligations  to  that  sweet  Saviour  whom  she 
brought  into  the  world. 

Two  things  give  value  to  a favour : its  own  intrinsic  importance, 
and  the  generosity  with  which  it  is  conferred.  Oh ! how  precious, 
then,  how  truly  inestimable,  is  that  which  we  owe  to  the  adorable 
Son  of  Mary ! 

What  a fate  should  we  have  had  for  all  eternity  were  it  not  for 
that  divine  Saviour!  The  Holy  Ghost  describes  it  as  “eternal 
death  f”*  that  is  to  say,  a state  without  end,  wherein  the  horrors  of 
death  are  every  moment  renewed ; a life,  imperishable  indeed,  but 
deprived  of  the  sovereign  good,  with  a ceaseless  and  intense  desire 
to  possess  it,  and  the  fatal  certainty  of  never  obtaining  it;  an 
eternal  life  of  “eternal  pains”®  ....  But,  as  though  it  were  a 
small  thing  to  save  us  from  such  a fearful  destiny,  Jesus  has  merited 
for  us  the  inestimable  privilege  of  being  one  day  seated  with  him 
“ in  the  heavenly  places,”**  of  being  “ glorified  with  him,”®  of  living 


‘ St.  Matt.  i.  21.  ® II.  Thess.  i.  9.  • Bom.  tuL  17. 

k II.  Thess.  i.  9.  ^ Ephes.  ii.  6. 
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and  reigning  eternally  with  him/  of  being  eternally  “ like  to  him 
that  is  to  say,  to  be  happy  for  ever,  happy  beyond  all  human 
expression,  happy  beyond  all  conception  or  desire.  And  this  two- 
fold service  he  has  rendered  to  us  with  the  most  disinterested,  the 
most  magnanimous  devotion. 

What  were  we  to  Jesus  that  his  heart  should  inspire  him  with 
the  thought  of  saving  us  by  his  own  blood  ? Were  we  as  dear 
friends,  excellent  brethren,  for  whom  it  is  sweet  to  make  a sacrifice, 

and  whose  fate  inspires  the  liveliest  interest?  Not  yet 

As  strangers,  deserving  of  pity  because  of  their  virtue  as  well 
as  their  misfortunes?  Alas!  no:  we  were  only  wretched,  sinful 
creatures,  unworthy  of  a single  glance  from  him,  and  from  whom 
he  had  not  even  common  gratitude  to  expect.  What  do  I say? 
from  whom  he  well  knew  he  should  receive  no  other  return  than 
lamentable  indifference,  cold  tepidity,  or  even  a multiplicity  of 
offences,  often,  alas ! w'ilful.  Nevertheless,  he  loved  us  “ unto  death, 
even  the  death  of  the  cross.”''  To  love,  to  love  even  to  excess,  him 
who  deserves  not  even  sympathy;  to  love  him  who  loves  not 
in  return,  nor  will  ever  testify  a just  gratitude — what  wondrous 
love ! . . . . But  to  die  for  him  in  whom  there  is  nought  but 
misery,  insensibility,  from  whom  there  is  scarcely  anything  to  be 
expected,  save  base  and  obstinate  ingratitude,  what  love  could  be 
purer,  stronger,  or  more  generous  ? 

When  shall  we  repay  even  a portion  of  our  Kedeemer’s  love,  of 
the  gratitude  we  owe  him  ? We  who  detest  ingratitude  in  others, 
when  shall  we  cease  to  be  ungrateful?  ....  We  w’ould  love  a man 
who,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  had  saved  this  corporal  life,  this  life  so 
frail,  so  miserable,  so  full  of  tears  and  bitterness ; we  would  shrink 
from  even  the  appearance  of  ingratitude,  we  would  be  horrified  at 
the  thoughts  of  doing  him  an  injury.  How  ungrateful,  then,  are 
we  to  the  adorable  Son  of  Mary,  who,  by  the  most  cruel  and 
ignominious  death,  has  delivered  us  from  an  eternity  of  w'retched- 
ness,  and  merited  for  us  an  eternity  of  happiness ! And  how  much 
more  ungrateful  should  we  be,  if,  after  having  meditated  on  truths 


f II.  Tim.  ii.  12.  R I.  John  iii.  2.  Phil.  ii.  3. 
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SO  capable  of  toucbing  our  hearts,  we  should  still  refuse  to  pay  him 
a debt  so  every  way  sacred.  Let  us,  therefore,  belong,  hence- 
forward, not  to  ourselves,  for  “we  are  not  our  own,”*  but  Hie 
who  purchased,  “ with  a great  price,”!  our  love,  our  fidelity,  onr 
devotion. 

O Mary,  thy  quality  of  Mother  of  the  Redeemer  associates  thee 
in  the  work  of  man’s  redemption,  accomplished  by  his  Passion,  the 
torturing  instruments  of  which,  recalling  his  sufferings  and  thine, 
speak  eloquently  to  every  feeling  heart.  Love,  ardent,  inviolable, 
eternal  love  to  Jesus ! After  Jesus,  to  thee,  most  holy  Virgin, 
fervent  and  faithful  and  unceasing  love ! Beloved  and  august 
Mother  of  that  divine  Son,  whoso  name  of  “ Smiour"'^  was  revealed 
by  an  Angel  to  the  shepherds  invited  to  visit  his  crib  and  adore  his 
birth,  how  much  more  applicable  to  him  is  the  title  of  “ Saviour  of 
the  world,”  than  to  Joseph  that  of  the  Saviour  of  Egypt!’  Joseph 
acquired  the  title  by  a service  rendered  to  the  people  of  %ypt, 
without  any  personal  sacrifice  on  his  part;  but  Jesus  bears  the 
name,  if  we  may  say  so,  written  on  his  adorable  brow  with  his  own 
blood.  Obtain  for  us,  O Mary,  that  our  hearts  may  return  him, 
if  not  blood  for  blood,  at  least  love  for  love — that  true  and  perfect 
love  which  manifests  itself  by  works ! 

Mother  of  our  Eedeemer,  prat  for  us. 

Mater  Salvatoris,  ora  pro  nobis. 


* I.  Cor.  vi.  19.  **  St.  Luke  ii.  11. 

j Ibid.  20.  1 Gen.  xlL  45. 
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MEDITATION  XXIII. 

VIRGIN  MOST  PRUDENT,  PEAT  FOE  US. 

Having  n ade  us  lionour  Mary  in  all  the  glories  of  her  maternity, 
the  Church  makes  us  celebrate  her  as  a Virgin,  and  presents  at  once 
for  our  homage  the  prudence  Avhich  distinguishes  her  from  all  the 
daughters  of  Eve,  even  the  most  perfect. 

From  her  childhood,  she  flies  the  corrupt  atmosphere  of  the  world 
to  go  breathe  the  pure  air  of  the  sanctuary ; she  hedges  round  with 
the  most  watchful  prudence  a heart  which  yet  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  seductions  of  the  world,  for  the  Lord  possesses  it  from  its 
very  conception,  and  permits  it  not  to  know  either  the  dangers  or 
the  attacks  of  concupiscence. 

When  a prince  of  heaven  appears  before  her  with  the  most 
glorious  message,  Mary  is  troubled.  She  is  accustomed  to  a life  so 
solitary,  so  full  of  reserve,  that  “ the  presence  of  the  angel  in  mortal 
form  sufficed,”  says  St.  Ambrose,  “ to  inspire  her  with  a holy  fear 
and  that  fear  increases,  when  she  hears  from  his  mouth  the  announce- 
ment of  a dignity  naturally  incompatible  with  the  vow  she  has  taken, 
that  vow  so  dear  to  her  heart.  Then,  O prudence  truly  admirable ! 
far  from  suffering  her  mind  to  dwell  on  the  glory  of  the  divine 
maternity,  Mary  thinks  only  of  enlightening  her  conscience  before 
she  gives  her  consent.  She  states  her  perplexity  to  the  angel  with 
modest  simplicity.  The  heavenly  messenger  gives  her  a satisfactory 
explanation,  and  immediately,  without  any  farther  delay,  she  con- 
sents with  a humility,  a resignation  truly  sublime:  “Behold  the 
handmaid  of  the  Lord,  be  it  done  unto  me  according  to  thy  word.’”’ 

Now,  what  does  she  proceed  to  do  ? Does  she  not  hasten  to 
announce  the  great  mystery  to  her  worthy  spouse?  No,  she  is 
silent,  guided  by  superhuman  prudence.  But  surely,  when  Joseph, 


‘ De  Officiis,  lib.  i.,  ch.  8.  •*  St.  Luke  i.  38. 
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that  “just  man,”®  is,  soon  after,  a prey  to  the  most  cruel  anxiety  on 
her  account,  anxiety  which  she  cannot  fail  to  perceive,  Mary  will 
speak  the  truth : is  she  not  bound  to  defend  her  own  reputation  ? . . . 
O ! let  us  here  renew  our  admiration  of  that  most  prudent  Virgin. 
She  understands  that,  to  re-assure  her  husband,  something  more  is 
wanted  than  the  word  of  a mortal,  especially  one  who  would  seem 
to  be  actuated,  only  by  her  own  interest ; she  knows,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  they  who  hope  in  the  Lord  are  never  confounded  she 
is,  therefore,  silent,  awaiting  the  moment  appointed  by  Di\-ine 
Providence,  and  her  confidence  is  speedily  justified. 

Afterward,  when  she  hears  marvellous  things  said  of  her  new- 
born Son,  far  from  joining  in  the  conversation  going  on,  she  restrains 
her  inexpressible  love,  she  keeps  the  words,  “ pondering  them  in  her 
heart,”®  knowing  that  Jesus  is  not  yet  to  be  manifested  to  the  world. 
When  the  day  of  purification  arrives,  she  faithfully  accomplishes  the 
Mosaic  law,  “although  there  was  no  taint  of  impurity,”  says  St. 
Bernard,  “ in  the  bearing  of  him  who  is  the  source  of  all  purity:”*'  in 
that,  she  would,  doubtless,  give  the  example  of  an  obedience  which 
goes  beyond  duty;  but  she  would,  moreover,  wish  to  conceal  a 
miracle  which  it  would  not,  as  yet,  be  prudent  to  reveal.  For  the 
same  reason  it  is  that,  when  she  finds  Jesus  in  the  temple  amongst 
the  doctors,  she  speaks  to  him  in  such  a way  as  to  conceal  both  the 
divinity  of  her  Son  and  her  own  miraculous  virginity. 

But  who  knows  not  that,  under  another  point  of  view,  Mary  was 
always  incomparably  prudent?  Tuat  she  was  always  the  perfect 
model  of  those  wise  virgins  mentioned  in  the  Gospel,  who  are  ever 
waiting  to  be  admitted  “to  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb,”» 
keeping  always  in  their  lamps**  the  precious  oil  of  the  love  of  God 
and  good  works?  “Yes,”  says  St.  Bernard,  “the  lamp  of  that 
glorious  Virgin  never  lost  its  brightness,  and  its  light  was  always  so 
brilliant  that  the  angels  themselves  admired  it  as  a prodigy.”' 

And  we  also  are  invited  to  that  divine  banquet,  and  it  is  “ at 
what  hour  we  think  not”j  that  we  shall  hear  the  cry,  “ Behold,  the 


® St.  Matt.  i.  19.  Serm.  de  Puritate.  ' Serm.  ii.  in  Assumpt. 

••  Ps.  XXX.  2.  e Ap.  xix.  9.  B.  M.  V, 

* St.  Luke  ii.  19.  **  St.  Matt.  xxv.  4,  10.  j St.  Luke  xii.  40. 
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Bridegroom  cometh,  go  ye  forth  to  meet  him.”*'  Do  we,  in  good 
faith,  endeavour  to  prepare  as  we  ought  for  that  hour,  so  uncertain  ? 
"We  may  be  called  “at  even,  or  at  midnight,  or  at  the  cock-crow- 
ing in  short,  at  any  moment ; are  we  ready  ? . . . . 

Alas!  Mary,  we,  “the  children  of  light,”  have  been  hitherto 
“less  wise  than  the  children  of  this  world.”™  Furthermore,  the 
Lord  has  given  “ understanding””  to  the  bird  whose  song  heralds 
the  dawn,  “ wisdom  to  the”  industrious  insect  who  “ provideth  her 
meat  for  herself  in  the  summer,””  and  cunning  to  the  serpent ; to  us 
he  has  given  that  piercing  intellect  which  can  observe,  calculate, 
foresee  misfortune,  and  bring  about  success ; we  employ  it  skilfully 
and.  well  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  time,  but  for  the  eternal 
interests  we  act  as  blind  men,  “enemies  to  our  own  sou1.”p  Vouch- 
safe to  ask  for  us  the  grace  of  making  our  salvation  paramount  over 
all,  O thou  in  whom  we  admire  a prudence  much  more  eminent 
than  that  of  Abigail,  praised  in  Scripture  for  having,  by  a generous 
sacrifice,  gmned  the  favour  and  good  will  of  one  who  was  justly 
angry .1  Obtain  for  us  that  we  may  use  the  wisest  precautions  in  all 
that  concerns  our  soul  and  life  everlasting: 

VmaiN  MOST  PRUDENT,  PEAT  FOB  US. 

Yirgo  prudentissima,  ora  pro  nobis. 
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MEDITATION  XXIV. 

TIBOIN  HOST  TENEBABLE,  FEAT  FOB  CB. 

All  that  is  great  and  noble,  learning,  virtue,  a fair  character,  makes 
an  impression  upon  us  more  or  less  lively,  tending  to  make  us  bow- 
down  and  render  homage ; and  when  that  learning,  that  virtue,  that 
character,  are  found  united  in  one  single  person  -with  exalted  dignity, 
our  respect  is  still  more  profound. 

Let  us  contemplate  Mary  with  the  eyes  of  faith.  Never  could 
human  science  be  compared  to  the  sublime  communications  where- 
•with  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  favour  her.  To  judge  of  them  it  is 
unnecessary  to  revert  to  the  fact  that,  in  her  private  life  with  Jesus 
at  Nazareth,  she  drew  at  will,  if  one  may  say  so,  from  the  “ treasures 
of  divine  wisdom  and  knowledge  it  suffices  to  think  of  that 
supernatural  glance  of  her  soul  which,  even  before  the  Saviour’s 
birth,  saw  throughout  the  lapse  of  ages  her  God  glorified  in  her  by 
the  perpetual  homage  which  she  -was  to  receive  from  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth.** 

Where  else  amongst  aU  creatures  can  be  found  virtue  so  lofty,  so 
pure,  so  sweet,  so  heroic  ? To  point  out  but  a few  instances ; what 
amazing  chastity  was  that  which,  in  early  youth,  made  a vow  whose 
accomplishment  naturally  precluded  the  honour  of  giving  birth  to 
the  Messiah,  an  honour,  nevertheless,  so  coveted  by  the  Jews,  that 
amongst  them  bairenness  was  considered  a disgrace.  “What 
sublime  humility,”  says  St.  Bernard,  “ was  that  which  maintained 
itself  at  the  summit  of  greatness,  nor  failed  under  the  weight  of 
the  greatest  glory ! Mary  is  the  Mother  of  her  God,  yet  she  styles 
herself  his  handmaid.”'  And  what  considerate,  delicate  charity, 
when  she  requests  her  divine  Son  to  work  a miracle,  in  order  to 
spare  the  feelings  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  of  Cana,  at  the 


* Colos.  ii.  3.  St.  Luke  i.  48.  ® Rom.  iv.  twptr  Missu*  est. 
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humble  banquet  where  he  was  pleased  to  assist  !*•  Then,  what  in- 
comparable fortitude,  what  strength  of  mind,  when  she  witnesses 
the  sacrifice  of  Calvary!”  “The  disciples  have  fied,”  says  St.  Am- 
brose, “ the  Mother  is  there  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross ; she 
contemplates  with  inexpressible  tenderness,  but  with  superhuman 
courage,  the  bleeding  wounds  of  her  beloved  Son ; she  thinks,  not 
that  he  is  going  to  die,  but  that  by  dying  he  is  going  to  redeem  the 
world.”* 

Finally,  what  shall  we  say  of  her  all  but  divine  glory,  crowned 
•in  heaven  with  a glory  inferior  only  to  that  of  God  ? “ What  is 

most  respectable  on  earth,”  says  the  holy  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  “ is 
the  virginal  womb  wherein  the  Son  of  God  was  made  fiesh  ; what 
is  most  eminent  in  heaven  after  the  throne  of  Jesus,  is  that  of  his 
holy  Mother,  whose  glory  is  in  proportion  to  the  incomparable  grace 
given  her,  in  this  world,  above  all  other  creatures.”*^ 

The  Blessed  Virgin  is,  therefore,  most  worthy  of  our  humble 
homage:  she  is  entitled  to  a profound  veneration  for  her  august 
name,  for  her  festivals,  her  altars,  the  shrines  dedicated  to  her,  for 
all,  in  short,  that  is  comprised  in  the  boundless  honour  and  affection 
which  belong  to  her.  Ah ! let  us  faithfully  fulfil  this  sacred  duty  to 
Mary,  a duty  founded  on  the  respect  due  to  God,  and  promoting  it 
in  an  admirable  manner.  For,  if  it  be  true  that  the  Catholic  Church 
is  the  greatest  school  of  respect  which  the  world  ever  saw,  first,  for 
God,  and  consequently  for  all  that  is  more  or  less  like  to  him,  it  may 
also  be  said  that  in  our  holy  religion  the  devotion  to  Mary  gives  a 
consoling  sweetness  to  this  sentiment  of  respect  for  God.  When  a 
pious  mother  instils  into  the  mind  of  her  child  the  veneration  and 
love  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  she  speaks  of  her  by  the  sweet  name  of 
the  Mother  of  God — a name  which  indicates,  in  a daughter  of  Eve, 
in  a nature  likrf  to  oure,  her  by  whom  that  God,  so  great,  vouch- 
safed to  lower  himself  to  us,  in  order  to  save  us : does  she  not  thus 
impress  on  that  young  heart,  a respectful  and  soothing  confidence  in 
the  Most  High,  steering  midway  between  fear,  properly  so  called, 
and  presumptuous  familiarity  ? 


St.  John  ii.  8.  * Serm.  i.  in  Assimpt.  f S.  Beni.  Serm.  de  Nativ.  B.  M.  V. 
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King  Solomon  of  old,  wisliing  to  honour  his  mother,  arose  from 
his  throne,  advanced  to  meet  her,  and  having  respectfully  saluted 
her,  seated  her  on  a throne  at  his  right  hand.®  This  is  to  us,  O 
august  and  most  blessed  Vir^,  a feeble  image  of  the  respect  with 
which  Jesus  honoured  thee  during  his  mortal  life,  and  the  gloiy 
wherewith  he  crowned  thee  on  thine  assumption  into  heaven. 
Happy  in  rendering  homage  to  her  whom  our  divine  Saviour  so 
honoured,  “ we  offer  thee  from  the  depth  of  our  heart,  and  with  the 
most  devoted  affection,  the  tribute  of  our  veneration,”*'  which  is,  in 
the  language  of  men,  the  highest  expression  of  respect.  “ Keep  for 
ever  this  will  of  au/r  heart,”*  and  for  that  end,  obtain  for  us  a 
boundless  respect  for  God,  and  a corresponding  reverence  for  aU 
that  is  holy  in  heaven  and  on  earth. 

Yiboin  most  venerable,  fbat  fob  us. 

Virgo  veneranda,  ora  pro  nobis. 


t in.  Kings  iL  19.  **  S.  Bern.,  Serm.  di  JVaA'v.  B.  M.V.  * I.  ParaL  ttit.  18. 
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MEDITATION  XXV. 

TIBOIB  MOST  BENOVNBD,  FBAT  FOB  BB. 

Pbopeelt  speaking,  God  alone  is  worthy  of  praise.  Still,  merit  has 
a right  to  our  praise,  provided  that  praise  reverts  to  Him  from 
whom  proceeds  every  good  and  perfect  gift,*  and  that  it  be  kept 
within  the  bounds  of  truth.  But  where,  on  earth,  is  that  merit  to 
be  fonnd  which  can  be  praised  without  fear  of  error  or  exaggera- 
tion ? Alas ! “ God  alone  knoweth  the  heart ; and  very  often  that 
which  is  high  to  men  is  an  abomination  before  God.”** 

In  eulogizing  Mary,  and  proclaiming  her  worthy  of  all  praise, 
certainly,  we  need  not  fear  that  we  are  mistaken,  or  praising  her 
above  her  deserts ; for  the  Lord  himself  “ weighed  her  merit  in  a 
just  balance,”®  and  she  was  saluted  with  incomparable  praise. 
Have  we  ever  duly  considered  how  great  and  how  glorious  to 
Mary  was  the  salutation  of  the  Angel  Gabriel  ? We  see  in  the  holy 
Scripture  many  privileged  persons  honoured  with  the  visit  of  an 
angel ; but  nowhere  do  we  find  them  saluted  by  a heavenly  mes- 
senger in  pompous  and  magnificent  terms.  “ Hail,  full  of  grace,  the 
Lord  is  with  thee ; blessed  art  thou  amongst  women.”^  Could  any- 
thing be  said  more  honourable  to  a human  being  ? And  is  it  not, 
according  to  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Peter  Chrysologus,  an  unheard 
of  salutation,  for  which  we  can  find  no  example?®  Nevertheless, 
nothing  can  exceed  the  merit  of  her  to  whom  these  surprising 
words  are  addressed:  they  are  spoken  by  an  angel,  the  faithful 
organ  of  “ the  God  of  truth,”^  who,  soon  after,  passes  a similar  enco- 
mium on  Mary,  by  the  mouth  of  St.  Elizabeth,  the  holy  mother  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist. 


» St.  James  i.  17.  ^ St.  Luke  i.  28. 

^ St.  Luke  xvi.  15.  ® S.  Ambros.,  in  Luc,^  c.  vi. ; S.  Pet.  Chrys.,  Ser.  140. 

® Job  xxxi.  6.  ^ Ps.  XXX.  6. 
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The  Gospel,  indeed,  tells  ns  that  it  was  not  of  her  own  accord, 
but  after  being  “filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,”  that  she  “cried  out 
with  a loud  voice  and”  repeated  the  words  of  the  angel,  “Blessed 
art  thou  amongst  women,”  adding,  “Blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy 
womb.”«  Words  which  wonderfully  enhance  the  greatness  of  Mary 
by  the  ineffable  greatness  of  Him  whose  Mother  she  is ! Elizabeth 
says  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  that  she  is  “ blessed  amongst  women,” 
and  of  her  of&pring,  in  an  absolute  manner,  that  he  is  “blessed.” 
“O  Mary,”  exclaims  St.  Bernard,  speaking  on  this  subject,  “that 
precious  fruit  of  thy  womb  is  not  blessed  because  thou  art  thyself 
blessed  amongst  all  the  daughters  of  Eve,  but  thou  art  so  blessed, 
because  He  has  himself  re-endowed  thee  with  his  blessings.  Whilst 
thou  art  blessed  amongst  women,  he  is  not  blessed  amongst  men  or 
amongst  angels:  he  is,  according  to  the  Apostle,**  over  all  things, 
God  blessed  for  ever.”* 

But  has  Jesus  himself  said  nothing  in  praise  of  his  divine 
Mother  ? . . . . Coming  to  teach  men  to  be,  like  him,  “ humble  of 
heart,”j  the  Saviour  took  care  to  exalt  before  them,  her  whose  Son 
he  was.  Once,  when  a Jewish  woman,  delighted  to  hear  him,  cried 
out  from  amongst  the  crowd : “Blessed  is  the  womb  that  bore  thee, 
and  the  paps  that  gave  thee  suck!” — But  he  said,  “Yea  rather, 
blessed  are  they  who  hear  the  Word  of  God  and  keep  it.”*  Thereby, 
according  to  the  idea  of  the  venerable  Bede,  “ He  delicately  stamped 
with  his  divine  approbation  that  magnificent  eulogy  of  his  divine 
Mother,  giving  to  understand  that,  if  Mary  was  too  happy  in  being 
the  Mother  of  Incarnate  Wisdom,  she  was  still  more  so  in  faithfully 
observing  its  adorable  precepts.”* 

And  we  also,  let  us  give  the  Blessed  Vir^n  all  manner  of  praise, 
and  say  to  her  honour,  with  St.  Basil  of  Seleucia,  that  “ we  need 
never  fear  to  violate  truth,  whatever  praise  we  give  her,  because  no 
words  of  ours  could  ever  compass  her  grandeur.””  Let  us  make  up 
for  our  impotence  by  our  devotion  to  her ; let  us  avail  ourselves  of 
every  opportunity  to  speak  of  her  greatness  and  glory,  and  to 


S St.  Luke  i.  41,  42.  i St.  Matt.  xi.  29.  • Liv.  iv.,  c.  40,  in  Luc.  xi. 

•>  Rom.  ix.  5.  k St.  Luke  xi.  27,  28.  “ Serm.  de  Incamat.  Verb. 

' Serm.  in  Assumpt.  B.  M.  V. 
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inspire  others  with  a filial  confidence  in  her  protection;  let  us 
honour  her,  especially  by  the  imitation  of  her  virtues,  so  that  see- 
ing and  hearing  us,  men  may  have  cause  to  glorify  onr  Divine 
Mother  in  her  children. 

“ O Mary,  how  can  we  sufficiently  honour  thee,  who  didst  bear 
in  thy  womb  Him  whose  immensity  the  heavens  cannot  contain 
“ The  God  of  majesty”®  alone  merits  infinite  praise ; but,  after  God, 
thou  alone  art  “ above  all  praise.’’^  “ O thou  whom  the  Apostles 
loaded  with  praise,  afterwards  repeated  throughout  the  earth 
thou  whom  all  preachers  of  the  Divine  Word,  and  all  faithful 
Christian  hearts,  have  ever  delighted  to  “ call  blessed thon  whose 
“ praise  shall  not  depart  out  of  the  mouth  of  men  ah ! since  we 
are  not  able  to  give  thee  fitting  praise,  grant  that  we  may,  at  least, 
endeavour  to  do  our  duty  to  thee  by  zealously  promoting  thy  glory, 
and  faithfully  walking  in  thy  holy  traces ! 

Virgin  most  renowned,  pray  for  ns. 

Yirgo  prcedicanda,  ora  pro  nobis. 


“ Brev.  Rom.  in  festis  B. 
M.  V. 

® P8.  xxviiL  3. 


P Eccl.  xliii.  33.  ' Prov.  zxxi.  28. 

? St.  Cyr.  Alex.,  Serm.  de  * Judith  xiii.  25. 
Virff,  contra  Nestor. 
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MEDITATION  XXVL 

TIBeiN  HOST  rOKBBTOL,  PBAT  BOB  US.  ^ 

If  Jesns  Clirist,  as  God,  possessed  omnipotence  by  natnre ; as 
man,  be  held  it  from  bis  personal  union  with  tbe  Deity,  from  the 
moment  of  bis  incarnation,  its  splendid  manifestation  to  tbe  world 
after  bis  resnrrection,  became  tbe  price  of  bis  sufferings  and  death: 
this  be  indicated  to  bis  disciples,  when  be  told  them  “ All  power  is 
given  to  me  in  beaven  and  in  eartb.”*  This  sovereign  power,  the 
divine  Son  of  Mary  communicated  to  bis  august  Mother  in  mar- 
vellous abundance.  And  did  not  Mary’s  co-operation  in  tbe  myste- 
ries of  tbe  Man-God,  and  ber  intimate  participation  in  bis  sufferings  I 
and  bis  sacrifice  on  Calvary,  merit  for  ber  tbe  privilege  of  being 
associated  in  Cbrist’s  dominion  over  all  creatures  ? Moreover,  was 
it  not  fitting  that  sbe  wbo  bad  so  long  exercised,  in  tbis  world,  the  [ 
rights  of  a mother,  and  so  admirably  discharged  tbe  pious  duties  ! 
of  that  high  office,  should  retain,  in  heaven,  that  influence  which  | 
the  most  perfect  of  mothers  should  naturally  have  over  the  heart  I 
of  the  most  affectionate  of  sons,  so  that  “for  her  to  be  beard  was  to  jj 
have  her  request  granted?”**  Was  it  not  fitting,  in  fine,  that  in  i! 
such  a mother,  tbis  incomparable  power  of  intercession  should  have  I 
a character  of  grandeur  and  universabty  worthy  of  Tfiin  whom  she  ! 
brought  into  tbe  world  ? ^ 

And  that  tbe  Blessed  Virgin  has  such  power  is  attested  in  the  , 
Catholic  world  by  tbe  most  striking  proofs.  Is  there  question  of 
the  greatest  interests  of  kings  and  nations  ? Glorious  memory  of  j 
Lepanto,  you  prove  to  all  generations  tbe  admirable  power  of  j 
Mary’s  intercession,  the  victory  which  went  forth  from  Mary’s 
throne,  to  break,  terrible  and  crushing,  on  the  formidable  fleet  of  i 
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the  infidels,  to  save  Christendom,  and,  with  it,  the  civilization 
of  all  Europe ! And  you,  magnanimous  hero,  who  cried  out,  at 
the  head  of  your  warlike  columns,  in  the  strong  inspiration  of 
faith,  “ Onward,  the  Mother  of  God  is  our  guide,”  did  you  not 
thereby  show,  O illustrious  Sobieski,  to  whom  you  owed  your 
victory  over  that  fierce  belt  of  hostile  armies  which  encircled  the 
walls  of  Vienna  ? 

And  you,  also,  inveterate  enemies  of  Catholic  truth,  are  not  you 
yourselves  forced  to  become  the  trophies  of  the  Virgin’s  power  and 
glory  ? . . . . The  Church  solemnly  felicitates  her  on  having  “ crushed 
all  heresies  throughout  the  world ;”®  and  it  pleased  God,  especially 
in  the  twelfth  century,  to  give  the  most  splendid  manifestations  of 
Mary’s  power  against  error.  A dreadful  heresy  then  overspread 
the  south  of  France,  overthrew  temples  and  altars,  slaughtered  the 
ministers  of  the  Lord,  and  committed  everything  sacred  to  the 
flames.  Against  this  impious,  this  all-destroying  devastation,  rose 
up  the  humble  St.  Dominick.  Wherewith  shall  this  new  David 
arm  himself;  at  least,  with  the  shepherd’s  sling? ....  Not  so;  it  is 
with  his  rosaiy  in  his  hand  that  he  stops,  subdues,  gains  over  the 
blindest  and  most  infuriate  enemies  of  the  Church. 

And  who  could  enumerate  the  signal  instances  of  Mary’s  power 
in  favour  of  all  those  who  have  piously  sought  her  protection? 
Ah ! how  many  sorrows  has  she  consoled  1 how  many  sudden 
deaths  has  she  prevented ! how  many  violent  temptations  has  she 
enabled  persons  to  overcome!  how  many  graces  of  all  kinds  has 
she  obtained  for  those  who  have  asked  her  assistance  on  land  or 
sea ! Witness,  in  answer,  the  countless  monuments  erected  to  her 
honour,  monuments  so  famous  through  the  enduring  remembrances 
which  faith  and  gratitude  attach  to  theno. 

How  many  facts,  too,  admirable  facts,  have  remained,  and  do 
every  day  remain,  hidden  in  the  hearts  of  men?  Amiable  and 
holy  bishop  of  Geneva,  we  well  know  that  you  owed  to  Mary  your 
victory  over  a frightful  temptation  of  despair ; you,  St.  Andrew 
Corsini,  your  conversion  and  your  eminent  virtues ; and  you. 


® Brev.  Rom.,  in  festis  B,  M.  V, 
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immortal  Nepomuceues,  noble  martyr  of  the  seal  of  confession,  the 
courage  and  the  fortitude  which  gained  you  so  much  glory.  In 
heaven  only  shall  we  be  enabled  to  see  and  admire  the  innumerable 
effects  of  that  prodigious  power  given  her  by  God  to  guide,  to 
enlighten,  to  heal  the  souls  ransomed  by  the  blood  of  her  divine 
Son,  and  to  overthrow  the  dominion  of  that  infernal  spirit  whose  j 
head  she  was  destined  to  crush.^  ' 

Let  us,  then,  have  recourse  to  that  Blessed  Virgin  in  aU  our 
troubles,  in  all  our  dangers,  in  all  our  wants,  and  let  us  always 
make  it  our  pious  duty  to  extol  her  power. 

Yes,  august  queen  of  the  universe,  we  will  ever  joyftdly  pro- 
claim that  in  you  the  Lord  “ hath  showed  might  in  his  arm that 
“ in  thy  hand  is  power  and  might  that  through  you  we  “ can  do 
all  things  that  the  glory  of  Jahel  and  of  Judith,**  victorious  over 
the  enemies  of  the  people  of  God,  is  not  even  the  shadow  of  that 
wherewith  you  are  invested.  Ah ! vouchsafe  constantly  to  shelter 
under  thy  protection  those  who  never  cease  to  invoke  thee.  Above 
all,  when  the  final  moment  shall  arrive,  when  our  trembling  soul  is 
about  to  appear  before  its  Judge,  vouchsafe  to  defend  it  against  its 
enemies,  strengthen  and  encourage  it,  and,  on  its  entrance  into 
eternity,  receive  it  into  thy  maternal  hands,  and  present  it  to  thy 
divine  Son. 

Virgin  most  powerful,  pray  for  us. 

Virgo  potens,  ora  pro  nobis. 


^ Gen.  iii.  15.  *'  I.  Paral.  xxix.  12.  •*  Jndg.  iv.  j Jud.  xiiL 

* St.  Lnke  i.  51.  t Phil.  iv.  13. 
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MEDITATION  XXVII. 

TIKGIN  HOST  UEBOIFUI.,  PBAT  FOB  US. 

Why  does  the  Church  make  us  implore  the  mercy  rather  than  the 
goodness  of  Mary?  Kindness  has  in  it  something  so  sweet,  so 
affecting;  and  in  Mary  that  quality  is  so  amiable,  so  perfect! 
Does  she  not  unite  in  her  immaculate  heart  all  the  kindness  of 
the  most  tender  mother,  all  the  compassion,  all  the  charity  of 
those  souls  most  eminent  for  their  inclination  to  do  good  to 
all  who  mourn,  to  aU  who  suffer,  to  all  who  groan  under  the 
weight  of  misery  ? . . . . Ah ! yes,  undoubtedly.  Mary  is  good,  im- 
measurably good : she  has  a heart  so  tender  as  only  to  be  surpassed 
by  that  of  her  divine  Son.  But  the  Church,  by  making  us  invoke 
her  clemency,  would  remind  us  that  our  profound  wretchedness  as 
sinful  creatures,  our  detestable  ingratitude  towards  God,  naturally 
render  us  unworthy  the  benign  protection  of  this  august  Mother. 
Being  identified  with  Jesus,  towards  whom  we  are  so  criminal,  has 
she  not  much  to  pardon  before  she  can  interest  herself  in  us  ? 
And,  besides,  were  it  only  our  carelessness  in  imitating  the  virtues 
we  contemplate  in  her,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  her  from 
pouring  down  upon  us  the  favours  we  expect  from  her,  were  she 
not  the  Virgin  full  of  clemency  and  of  sweet  compassion,  the  Virgin 
most  merciful  ? 

Yes,  that  grand  characteristic  of  noble  hearts  is  admirably 
manifested  in  that  of  Mary.  “It  is  indeed  of  her,”  says  St. 
Bernard,  “ that  we  may  understand  that  magnificent  image  of  a 
woman  clothed  with  the  sun,  seen  of  old  by  the  prophet  of 
Patmos:  for  even  as  that  orb  of  day  sheds  his  light  indiscrimi- 
nately on  the  good  and  the  bad,  so  is  Mary  regardless  whether  the 
person  invoking  her  has  been  more  or  less  guilty  in  times  past ; 
she  shows  herself  mild,  merciful,  clement  to  all  who  seek  her 
aid;  she  grasps,  as  it  were,  in  the  embrace  of  extreme  charity. 
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all  their  wants  and  all  their  miseries.”®  And  how  could  we 
conceive  it  otherwise?  Has  she  not  “brought  us  forth  to  the 
Church  by  her  charity  ?”  says  St  Augustine,**  and  must  not  that 
ineffable  charity  constantly  inspire  her  with  the  feelings  of  a 
mother,  but  of  a mother  “whose  heart  is  become,”  as  it  were, 
“ like  wax,  melting”  with  compassion  “ before  the  flame  ?”®  “ Yes, 

truly,”  says  the  immortal  bishop  of  Meaux,  speaking  on  this  subject, 
“yes,  truly,  she  is  always  the  same  to  us;  always  kind,  always 
motherly.  The  love  of  our  salvation  lives  always  in  her,  and  is 
neither  less  faithful  nor  less  efficacious  than  it  was  when  she  gave 
her  consent  to  the  august  mystery  of  the  Incarnation.”^ 

It  is  not,  then,  without  good  reason  that  piety  delights  in  repre- 
senting Mary,  as  well  as  Jesus,  under  the  figure  of  the  pelican  who, 
to  satisfy  the  hunger  of  her  little  ones,  nourishes  them,  in  some 
way,  with  her  own  substance ; and  under  that  of  the  hen,  who 
tenderly  covers  her  young  brood  beneath  her  maternal  wings.  In 
giving  us  her  Son  for  a Saviour,  did  she  not  ^ve  her  own  blood  for 
all  of  us,  whom  Jesus  honours  with  the  title  of  brethren,"  and 
whom  she  herself  cherishes  as  members  of  the  body  of  that  divine 
Son  ?*'  And  like  that  mother  who  affectionately  runs  at  the  cry  of 
her  chickens,  to  shelter  them  from  all  danger,  does  not  Mary,  when 
she  hears  our  sighs  and  lamentations,  cover  us  with  her  protection 
to  save  us  from  all  that  might  become  fatal  ? . . . . Hence,  however 
ungrateful  we  may  have  hitherto  been  towards  the  Son,  let  us 
never  despair  of  the  Mother’s  mercy,  but,  joining  confidence  to 
repentance,  cast  ourselves  fearlessly  into  her  arms,  sure  of  being 
well  received.  After  having  formerly  experienced  the  sweet 
effects  of  that  same  clemency,  if  we  are  so  happy  as  to  remain 
faithful,  how  much  more  may  we  reasonably  count  on  the  un- 
failing assistance  of  her  who  so  tenderly  loves  “them  that  are 
beloved  in  God  the  Father,  and  preserved  in  Jesus  Christ !”« 

“ O clement,  O pious,  O sweet  Virgin  Mary,”**  it  may  well  be 

® Ps.  xxi.  15.  f Ephes.  t.  30. 

•*  Serm.  pour  la  /ele  de  8 St.  Jude  i.  1. 

VAnnondat,  Salve  Reg. 

« St.  John  XX.  11. 


® Scnn.  de  Assumpt.  B.  M. 
V. 

De  Sanctd  Virginitate, 
No.  6,  t.  vi. 
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said  of  thee,  as  of  the  Lord,  “ that  power  belongeth  to  thee,  and 
mercy  !”*  K,  on  earth,  an  exquisite  kindness,  far  exceeding  that 
wherewith  Kehecca  treated  Eliezer,j  induced  thee  to  request  of  thy 
divine  Son  the  miracle  of  changing  water  into  wine,^  how  pro- 
digious must  that  kindness  be  in  heaven,  when  “ from  this  valley 
of  tears”*  we  humbly  beseech  thee  to  come  to  the  assistance  of 
unhappy  creatures  ransomed  by  the  adorable  blood  of  Jesus  I 
O thou,  on  whose  sacred  “ tongue  is  the  law  of  clemency,”®  thou  in 
whom  that  noble  virtue  is  for  us  “ like  the  latter  rain,”“  which  falls 
to  refresh  the  earth,  thou  who  art  “ nigh  unto  all  them  that  call 
upon  tTm^°  be  propitious  to  us,  notwithstanding  our  ingratitude, 
till  the  last  moment  of  our  lives  I 

Virgin  most  merciful,  pray  fob  us. 

Yirgo  chmens,  ora  pro  nobis. 


• Ps.  Ixi.  12, 13.  * Salve  Reg.  “ ProT.  xri.  15. 

i Gen.  xiiT.  19.  “ProT.  xxiL  26.  • Ps.  cxiir.  18. 

k St.  John  il  S. 
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MEDITATION  XXVIIL 

TISOIB  MOST  FAITHFUL,  PEAT  FOE  US. 

Oh  ! how  well  does  the  title  of  Faithful  Virgin  characterize  her 
who  was  always  so  faithful  to  the  Lord,  so  faithful  to  every  duty, 
so  faithful  to  grace,  so  faithful  to  the  will  of  heaven,  even  in  one 
of  those  extreme  cases  when  it  would  be  excusable  for  a mother’s 
heart  to  give  way  to  sorrow ! 

Fidelity  must  be  a thing  fair  and  noble  before  God,  since  he 
calls  himself  “Faithful  and  True,”*  and  gives,  by  the  mouth  of  the 
royal  prophet,  as  a title  of  honour  and  distinction,  the  name  of 
“the  faithful  of  the  earth”**  to  the  “just,  upon  whom  his  eyes  are” 
fixed  with  pleasure.®  But  if  it  be  so  of  all  the  just,  with  what 
pleasure  must  the  Lord  regard  that  Virgin,  in  whom  fidelity,  far 
from  ever  suffering  the  slightest  injury,  was,  on  the  contrary, 
increasing  from  day  to  day,  “going  from  virtue  to  virtue,”"*  till 
the  glorious  moment  when  “the  Lord,  the  just  judge,”  rendered  to 
her  “the  crown  of  justice!”®  Conceived,  not  “in  sin,”*"  like  the 
rest  of  mankind,  but  “in  holiness  and  justice,”®  by  a peculiar  and 
inestimable  privilege,  she  belonged  to  God  from  the  fii*st  moment 
of  her  existence,  and  not  only  did  she  never  relax  that  precious 
bond  by  the  least  fault,  but  she  ceased  not  to  draw  it  closer  and 
closer  till  the  day  of  her  translation  from  this  land  of  exile  to  the 
celestial  country.  Hence  it  is  that  St.  Anselm  exclaims,  in  his 
admiration  of  her,  “ When  I consider  the  immensity  of  grace  which 
is  in  thee,  O Blessed  Virgin,  my  mind  is  lost,  my  tongue  is  struck 
dumb!”*'  “Oh!  how  beautiful  were  thy  steps,”*  we  may  add,  with 
the  spouse  in  the  Canticles,  how  sublime  were  they  in  the  ways  of 


» Apoc.  xix.  11.  ^ Ps.  Ixxxiii.  8.  X St.  Luke  i.  T5. 

^ Ps.  c.  6.  « II.  Tim.  iv.  8.  ^ Lib.  de  excellent,  Virg* 

c Ps.  xxxiii.  16.  * Ps.  1.  I.  * Cant.  vii.  1. 
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grace,  beloved  daughter  of  the  King  of  kings,  Virgin  ever  faithful, 
in  all  “ faithful  in  the  sight  of  God  1”^  The  little  of  it  that  it  has 
pleased  God  to  reveal  to  us  is  charming : what,  then,  must  that  be 
“ which  is  hid  within”^  that  sacred  sanctuary  which  His  eye  alone 
can  penetrate! 

The  Gospel,  indeed,  tells  us  of  thee,  O Mary,  that  thou  didst 
carry  the  love  of  duty  so  far  as  to  decline  accepting  the  dazzling 
honour  of  the  divine  maternity,  till  assured  by  the  ambassador  of 
the  Most  High  that  that  inconceivable  glory  was  compatible  with 
j the  vow  which  consecrated  thee  for  ever  to  the  Lord.  It  also  tells 

I us  that  thou  wert  so  faithful  to  the  law  as  to  submit  to  the  humili- 

! ating  ceremony  of  purification,  thou  who  wert,  on  so  many  accounts, 

I exempted  from  that  which  is  obligatory  on  other  mothers.  And 

we  admire  thee,  and  bless  God,  who  shows  us  in  thee  so  fair  and  so 
noble  an  example.  But  when  we  consider  thee  on  Calvary,  when 
we  there  see  thee  so  faithful  to  the  adorable  designs  of  Providence 
as  to  overcome  the  feelings  of  a mother,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Redeemer’s  cross ; ah ! then  we  are  deeply  moved,  we  are  en- 
chanted by  thy  sublime  resignation  and  thy  superhuman  devotion. 
What  a son  was  Jesus ! What  a mother  wert  thou,  O Mary ! 
What  inexpressible  tenderness  on  both  sides ! . . . . Oh  ! how  true, 
j then,  is  it  of  thee,  how  emphatically  true,  that  thou  wert  “ faithful 
j even  unto  death  yes,  even  to  assist,  even  to  join,  with  all  the 

! power  of  thy  will,  in  the  painful  and  humiliating  death  of  thy  only 

I Son,  that  son  the  most  amiable  and  most  beloved ! 

After  this  unexampled  act  of  devotion  to  God  for  men,  need  we 
be  surprised  that  “ it  was  never  known,  in  any  age,  that  any  one 
who  fied  to  Mary’s  protection,  implored  her  help,  or  sought  her  in- 
i tercession,  was  left  unaided  ....  Ah ! this  admirable  constancy 

j of  her  merciful  kindness  to  those  who  invoke  her,  is  it  not  suf- 

1 ficiently  manifested  by  the  sacrifice  which  her  magnanimous  heart 

I had  the  courage  to  make  in  our  behalf?  But  if  such  be  her  good- 

1 ness  to  all  “poor  banished  children  of  Eve,  who  send  up  to  her. 


J Eccl.  xlviii.  25.  ^ Apoc,  ii.  10. 

^ Cant.  iv.  1.  ^ Memorare^ 
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from  this  valley  of  tears,  their  sighs,  mournings  and  weepings,”" 
how  great  must  be  her  zeal  for  the  interests  of  those  who  profess  a 
particular  devotion  to  her,  and  who  desire  to  be  her  “good  and 
faithful  servants.”®  May  we  be  of  that  happy  number,  and  succeed 
in  pleasing  both  the  Son  and  the  Mother ! 

O Mary,  thou  didst  prove  thyself,  while  on  earth,  “ faithful  before 
God."f  And  so,  in  heaven,  hast  thou  also  proved  to  men  who,  for 
more  than  eighteen  hundred  years,  have  constantly  found  in  thee, 
after  God,  their  safest  and  sweetest  refuge.  Yes,  thou  art  faithful 
to  them  in  a way  far  superior  to  all  human  fealty,  all  human 
devotion:  in  comparison  with  thy  fidelity  we  can  hardly  reckon 
that  of  Kahab,  who  saved  the  messengers  of  Israel,^  or  that  of 
Michol,  who,  to  save  her  husband,  feared  not  to  brave  her  father’s 
anger.^  Ah ! vouchsafe  to  obtain  for  us  that  we  ourselves  may 
be  always  faithful  to  Jesus  and  to  thee,  so  that  we  may  de- 
serve constantly  to  experience  the  happy  effects  of  thy  special 
protection  I 

ViBGIN  MOST  FAITHFUL,  PBAT  FOB  US. 

Virgo  fidelis,  ora  pro  nobis. 
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MEDITATION  XXIX. 

UIKBOB  OF  JUSTICE,  FBAT  FOB  US. 

The  Church,  having,  as  it  were,  exhausted  all  the  titles  which  could 
serve  to  honour  Mary  as  Mother  and  Virgin,  goes  on  to  another 
order  of  ideas  in  search  of  new  themes  for  praise. 

And  first  she  invokes  her  under  the  image  of  a mirror,  which 
admirably  reflects  “ the  brightness  of  eternal  light.’’*  If  it  be  true, 
in  fact,  of  the  Eternal  Word  that  he  is  the  splendour  of  his  Father’s 
“ glory,  and  the  figure  of  his  substance,”*’  is  it  not  Mary  who  reflects 
with  all  possible  fidelity  the  adoi'able  attributes  of  that  “Word 
made  flesh  ?”®  Does  she  not  resemble  him  more  than  any  other 
rational  creature  ? The  Lord  intended  her  to  hold  the  first  rank 
amongst  all  “ the  works  of  his  hands  to  be,  as  St.  Anselm  has  it, 
“ above  all  that  is  not  God  could  he  not  adorn  her  with  gifts  and 
with  merits  the  nearest  to  his  own  infinite  perfections  ? . . . . Hence 
it  was  said  by  St.  Peter  Chrysologus,  that  “ he  who  contemplates 
Mary  without  being  ravished  and  amazed,  is  regardless  of  God  him- 
self, who  has  made  her  his  most  perfect  mirror  I”*" 

But  wherefore  does  the  Church  call  her  Mirror  of  Justice  f , 
First,  because  Mary  is  the  faithful  mirror  of  Him  who  is  named  the 
“ Sun  of  Justice,”®  whose  divine  rays  warm  and  fructify  souls,  until 
they  bud  and  blossom  into  every  Christian  virtue.  Jesus  himself 
gives  us  the  sum  of  these  virtues  when  he  tells  us : “ Blessed  are 
they  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  justice;”**  they  who  ardently 
desire  to  be  perfect,  and  who  labour  with  constancy  and  zeal  to 
become  so ! . . . . But  there  is  in  this  word,  as  here  used  by  the 


• Wisdom  vii.  26.  Ps.  cxxxvii.  8.  f Serm.  104. 

^ Heb.  i.  3.  ® Lih,  de  exord,,  humanoB  S Malach.  iv.  2. 

c St.  John  i.  14.  viice,  o.  7.  St.  Matt.  v.  6. 
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Church,  another  meaning,  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
every  pious  soul. 

The  Apostle  St.  Paul  gives  the  name  of  “justice”*  to  the  state  of 
sanctifying  grace  which  entitles  the  possessor  to  eternal  bliss.  This 
supernatural  state,  so  honourable,  so  precious,  man,  by  his  disobedi- 
ence, had  forfeited  for  himself  and  all  his  posterity.  But  soon  after 
his  fall  the  Lord  announces  to  him  that  a woman  shall  crush  the 
head  of  him  who  made  him  fall : hence,  he  may  contemplate  in  this 
daughter  of  Eve,  as  in  a mirror,  both  the  depth  of  his  misery, 
which  nothing  less  than  the  death  of  a Man-God  could  cure,  and 
the  necessity  of  penance,  without  which  he  cannot  profit  by  the 
redemption  to  be  effected  by  the  Son  of  Mary.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  faithful  angels  behold  in  this  privileged  creature  the  Mother  of 
Him  who  is  the  origin  and  the  source  of  their  perseverance  and  of 
their  confirmation  in  grace ; for  it  may  be  said,  on  the  authority  of 
St.  Paul,j  and  several  holy  doctors  of  the  Church,'*  that  it  is  to 
Christ  the  good  angels  are  indebted  for  the  merit  and  the  reward 
of  theu*  fidelity.  Finally,  is  not  the  fallen  angel  condemned  to 
behold  in  Mary,  conceived  in  grace,  exalted  on  account  of  her 
humility,*  so  profound  even  in  the  divine  maternity,  the  folly  of  his 
pride,  his  immense  misfortune  in  losing  hb  supernatural  beauty, 
and,  by  contrast,  the  hideous  ugliness  to  which  he  is  consigned  ? 
Does  he  not  there  see,  at  the  same  time,  the  enormity  of  his  sin,  for 
which  there  was  no  redemption,  because  he  voluntarily  fell  from  a 
state  much  higher  than  that  of  man,  through  pure  malice,  and  with- 
out being  exposed  to  the  seduction  of  the  senses  ? And  is  he  not 
forced  to  cry  out  with  all  heaven  and  earth,  that  “ God  is  just™  and 
renders  to  every  one  according  to  his  works  ?”“ 

While  considering  in  the  Blessed  Virgin  the  inestimable  fevour 


> Rom.  i.  17. 

j £phes.  i.  10;  Col.  i.  17,  20. 

k S.  Jerome,  in  cap.  i.  ad  Bphes.;  S.  Greg.,  1.  L,  ch.  2,  in  lib.  I Reg.;  S.  Bern. 
Serm.  22  in  Cant. ; S.  Thom.,  lect.  10,  in  cap.  i.  Joan.,  et  qtKBSt.  7,  prcectd.,  art.  9. 
^ St.  Luke  i.  48. 

■Apoc.  xvi.  5. 

® St.  Matt.  xvi.  27 ; Rom.  ii.  6 ; Apoc.  xxii.  12. 
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of  our  deliverance  from  sin,®  ah ! let  us  beware  of  imitating  “ a man 
who,  beholding  his  natural  countenance  in  a glass,  went  his  way, 
and  presently  forgot  what  manner  of  man  he  was  !”•*  Let  us  rather 
penetrate  our  whole  minds  with  the  thought,  that  “being  made 
free  from  sin  we  are  become  the  Jiappy  servants  of  justice,”’  and 
that  “ as  we  have  yielded  our  facidtics  to  serve  uncleanness  and 
iniquity,”  so  let  us  “ now  yield  them  to  serve  justice,  unto  sanctifi- 
cation.”' 

O Thou,  in  whom  “ we  see,  as  in  a mirror,”*  the  adorable  perfec- 
tion of  the  Most  High,  deign  to  shed  on  our  souls  some  salutary 
rays  from  the  dazzling  radiance  of  thy  sublime  virtues.  Vouchsafe, 
by  thy  mildness,  to  correct  our  peevishness  and  impatience ; by  thy 
humility,  our  pride  and  our  vain  pretensions ; by  thy  purity,  our 
sensual  appetites ; by  thy  charity,  our  coldness  towards  God,  our 
want  of  fraternal  love  for  our  neighbour ! Deign,  above  all,  by  thy 
holy  protection,  to  restore  us  to  the  grace  of  God,  if  we  have  had 
the  incomparable  misfortune  of  falling  from  it ; if  we  are  so  happy 
as  to  possess  the  friendship  of  God,  that  infinite  treasure,  deign  to 
preserve  it  to  us,  and  help  us  to  become  more  and  more  “ conform- 
able to  the  image  of  thy  Son,”*  by  imitating  thee,  who  art  “his 
living  image.”® 

Mirror  op  justice,  prat  for  us. 

Speculum  justitioe,  ora  pro  nobis. 


0 Rom.  vL  18. 

*■  Rom.  vi.  19. 

® S.  Joan  Damasc.,  Orat. 

P St.  James  L 24. 

• I.  Cor.  xiii.  12. 

de  Nativ,  B,  V, 

Rom.  vi.  18. 

^ Rom.  viii.  29. 

L 
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MEDITATION  XXX. 

SEAT  OF  WISDOM,  PEAT  FOE  DS. 

Son  of  the  Eternal  Father,  adorable  Word,  “ interior  word,  thought, 
reason,  uncreated  substantial  intelligence  of  God,”*  thou  art  the 
source  of  wisdom.*’  Yes,  it  was  thou  who  “ came  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Most  High,  the  first-born  before  all  creatures  that  Wisdom 
“who  sendeth  knowledge  as  the  light,  whose  thoughts  are  more 
vast  than  the  sea,  and  her  counsels  more  deep  than  the  great 
ocean  that  Wisdom  “ that  reacheth  from  end  to  end  mightily,  and 
ordereth  all  things  sweetly.”*  Thou  art  that  infinite  Wisdom  that 
“ rested”  in  the  womb  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  as  in  “ a tabernacle,”^ 
and  whom  Christian  faith  loves  to  contemplate  on  that  divine 
Mother’s  knee,  under  the  appearance  of  “ the  most  beautiful  of  the 
sons  of  men  l”a 

And  thou,  O Mary ! thou  art  for  that  incarnate  Wisdom  a mag- 
nificent throne,  far  more  precious  and  more  valuable  than  any  thing 
we  can  know  or  imagine  of  created  beauty,  or  glory,  or  splen- 
dour I . . . . Sacred  History,  describing  the  marvellous  grandeur  of 
King  Solomon’s  ivory  throne,  tells  us  that  “there  was  no  such  work 
made  in  any  kingdom.”*'  Ah ! let  us  not  fear,  then,  to  say  that  the 
Lord,  in  his  Almighty  power,  never  created  any  thing  to  equal  Her 
whom  he  made  the  living  throne  of  his  divine  Son : “ the  incompa- 
rably excellent  throne,”  says  the  blessed  Peter  Damian,  “whereon 
the  great  God  was  pleased  to  rest  “ the  august  dwelling  of  the 
Supreme  Ruler  of  the  world,”  says  St.  Peter  Chrysologus;  the 
sacred  “house  which  Wisdom  hath  built  for  herself the  noble  and 


» Bossuet,  vii.  EUv,  mr 
Us  myst.j  xii.  semaine. 
^ Ecclesi.  i.  5. 

« Ecclesi.  xxiv.  5. 


^ Ecclesi.  xxiv.  37,  39. 
• Wisd.  viii.  1. 
f Ecclesi.  xxiv.  12. 


g Ps.  xliv.  3. 
i*  m.  Kings  X.  20. 

* Serm.  de  Annvntiat, 
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magnificent  sanctuary  which  she  decorated  with  “seven  pillars, ”j 
emblematical  “ of  the  seven  gifts  which  the  Holy  Ghost  poured  into 
the  sonl  of  Mary  in  such  admirable  abundance 

What  heart  was  ever  so  wholly  penetrated  with  that  religious 
fear  of  displeasing  the  Lord,  which  is  careful  to  weigh  and  consider 
even  the  most  trifling  actions  of  life  ? Or  what  heart  was  ever  so 
eminently  endowed  with  that  tender  piety  which  inspires  the  soul 
with  a boundless  devotion  to  God,  and  makes  it  to  “ delight  exceed- 
ingly in  his  commandments  ?”'  What  human  creature  ever  received 
so  rich  an  effusion  of  that  “knowledge  of  the  holy,’^  which  enlightens 
man  on  all  his  duties,  and  marks  out  the  road  he  has  to  follow  in 
order  to  reach  his  last  end  ? The  retreat  of  Mary  in  the  temple  while 
BtiU  a child,  her  entire  consecration  to  the  Lord,  her  words  to  the 
angel  in  the  mystery  of  the  Annunciation,  her  life  at  Nazareth  “ hid- 
den in  God,”*  aU  clearly  manifest  how  highly  that  privileged  soul 
was  endowed  with  these  precious  gifts.  And  in  what  other  bnt 
Mary  on  Calvary  was  the  gift  of  fortitude  ever  fully  displayed — 
that  fortitude  which  soars  above  every  trial  ? In  what  other  than 
Mary,  the  most  prudent  Virgin^  was  ever  manifested  the  gift  of 
counsel,  which  directs  and  govenis  in  the  most  delicate  circum- 
stances; or  the  gift  of  understanding,  which  penetrates  the  most 
elevated  ways  of  grace,  as  in  her  “ whose  very  repose,”  say  the  holy 
doctors,  “ did  in  no  wise  interrupt  sublime  contemplation  ?”®  What 
other  creature,  in  short,  ever  possessed  in  so  high  a degree  the  gift 
of  wisdom,  which  crowns  all  others,  and  which  consists  in  knowing 
well  the  Author  and  the  end  of  all  things,  acting,  living,  breathing 
but  for  Him  alone  ? Did  not  Mary  always  live  for  God  alone,  and 
was  not  her  sweet  and  glorious  death  “ the  effect  of  a last  effort  of 
divine  love?”** 

Let  us  here,  then,  offer  our  humblest  homage  “to  that  royal 


j Prov.  ix.  1.  ® S.  Amb.,  lAb,  de  Virg,;  S.  Antonin.,  t.  2, 

^ Serm.  Annuntiat,  Serm.  5,  art.  1,  a 2;  S.  Bemardin,  t.  2, 

^ Ps.  cxi.  1.  Serm.  51,  p.  4,  tit.  15,  a 2. 

“ Prov,  ix.  10.  P Boss.,  1st  Serm.  on  the  Assumpt. 

“ Col.  iii.  3. 
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throne,’  that  divine  throne'^  of  Eternal  "Wisdom and  let  us  beseech 
her  who  has  been  raised  to  such  immense  dignity,  to  obtain  for  ns, 
with  an  abundant  participation  in  the  precious  gifts  which  adorned 
her  fair  soul,  the  grace  to  value  as  we  ought  that  Christian  wisdom 
taught  us  by  her  divine  Son ; the  grace  to  make  it  the  exclusive 
rule  of  our  conduct,  “seeking  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
justice,”*  and  securing  for  ourselves,  by  our  good  works,  “ treasures 
that  neither  the  rust  nor  the  moth  doth  consume,  nor  thieves  steal,’' 
O Mary ! let  us  never  permit  ourselves  to  be  deceived  by  the  false 
wisdom  of  the  fiesh  which  is  the  enemy  of  God,  or  by  “ the  wisdom 
of  this  world,  which  is  foolishness  with  God !’?”  Obtain  for  us, 
rather,  by  thy  powerful  intercession,  that  we  may  be  the  f^thful 
disciples  of  “the  wisdom  which  is  fi'om  above,  which  is  chaste, 
peaceable,  modest,  full  of  good  fruits  which  keeps  the  mind  in 
evangelical  calmness  and  moderation;  which  represses  the  inordi- 
nate motions  of  the  passions;  which  inspires  reserve  and  circum- 
spection in  judgment;  which  teaches  indulgence  towards  others,  and 
severity  towards  one’s  self.  O Thou,  who  wert  the  temple  of  Incar- 
nate Wisdom,  of  that  divine  Jesus  through  whom  “was  made 
known  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God,”"  beg  of  him  a plentiful 
effusion  for  our  souls. 

Seat  of  Wisdom,  prat  fob  us. 

&des  Sapientioe,  ora  pro  nobis. 


S S.  Greg,  Thaum.,  Serin.<f«  AnnunL 

* S.  Ephr.,  de  Laudib.  Deip. 

* St,  Matt.  vi.  33. 

* St.  Matt,  vi  20. 


■ I.  Cor.  iii.  19. 

’ St.  James  iii.  17. 
w Ephes.  iii  10. 
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MEDITATION  XXXI. 

CAUSE  OF  OUB  JOT,  FBAT  FOB  US. 

When  the  world  was  plunged  in  the  thickest  darkness,  when  no  ray 
of  Christian  hope  illumed  humanity  beyond  the  tomb,  when  the 
unhappy  children  of  Adam  were  sunk  in  the  triple  degradation  of 
the  senses,  the  heart  and  the  understanding,  true  joy  was  not  known 
on  earth.  Mary  comes  into  the  world ; God  ordains  that  she  should 
co-operate  in  our  salvation ; she  gives  birth  to  the  Redeemer.  Soon 
aU  is  changed ! Man,  restored  to  his  primary  condition,  receives  the 
surest  and  most  consoling  revelations  on  the  nobility  of  his  nature, 
the  magnificence  of  his  destiny,  and  the  means  of  attaining  it,  the 
most  abundant  helps  for  the  cure  of  his  moral  wounds  and  the 
alleviation  of  all  the  miseries  of  life.  He  may,  henceforward,  ex- 
perience here  below  joys  the  purest  and  most  delicious,  which  are,  as 
it  were,  the  pledge  and  foretaste  of  the  divine  and  everlasting  joys 
which  the  Saviour  promises  to  bestow  in  the  other  world. 

Where  were  ye  before  the  coming  of  that  good  and  kind  Saviour* 
given  us  by  Mary,  where  were  ye,  O holy  joys  of  charity,  chastity, 
modesty,  humility — ^holy  joys  of  the  devotions  inspired  by  faith — 
holy  and  sweet  joys  of  Catholic  piety,  ineffable  delights  of  the 
adorable  Eucharist  ? . . . Yes,  it  is  to  Mary,  after  God,  that  we  are 
indebted  for  all  that  moves,  expands,  elevates  the  heart  in  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ.  It  was  she  who  secured  to  us  so  many  precious 
gifts,  so  much  happiness,  even  in  this  world,  by  her  acquiescence 
with  the  words  of  the  angel  whom  the  Most  High  “ commissioned 
to  ask  her  consent,  before  giving  himself  to  us  by  his  interposition.”*’ 
Hence,  the  illustrious  martyr,  St.  Ireneus,  almost  a contemporary 
of  the  Apostles,  calls  this  acquiescence  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  “ the 


* Titos  iii.  4. 

*»  Bossuet,  DeoBieme  Sermon  sur  I’AnnoncIation. 
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cause  of  the  salvation  of  all  mankind.”®  “ She  has  procured,”  says 
St.  Augustine  after  him,  “ the  redemption  of  man,  who,  left  to  him- 
self, were  irretrievably  lost.”*'  “By  Mary,”  adds  the  blessed  Peter 
Damian,  “ in  Mary  and  with  Mary,  the  Son  of  God  would  regenerate 
humanity : without  her  nothing  had  been  done  ;*  nothing  reinstated, 
nothing  restored.”^ 

It  is,  therefore,  in  this  Virgin,  ever  worthy  of  our  gratitude  and 
love,  that  all  the  members  of  the  Church  find  their  happiness  and 
joy.  She  was  the  object  of  the  most  fervent  wishes  of  the  primitive 
just,  who,  from  afar,  saluted  in  her  person  the  mother  of  the  divine 
Liberator,  and  in  limbo  awaited  her  birth  as  the  dawn  of  that 
happy  day  which  was  to  introduce  them  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 
She  was  on  earth,  after  our  Lord’s  ascension,  the  “ support  and  con- 
solation of  all  the  faithful.”®  She  is,  in  the  heavenly  country,  the 
joy  and  pride  of  the  elect ; for,  in  ascending  to  heaven,  “ she  in- 
creased,” says  St.  Bernardine,  of  Sienna,  “ the  joy  of  its  blessed  in- 
habitants ;”•*  “ and  their  greatest  glory,  after  the  vision  of  God,”  says 
St.  Bonaventure,  “ is  to  behold  herself.”*  She  is  also,  according  to 
the  pious  belief  of  the  Church,  the  joy  and  consolation  of  the  suffer- 
ing souls  in  purgatory : “ Thou  art  their  zealous  advocate,”  says  St. 
Andrew  of  Crete  ;j  “ I am  their  mother,”  said  Mary  herself  to  St. 
Bridget,  “ and  I never  cease  to  relieve  them  by  my  intercession.’* 
She  is,  finally,  the  joy  of  all  Christians  in  this  world : in  all  ages,  in 
all  situations,  is  not  thy  holy  name,  O Mary,  full  of  hope  and  sweet- 
ness, strength  and  comfort,  to  those  who  trust  in  thee  ? 

Let  us  bless  God  for  having  given  us  in  Mary  a cause  of  joy  so 
pure,  so  true,  so  lasting ; let  us  bless  Mary  for  having  given  us  the 
source  of  all  joy.  Ah  1 if  the  Jews  of  old  testified  their  gratitude  to 
Judith  and  Esther  by  public  acclamations  and  rejoicings,*  what  should 
we  not  do  to  honour  this  divine  Virgin,  to  whom  <mr  obligations  are 
incomparably  greater  I What  devotion  should  we  not  have  for  her 


® Lib.  T.  Contra  S(xre»,  c.  Serm,  de  Annuwial,  • In  Sptc.  Lect.  vi. 

19.  I Bossuet,  II.  Senn.  snr  J Orat.  I.  de  Dorm. 

^ Serm.  55,  de  Sanctis.  I’Assompt.  ^ Lib.  iv.  Revelat.  c.  1 38. 

• St.  John  i.  3.  Serm.  de  Asswmpt.  • Judith  xyi. ; Esther  xyi. 
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august  person,  what  fervour  in  celebrating  her  festivals  with  as  much 
joy  as  tender  piety ! 

O thou  good  and  tender  Mary,  whose  simple  salutation  alone  suf- 
ficed to  make  the  holy  Precursor  leap  for  joy  in  his  mother’s  womb,™ 
thou  who  canst  “turn  into  joy"  all  the  sorrows”  of  the  true  believer, 
thou  who,  after  Jesus,  art  “ our  hope,”®  oh ! until  we  can  enjoy  with 
the  angels  and  saints  the  happiness  of  contemplating  thee,  we  will 
unceasingly  bear  in  mind  the  charm  of  thy  virtues,  and  repeat  thy 
praises  over  and  over.  Yes,  we  love  to  cry  out  in  the  fullness  of 
our  gratitude  and  love : “ If  I forget  thee,  0 mveet  Virgin  I let  my 
right  hand  be  forgotten ! Let  my  tongue  cleave  to  my  jaws  if  I 
do  not  remember”  all  the  claims  thou  hast  on  my  affection,  and  “ if 
I make  thee  not,”  after  thy  divine  Son,  “ the  beginning  of  my  joy  !”p 
May  we,  in  perpetual  remembrance  of  thy  benefits,  unceasingly 
repeat  with  increasing  fervour : 

Cause  of  our  joy,  prat  for  us. 

Causa  nostras  hlities,  ora  pro  nobis. 


“ St.  Lake  i.  44.  ° Salv.  Reg. 

“ St.  John  ivi.  20.  P Pa.  cxxxvi.  6,  6. 
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MEDITATION  XXXII. 

BPIBITUAL  TEBBEL,  PEAT  POE  TTB. 

I' 

Inasmuch  as  mind  is  superior  to  matter,  even  so  is  the  body  j 
ennobled  wbUe  raising  itself  by  the  purity  and  righteousness  of  its  ' 
acts  towards  the  dignity,  the  natural  sublimity  of  the  soul  In 
like  manner,  by  as  much  as  the  order  of  grace  prevmb  over  all  that 
is  most  eminent  in  the  order  of  nature,  even  so  it  is  with  the  body  | ' 
of  the  Christian  who  endeavours,  on  supernatural  motives,  to  sano-  I 
tify  the  use  of  aU  his  faculties — ^it  assumes  a character  of  admirable  1 
greatness  and  nobility.  It  is  to  honour,  in  Mary,  this  nobility,  this 
greatness,  that  the  Church  here  invokes  her  under  the  emblem  of 
a precious  vessel,  a figure  so  often  used  in  the  sacred  writings,*  and  | 
it  is  in  order  to  make  us  understand  the  sublime  degree  of  that  i j 
same  greatness  that  she  calls  her  Spiritual  Vessd. 

Does  not  that  tell  us  in  fact  that  this  Virgin  of  Virgins  enjoyed  | 
beforehand,  if  one  may  say  so,  a sort  of  transformation  approaching 
that  which  shall  take  place  in  the  elect  on  the  great  day  of  the  general 
resurrection ; that  her  sacred  body  possessing  by  anticipation  some 
of  the  qualities  of  “ a spiritual  body,”'*  her  soul  felt  neither  weight 
nor  shackle  in  its  intercourse  with  God,  but  could  soar  at  will 
towards  its  Creator,  and  nourish  itself  with  his  adorable  presence  , 
as  though  it  were  enslaved  by  no  action  of  the  senses. 

Mary  had  been  preserved  from  original  sin  and  the  concupiscence 
which  is  its  deplorable  consequence.®  “ She  enjoyed,”  says  Louis  of  j! 
Blois,  “ some  of  the  privileges  of  our  first  parents  in  the  terrestrial 
Paradise,  when,  during  their  state  of  innocence,  the  faculties  of 


* ProT.  XX.  15  ; Acts  ix.  15  ; Bom.  ix.  23  ; I.  Thess.  It.  4 ; IL  it 
I.  Cor.  XT.  44. 

® Medit.  xvi.  preced. 
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their  soul  were  united  to  God,  and  all  their  senses  in  perfect  subjec- 
tion to  the  spirit.”'*  But,  moreover,  was  it  not  fitting  that  that  flesh 
which  was  to  become  the  “ divine  flesh  of  Jesus,”®  should  be  made 
worthy  of  that  immense  honour  by  qualities  analogous  to  the  beauty 
of  the  soul  which  dwelt  within  it  ? The  latter  belonged  wholly  to 
God:  “it  was,  as  it  were,  transformed  into  God,”*"  says  the  same 
Father,  after  St.  Dionysius;*  how  could  it  be  supposed  that  her 
body,  created  by  the  Lord  to  have  so  great  a share  in  the  mystery 
of  the  Incarnate  Word,  could  in  any  way  impede  the  flight  of  that 
fair  soul,  or  be  but  in  perfect  harmony  with  its  sublime  destination  ? 

Let  us  then  joyfully  adopt  the  sentiment  transmitted  to  us  by 
Richard  de  Saint-Victor  from  several  Fathers  of  the  Church,  that 
“her  exterior  as  well  as  her  interior  was  wholly  angelic,”**  and 
admirably  reflected  the  marvellous  communion  of  her  soul  with 
God.  K,  in  fact,  “ the  eyes  of  John  the  Baptist,  destined  to  see  the 
Christ  announced  by  the  other  prophets,  disdained  to  look  on  any 
creature,”*  no  one  can  doubt  but  that  Mary  concentrated  in  her 
divine  Son  the  use  of  all  her  senses,  and  that  all  in  her  showed 
the  life  of  a pure  intelligence,  rather  than  that  of  a human  being. 

Alas!  but  we  are  far  removed  from  such  a model;  we  who  attach 
ourselves  so  strongly  to  vain  idols,  which  time  disfigures  and  bears 
away  with  the  rest ; we  who  gaze  with  longing  eyes  on  the  fragile 
things  of  this  world,  and  foolishly  put  forth  all  our  energy  and 
activity  in  pursuit  of  their  deceitful  enjoyment;  we  who  seem  to 
have  but  a doubtful  faith  in  “ the  things  which  are  not  seen,”j  the 
things  of  eternity ; we  who  too  often  permit  ourselves  to  be  over- 
come by  that  body  whose  troublesome  weight  impedes  our  commu- 
nion with  God  in  prayer,  and  prevents  us  from  walking  joyously 
onward  in  the  service  of  our  divine  Master.  Ah!  henceforward, 


Institut,  Spirit, j append,  i,  c.  2. 

® Serm.  8 de  Aesumpt,  B,  Y, 

* Serm.  35  de  Sanctis, 

? In  Epist,  ad  S.  Paul, 

In  Cant,,  cap.  26  ; S.  Amb.,  de  Institut.  Vtrg.,  c.  7.  2 de  Virgin ; S.  Thomas, 
Sent.,  dist.  3,  q.  1,  art.  2 ad  4 ; S.  Bonav.,  dist.  8,  part.  1,  art.  2. 

> S.  Jerome,  Epist.  iy. 
j II.  Cor.  iv.  18. 
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let  US  generously  endeavour  to  become  “ spiritual  men,**  remember- 
ing that  “ he  that  soweth  in  the  spirit  of  the  Spirit  shall  reap  life 
everlasting.”*  If  we  can  in  any  way  resemble  Mary,  that  divinely 
privileged  creature,  let  us,  at  least,  restrain  “ with  fervour  of  spirit”™ 
the  fatal  influence  of  “ the  corruptible  body  wTiich  is  a load  upon 
the  soul,”“  and  obstructs  it  in  its  sublime  flight  towards  its  Author. 

O Mary,  the  Lord  had  made  thee,  from  the  first,  “ a most  pure 
vessel.”®  But  when  the  Holy  Ghost  came  upon  thee,P  to  operate  in 
thy  chaste  womb  “ the  great  mystery  of  piety  manifested  in  the 
flesh,”’  and  to  raise  thee  at  the  same  time  to  the  most  august 
dignity  amongst  creatures,  he  rendered  thee  stiU  more  pure  and 
holy,  he  filled  thee  more  and  more  with  that  “perfect  spirit”' 
which  makes  man  live  for  God  and  for  the  goods  of  eternity. 
We  honour  in  thee  that  superhuman  life  so  perfect,  and  all  the 
privileges  wherewith  it  pleased  the  Most  High  to  invest  thee. 
May  we  imitate  thee  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  our  weakness, 
freeing  ourselves  in  all  things  from  the  captivity  of  the  senses, 
“walking”  towards  the  other  world  “as  children  of  the  light,  in 
justice  and  truth,”  and  in  all  “ that  is  acceptable  to  God.”*  Oh ! 
do  not  refuse  to  ask  this  grace  for  us. 

Spiritual  Vessel,  prat  for  us. 

Vos  iSpirituale,  ora  pro  nobis. 


“ Wisdom  ix.  15.  9 I.  Tim.  iii.  16. 

® Prov.  XX7.  4.  r Ps.  1.  14. 

P St.  Luke  i.  35.  • Ephes.  v.  8,  9,  10. 


k I.  Cor.  iii.  1. 

» Gal.  vi.  8. 
■°Bom.  xU.  11. 
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MEDITATION  XXXIII. 

TEBSEI.  OF  HONOUB,  PBAT  FOB  US. 

It  is  a great  honour  for  a body  to  be  united  to  a soul,  wliich  is  the 
image  of  God ; and  the  more  beautiful  that  soul  is,  and  the  more 
enriched  with  the  gifts  of  the  Lord,  the  greater  the  dignity  to 
which  that  intimate  union  raises  the  body : it  becomes  thereby  a 
vessel  which  is  so  much  the  more  precious  in  proportion  as  the  per- 
fume it  contains  is  rarer  and  more  exquisite  in  the  eyes  of  faith. 
What  an  honour  is  it,  then,  for  Mary’s  body  to  be  united  to  a soul 
which,  after  that  of  Jesus,  is  the  noblest,  the  purest,  the  holiest,  the 
most  adorned  with  the  favours  of  Heaven ! 

But  how  much  more  honourable  is  that  sacred  body  on  account 
of  the  divine  maternity ! It  was,  undoubtedly,  a high  honour  for 
Abraham  of  old  to  receive  the  Lord  in  the  form  of  an  angel  ;•  but 
God  did  not  substantially  unite  himself  to  that  holy  patriarch.  It 
was  a great  honour  for  Moses  to  penetrate  the  awful  cloud  which 
covered  the  summit  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  to  be  enabled,  in  the  midst 
of  thunder  and  lightning,  to  converse  face  to  face  with  the  Most 
High  but  God  did  not  substantially  unite  himself  to  that  immortal 
legislator.  It  was  a great  honour  for  Elias  to  hear  and  to  see  strik- 
ing marks  of  the  infinite  greatness  of  the  Supreme  Being ;®  but  God, 
while  manifesting  to  him  his  adorable  presence,  did  not  substantially 
unite  himself  to  that  faithful  prophet.  It  was  a great  honour  for 
Zacheus  to  receive  Christ  at  his  table  for  Lazarus  and  his  sisters  to 
entertain  him  in  their  house,  and  even  to  enjoy  the  signal  favour  of 
his  divine  friendship  ;*  but  what  are  all  these  relations,  precious  and 
honourable  as  they  are,  to  the  intimate,  the  incomparable  connec- 
tion between  the  Man-God  and  his  Mother ! . . . . 


* Gen.  xviii.  ® HI.  Kings  xix.  * St.  Luke  x. ; St.  John  xi. 

•>  Exod.  xix.  20.  ^ St.  Luke  xix. 
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Ah ! let  US  not  be  surprised  that  the  holy  doctors,  struck  with 
admiration  of  that  divine  Mother,  saluted  in  her,  in  the  most  expres- 
sive terms,  that  august  womb  wherein  the  Son  of  God  assumed 
human  nature.  “ Mary’s  flesh,”  says  St.  Augustine,  “is  the  very  flesh 
of  Jesus.”*'  “ Her  body  is  a living  heaven,”  says  the  blessed  Peter 
Damian ; “ it  is  the  corporal  sanctuary  of  the  fullness  of  the  Divinity.”* 
“ The  Lord,”  says  St.  Thomas  of  Villanova,  “ the  Lord,  in  making 
the  daughter  of  Abraham  his  Mother,  raised  her  to  such  a height, 
that  neither  man  nor  angel  can  look  up  to  her.”** 

We  justly  honour  the  precious  vessels  wherein  the  Church  pre- 
serves the  holy  and  adorable  Eucharist.  But  is  there  any  proportion 
between  that  gold  or  that  silver,  magnificently  adorned,  and  the 
august  and  ever  venerable  body  which  furnished  for  our  divine 
Saviour  the  adorable  blood  wherewith  he  redeemed  us  ? ....  Yes, 
that  is,  by  excellence,  “the  vessel  of  election,”*  infinitely  more  valu- 
able than  “a  massy  vessel  of  gold  adorned  Avith  every  precious 
stone  ;”j  that  is  the  pure  and  sacred  body,  which,  having  so  worthily 
“ born  God,”^  knew  not  the  corruption  of  the  tomb,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, according  to  the  pious  traditiou  of  the  Church,  was  glorified 
by  resurrection  like  the  body  of  the  divine  Jesus. 

Let  us  here  reanimate  our  faith;  let  us  remember  that,  by  the 
ineffable  mystery  of  the  Eucharist,  our  body,  corruptible  as  it  is,  is 
raised  to  a sublime  union,  which  makes  it,  too,  a vessel  of  honour, 
and  that  we  should  always  fear  to  defile  it  by  the  slightest  stain. . . . 
Ah ! we  do  not  meditate  as  we  should,  on  this  adorable  mystery  in 
all  its  bearings.  By  communion,  we  become  the  temples  of  Jesus ; 
and  not  only  that,  not  only  sanctuaries  of  Jesus,  tabernacles  of 
Jesus,  but  more  still : we  become  sacred  vessels,  real  living  vessels, 
wherein  Jesus  rests. ....  What  do  I say  ? we  become  living  vessels, 
with  whom  he  unites  himself  in  a manner  so  intimate,  “ that  he  and 
they  are  but  one,”  says  St.  Cyril.'  We,  then,  who  “are  in  honour,” 
let  us  not  be  so  unfortunate  as  “ not  to  understand,”  lest  we  “ be 
compared  to  senseless  beasts,  and  become  like  unto  them.”*"  We  who 


* Serm.  de  Assumpt,  B.  *•  Serm.  3 de  Nativ.  B.M.  ^ L Cor.  vi.  20. 

M.  V.,  cap.  V.  • Acts  ix.  15.  « Lib.  iv.  in  Joan.,  cap.  17. 

( Orat  de  Nativ.  B.  V.  i Eccles.  1.  10.  niPa_  xlviii.  13. 
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have  a just  veneration  for  the  sacred  vessels  of  our  altars,  ah ! let  us 
learn,  in  all  places,  and  at  all  times,  to  respect  ourselves ; let  us  learn 
to  keep  our  thoughts,  our  afifections,  our  desires,  our  views,  and  all 
our  actions,  on  a par  with  the  nobility,  the  greatness,  the  admirable 
glory  to  which  we  are  raised  by  a single  communion ! 

O Mary,  thou  who,  after  God,  art  worthy  of  all  praise,  thou  didst 
bear  for  nine  months  in  thy  chaste  womb  Him  whose  awful  majesty 
the  angels  adore  covered  with  their  wings."  How  can  we  express 
our  admiration  of  the  honour  he  has  done  thee  in  borrowing  from 
j thy  substance  the  body  which  he  assumed,  thus  giving  thee  a sort 
I of  “ineffable  identity  with  himself?”"  Receive  here  the  humble 
T expression  of  all  the  sentiments  which  so  much  greatness  and 

I honour  ought  to  inspire  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  faithful.  Make 

us  feel  how  high  the  divine  Eucharist  places  ourselves  amongst 
creatures,  and  how,  becoming  by  it  more  august  than  the  sacred 
j vessels  in  which  it  is  contained,  we  may  conduct  ourselves,  always 
and  in  all  things,  as  “ vessels  of  honour  prepared  unto  glory.”? 

; Vessel  op  Honour,  pray  for  us. 

I Vos  Honorabile,  ora  pro  nobis, 

i 


■>  Is.  vi.  2.  P Rom.  ix.  21,  23. 

® B.  Peter  Damian,  de  Nat,  Virg, 
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VESSEL  OF  SINOITLAB  DEVOTION,  FEAT  FOB  T7B. 

Piety,  devotion,  fervour ! words  wholly  inadequate  to  express  the 
burning  zeal  of  Mary  for  the  service  of  the  Lord.  Who  could  de- 
scribe the  lively  ardour  of  her  prayer,  her  intimate  union  with  God, 
her  ecstatic  silence,  her  peace,  her  spiritual  joy,  so  sweet,  so  delicious, 
her  continual  aspirations  to  her  beloved,  the  holiness  of  her  thoughts, 
the  purity  of  her  desires  and  affections,  her  devotion  so  generous,  so 
magnanimous,  so  absolute,  for  the  glory  of  her  Creator  ? 

Temple  of  Jerusalem,  where  she  passed  so  piously  the  first  years 
of  her  life,  oh  1 what  admirable  secrets  were  concealed  within  thy 
sacred  walls  I August  house  of  Nazareth,  where  she  lived  so  long 
in  the  presence  and  in  the  continual  contemplation  of  her  God,  be- 
come her  Son ; thou  whose  venerable  walls  speak  so  eloquently  to 
the  heart  of  the  pDgrim  of  Loretto,  tell  us,  then,  something  of  all 
those  wondera  of  adoration,  praise,  and  love,  those  superhuman  cora- 
mnnings  of  Mary’s  soul  with  the  divine  heart  of  Jesus ! And  thou, 
sacred  abode,  where  she  dwelt  with  the  beloved  Apostle,  after  the 
death  of  our  Lord,®  ah ! what  bursts  of  incomparable  devotion  thou 
didst  hide  from  the  knowledge  of  men ! what  transports,  what  in- 
effable sighs,  when  Jesus  had  ascended  to  heaven ! “ what  impetu- 
osity of  love,  concurring  with  aU  that  is  tender  in  nature,  all  that  is 
efficacious  in  divine  grace 

If  Queen  Esther  could  say  to  God,  “Thou  knowest  that  thy 
handmaid  hath  never  rejoiced  but  in  thee;”®  if  the  holy  king 
David  could  bear  testimony  of  himself  that  the  praise  of  the  Lord 
“ was  always  in  his  mouth  ;”*•  if  he  exclaimed  in  the  fervour  of  his 


® St.  John  xix.  21.  ® Esther  xiv.  18. 

Bossnet,  1 Senn.  ««r  VA»tompt,  d Ps.  zxxiii.  2. 
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soul,  “ Oh ! when  shall  I come  and  appear  before  the  face  of  God  ?”• 
if  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  could  say,  “ I live,  now  not  I,  but  Christ 
liveth  in  me,”  and  my  desire  is  “ to  be  dissolved,  and  to  be  with 
Christ”  for  ever  f finally,  if  the  illustrious  missionary  of  the  Indies, 
amid  the  enervating  emotions  of  his  tender  piety,  feeling  himself 
fainting  away  with  love,  begged  of  God  to  moderate  his  favours, 
“ Enough,  O Lord  ! enough !”  what  must  we  think  of  the  august 
Mother  of  the  Saviour,  she  whom  the  Saints  called  “ a furnace  of 
divine  love,”*  and  whom  the  Spouse  in  the  Canticles  compares  to  “ a 
lamp  of  fire  and  flames?”**  Was  there  for  her  a day,  an  hour,  a 
moment,  in  which  her  thought,  her  speech,  her  will,  every  act  of  her 
being,  had  not  God  for  its  sole  object  ? a moment  in  which  she  did 
not  “ do  the  things  that  please  Him,”'  and  that  with  an  eagerness,  a 
purity  of  intention,  a devotion  hardly  to  be  conceived  ? Rather  let 
us  ask  the  Angels  and  the  Seraphim,  “ ravished,”  says  St.  Bernard, 
“ with  the  warmth  and  the  brightness  of  the  sacred  flame  of  her 
devotion.”j  And  who  could  tell  the  joys,  the  sweetness,  the  mar- 
vellous delight  with  which  that  devotion  overflowed  her  heart? 
Thou  thyself,  O Mary ! givest  us  some  idea  of  it  by  that  joyful  ex- 
clamation of  thy  holy  canticle,  “ My  spirit  doth  rejoice  in  God  my 
Saviour.”** 

O piety ! O sweet  and  tender  Christian  piety,  the  origin  and  the 
support  of  aU  the  magnificent  works  of  charity ! thou,  that  ^vest 
resignation  to  the  grief-fraught  heart,  and  strength  to  the  soul 
assailed  by  despair ; thou,  that  drawest  forth  from  the  eyes  of 
repentance  tears  of  sweetest  consolation,  and  excitest  heavenly  rap- 
ture in  the  pure  heart  inflamed  with  divine  love,  come,  oh ! come  to 
penetrate  us  with  thy  precious  unction ; come  and  make  us  “ vessels 
unto  honour,  sanctified  and  profitable  to  the  Lord,  prepared  unto  every 
good  work  I”*  that  by  thy  celestial  influence  all  our  members  may 
be  in  the  hand  of  God  “ instruments  unto  justice,”*"  to  fight  and  over- 


* Ps.  xli.  3. 

f Gal.  ii.  20  ; Phil.  i.  23. 

8 S.  John  Damns.,  dormit.  B.  K ; S.  Bern,  of  Sienna,  Serm.  9 de  Visit. 

Cant.  Tiii.  6.  i Serm.  II.  in  Assumpt.  l II.  Tim.  ii.  21. 

' St.  John  Tiii.  29.  k gt.  Lake  i.  41.  "“Rom.  Ti.  13. 
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come  sin ! that  our  bodies  may  become  “ a living  sacrifice,  holy 
and  pleasing  to  God  I”“ 

Vouchsafe,  O Mary ! “admirable  work  of  the  Most  High,”* 
vouchsafe  to  obtain  for  us  the  grace  to  be  pious,  and  to  show  om^ 
selves  both  sweet  and  firm  in  our  piety.  In  ancient  days,  when,  at 
the  bidding  of  the  prophet  Eliseus,  a poor  widow,  oppressed  by  a 
merciless  creditor,  made  her  sons  procure  a great  number  of  empty 
vessels,  she  poured  into  each  a small  portion  of  the  little  oil  she 
had ; suddenly  and  miraculously  the  vases  were  all  filled,  so  that  she 
had  not  only  wherewith  to  pay  her  creditor,  but  the  means  of  sup- 
porting her  family .P  To  thee,  likewise,  O holy  Virgin  ! at  the  bid- 
ding of  the  Angel  who  saluted  thee  as  “ full  of  grace,*^  at  the  bidding 
of  the  Church,  who  calls  thee  Vessel  of  Singular  Devotion^  we  present 
our  hearts,  alas ! too  void  of  Chiistian  piety  and  the  good  works  of 
which  it  is  the  source.  Do  not  refuse  to  give  us  of  thy  superabun- 
dance, so  that  we  may  not  only  satisfy  the  divine  justice  by  our  fer- 
vour, but  acquire  precious  merits  for  heaven.  It  is  written  that 
“ piety  has  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to 
come that  this  consoling  promise  may  be  fulfilled  in  our  favour. 

Vessel  of  Singular  Devotion,  prat  for  ua 

Faa  Insigne  Devotionis,  ora  pro  nobis. 


“ Rom.  xii.  1.  P IT.  Kings  iv.  f 1 Tim.  ir.  8. 

0 Eccles.  xlili.  2.  4 St  Luke  i.  28. 
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MEDITATION  XXXV. 

HTBTICAL  BOSE,  PBAT  FOB  US. 

In  the  Sacred  Books  we  hear  the  voice  of  the  celestial  Bridegroom 
comparing  his  spouse  to  a garden  redolent  “ with  all  the  chief  per- 
fumes,”* “Arise,”  says  he,  “arise,  O north  wind,  and  come,  O 
south  wind,  blow  through  my  garden,  and  let  the  aromatical  spices 
thereof  flow.”**  Chiistian  piety  loves  to  recognize  the  Blessed 
Virgin  under  the  figure  of  all  the  plants  and  odoriferous  flowers  of 
that  garden  mentioned  by  the  Spouse  in  the  Canticles.  It  is  Mary 
whom  we  delight  to  call,  with  St.  Sophronius,  “ the  true  garden  of 
pleasure,  abounding  in  the  sweetest  flowers,  and  the  celestial  odour 
of  all  the  virtues.”®  Amongst  these  flowers  the  Church  chose  the 
Rose  to  give  a name  to  that  Beloved  of  the  Lord,  thus  giving  her 
the  most  delicate  and  graceful  praise,  the  fittest  to  captivate  our 
mind  and  heart. 

O Rose,  whom  the  Creator  has  made  so  sweet  and  so  fair,  so  rich 
in  beauty  and  in  perfume ; O Queen  of  all  those  earthly  flowers,  so 
magnificent  in  their  matchless  attire,  and  yet  so  varied  in  the 
shades  of  their  colours  and  in  their  odorous  exhalations,  how  joy- 
fully do  I hail  thee  as  the  emblem  of  Mary,  my  divine  Mother ; that 
Queen  of  all  intelligences,  even  the  most  adorned  with  grace  ; that 
Queen  of  all  the  spiritual  flowem  which  form  and  shall  form  the 
ornament  of  the  Church  of  heaven  and  on  earth ; that  Queen,  in 
fine,  of  all  creatures.  Like  thee,  but  in  a manner  infinitely  superior, 
Mary  is  radiant  in  beauty  and  charming  in  the  sweetness  and  per- 
fume of  her  divine  virtues ! . , . 

Never  did  the  fair  soul  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  undergo  any,  even 
the  slightest  alteration ; never  did  the  lightest  breath  of  evil  tarnish 


* Gant  iv,  14.  I*  Cant  It.  16.  « Serm.  it  Attumjpt. 
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the  freshness,  the  lustre  of  that  Mystical  Rose  ; never  did  the  calix 
of  that  marvellous  flower,  so  truly  the  beloved  of  God,  cease  to 
exhale  the  sweet  incense  of  love  and  praise,  of  love  the  most  ardent 
and  praise  the  most  pious.  Although  planted,  like  her  sisters,  in  a 
soil  where  so  many  storms  bend  and  blight  their  stems  and  wither 
their  brilliant  petals,  never  did  she  lose  aught  either  of  her  original 
beauty,  the  sweetness  or  the  excellence  of  her  perfume. 

Thou  hadst  thy  thorns,  it  is  true,  O Mystical  Rose,  sharp  and 
piercing  thorns,  but  they  were  only  for  thyself.  Thou  couldst  not 
but  resemble,  O Mary,  the  divine  head  of  the  elect,  that  adorable 
Saviour  who,  through  sufferings,  was  to  enter  into  his  glory  1”'^ 

And,  moreover,  was  it  not  expedient  that,  like  thy  divine  Son, 
thou  shouldst  learn  by  experience  to  “have  compassion  on  our 
infirmities,”®  and  to  feel  for  us  that  lively  sympathy  attendant  on 
the  endurance  of  the  same  sufferings. . . . But  to  us,  thy  brethren 
according  to  the  flesh,  thy  beloved  children  according  to  grace,  to 
us  thou  art  “ a rose  without  a thorn.”  . . . “ Thou  hast  nothing  hurt- 
ful,” says  St.  Ambrose,  “ nothing  but  what  is  the  very  expression 
of  universal  benevolence.”^  “ What  is  there  in  thee,”  says  St.  Ber- 
nard, “ to  excite  fear  or  distrust  ? Thou  hast  nothing  stern,  nothing 
austere ; to  us  thou  art  all  sweetness. . . . Peruse  attentively  the 
whole  gospel  history,”  adds  this  holy  doctor,  “ carefully  examine  its 
sacred  pages ; if  thou  findest  in  Mary  the  least  trait  savouidng  of 
reproach  or  severity,  the  slightest  indication  contrary  to  mp-ftlrncsa, 
I will  agree  to  speak  no  more  of  that  divine  Mother.’’^ 

Ah ! let  us  “ run  to  the  cdesticH  odom*”  of  that  immortal  rose, 
which  embalms  the  innocent  heart,  and  constitutes  its  joy  and  its 
delight ; “ let  us  run  after  her.”**  Let  us  beware  of  being  seduced 
by  the  ephemeral  perfumes  of  the  earth,  the  foolish  incense  of 
worldly  flattery,  or  of  suffering  ourselves  to  be  dazried  by  the 
deceitful  beauty  of  creatures,  which  “ in  the  morning  grow  up  like 
grass,  in  the  evening  fall,  grow  dry,  and  wither.”*  Let  us  remember 
that  every  thing  in  this  world  was  given  us  to  raise  our  souls  to 


^ St  Luke  zxiT.  26.  ^ Lib.  dt  Virginia,  cap.  2.  Cant.  i.  3. 

® Heb.  ir.  15.  ( Serm.  i.  dt  Atsumpt.  ^ Ps.  IxiTiT.  c. 
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God,  and  that,  far  from  fixing  our  hearts  on  sublunary  things,  as 
though  they  were  our  last  end,  we  should  employ  them  to  excite  in 
us  the  desire  and  the  eager  pursuit  of  that  true  country  where 
there  are  none  but  immortal  flowers,  and  where  the  Mystical  Rose 
is  the  admiration  of  saints  and  angels. 

O Mary,  thou  art  “exalted  as  a rose-plant  in  Jericho,j  thou  hast 
budded  forth  as  the  rose  planted  by  the  brooks  of  waters,^  thou  art 
fair  as  the  lily,*  and  as  the  flower  of  roses  in  the  days  of  the 
spring.”®  But  who  shall  give  us  an  idea  of  “ the  good  odour  of 
Christ,”"  so  sweetly  exhaled  by  thee.  Who  shall  tell  us  how  much 
the  perfume  of  thy  virtues  exceeds  “ the  sweet  odour  of  the  best 
myrrh  and  the  purest  balm  Yes,  thou  art  that  chosen  flower 
which  alone,  in  the  arid  vale  of  this  world,  “ drew  down  the  divine 
dew,  the  just  by  excellence.”!*  Oh ! blessed  Flower,  marvellous 
Flower,  Flower  of  heaven,  it  is  there  only  that  it  will  be  given  us 
to  know  thee  well,  and  to  praise  thee  as  thou  deservest.  Grant 
that  we  may  walk  “ to  the  odour  of  thy  ointments,’  in  the  unspot- 
ted way”'  of  the  true  children  of  God,  so  as,  one  day,  to  have  the 
happiness  of  seeing  thee  and  glorifying  thy  Son  for  all  the  favours 
so  lavishly  bestowed  upon  thee  1 

Mtstical  Eose,  pbay  fob  us. 

Rosa  MysticOy  ora  pro  nobis. 


i Eccles.  xxiv.  18. 
k Eccles.  xxxlx.  17. 
• Is.  XXXV.  1. 


“ Eccles.  L 8. 

" II.  Cor.  iL  15. 

* Eccles.  xxiv.  20,  21. 


P Is.  xlv.  8. 
S Cant.  i.  3. 
^ Ps.  c.  2. 
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MEDITATION  XXXVL  I 

TOWER  OF  DAVID,  PBAY  FOB  UB. 

I 

If  the  pride  and  the  strength  of  Jerusalem  was  the  tower  of  ^ 
David,  built  with  bulwarks,  a thousand  bucklers  “ hanging  upon  it,  i 

all  the  armour  of  valiant  men,”*  is  not  Mary  the  glory  and  the  in-  i 

vincible  fortress  of  the  Church  ? And,  besides,  does  not  the  blood  , | ' 

of  David  flow  in  her  veins,  the  blood  of  that  holy  king  who,  before  j j 

he  reached  the  throne,  knew  how  to  unite  the  modest  bearing  of  ' 

the  shepherd  with  the  heroic  valour  that  overcame  the  Philistine  ^ 

^ant  ? How  justly,  then,  may  Mary  be  called  the  Tower  of  David^  i 
she  in  whom  we  admire  so  much  humility  with  so  much  greatness 
and  so  much  glory ! . . . . 

But  in  what  sense  should  we  specially  apply  to  the  Blessed  | 
Virgin  the  image  of  a “great  tower,”**  defending  a beleaguered  j 
city?  It  is  especially  on  account  of  her  protecting,  from  the  in-  |- 

cessant  assaults  of  Satan,  the  Church,  who  is  the  depositary  of  j 

the  truth  brought  from  heaven  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  “ Oh ! i j 
but  she  is  powerful  against  hell,  that  august  Queen!”  exclaims 
St.  Bonaventure.  “ She  is  more  terrible  than  an  army  in  battle  j j 
array.”®  ....  So  it  is  that  the  Evil  Spirit  has  never  failed,  when  j ^ 

attacking  the  Church,  to  attack,  at  the  same  time,  that  glorious  , ^ ^ 

Virgin  who  is,  as  it  were,  its  impregnable  fortress. 

Ever  since  the  second  century,  when  the  impious  Cerinthus  j, 
dared  to  dispute  one  of  the  prerogatives  secured  by  the  Catholic  i , 
faith  to  Mary,  there  has  scarcely  been  a heresiarch  whose  tongue  or  j , 
pen  did  not,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  assail  her ; not  one  whose  ^ | 
audacious  folly  Mary  did  not  confound  by  the  dread  authority  of  ^ 
the  Chui*ch,  ever  ready  to  defend  Jesus  Christ  attacked  through 


• Cant.  iv.  4.  ••  II.  Esd.  iii.  21.  « Cant  vi.  3. 
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his  aagnst  Mother.  Hence  it  is  that  that  faithful  guardian  of 
the  divine  doctrine  is  pleased  to  represent  “the  old  sei’pent’^ 
always  trying  to  lift  his  head  from  under  the  conquering  foot 
of  the  divine  Virgin,  whose  wondrous  power  against  error  it 
pleases  the  Lord  to  manifest,  in  an  especial  manner,  in  these 
latter  ages. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  those  nations  who  are  the  most 
devout  to  Mary  have  been  preserved,  either  wholly  or  in  a great 
measure,  from  the  ravages  of  the  heresy  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Look  at  Italy,  Spain,  Belgium ; look  at  France, ....  France,  where 
the  protection  of  the  Queen  of  heaven  was  manifested  anew,  and  in 
a striking  manner,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was 
then  worse  than  heresy — it  was  impiety,  infidelity,  armed  with 
political  power,  reigning  with  absolute  sway.  No  more  temples, 
no  more  altars,  no  more  priests ; faith  itself  was  a crime  deserving 
of  death  . . . . O Mary ! canst  thou,  then,  forget  that  France  has 
ever  been  thy  favoured  country ; that  it  was  consecrated  to  thee 
by  one  of  its  kings,  of  pious  memory  ?®  Wilt  thou  not  hear  the 
fervent  sighs  of  thy  servants,  still  so  numerous  amidst  all  this 
grievous  apostacy?  and  do  not  our  pastors,  in  the  land  of  exile, 
unite  their  pious  supplications  with  those  of  the  faithful  flocks 
from  whom  they  have  been  compelled  to  fly  ? ...  . Oh ! that  good 
and  tender  Mother  will  not  forsake  her  own  people ; all  the  assaults 
of  exulting  infidelity  shall  at  last  fail  before  this  new  Tower  of 
David.  A little  while,  and  the  temples  are  re-opened,  the  altars 
are  raised  again,  the  pastors  are  restored  to  their  hearers ; and  it  is 
on  the  very  day  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  that  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  signs  the  famous  concordat  which  secures  the 
restoration  of  the  Church  of  France. 

Let  us  here  felicitate  ourselves,  before  God,  on  our  happiness  in 
being  born  in  a land  which  belongs  to  Mary  by  solemn  con- 
secration, a consoling  pledge  of  the  preservation  of  the  precious 
treasure  of  faith  in  our  beloved  country.  But,  let  us  never  forget, 
that  the  Apostles  of  old,  although  assured  by  the  promise  of  their 


^ Apoc.  xii.  9.  * Louis  XIII. 
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divine  Master  that  the  persecution  of  the  Synagogue  should  he 
powerless  against  the  infant  Church,  did,  nevertheless,  “ with  one 
accord  lift  up  their  voice  to  God,”^  to  ask  of  him  victory.  Let 
us  also  beg  of  the  Lord  that  the  faith  of  Mary’s  chosen  people 
may  never  fail ; and  in  all  our  temptations,  especially  those  which 
are  contrary  to  that  fundamental  virtue  of  Christianity,  let  us  fly 
to  her,  and  take  refuge  in  that  Tower  of  David  where  the  darts  of 
the  enemy  cannot  reach  us. 

O divine  Mother  of  Him  who  calls  himself  “ the  Truth,”*  it  is  to 
thee  that  thine  adorable  Son  seems  to  have  confided  the  care  of  his 
Church ; for  it  is  to  thee  that  that  same  Church’*  refers  the  glory 
of  her  triumph  over  all  the  errors  that  have  assmled  the  tme 
doctrine  and  sought  to  shake  the  foundations  of  “ the  city  of 
God.”*  Thou  art  for  her  “ a tower  of  strength  against  the  face  of 
the  enemy  •,”j  thou  art  the  “strong  tower,”**  which  saves  her  children 
“ in  the  day  of  tribulation.”’  Ah ! protect  us,  holy  Virgin,  against 
any  danger  that  might  assail  our  faith ; shield  us,  especially  at  the 
hour  of  our  death,  and  prepare  us  for  that  final  struggle  which  is  to 
ensure  our  eternal  triumph.  Obtain  for  us,  from  God,  a lively  and 
unshaken  faith. 


Towkb  of  David,  prat  for  us. 
Turria  Davidica,  ora  pro  nobis. 


* Acts  It.  24. 
c St.  John  xiv.  6. 

Bre7.  Rom.  in  fesHs  B.  M,  V. 
i Pb.  Ixzxri.  3. 


i Ps.  lx.  4. 

^ Pro7.  X7iii.  10. 
‘ Ps.  xix.  2. 
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MEDITATION  XXXVII. 

TOWKB  OF  ITOBT,  PEAT  FOB  U8. 

IvoRT  has  a dazzling  whiteness,  a remarkable  polish,  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  and  at  the  same  time  a solidity,  a strength  analogous  to 
the  gigantic  animal  which  furnishes  it  for  the  use  of  man : a double 
figure,  equally  applicable  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  In  what  other 
human  being  could  we  find,  as  in  her,  that  innocence,  that  purity 
of  soul  which  the  angels  themselves  admire,  that  lustre  of  virginity 
which,  during  the  time  of  her  mortal  pilgrimage,  was  diffused  over 
her  whole  person,  and  penetrated  all  heails  with  an  indescribable 
feeling  of  respect  ?• 

But,  without  dwelling  here  on  that  amazing  purity  which  has 
already  been  several  times  the  object  of  our  meditations,  let  us 
apply  ourselves  to  consider  the  mystical  “ Tower  of  Ivory”**  as  the 
model  and  the  support  of  our  perseverance  in  the  service  of  the 
Loi*d, 

What  was  the  perpetual  devotion  of  Mary  to  her  God,  amid  all 
the  sacrifices  which  filled  up  her  holy  life  in  this  world ! From  the 
parting  with  her  family,  which  the  Most  High  demanded  of  her,  at 
so  tender  an  age,  what  tribulation,  what  anguish,  what  certain  and 
heart-rending  anticipations,  what  excruciating  sorrows  raised  even 
to  sublimity  her  constancy  in  the  path  of  duty ! The  perplexity 
of  St.  Joseph  on  account  of  a mystery  which  prudence  forbade  her 
to  reveal  to  her  chaste  spouse ; the  journey  to  Bethlehem,  so  painful 
in  every  respect ; the  poverty  and  desolation  of  the  stable,  the  only 
shelter  left  the  infant  God ; the  double  prophecy  of  the  holy  old 
man  Simeon,  regarding  the  unjust  persecution  which  the  Saviour 
was  to  undergo,  and  “ the  sword  which  was  to  pierce  his  mother’s 


‘ S.  Den.  Areop.,  Ef.  ad  Paul  apud  Carthus.,  Sent  in  1 dist.  16,  q.  2. 
•*  Cant  vii.  4. 
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heart  the  flight  into  Egypt,  with  all  the  hardships  and  privations 
of  exile ; the  losing  of  Jesus  for  three  days  after  the  feast  of  the 
Passover ; the  humiliating  labours  to  which  she  saw  him  subjected 
in  the  poor  workshop  of  Nazareth ; all  the  fatigues,  all  the  troubles 
of  his  public  life;  the  intrigues,  the  persecutions,  the  atrocions 
calumnies  of  his  enemies,  whereby  she  was  so  deeply  aflfected ; all 
the  ignominy,  all  the  unheard-of  sufferings  of  his  passion ; Anally, 
the  cross  standing  before  her  maternal  eyes,  and  she  standing  at  the 
foot  of  that  cross.  Oh ! what  an  unbroken  series  of  hard  trials, 
very  fit  to  shake  and  to  subdue  the  courage  of  a daughter  of  Eve ! 
But  in  the  midst  of  all  these  trials  we  see  Mary  always  calm  and 
serene,  Mary  always  submissive,  always  inseparably  united  to  the 
will  of  her  God,  Mary  always  strong  and  self-devoted,  Mary  always 
the  same ! What  an  example ! what  an  eloquent  lesson  for  us  who 
are  so  infirm,  so  inconstant  in  good  ! 

So  long  as  the  dangerous  occasion  is  far  from  us,  or  temptation 
leaves  us  at  rest,  or  the  world  is  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  us  for 
discharging  our  duty  to  God,  so  long  do  “our  feet  stand  in  the 
direct  way  they  even  run  after  salvation.”  But  no  sooner  do 
obstacles  arise  in  our  path,  no  sooner  is  it  necessary  to  do  violence 
to  our  own  inclinations,  to  break  the  deceitful  spell  of  the  heart  or 
of  the  senses,  or  to  withstand  the  foolish  laughter  of  “ the  children 
of  the  world,”*  than  we  feel  ourselves  fail  at  once.  Ah!  if  we 
imitated  Mary,  far  from  being  discouraged  by  the  tempests  which 
Providence  permits  us  to  encounter,  we  would  consider  them  as 
precious  means  of  expiating  the  past,  of  acquiring  a holy  distrust 
of  ourselves  and  an  entire  confidence  in  God  alone,  of  confirming  us 
in  good  by  resisting  evil,  of  gaining  inestimable  merits  for  eternal 
life.  And  you,  also,  pious  souls,  if  you  walked  in  the  footsteps  of 
her  whom  you  love  to  call  your  good  Mother,  would  you  not  bear 
with  more  courage  and  confidence  the  weight  of  the  interior 
troubles  which  may  assail  you  ? . . . . Ah ! never  forget,  then,  that 
one  day  of  fidelity  to  God  in  dryness  or  darkness  of  mind,  in 


® St.  Lake  ii.  35.  • St.  Luke  xvi.  8. 

^ Ps.  XXV.  12. 
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weariness  or  disgust,  is  worth  more  than  a thousand  days  passed  in 
the  holy  joys  of  devotion.  There  are  two  ways,  according  to  St. 
Augustine,  one  of  which  depends  on  the  other:  “that  of  trial, 
which  we  have  to  undergo ; that  of  beatitude,  which  we  are  to 
expect.”®  In  the  second  life,  every  one  of  your  sighs  and  tears, 
every  act  of  resignation,  will  be  available  before  God;  and  you 
shall  find  them  at  the  feet  of  “ the  just  Judge,’”*  transformed  into  so 
many  precious  pearls,  whose  celestial  brightness  shall  enhance  the 
beauty  of  your  immortal  crown. 

O Mary,  incomparably  more  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  God  by  thy 
virtues,  thy  merits,  than  were  ever,  in  the  eyes  of  men,  “ the  house 
of  ivory,”*  built  by  the  seventh  king  of  Israel,  or  King  Solomon’s 
“ great  throne  of  ivory,”j  we  will  always  “ lift  up  our  eyes”  to  thee, 
as  the  tower  of  help,  “ from  whence  help  shall  come  to  ■Wts”'*  against 
the  world  and  the  devil,  the  evU  inclinations  of  our  own  nature, 
the  darkness  of  our  understanding,  and  the  feebleness  of  our  wiU. 
Considering  the  temptations  of  every  kind,  of  which  our  life  is  but 
one  continued  series,’  pemeverance  in  viiiiue  is  a blessing  above  all 
price,  and  we  cannot  ask  it  too  earnestly  or  too  frequently.  It  is 
through  thy  gracious  intercession  that  we  hope  to  obtain  it ; and  it 
is  in  thine  immaculate  heart  that  we  will  henceforward  take  refuge, 
as  a safe  and  sure  asylum.  O thou,  whom  we  here  invoke  with  the 
ftiUest  confidence. 

Tower  of  Ivory,  prat  for  us. 

Turris  Ehurnea,  ora  pro  nobis. 


( Lib.  2,  de  Act.  cum  Ftl.  Munie.,  c.  10.  i III.  Kings  z.  18. 

•»  II.  Tim  iv.  8.  Ps.  cxx.  1. 

* lil.  Kings  xxii.  39.  ‘ Job  vii.  1. 
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MEDITATION  XXXVHI. 

HOUSE  OV  OOLD,  PEAT  FOE  US. 

Hovr  marvellous  was  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  raised  by  King 
Solomon  I Not  to  speak  of  the  rare  stones  of  which  its  walls  and 
foundations  were  composed,  how  admirable  were  the  ceilings  of 
cedar  sculptured  with  so  much  art,  the  cherubim,  the  palms  in 
reUevOy  the  golden  flowers,  the  very  pavement  covered  with  plates 
of  that  precious  metal,  which  was  lavished  in  such  profusion  that 
“ there  was  nothing  in  the  temple  that  was  not  covered  with  gold,”* 
so  that  it  might  be  literally  styled  a Tmise  of  gold ! 

But  how  much  more  does  that  name  apply  to  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
the  living  sanctuary  whom  the  Lord  made  for  himself ; “ the  migust 
<md  sacred  dwelling  which  he  hath  chosen  for  himself  ;”•*  or  rather, 
with  whom  he  united  himself  by  sanctifying  grace  more  \;losely  than 
•with  any  other  creature,  and  by  the  divine  maternity,  in  a manner 
the  most  approximate  to  the  mystical  tie  which  makes  the  Eternal 
Word  and  the  Son  of  Mary  one  and  the  same  person! — ^Even  before 
the  Incarnation,  thou  wert,  O incomparable  Virgin,  in  a marvellous 
sense,  “ the  house  of  the  Lord,”  his  House  of  Gold',  thou  whom  he 
had  adorned  •with  so  many  prerogatives,  infinitely  more  precious 
than  all  the  gold  of  this  world ; thou  whose  every  thought,  desire, 
word  and  action  were,  in  his  eyes,  far  more  valuable  than  gold  is  to 
men,  who  seek  with  ceaseless  ardour  that  seductive  metal,  too  often 
the  mainspring  and  the  idol  of  their  entire  life ! But  on  the  ever 
memorable  day  of  the  Annunciation,  thou  didst  become,  in  a stiU 
more  admirable  sense,  his  House  of  Goldj  for  of  thy  most  pure  sub- 
stance the  Word  then  and  for  ever  formed  his  own;  he  dwelt 
•within  thee  the  first  nine  months  of  his  expiatory  life  on  earth,  liv- 


* III.  Kings  vi.  22.  Pa  cxzxi.  13. 
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ing  with  thine  own  life ; and  that  sublime  connection,  that  ineffable 
union,  “made  thee  worthy  of  being  called  blessed  by  aU  generations, 
blessed  by  all  the  prophets,  by  all  the  heavenly  powers ; yes,  blessed 
in  thy  mind,  in  thy  heart,  blessed  by  the  common  voice  of  our 
praise.”® 

And  besides,  how  justly  is  the  title.  House  of  Gold^  bestowed  on 
that  Virgin  endowed  with  perfect  purity,  a quality  of  which  gold  is 
the  best  symbol ; that  Virgin  inflamed  with  Divine  love,  of  which 
gold,  from  its  fiery  colour,  is  also  the  emblem.  Is  not  her  perpetual 
integrity,  in  reality,  one  of  the  greatest  miracles  of  the  Lord  ? 
“ Does  not  the  excellence  of  her  purity,”  says  St,  Anselm,  “ incom- 
pai’ably  surpass  the  purity  of  all  creatures  ? And  was  it  not  that 
which  rendered  her  worthy  of  becoming  the  renovator  of  the  world, 
plunged  in  the  deepest  abyss  of  perdition  — No  less  surprising  is 
her  love  of  God.  “ Who  can  doubt,”  exclaims  St.  Augustine,  “ that 
Mary’s  womb,  wherein  the  God  of  charity  reposed  corporally  for 
nine  months,  was  wholly  transformed  into  charity  ?”®  Wherefore  it 
is  that  St.  Bernardine  said  of  this  blessed  Virgin : “ So  great  was 
her  love  that  she  would  willingly  have  died  for  her  Son,  not  once, 
nor  a thousand  times,  but  an  infinite  number  of  times,  if  it  had  been 
possible.”*^ 

Alas ! that  it  is  not  so  with  us,  at  least  as  far  as  our  frail  nature 
would  permit ! Why  is  it  that  we  who,  by  baptism,  by  confirma- 
tion, by  the  eucharist,  have  been  consecrated  to  God  “ as  his 
temples,”*  show  ourselves  so  little  worthy  of  the  Holy  of  holies,** 
who  has  vouchsafed  to  make  us  his  living  temples  ? Why  are  we  so 
eager  to  adorn  our  dwelling  when  it  is  to  have  the  honour  of  receiv- 
ing a distinguished  guest,  yet  so  negligent  in  making  our  soul  and 
body  a Hovse  of  Gold  for  the  reception  of  the  Lord  ? — Why,  once 
more,  instead  of  being  inflamed  with  love  of  the  divine  good,  do  we 
suffer  our  hearts  to  be  ensnared  by  the  “ bewitching  of  vanity,”*  and 
are  coldly  indifferent  to  that  God  so  entrancing  in  beauty  and  in 


® S.  Ildefonso,  Lib,  de 

® Quot.  by  S.  Bonav.  in 

s II.  Cor.  vi.  16. 

Virginit,  B,  M, 

spec.,  c.  14. 

^ Dan.  iii.  24. 

d De  excel,  B,  V.,  c.  9. 

f Serm.  de  Nat,  B,  V. 

> Wisdom  iv.  12. 
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love? — Shame  and  confiision  for  ns!  But  also  repentance,  and, 
henceforward,  frequent  acta,  as  frequent  as  possible,  of  piety,  of 
devotion,  of  ardent  love  for  him  whose  temples  we  are,  by  a special 
favour,  permitted  to  become ! 

It  is  through  thee,  O Mary,  through  thy  powerful  intercession, 
that  we  hope  to  have  accomplished  in  us  that  saying  of  thy  divine 
Son : “ If  any  one  love  me  he  will  keep  my  Word ; and  my  Father 
will  love  him,  and  he  will  come  to  him,  and  wUl  make  an  abode 
with  him.’^  In  thee  the  Lord  chose  to  dwell  in  a wonderful  man- 
ner,*' and  he  filled  thee  with  his  glory*  in  a more  marveUons  way 
than  he  formerly  filled  Solomon’s  temple.  O ! if  we  could  but  com- 
prehend the  dignity  to  which  he  raises  us  by  making  us  his  living 
temples,  how  faithful  we  would  be  in  preserving  ourselves  pure  and 
holy;  Mthfiil  in  immolating  nature  to  duty  on  the  altar  of  onr 
heart,  and  the  transitory  joys  of  the  present  for  the  future  and  per 
manent  joys  of  eternity ; faithful  in  keeping  the  fire  of  holy  love 
constantly  burning  there!  Pray  for  us,  that  we  may  have  that 
inestimable  happiness.  It  is  with  all  our  heart  that  we  beseech  thee. 

House  of  Gold,  prat  foe  us. 

Domus  AurecL,  ora  pro  nobis. 


j St  John  ziv.  23.  ^ Ps.  cxzzL  14. 

* III.  Kings  viii.  10 ; II.  ParaL  v.  8. 
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MEDITATION  XXXIX. 

ABK  OF  THE  COVENANT,  PBAT  FOE  TJB. 

If  the  magnificent  temple  of  Solomon,  where,  we  may  say,  all  was 
gold,  be  an  emblem  of  Mary,  what  was  most  august  in  that  “ house 
of  the  Lord,”"  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  is  a still  more  striking  figure 
of  this  divine  Virgin. 

The  ark  was  made  of  incorruptible  wood,'*  although  it  grew  from 
a corruptible  stem.  And  thou,  O Mary,  although  the.  oflfepring 
of  a guilty  race,  thou  wert  preserved  from  the  original  stain,  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  corruption. 

The  ark  was  overlaid  within  and  without  with  pure  gold ; it  was 
surmounted  by  a golden  crown,  and  closed  with  the  mercy-seat, 
which  was  likewise  made  of  that  precious  metal;  two  cherubim, 
also  of  gold,  with  their  wings  outspread,  shaded  the  mercy-seat, 
from  which  the  majesty  of  God  gave  directions  to  the  children  of 
Israel.®  And  thou,  O Mary,  “ full  of  grace,”^  how  dazzling,  how 
pure,  how  priceless  is  the  gold  wherewith  thou  art  clothed ! What 
a throne  thou  didst  offer  in  thyself  to  the  Lord ! May  we  not  say 
of  thee,  with  St.  Andrew  of  Crete,  that  “thou  art  the  universal 
propitiatory  of  the  world,”*  the  living  sanctuary  whence  the  Incar- 
nate Word  pronounced  the  words  of  salvation  for  the  whole  world? 

In  the  ark  were  deposited  “ the  golden  urn  that  had  manna,  the 
rod  of  Aaron  that  had  blossomed  miraculowly,  and  the  tujo  tables 
of  the  Testament,”*^  given  to  Mount  Sinai.  And  thou,  O august 
Virgin,  thou  hast  had  the  happiness  of  conceiving  and  bringing 
forth  him  who  was  made  for  us  the  true  celestial  manna,  “ the  living 
bread  which  came  down  from  heaven.”*  Thou  hast  had  the  infinite 


" III.  Kings  viii.  11.  ^ St.  Lake  i.  28.  * Heb.  ix.  4. 

Exod.  xxT.  10.  • De  Dormit.  Virg.  > St.  John  vi.  51. 

® Exod.  XXV. 
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honour  of  becoming  the  Mother  of  a Son  who  was  formed  in  thee  ! 
and  born  of  thee  by  a prodigy  much  greater  than  that  which 
struck  the  twelve  tribes  with  admiration  when  they  saw  the  with- 
ered rod  of  the  high  priest  covered  with  fruit  and  flowers.''  Thou 
hast  home  within  thee,  by  an  unparalleled  favour,  the  very  Author 
of  the  two  tables  of  the  law ; thou  art  become,  as  it  were,  “ the 
depositary  of  the  sacred  titles  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,'  the 
abridgment  of  all  the  divine  oracle8,j  the  book  of  the  divine  Word,  [ 
whose  sacred  pages  are  opened  by  the  Eternal  Father  himself  to  the 
eyes  of  all  the  world.’' 

In  ancient  times  God  inspired  his  people,  sometimes  even  the 
Gentiles,  with  a profound  respect  for  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  by  * 
means  of  divers  prodigies  of  which  it  was  the  occasion before  it  j 
the  Israelites  prostrated  themselves  to  render  heaven  propitious,'" 
and  its  sojourn  in  the  house  of  Obededom  drew  down  on  him  and 
his  household  the  blessing  of  the  Lord."  Before  thee,  O Mary,  do 
the  faithful  prostrate  themselves  to  obtain  from  thy  divine  Son  the 
favours  of  which  they  stand  in  need,  knowing  that  it  is  through 
thee  he  is  pleased  to  pour  out  his  gifts  on  men,  and  that  “ all  grace 
flows  from  thy  hands.”"  Thousands  and  thousands  of  miracles, 
both  in  the  temporal  order  and  in  that  of  salvation,  are  wrought 
by  thee  to  the  great  admiration  of  the  faithful ; and  does  not  thy 
holy  image,  piously  venerated  in  Christian  families,  draw  down 
upon  them  innumerable  blessings  ? [ 

Finally,  who  does  not  see  in  David’s  solemn  introduction  of  the  I 
ark  into  Jerusalem,  the  flgure  of  thy  glorious  and  triumphant  ^ 
assumption,  O Thou!  Ark  of  sanctity,  raised  fr'om  earth  to  “thy 
resting  place”  in  heaven,^  to  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  God,’  there  to 
show  thyself  a Mother"  to  all  who  have  recourse  to  thee? 


Numb,  xvii. 

* Rupert.,  in  cap,  4 Cant. 
i Andr.  of  Crete,  Senn.  de  Assumpt, 
^ Serm.  de  laudib,  Yirg,,  attributed 
to  St.  Epiphanius. 

^ Exod.  XXV. ; Josh.  iii.  vi.  ; I.  Kings 
V.  vii. 


“Josh.  vii.  6. 

“ II.  Bangs  vL  11. 

® Bern.,  serm.  3,  de  nomine  Mari®. 
P Ps.  cxxxL  8. 

^ St.  Mark  xvi.  19. 

^ Hjmn  Ave  Maris  Stella, 
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All ! may  we  show  ourselves  true  children  of  Mary,  and  find  in 
that  august  Ark  of  the  new  covenant  a continual  safeguard  and  a 
source  of  celestial  blessings.  “ Whosoever  neglects  the  service  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,”  says  St.  Bonaventure,  “ runs  the  risk  of  dying 
in  his  sins,  but  whosoever  honours  her  worthily  shall  be  justified, 
shall  be  saved,”*  for  she  is,  according  to  St.  Peter  Chrysologns,  “ the 
gracious  Mediatrix  between  man  and  the  Man-God,”*  “and  if  the 
merits  of  the  supplicant  are  insufiicient,”  adds  St.  Anselm,  “ those 
of  the  divine  Mother  who  intercedes  for  him  are  accepted  in  his 
behalf.”" 

As  the  ark,  going  before  the  Hebrews  across  the  Jordan,  intro- 
duced them  into  the  promised  land,  even  so  dost  thou,  O Mary, 
conduct  us  in  safety  through  the  perilous  waters  of  this  life ; thou 
art  “ the  living  Ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  of  all  the  earth.”’' 
Ah ! undoubtedly,  the  covenant  wherewith  “ the  God  of  Majesty”’'* 
was  formerly  pleased  to  honour  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  their 
children,  was  very  precious.  But  yet  it  was  only  a figure,  a shadow 
of  that  wherewith  the  Eternal  Son  favoured  us  by  becoming  man 
in  thy  womb,  regenerating  us  by  his  adorable  blood,  the  merits  of 
which  he  applies  to  us  by  sacred  rites,  which  sanctify  us  at  our 
birth,  aid,  strengthen,  and  console  us  during  life,  and  at  our  last 
hour  encourage  and  prepare  us  for  the  dreadful  passage  to  eternity. 
O Thou,  by  whom  all  these  blessings  come  to  us,  “ paradise  of  the 
new  Adam,"  living  palace  of  the  Most  High,”^  obtain  for  us  the 
grace  to  make  a holy  use  of  them,  and  always  to  say  to  thee  with 
the  fervour  of  a faithful  heart  • 

Abk  op  the  Covenant,  prat  pob  vs. 

Foederis  Area,  ora  "pro  ruAis. 


• In  Psalt.  **  Pfl.  zxriiL  3. 

t Senn.  de  Annuntiat,  * S.  John  Damns.,  Orat.  de  dormit.  B.  M. 

« De  excellent.  Virg.  7 S.  J.  Chrys.,  Ebmil.  2,  in  feet.  S.  Joan. 

* Josh,  iil  11. 
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MEDITATION  XL. 

OA.TE  OF  HEAVEN,  FEAT  FOB  HB. 

“ I AM  the  door,”  says  Jesus  Christ  ;•  “ no  man  cometh  to  the  Father 
but  by  me.”*’  In  calling  Mary  the  Gate  of  Heawen,  do  we  not, 
therefore,  attribute  to  her  what  belongs  solely  to  the  Man-God  ? do 
we  not  transfer  to  the  Mother  some  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  the 
Son  ? 

Ah ! assuredly,  the  Church,  “ who  is  the  pillar  and  the  ground  of 
truth,”®  does  not  forget  the  saying  of  St.  Paul,  that  as  “there  is  but 
one  God,  so  there  is  hut  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  the 
Man  Christ  Jesus.”^  But  she  teaches,  with  St.  Jerome,  that  “aU 
honour  paid  to  Mary,  tends  to  the  glory  of  Jesus  as  its  end and 
with  St.  Anselm,  that  “if  Mary  hath  so  much  power,  it  is  from 
Jesus  she  holds  it,  and  with  him  she  exercises  it.”^ 

It  is,  therefore,  to  the  greater  glory  of  the  Man-God  that  the 
Church  here  invokes  the  Blessed  Virgin  as  the  Gate  of  Heaven,^  a 
title  admirably  adapted  to  that  divine  Mother.  Was  it  not  through 
Mary  that  heaven  was,  as  it  were,  transported  to  earth,  when  she 
brought  amongst  men  him  whose  name  signifies  “ God  with  us  ?”« 
for  she  had  “ conceived  him  in  her  heart,”  says  St.  Leo,  “ before  she 
conceived  him  in  her  womb.”**  Was  it  not  by  her  that  “the  good- 
ness and  kindness  of  our  Saviour  God  appeared”*  in  human  form, 

“ Him  who  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life,”j  and  whose  triumphant 
ascension  could  alone  introduce  into  the  mansions  of  bliss  even  the 
holiest  souls  of  those  who  died  before  he  “entered  into  his  glory?’' 

“ Was  it  not  for  Mary,”  says  St.  Augustine,  “ that  God  came  visibly 
on  earth,  so  that  by  her  men  might  merit  heaven  ?”* 


^ St.  John  X.  9. 

St.  John  xiv.  6. 
® I Tim.  iii.  15. 

**  I.  Tim.  ii.  5,  6. 


® ..4c?  EustacK 
^ De  excell,  Virg,^  c.  12. 

K St.  Matt,  i 23. 

**  Serm.  i.  de  Nativ,  Dora. 


> Titus  iii.  4. 

1 St.  John  xi.  25. 

^ St.  Luke  xxiv.  26. 

* Serm.  18,  De  tempore. 
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And  art  thou  not,  “ O sweet  Vir^n  Mary,”"*  an  all-powerful  help 
to  those  who  seek  thine  aid,  who  humbly  entreat  thee  to  help  them 
to  procure  admission  into  the  regions  of  bliss  ? How  justly  did  St. 
Anselm  say,  that  “it  is  by  thee  poor  exiles  are  called  to  their  eter- 
nal home !”“  Thou  dost  enlighten,  encourage,  support  them ; for 
thou  art,  according  to  the  immortal  bishop  of  Hippo,  “ the  Mother 
of  all  the  faithful  who  are  the  members  of  Jesus  Christ,  since  thou 
by  thy  charity  hast  co-operated  in  their  spiritual  birth;”®  and  if  they 
did  not  counteract,  by  their  malice,  the  powerful  influence  of  thy 
benign  protection,  thou  wouldst  happily  conduct  them  to  the  port 
of  salvation.  It  was  this  thought  that  drew  from  St.  Antoninus, 
after  St.  Anselm,  those  remarkable  words : “ As  it  is  impoasible  that 
he  from  whom  thou  turnest  away  thy  merciful  eyes  should  be  saved, 
so  is  it  certain  that  he  for  whom  thou  dost  intercede,  shall  obtain 
justification  and  glory .’’p 

If,  then,  we  have  hitherto  endeavoured  to  render  ourselves  pleas- 
ing to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  let  us  rejoice  and  bless  the  Lord  “ who 
inspires,”  says  St.  John  Damascene,  “with  a tender  devotion  to 
Mary  those  whom  he  predestines  for  salvation.”’  Let  us  joyfully 
raise  our  eyes  to  the  eternal  paradise  of  ph  asure:  there  we  shall  see, 
not  a cherub  armed  with  a fiery  sword,  forbidding  our  approach,  as 
of  old  at  the  gate  of  Eden ; but  we  shall  have  the  consolation  to  see 
a Mother,  the  sweetest,  the  most  tender,  the  most  considerate  of 
mothers,  constantly  watching  us  with  eyes  of  love,  as  we  wend  our 
weary  way  through  this  same  valley  of  tears  once  marked  by  her 
own  blessed  footsteps ; we  shall  see  her,  with  her  hands  stretched 
out  towards  this  place  of  exile  and  probation,  inviting  us  to  trust  in 
her  protection,  to  do  violence  to ' ourselves  in  order  to  gain  that 
kingdom'  which  the  blood  of  her  divine  Son  opened  to  our  hopes 
and  wishes. 

If,  hitherto,  we  have  had  the  misfortune  either  to  forget  Mary,  or 
to  have  for  her  only  a feeble  devotion,  too  often  belied  by  our 
works,  let  us  deplore  our  ungrateful  coldness,  and  tear  the  veil  from 


^Salv,  Reg,  P De  excellent,  Virg.^  c.  11. 

“ In  medit.  IV.  Part,  tit  13,  c.  14. 

® Lib,  de  sancta  Virginit,,  c.  6.  ^ Oral,  de  Aseumpt, 
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our  illusions.  A mother’s  mercy  is  great ; what,  then,  must  be  the 
mercy  of  such  a Mother  as  Mary  ! — But  let  us,  henceforward,  have 
a devotion  for  her  worthy  of  Jesus,  whom  we  ought  to  love  and 
glorify  in  Mary ; worthy  of  Mary,  whom  our  brethren  should  learn 
to  love  and  glorify  after  the  example  of  those  who  call  themselves 
her  servants. 

The  patriarch  Jacob,  seeing  in  a dream  a mysterious  ladder,  from 
the  top  of  which  the  Lord  announced  to  him  the  sublime  destiny  of 
his  posterity,  cried  out,  in  an  ecstasy  of  holy  fear : “ How  terrible  is 
this  place ! this  is  no  other  but  the  house  of  God  and  the  gate  of 
heaven  !”•  What  shall  we  say  of  thee,  O holy  Virgin,  with  whom 
that  same  God  vouchsafed  to  contract  the  ties  of  nature  and  of 
blood,  the  closest  and  the  sweetest ! Ah ! thou  art  ever  worthy  of 
our  respectful  fear,  because  of  thine  admirable  greatness.  But  the 
motherly  tenderness  with  which  thou  dost  “ open  the  doors  of 
heaven,  and  rain  down  in  nmrvettmis  abrntdance  the  manna  of  every 
graced  can  only  inspire  us  with  filial  confidence.  It  is  with  that 
sweet  feeling  that  we  recognize  thee  as  “ the  true  gate  of  the  Lord, 
hy  which  the  just  enter"  their  eternal  rest,”^  and  by  which  we  our* 
selves  hope  to  enter.  Pray  then  for  us,  unworthy  as  we  are. 

Gate  of  Heaven,  prat  fob  ua 

Janva  Codi,  ora  pro  nobis. 


• Gen.  xxTiii.  17.  ■ Ps.  cxriL  20. 

* Ps.  IzzriL  23,  24.  * Heb.  ir.  10. 
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MEDITATION  XLL 

MOBNINO  STAB,  PBAT  FOB  ITS. 

Imhobtal  Morning  Star/  divine  Mary  1 thou  art  as  grateful  to  our 
eyes,  as  thou  art  radiant  and  sparkling.  If  thou  dost  not,  like  the 
sun,  shed  torrents  of  light  which  illumine,  warm  and  fructify  aU 
nature,  thou  shinest,  at  least,  like  the  star  which  heralds  the  ap- 
proach of  that  giant  of  the  heavens  !* 

But  who  can  tell  the  beauty  of  that  new  day  which  thou  didst  an- 
nounce to  the  earth,  O glorious  star  of  Jacob,*’  who  appeared  on  the 
horizon  of  idolatrous  humanity,  “ to  enlighten  them  who  sat  in  the 
shadow  of  death  ?”®  Who  can  paint  the  happiness  of  the  world  in 
being  able  to  salute  thee  as  the  herald  of  its  deliverance,  the  august 
and  holy  dawn  of  that  adorable  “ sun  of  justice,”**  who,  after  having, 
as  it  were,  veiled  his  splendour  in  thy  chaste  womb,  manifested  him- 
self gloriously  to  the  eyes  of  men,  diffusing  on  all  sides  his  radiant 
beams,  giving  to  those  who  were  misled  by  error  the  light  of  truth, 
communicating  to  the  unhappy  “ sons  of  death’®  the  only  true  life, 
that  is,  life  everlasting  ? Star  of  salvation,  thou  didst  shine  “ as  the 
sun  when  it  shineth  thou  art  truly  “ the  bright  and  morning 
8tar”»  of  that  blessed  day  when  the  world  beheld  the  rise  of  the 
divine  orb  of  its  redemption  and  ineffable  regeneration  ! O be  thou 
for  ever  blessed  by  every  heart  and  by  every  tongue  1 for  thou  wert, 
as  it  were,  the  inestimable  pledge  of  the  reconciliation  of  earth  and 
heaven,**  of  our  sanctification  through  Christ,'  of  our  eternal  salvar 
tion,j  of  our  vocation  to  the  kingdom  and  glory  of  God.** 

And  even  now,  is  not  that  mystical  Moi'ning  Star  the  pledge  of 


* Pb.  xviii.  6. 
b Numb.  ixiv.  17. 
« St.  Luke  i.  79. 

^ MaL  iv.  2. 


® I.  Kings  xxvL  16. 
f Eccles.  1.  7. 
g Apoc.  xxii.  16. 
b Col.  i.  20. 


* 1 Cor.  i.  30. 
j Heb.  V.  9. 
b 1 Thess.  iL  12. 
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our  hopes,  and  of  our  salvation?  “Without  Mary,”  says  St.  Bona- 
venture,  “ what  should  we  be,  unfortunate  as  we  are  ? what  should 
become  of  us  amid  the  darkness  of  this  world,  were  we  deprived  of 
her  mild  light  ?”*  Alas ! who  knows  but  there  are  perilous  moments 
when  the  light  of  faith  appears  eclipsed  by  thoughts  contrary  to  her 
divine  .teachings  ; moments  when  we  feel  strongly  inclined  towards 
what  our  will  hates  and  despises ; when  the  imagination  takes  fire, 
and  is  induced  to  delight  in  things  which  the  soul  abhors  when  once 
the  false  charm  is  dispelled  and  tranquillity  returns  ? But  if  we 
then  raise  our  suppliant  voice  to  that  Star  of  benediction,  she  fails 
not  to  show  her  consoling  rays,  and  all  is  again  quiet.  Who  knows 
not,  too,  by  sad  experience,  that  there  are  hours  of  bitter  disgust,  of 
consuming  weariness,  of  dark  and  gloomy  dejection,  of  profound  sad- 
ness, when  the  heai’t  seems  ready  to  fail,  if  it  be  not  sustained  by  a 
supernatural  power  ? But  if,  in  those  hours  of  gloom  and  despond- 
ency, our  fervent  sighs  ascend  to  Mary,  her  radiant  brow  speedily 
dispels  the  storm,  and  restores  ns  to  ourselves ; for  “ in  all  the  tem- 
pests that  assail  us  here  below,”  says  St.  Bernard,  “ it  suffices  to  re- 
gard that  tutelary  Star,  and  we  are  saved  from  shipwreck.”” 

Let  us,  then,  fervently  implore  the  assistance  of  Mary ; let  ns  en- 
treat her  to  disperse  “ the  powers  of  darkness,”®  as  the  first  rays  of 
the  orb  of  day  drive  back  the  wild  beasts  to  their  dens let  us 
beseech  her  to  guide  us  safely  over  the  stormy  sea  of  this  life  to  the 
shore  of  a happy  eternity.  She  takes  pleasure  in  saving  the  mariner 
who  trusts  in  her  protection ; and  the  grateful  mariner  takes  pleas- 
ure in  repeating  to  the  winds  and  waves  the  praises  of  “ the  Star  of 
the  Sea,”  and  singing,  with  enthusiasm,  the  name  of  the  Virgin  of 
Safety,  the  Virgin  of  the  Watch,  the  Vir^n  of  Good  Aid.  Ah ! 
how  mach  more  does  the  sweet  Mary  love  to  sustain,  to  direct,  to 
save  the  pious  Christian  who  invokes  her  amid  the  storms  of  the 
heart,  the  storms  of  the  mind,  the  storms  of  the  senses ! And  we, 
who  have,  perhaps  very  often,  been  consoled  by  the  cheering  rays 
of  that  beloved  Star,  how  grateful  and  how  faithful  should  we  be  to 


* In  Spec.  B.  M.  FI  ■ Ephes.  vL  12. 

“ Homil.  tuper  o pg,  ciii.  22. 
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OUT  celestial  benefactress,  honouring  her  by  a life  pure  as  the  change- 
less beams  of  her  light ! 

O Thou,  sure  refuge  of  the  tempest-tost  mariner.  Virgin  ever  help- 
ing, shield  us  from  the  storms  and  quicksands  of  this  perilous  ocean 
on  which  is  launched  the  frail  bark  that  bears  our  eternity,  happy 
or  unhappy.  Heavy  clouds,  surcharged  with  calamity,  may  lower 
above  us,  but  they  shall  never  hide  thee  from  our  loving  eyes  I 
“ Star  ever  radiant,  ever  consoling,  ever  protecting  1 following  thy 
mild  light,  we  never  go  astray ; imploring  thee,  we  never  lose  hope ; 
with  thy  support,  wc  cannot  fail ; under  thy  shield,  no  more  fear ; 
under  thy  guidance,  no  more  fatigue ; under  thine  auspices,  we  are 
sure  to  gain  the  wished-for  haven  ;p  and  as  the  sea-star  guides  the 
mariner  to  the  port,  so  dost  thou  conduct  Christians  to  glory 
Deign,  then,  to  work  all  these  wonders,  O Mary,  on  behalf  of  those 
who,  in  calm  and  in  storm,  will  always  say  to  thee,  with  tenderest 
love; 

Morning  Stab,  prat  fob  us. 

Stella  Matutina,  ora  pro  nobis. 


P S.  Bernard,  Horn.  2,  tup.  Mittut.  s S.  Thomas,  op.  8. 
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I 

HEALTH  OF  THE  WEAK,  PEAT  FOB  US.  | 

I 

I 

Sufferings  ! they  are  the  lot  of  humanity.  For  one  child  of  Adam 
who  advances  lightly  and  cheerily  on  the  road  of  life  Ihere  are  a > 
thousand  who  drag  their  lingering  steps  along,  a prey  to  disease  or  j 
infirmity,  more  or  less  painful,  now  sighing  in  sadness  or  dejection,  | 
and  again,  groaning  aloud  in  anguish.  | 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  mournful  concert  of  human  lamentations, 
there  is  heard  one  name — ^a  name  of  sweetness  and  of  majesty— a 
name  of  strength  and  consolation  to  the  suffering  Chiistian:  and 
that  name,  piously  invoked,  soothes  pain,  restores  strength,  re- 
lieves and  even  cures  the  most  inveterate  evUs,  the  most  incurable 
maladies : that  name  is  the  divine  name  of  Mary.  And  to  whom,  j 
after  Jesus,  could  the  suffering  Christian  so  fitly  apply?  Ah!  did 
not  Mary  learn  to  pity  while  contemplating  the  long  and  bitter  snf-  j 
ferings  of  her  adorable  Son  on  the  ignominious  tree  ? Did  she  not,  j 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  receive  from  his  divine  lips,  as  an  inalienable  j 
inheritance,  all  the  faithful,  in  the  person  of  the  beloved  disciple?*  j. 
Has  she  not,  ever  since,  gathered  us  all,  with  inef&ble  tenderness,  j 
into  the  sweet  embrace  of  her  incomparable  charity  ? . . . And  they 
who  invoke  that  heavenly  Mother  in  their  weakness,  do  they  not 
know  that  her  power  equals  her  love  ? . . 

It  is  only  in  certain  places  that  the  devotion  of  nations  has  raised 
monuments  of  gratitude  and  devotion  to  other  saints ; but  to  Maiy  ! 
it  is  all  over  the  Christian  world.  Who  has  not  heard  of  those  fa- 
mous shrines  dedicated  to  that  divine  Mother,  and  who  has  had  the  , 
happiness  of  visiting  any  of  them,  without  being  piously  moved  by  | I 
the  sight  of  the  innumerable  testimonials  of  corporal  favours  ob-  i j 


* St.  John  ziz.  26. 
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tained  through  her  intercession  ? . . . Inscriptions  dictated  by  grati- 
tude ; divers  gifts  offered  at  her  altar ; human  limbs  of  gold  or 
sil  ver,  laid  at  her  feet  as  trophies  of  her  power  over  diseases  which 
defeated  the  art  of  man ; wooden  crutches  which  had  supported  her 
supplicants  as  they  dragged  their  helpless  limbs  to  the  holy  place 
where  they  were  healed  by  her  intercession,  hung  up  around  the 
sacred  walls,  as  a simple  and  touching  homage  to  her  glory : oh ! 
how  eloquently  do  these  speak  to  faith  ! what  lively  confidence  they 
excite  in  her  whom  the  Church  justly  styles  the  Health  of  the 
Weak! 

Doubtless,  she  does  not  always  obtain  for  us  what  we  ask,  because 
the  accomplishment  of  our  wishes,  far  from  being  conducive  to  our 
true  happiness,  which  is  that  of  the  other  world,  would  be  often  pre- 
judicial to  it.  But  still  that  Mother  of  grace  becomes  our  health  in 
infirmity;  still,  if  the  suppliant  heart  interposes  no  voluntary  ob- 
stacle, she  obtains  for  it  the  grace  to  make  its  sufferings  available  to 
salvation ; she  clothes  it  with  patience  and  fortitude,  fills  it  with  res- 
ignation and  tranquillity,  during  the  long,  sleepless  nights  and  weari- 
some days ; still  does  she  penetrate  him  with  the  sentiment  which 
animated  the  holy  man  Job  when  he  exclaimed,  “ That  this  may 
be  my  comfort,  that,  afflicting  me  with  sorrow,  he  spare  me  not  in 
this  place  of  probation^  nor  I contradict  the  words  of  the  Holy 
One  I’”*  And  when,  at  the  appointed  time,  the  last  hour  arrives,  to 
them  who  suffer  under  the  auspices  of  Mary,  it  is  neither  terrifying 
nor  torturing,  but  peaceful  and  serene,  like  the  joyful  transition  from 
the  toil  of  battle  to  the  reward  of  victory,  from  “ this  valley  of 
tears”®  to  that  magnificent  kingdom  where  “ God  himself  shall  wipe 
away  all  tears  from  their  eyes.”^ 

Let  us,  then,  apply,  with  entire  confidence,  to  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
in  all  the  corporal  ailments  wherewith  God  permits  us  to  be  afflicted ; 
and  let  us  never  fail  to  solicit  her  intercession  with  the  adorable 
Jesus,  remembering  those  words  of  St.  Bernard : “ God  has  given 
her  absolute  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth ; he  has  placed  in  her 
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hands  our  life  and  death.”*  Let  us  specially  inaplore  her  for  our  last 
moments,  and,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  her  powerful  succour  at  that 
decisive  moment,  let  us  “ die  daily,”*"  that  is  to  say,  let  us  spend 
every  day  as  though  it  were  to  be  our  last. 

O Thou  whose  tender  heart  might  say  with  stiU  more  justice  than 
tne  great  Apostle,  “ Who  is  weak,  and  I am  not  weak  ?”s  praises  be  j 
to  thee  for  that  thou  dost  so  often,  and  in  such  an  admirable  man- 
ner, display  thy  power  for  the  relief  or  the  cure  of  our  corporal  suf- 
ferings. Ah  1 thou  art  for  all  of  us  a never-failing  resource,  whilst 
the  pool  of  Bethesda  healed  only  at  times,  and  none  but  the  one 
favoured  person  who  first  went  into  it  after  its  waters  had  been 
troubled  by  the  Angel  of  the  Lord.**  We  bless  thy  divine  Son  for 
that  “a  virtue  goes  out  from  thee,  and  heals  all  and  we  beseech 
thee  to  manifest  it  especially  for  us  at  that  final  hour  when  we  are  I 
about  to  enter  upon  eternity.  O sweet  Virgin,  who  “ vouchsafes  to  * 
receive  with  maternal  kindness  the  last  sigh  of  him  who  confidently 
commends  himself  to  thee,”j  grant  that,  at  our  last  moment,  we  may 
experience,  in  all  its  extent,  the  efiScacy  of  that  pious  invocation  of 
the  Church: 

Health  of  the  Weak,  pbat  fob  its.  ! 

Soilm  Infirmarum,  ora  pro  nobis.  j 


B Serm.  I.,  sup.  salve. 
f I.  Cor.  XV.  81. 

( II.  Cor.  xi.  29. 


St.  John  V.  4. 

• St.  Luke  vi.  19. 
i S.  Jerome,  ep.  2 ad  Exutock. 
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MEDITATION  XLIII. 

BEFtrSB  OF  8INNEBB,  FBAT  FOB  US. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  man  to  have  a great  apprehension  of  appearing 
before  him  whom  he  knows  he  has  offended,  even  were  it  to  testify 
his  repentance  and  solicit  forgiveness ; this  is  especially  the  case  if 
the  offender  be  much  inferior,  and  has  shown  himself  very  ungrate- 
ful towards  a generous  benefactor.  Ah  1 what  relief,  what  consola- 
tion for  him,  when  a common  friend,  a devoted,  influential  friend, 
comes  forward  to  mediate  and  to  facilitate  the  reconciliation. 

But  if  it  be  the  mother  of  the  injured  benefactor  who  presents 
herself  as  a mediatrix,  who  deigns  to  intercede  with  a son  full  of 
tenderness  for  her,  what  joy ! what  happine^  I 

Sinnera,  whosoever  you  be,  bless  the  divine  Mary  who  comes, 
with  marvellous  goodness,  to  place  herself  between  you  and  her 
adorable  Son,  whose  incomparable  blessings,  whose  inflnite  love  you 
have  overlooked,  whose  supreme  majesty  you  have  audaciously 
offended.  Ah ! undoubtedly  you  are  but  too  guilty  towards  him. 
Were  you  only  to  regard  the  Saviour-God  whom  you  have,  alas ! so 
grievously  offended,  would  you  not  be  tempted  to  fly  “from  the 
wrath  of  the  Lamb,”*  from  “the  avenging  lion  of  the  tribe  of 
Juda,”'’  and  cast  yourself  headlong  into  the  gulf  of  despair  ? But 
behold ! his  august  Mother  looks  upon  you  with  eyes  of  sweetness 
and  compassion ; she  recalls,  on  your  behalf,  the  days  when  the  Man- 
God  lay  a babe  in  her  arms,  thereby  rendering  her,  as  it  were,  the 
depositary  of  the  infinite  treasure  of  his  graces.  Take  courage,  then, 
were  you  a thousand  times  more  guilty ; she  is  powerful  enough  to 
obtain  your  pardon,  and  she  is  well  disposed  to  ask  it. 

Can  she  be  ignorant  of  aU  the  ineffiible  compassion  of  her  divine 


* Apoc.  tL  16.  Apoc.  T.  6. 
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Son  for  the  helpless  children  of  Adam,  the  wretched  slaves  of  sin  ? 
Ah ! no  one  on  earth  ever  manifested  so  tender  an  interest  in  them 
as  Jesus : he  even  went  so  far  with  it  that  his  enemies  made  it  a sub- 
ject of  reproach  and  accusation.®  But  did  not  his  sweet  Mother  par- 
ticipate his  sentiments  more  intimately  than  any  other  creature? 
and,  ascending  to  heaven,  did  she  not  carry  with  her  to  that  blessed 
abode  that  heart  always  so  good,  so  sensibly  interested  for  the  sal- 
vation of  souls,  redeemed  by  blood  which  she  knows  to  be  beyond 
all  price  ? “ Her  mercy,”  says  St.  Bonaventure,  “ did  but  increase 

with  her  glory ; now  that  she  reigns  with  Jesus,  that  compassion  of 
hers  is  so  much  the  greater,  as  she  sees  more  clearly  the  unhappy 
state  of  men”^  who  disregard  the  admirable  mystery  of  redemption. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  holy  doctors,  speaking  of  her  compassionate 
kindness  to  sinners,  extol  it  beyond  measure.  St.  Ephraim  calls  her 
“the  most  powerful  resource  of  all  sinners,  the  sure  haven  of  all 
who  have  suffered  shipwreck.”®  “Thou  art  their  only  hope,  0 
Mary !”  exclaims  St.  Augustine.*^  “ I consent  to  speak  no  more  of 
thy  mercy,”  says  St.  Bernard,  “ if  ever  any  one  could  say  that  he 
asked  it  in  vain !”«  “ O Mary !”  cries  St.  Bonaventure,  “ the  sinner, 

were  he  even  the  outcast  of  the  world,  is  never  rejected  by  thee; 
but  thou  dost  welcome  him  with  maternal  kindness,  and  qnittest 
him  not  till  thou  hast  reconciled  him  to  his  dreadful  Judge  I”** 
Admiration,  praise,  eternal  benediction  to  that  God  who  has  left 
such  an  asylum  for  the  miserable  transgressor  of  his  laws ! Confi- 
dence, boundless,  unfailing  confidence  in  Mary,  whether  we  beseech 
her  to  obtain  forgiveness  for  our  sins,  the  conversion  of  our  brethren, 
or  the  cure  of  our  spiritual  infiimities.  Confidence,  once  more,  in 
Mary,  when  discouragement  or  even  despair  threatens  to  destroy  onr 
good  resolutions  and  our  virtuous  inclinations ; let  us,  therefore,  ex- 
claim with  the  Church,  “ Hail,  holy  Queen  I Mother  of  mercy ! our 
life  I our  sweetness ! and  our  hope  !”* 

As  the  Apostle  St.  Peter  saw,  in  a vision,  a vast  number  of 
unclean  creatures  purified  by  the  power  of  God  and  taken  up  to 


® St.  Matt.'  ix.  11  ; St.  ® Be  laudih,  B,  F.  In  Psalt. 

Luke  vii.  34.  ^ Serm.  de  Annuntiat,  * Salv.  Reg, 

^ In  SpecuL  B,  F.,  c.  6.  9 Serm.  de  Assumpt, 
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heaven, j so  do  we  see,  O Mary,  with  admiration,  a multitude  of 
souls  defiled  by  sin,  converted  through  thy  intercession,  cleansed 
from  their  sins,  and  “ brought  to  the  haven  of  eternal  salvation^' 
Ah ! thou  art  truly,  for  the  greatest  sinners,  a more  secure  asylum 
than  was  the  fortress  of  Bethsura  for  the  Jews  of  old  “ who  had  for- 
saken the  law  surer  than  the  altar  of  which  Adonias  “ took  hold” 
in  order  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  King  Solomon.™  Many  and 
many  a time  might  the  just  Judge,  appeased  by  thy  mediation,  say 
to  thee  as  David  said  to  Abigail : “ Thou  hast  kept  me  to-day  from 
coming  to  blood,  and  revenging  me  with  my  own  hand.”"  How 
often  hast  thou  deigned  to  “ be  mindful  of”  the  little  acts  of  homage 
done  thee  by  those  who  might  well  be  likened  to  the  sinful  “Kahab, 
or  the  children  of  Babylon,”®  and  saved  them  from  the  gulf  of  per- 
dition. Multiply,  O Mary  I multiply  unceasingly  these  instances  of 
thine  admirable  goodness  to  so  many  poor,  misguided  sinners,  who 
are  hastening  to  everlasting  destruction;  they  are,  by  the  close 
bonds  of  Christian  charity,  as  it  were,  “members  of  ourselves,”*’  and 
hence  it  is  that  we  say  to  thee. 

Refuge  of  Sinners,  prat  for  us. 

Mefugium  Peccatorum,  ora  pro  nobis. 
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MEDITATION  XLIV. 


COMFORT  OF  THE  AFFLICTED,  PRAT  FOR  US. 

Where  are  the  souls  without  affliction,  hearts  without  anguish,  or 
eyes  without  tears  ? This  world  is  for  man  but  a school  of  misfor- 
tune, where  he  must  learn  to  rise  to  God,  to  humble  himself  before 
him,  to  pray  to  him,  and  to  aspire  to  a better  world,  to  the  felicity 
of  heaven ; and  to  all  the  many  sorrows  of  life  is  added  the  natural 
horror  of  death,  which  is,  nevertheless,  inevitable,  and,  meeting  us 
at  every  turn  under  divers  forms,  seems  to  say,  “Your  turn  will 
soon  come.”  Ah ! if  we  only  considered  the  griefs,  the  cruel  decep- 
tions, the  profound  sorrows,  the  inconsolable  mournings,  the  heart- 
rending cares,  known  to  God  alone,  should  we  not  be  tempted  to 
exclaim,  in  the  words  of  Bossuet,  “ Sad  it  is  that  we  must  live !” 

But  for  us,  Christians,  God,  in  his  admirable  goodness,  has 
deigned  to  prepare,  side  by  side  with  these  troubles,  an  inexhausti- 
ble source  of  ineffable  consolation : it  is  the  heart  of  Mary — heart 
full  of  compassion ; the  heart  of  a Mother,  such  as  never  was  or 
never  shall  be  here  below ; the  heart  of  a Mother  who  identifies 
herself  with  her  children,  who  in  some  measure  foigets  herself  to 
“ weep  with  them  that  weep,”*  and  to  relieve,  by  the  most  tender 
attentions,  the  various  ills  wherewith  they  are  afflicted, 

O Mary ! what  a precious  gift  art  thou  from  God  to  us,  who 
mourn  and  weep  in  this  valley  of  tears.**  Beloved  Mother,  the 
very  remembrance  of  thee  is  enough  to  lighten  the  load  of  sorrow 
which  oppresses  the  heart,  to  assuage  the  bitterness  with  which  it 
is  filled  to  overflowing,  to  heal  its  most  inveterate  and  most  painful 
wounds ! Thou  wert  thyself  so  grievously  afflicted,  thou  so  holy, 
thou  the  august  Mother  of  our  God ; thou  hadst  to  draw  a chalice 


■ Rom.  xii.  15. 


**  Lamentations  of  Jeremias,  ii.  18. 
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far  beyond  all  human  power  to  bear ; thou  wert  plunged  into  an 
ocean  of  inconceivable  affliction ! And  yet,  even  in  thy  greatest 
extremity,  thou  wert  so  calm,  so  resigned,  so  entirely  given  up  to 
the  divine  wiU.  Where  is  the  sinner  (and  we  are  all  sinners)  that 
does  not  feel  relieved  in  his  affliction,  seeing  that  thou,  notwith- 
standing thine  innocence,  hadst  to  bear  the  full  measure  of  human 
grief,  and  to  undergo  the  most  excruciating  tortures  ? Who  is 
there,  besides,  that  does  not  feel  a sentiment  of  pious  consolation, 
thinking  of  all  thy  maternal  tenderness  for  us,  thy  lively  sympathy, 
thy  devotion,  thine  ever-active  and  compassionate  charity  ? 

Yes,  our  divine  Mother  has  for  us,  unhappy  as  we  are,  an  expan- 
sive and  benevolent  tenderness  beyond  our  reach  of  comprehension. 
The  celestial  Spouse  compares  the  sweetness,  the  gentleness  ex- 
pressed in  all  her  words  while  on  earth,  to  every  thing  sweetest  in 
nature.  “ Thy  lips,”  says  he,  “ are  as  a dropping  honeycomb,  honey 
and  milk  are  under  thy  tongue.”®  And,  elsewhere,  wishing  to 
excite  our  admiration  of  Mary’s  ravishing  sweetness,  he  is,  as  it 
were,  captivated  by  it  himself.  “ Arise,  my  love,  my  beautiful  one, 
and  come,  let  thy  voice  sound  in  my  ears,  for  thy  voice  is  sweet.”^ 
Hence  St.  Bernard  might  well  say  that  “ she  was  all  benignity,  all 
goodness,  that  she  made  herself  all  to  all,  and  showed  unto  all  a 
superabundant  charity.”®  “ O Mary !”  exclaims  that  holy  doctor, 
“ O Mother,  inexpressibly  amiable,  still  and  always  does  thy  name 
penetrate  the  heart  with  a holy  emanation  of  that  divine  sweetness 
wherewith  the  Lord  enriched  thy  fair  soul  l”^  “ No,  no,”  adds  St. 
Antoninus,  “there  is  not  one  amongst  the  saints  in  heaven  who 
compassionates  our  miseries  like  that  blessed  Virgin  Mary.”* 

Let  us  then  apply  to  that  heavenly  comforter  in  aU  our  troubles, 
especially  our  spiritual  troubles;  let  us  pour  them  forth  into  her 
matei’nal  heart,  she  will  not  betray  our  confidence,  for  “ she  is  the 
sweetest  relief  for  anguish,”  says  St.  John  Damascene,  “the  surest 
remedy  for  moral  sufterings.’”* 

Who  could  measure,  O blessed  Virgin,  “ the  breadth,  and  length, 


® Cant.  iv.  11.  ^ Serm.  Paneg.  B.  M.  V, 

d Cant.  u.  13,  14.  * P.  4,  t.  15,  c.  2 

® Serm.  de  Verbis  Apoe.  Signum  magnum.  Orat.  2 de  dormit,  Deip. 
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and  height,  and  depth”*  of  thy  merciful  goodness!  “From  Oiint 
infancy  mercy  grew  up  with  iliee,  and  it  came  out  with  thee  from 
thy  Mother’s  womb  ;”•>  it  was  for  men,  before  the  foundation  of  the  ^ 
Church,  like  the  morning-star  in  the  clouds;  after ^ like  the  full- 
orbed  moon ; and  since  thou  hast  ascended  to  heaven,  it  has  shone 
with  all  the  splendour  of  the  glorious  sun.  O Thou  I whom  we  love 
to  call,  after  God,  “ the  comfort  of  our  life,^  our  hope  in  the  day  of 
affliction,”*  thou  whom  the  Lord  employs  to  change  our  grief  and 
mourning  into  joy,  as  he  foimerly  made  use  of  the  pious  Esther  to  , 
succour  and  console  his  people,  be  also  our  support  in  our  sufferings  j 
and  our  desolation!  We  will  approach  thee  with  that  lively  faith, 
that  sincere  piety,  which  ought  to  distinguish  thy  true  servants.  | 
Grant  always  that  sighs  and  tears,  sorrow  and  suffering  and  tribula^  j 
tion,  may  be  profitable  to  all  who  say  to  thee,  in  the  fullness  of 
their  filial  affection : 


COMFOBT  OP  THE  AFFLICTED,  PBAT  FOB  US. 
Oonsolatrix  Afflictorum,  ora  pro  nobis. 
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MEDITATION  XLV. 

HELP  or  0HBISTIAN8.  PEAT  rOB  08. 

Thou  wert,  in  every  age,  O Mary  I the  succour,  the  protecting  arm 
of  thy  Son’s  disciples,  and  the- Church  their  mother;  but  this  was 
especially  the  case  on  certain  memorable  occasions  when  all  seemed 
to  conspire  for  the  annihilation  of  the  admirable  work  of  the 
divine  Jesus ! 

Islamism,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  threatened  to  invade  Europe, 
and  destroy  Christianity.  A formidable  fleet  sailed  proudly  into 
the  gulf  of  Lepanto,  under  the  ensign  of  the  Crescent;  the  ships 
of  the  faithful,  though  inferior  in  number,  hesitated  not  to  range 
themselves  before  them  in  battle  array,  trusting  in  thy  protection, 
and  Juan  of  Austria,  their  chief,  made  a vow  to  visit,  in  person, 
thine  august  sanctuary  of  Loretto.  Meanwhile,  the  city  of  Rome 
resounded  with  the  solemn  and  public  singing  of  the  Rosary, 
intended  to  propitiate  thee  on  behalf  of  the  Catholic  arms.  On  a 
sudden,  the  pious  Pope,  Pius  V.,  cries  out,  under  thine  inspiration, 
“ The  Christian  fleet  has  conquered”  ....  And  so  it  had ; official 
news  speedily  arrived  announcing  the  entire  defeat  of  the  Mussul- 
man’s; and,  in  memory  of  such  a magnificent  testimony  of  thy 
protection,  the  same  holy  Pontiff  added  to  the  Litany  which  we  all 
so  love  to  repeat  in  thy  honour,  that  new  invocation,  of 
Christians,  pray  for  us!  ... . Often  since  then,  O glorious  Queen, 
hast  thou  vouchsafed  to  manifest  thy  protecting  care  of  thy  people 
in  a manner  equally  striking. 

Under  the  walls  of  Vienna,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  two 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  Turkish  soldiers  were  put  to  flight 
by  a Christian  army  incomparably  less  numerous.  This  took  place 
within  the  octave  of  thy  Nativity,  and  on  the  very  day  when 
solemn  supplications  were  offered  up,  in  the  city  of  Munich,  to 
Mary  the  of  Christians.  The  honour  of  that  brilliant 

10 
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victory  was  referred  to  thee  by  the  conqueror  himself,  who,  on 
the  morning  of  the  action,  ha\'ing  assisted  at  the  holy  sacrihce 
and  participated  in  the  divine  mysteries,  had  encouraged  his 
officers  by  promising  them  the  assistance  of  heaven  through  thine 
intercession. 

Thirty  years  after,  the  Emperor  Charles  VL  obtains  a signal 
victoiy  over  the  same  enemies  of  the  Christian  name,  on  the  day 
when  thy  protection,  O divine  Virgin,  was  solemnly  invoked  for 
him  in  Rome!  and,  very  soon  after,  on  the  octave-day  of  thy 
glorious  Assumption,  Corfu  hails  thee  with  joyful  acclamations  for 
having  put  to  flight  the  infidels  by  whom  it  was  besieged. 

Admirable  series  of  victories  gained  over  the  Crescent  by  Mary’s 
assistance ! They  shall  live  for  ever  in  the  grateful  hearts  of  the 
faithful,  who  owe  her  the  consolation  of  celebrating,  every  year, 
the  solemnity  of  the  holy  Rosary,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
the  Catholic  world ! 

But  that  was  not  enough  for  the  glory  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  I 
Providence  had  ordained  that  her  title  of  Help  of  Christians 
should  be  consecrated  by  a special  festival.  During  his  long  and 
arduous  struggle  against  the  most  formidable  prince  and  captain 
of  modern  times,  Pius  VII.  had  never  ceased  to  invoke  that 
heavenly  Help.  His  confidence  was  not  betrayed.  Napoleon,  that 
mighty  Colossus,  fell ; the  venerable  old  man  returned  in  triumph 
to  the  Eternal  City,  and  he  decreed  that  the  anniversary  of  that 
joyful  day  should  be  solemnized  by  the  special  feast  of  Our  Lady, 
the  Hdp  of  Christians. 

Yes,  the  constant,  the  powerful,  the  universal  Help  of  Christians! 
Help  against  the  might  of  armies;  help  against  the  oppression  of 
political  power;  help  against  persecutions;  help  against  all  the 
storms  that  hell  can  raise  around  the  Church  of  God  on  earth,  and 
which  tend  to  retard  her  precious  conquests,  to  diminish  the  number 
of  the  faithful,  to  draw  multitudes  of  souls  to  destruction.  Let  us 
every  day  invoke,  with  new  fervour,  the  Help  of  Christians.,  that 
she  may  vouchsafe  to  avert  all  these  dangers.  But  let  us  also  sup- 
plicate her  for  ourselves,  that  we  may  be  confirmed  in  faith  and  in 
virtue ; that  we  may  prevail  over  the  scandals  of  every  kind  by 
which  we  are  surrounded ; for  it  is  written,  “ Let  him  who  stands, 
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take  heed  lest  he  fall.”*  Let  ns,  then,  have  recourse  to  her  with  all 
the  confidence  she  deserves.  “All  is  subject  to  her  control,”  says 
St.  Antoninus.'*  “ Thy  name  alone  is  omnipotent,  after  God,”  ex- 
claims St.  Bonaventure !® 

O Mary ! “ invincible  shield”^  of  Christians,  who  hast  so  wonder- 
fully manifested  thy  protection,  to  thee,  still  more  than  to  Judith, 
it  belongs  to  say,  “ Wo  be  to  the  nation  that  riseth  up  against  my 
people : for  the  Lord  Almighty  will  take  revenge  on  them.”® 
Eternal  glory  be  to  thee  for  having  “ broken,”  in  our  behalf,  “ the 
powers  of  bows,  the  shield,  the  sword,  and  the  battle,”*"  and  for 
having  given  us  such  consoling  motives  for  trusting  in  thee  against 
all  the  enemies  of  God’s  children  and  of  his  holy  Church.  With 
her  we  love  to  say,  “Vouchsafe  to  assist  those  who  groan  under 
the  weight  of  their  misery ; deign  to  animate  the  slothful,  to 
strengthen  the  weak,  to  console  the  afflicted.  Vouchsafe  to  pray 
for  all  Christian  people,  to  intercede  for  the  clergy,  and  for  the 
devout  female  sex.  Let  all  the  faithful  feel  the  eflects  of  thy 
powerful  succour,  but  especially  those  who  are  mindful  of  thee,”* 
and  implore  thee  with  a sweet  and  filial  confidence. 

Help  op  Christians,  pray  for  us. 

Auodlium,  Christianorum,  ora  pro  ndns. 


* I.  Cor.  X.  12. 
^ Serm.  61. 
c In  Cant  4. 


Wisdom  T.  20. 
® Judith  xvi.  20. 
f Ps.  Ixxv.  4. 


f Sancta  Maria,  Suceurre 
miteris,  etc. 
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MEDITATION  XLVI. 

QUEBN  OF  ANGELB,  PEAT  FOB  US. 

Let  us  rise  on  the  wings  of  faith  to  that  imiDortal  country  where 
God  himself  is  the  infinite  reward  of  the  just ,*  and  renders  to  every 
man  according  to  his  works.'’  What  shall  we  see  there  ? The 
thrones  of  pontiflfe,  martyrs,  apostles,  prophets,  patriarchs,  and  our 
eyes  will  contemplate  with  delight,  with  ecstacy,  that  vision  of 
grandeur  and  glory.  But  in  vain  would  we  look  for  Mary  there. 
Let  us  go  still  higher,  even  up  to  the  choirs  of  angels ; the  cheru- 
bim, the  seraphim,  all  those  “thousands  of  thousands”®  of  pure 
spirits  who  shine  before  “ the  holy  of  holies”’*  like  changeless  sons ; 
is  it  there  that  the  Viegin  by  excellence  enjoys  her  beatitude? 
No,  no,  higher,  higher  still.  Above  angels  and  archangels,  near  the 
throne  of  the  glorified  Man-God,  another  throne  will  meet  our 
dazzled  eyes,  another  throne  only  lower  than  that  of  Jesus,  and 
loftier  than  those  of  all  the  heavenly  powers ; and  on  that  throne 
sits  a daughter  of  Eve  invested  with  glory  only  less  than  that  of 
Jesus,  but  richer,  more  entrancing  than  that  of  even  the  highest 
angels  of  the  heavenly  hierarchy ; it  is  the  most  Blessed  Virgin,  the 
Creator’s  masterpiece,  the  Queen,  of  An,gds. 

“ She  is,  in  fact,”  says  St.  Epiphanius,  “ above  all  beings,  except 
God  alone.”®  “Her  dignity  as  Mother  of  the  Creator,”  says  St. 
John  Damascene,  “ makes  her  the  Queen  of  all  creatures.”*"  “ She 
who  is  entitled  to  call  God  her  Son,”  exclaims  St.  Bernard,  “ must 
necessarily  be  superior  to  all  the  choirs  of  angels.  Ah ! do  homage, 
ye  heavenly  spirits,  to  the  Mother  of  your  divine  King,  ye  who 


• Gen.  XT.  1.  « Dan.  vii.  10.  « Be  lattdib.  Virg. 

St.  Mat.  xvL  27.  ^ Dan.  ix.  24.  Lib.  4 Fidei  orthod.,  c.15. 
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adore  the  blessed  fruit  of  our  beloved  Virgin’s  womb  !”*  “ Jesus,” 
says  St.  Antoninus,  “ has  placed  on  her  head  a diadem  of  glory  and 
magnificence,  which  makes  the  angels  themselves  subject  to  this 
divine  Queen.”** 

And  was  it  not  this  future  greatness  and  glory  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  that  the  archangel  Gabriel  honoured  beforehand,  when  he 
saluted  her  with  so  much  veneration,  and  in  terms  so  pompous  and 
magnificent?  Veneration  and  honour  lawfully  due  to  her  who  was 
to  be  invested  with  the  admirable  quality  of  beloved  Daughter  of 
the  Eternal  Father,  beloved  Mother  of  the  Son,  beloved  Spouse  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  who  was  to  be  raised  by  her  divine  maternity 
above  all  the  powers  of  earth  and  heaven.  Moreover,  how  could 
the  celestial  messenger  fail  to  recognize  “his  Queen  in  her  whom 
he  saluted  as  Mother  of  his  divine  King  ?”*  And  if  the  angels  are 
infinitely  inferior  to  the  human  nature  of  the  Incarnate  Word,  for 
St.  Paul  says,  “To  which  of  the  angels  hath  God  said  at  any  time, 
Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I begotten  thee?”j  why  should 
they  not  be  inferior  to  her  who  could  likewise  say  to  that  same 
Jesus,  Thou  art  my  Son,^  I bore  thee  in  my  “ womb,  and  nourished 
thee  ?”* 

But  who  then  is  this  creature  of  such  exalted  dignity,  before 
whom  the  angels  bow  down  penetrated  with  respect  and  admira* 
tion,  this  creature  whom  they  hasten  to  serve,  repeating  in  a trans- 
port of  holy  joy,  “ Rule  thou  eterndthf  over  us  and  thy  Son  ?”“... 
Ah  I it  is  the  humble  daughter  of  Anne  and  Joachim,  it  is  the 
obscure  Virgin  once  betrothed  to  a poor  mechanic ; it  is  the  pitiable 
young  Mother  who  found  in  Bethlehem  only  a stable,  a crib,  a little 
straw  whereon  to  place  her  new-born  infant,  who  was  forced  to 
fly  her  native  land  and  take  refuge  in  a strange  country  to  save 
the  precious  life  of  her  adorable  child,  who  lived  always  simple, 
always  hidden,  even  after  the  glorious  resurrection  and  ascension  of 
her  divine  Son.  The  way  to  glory,  solid  glory,  the  only  glory 
worthy  the  name,  eternal  glory,  is,  then,  the  way  of  humility  in  this 


R HomiL  super  Missus  est  > Heb.  i.  5.  l II.  Mac.  rii.  27. 

Serm.  de  Assumpt.  **  Heb.  L 6.  Judg.  viiL  22. 

■ St.  Athan.,  Senn.  de  Deip. 
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world.  To  be  little  in  the  eyes  of  others,  little  in  one’s  own  eyes, 
and  great  before  the  Lord,  by  a simple,  unostentatious  virtue,  this  is 
the  precious  secret  which  Mary  teaches  us  by  her  life,  as  Jesns 
teaches  it  by  his  divine  precepts  and  his  divine  example,  as  he 
remains  ever  before  our  eyes  in  the  ineflfable  mystery  of  the  Euchar 
rist.  Let  us  imitate  him,  let  us  imitate  his  divine  Mother,  and 
humble  ourselves  that  we  may  be  eternally  exalted." 

**  Hail,  0 Queen  of  Heaven  enthroned, 

Hail,  by  angels  mistress  own’d 

What  is  there,  after  God,  so  great  as  thee,  who  received  infinite 
majesty  into  thy  womb,  thee  whom  that  infinite  majesty  vouchsafed 
to  obey!  “Miracle  on  both  sides,”  justly  observes  St.  Bernard. 
“In  the  Son  a miracle  of  humility,  in  the  Mother  a miracle  of 
greatness  and  elevation  !”p  O Mary ! Queen  of  Angels,  vouchsafe 
to  be  mindful  of  thy  servants  on  earth,  look  down  on  them  wiUi 
pitying  love  and  kindness,  as  afflicted  brethren,  unfortnnate  chil< 
dren.  Deign  to  assist  ns,  to  keep  us  ever  in  the  way  of  salvation, 
till  the  moment  of  our  final  departure  from  this  world  of  trial; 
vouchsafe  to  send  our  angels  to  visit  and  console  us  if  we  are  con- 
demned by  divine  justice  to  the  temporary  fire  of  expiation,  and 
plead  for  us  that  we  may  be  speedily  admitted  into  heaven.  May 
we  merit  these  inestimable  favours  by  constantly  saying  with 
sincere  devotion: 

Queen  op  Angels,  prat  for  us. 

Regina  Angehrum,  ora  pro  nohis. 


B St  Matt  xxiii.  12.  <>  Hymn  Ave,  Reg.  ecel.  P Homil  1 super  Missos  eat  ' 

I 

i 

1 
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MEDITATION  XLVII. 

QUEEN  or  PATBIABOHS,  PBAT  FOB  U8. 

On  earth,  the  holy  patriarchs  had  “ saluted  from  afar”*  with  a lively 
faith,  a sweet  and  firm  hope,  that  wondrous  woman  whom  the  Lord 
had  announced,  in  the  beginning,  as  about  to  bring  forth  the  Saviour 
of  the  world.  In  heaven  they  offered  her,  with  unequalled  joy,  the 
tribute  of  their  love  and  veneration,  as  having,  through  Jesus,  intro- 
duced them  “ into  the  everlasting  dwellings.”'* 

First,  it  is  Adam  who  admires  and  blesses  in  Mary  the  new  Eve, 
the  true  “ Mother  of  all  the  living,”®  whose  heel  has  crushed  the  head 
of  the  infernal  serpent,^  the  seducer  of  the  first  Eve ; she  whose 
divine  Son  came  to  repair  the  primitive  fall  in  so  marvellous  a man- 
ner that  the  Church  cries  out  in  the  fervour  of  her  gratitude,  “ O 
happy  transgression!  which  obtained  for  us  a Redeemer  so  great 
and  so  admirable  !”* 

After  Adam,  Noah,  chosen  to  be  the  second  father  of  mankind 
doomed  to  perish  in  the  deluge,  contemplates  with  delight  her 
whom  the  Church  calls  “our  life  and  our  hope Abraham,  who 
did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  to  God  his  only  son,  on  whose  life 
naturally  depended  the  existence  of  the  people  destined  to  bring 
forth  the  Messiah,  Abraham  honours  and  praises  with  transport  the 
Mother  of  the  adorable  only  Son  of  whom  Isaac  was  the  symbol,* 
and  in  whom  “all  the  nations  of  the  earth  have  been  blessed,’”* 
according  to  the  promises  of  God.  Then  it  is  Jacob  who  celebrates 
the  glory  of  that  excellent  Virgin,  of  whom  was  bom  on  earth  “ the 
salvation  of  the  Lord,”*  the  object  of  his  most  ardent  wishes.  Again, 


• Heb.  n.  13.  ^ Gen.  iii.  15.  8 Heb.  xL  19. 

^ St.  Luke  xyL  9.  * Rom.  Miss.,  Holy  Sat.  ■*  Gen.  xxiL  17, 18. 

® Gen.  iiL  20.  Salv.  Reg.  * Gen.  xlix.  18. 
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it  is  Joseph,  the  Saviour  of  Egypt}  who  renders  solemn  homage  to 
the  Mother  of  “the  Saviour  of  the  world,’’^  whose  sanctity,  sufferings 
and  glory  were  so  admirably  prefigured  by  his  own  innocence,  mis- 
fortunes,  and  subsequent  elevation ; Moses,  too,  admires  and  extols 
her  who  has  since  ^ven  to  the  world  “ the  divine  Prophet,  like  unto 
him  like  him,  legislator,  miracle-worker,  and  liberator ; in  a word, 
all  “the  chief  fathers  and  heads”  of  the  elect  of  the  Lord,  now  happy 
inhabitants  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,®  all  delight  to  acknowledge 
that  it  is  through  her  the  immortal  diadem  encircles  their  radiant 
brow,  crying  to  her  for  ever:  “Thy  dominion  is  of  truth,  and  meek- 
ness, and  justice ; and  thy  right  hand  shall  conduct  thee  wonder- 
fully 1”“ 

But  what  was  it  that  merited  for  them  this  inestimable  crown  ? 
Their  fidelity  to  God,  their  faith  in  the  future  Redeemer,  and  their 
desire  to  “ see  his  day,”° — ^fidelity,  faith,  desire,  which  had  attained 
the  highest  degree  of  perfection  in  the  soul  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
before  slie  was  favoured  with  the  blissful  embassy  fi^>m  above. 
for  instance,  the  faith  and  fidelity  of  Abraham  were  little  less  than 
miraculous,  how  must  it  be  with  Mary,  elevated  so  high  in  heaven 
above  that  holy  patriarch,  in  heaven  where  each  -takes  precedence 
according  to  his  merit  I If  Abraham  so  longed  to  see  the  coming 
of  Christ,  how  intense  must  have  been  that  same  desire  in  the  soul 
of  her  of  whom  St.  Proclus  said,  that  “ no  patriarch  could  in  any 
way  be  compared  to  her  !”p 

For  us,  O ineffable  happiness ! we  have  not  to  desire,  we  have  but 
to  enjoy ; we  have  not  only  the  sweet  consolation  of  hope,  but  the 
delicious  fruit  of  reality.  Jesus  came  “from  heaven he  hath 
visited  the  earth  he  hath  enlightened,  sanctified,  and  saved  it, 
endowed  it  with  gifts  the  most  magnificent,  and  spiritual  resources 
the  most  precious.  Still  more,  he  has  fixed  his  dwelling  “in  this 
valley  of  tears,”*  which  would  have  been  but  too  highly  favoured  by 


possessing  him  for  some  years,  nay,  moments Alas ! and  we  are 


J Gen.  xlL  45.  " Pa.  xlir.  5.  q St.  John  iii.  13. 

St.  John.  iy.  42.  ® St.  John  viii.  56.  r St.  Lnke  i.  18. 

* Dent,  xviii.  15,  18.  P Orat.  5,  *»  S.  Deip.  • Salt.  Seg. 

“ I.  Psral.  viii.  28. 
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regardless  of  his  continual  and  adorable  presence ; and  we  neglect  to 
visit  that  divine  guest,  who  seems  to  forget  himself,  and  to  make  it 
“ delight  to  be  with  the  children  of  men  !”*  Oh ! might  it  not  be 
truly  said  of  us  what  John  the  Baptist  said  of  the  Jews,  contempo- 
raries of  the  divine  Jesus : “There  standeth  one  in  the  midst  of  you, 
whom  you  know  not ; the  latchet  of  whose  shoe  I am  not  worthy  to 
loose 

O Mary ! “ sweet  hope  of  the  patriarchs,”^  who  didst  possess  in  a 
manner  so  intimate.  Him  who  was  their  “ desire,”  make  us  appre- 
ciate the  infinite  happiness  that  we  enjoy  in  possessing  him  ourselves, 
together  with  all  the  graces  of  which  he  is  the  inexhaustible  source. 
As  the  Messiah  to  come  had  been  the  centre  of  thy  most  ardent 
wishes,  so  the  Messiah,  when  he  did  come,  was  the  centre  of  all 
thine  affections;  and  he  has  been,  under  thine  auspices,  the  only 
object  of  the  love  and  devotion  of  those  illustrious  founders  of  reli- 
gious orders  known  in  the  Church  as  the  Patriarchs  of  the  New 
Testament.  May  it  be  so  with  us,  O divine  Mother ! May  our  faith 
especially  become  so  lively,  that  we  may  clearly  see  and  sensibly 
feel  that,  by  the  adorable  mystery  of  the  continual  presence  of  Jesus 
on  our  altars,  “ earth  becomes  a heaven,”'^  and  that  the  holy  Eucharist 
ought  to  be  the  chief  object  of  our  thoughts,  desires,  and  affections ! 
In  order  that  we  may  faithfully  discharge  this  pious  duty  to  the 
glory  of  thy  divine  Son, 

Queen  of  Patriabchs,  pray  fob  us. 

Regina  Patriarcharum,  ora  pro  nobis. 


* Prov.  Tiii.  81. 

■ St.  John  i.  26,  2T. 


» St.  Ephraim,  de  Laudib. 
B.  V. 


S.  Chrys.,  Eomil.  24,  in 
I.  Cor. 
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of  the  diTine  lights  wherewith  she  herself  was  favoured  by  the 
Lord! 

It  was  only  on  certfun  phases  of  the  Redeemer’s  life  that  each  of 
the  prophets  was  enlightened : but  thou,  Queen  of  Prophets,  thou 
didst  embrace  the  whole  course  of  their  predictions,  thou  didst  pen- 
etrate their  whole  meaning,  according  to  the  thought  of  St.  Liguori 
thou  hast  seen  and  heard  what  they  desired  to  see  and  hear  I**  The 
prophets,  animated  by  the  sacred  fire  of  inspiration,  reached  an  ele- 
vation of  thought  and  tone  which  charms  and  astonishes  us  in  their 
writings ; and  thou,  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,'  transported  with 
joy  in  God  thy  Saviour, j thou  hast  composed,  in  his  honour,  a hymn 
of  gratitude,  in  which  we  find  a fullness  of  feeling,  a sublimity  of  ex- 
pression, a divine  enthusiasm,  far  exceeding  these  ancient  oracles  of 
the  Most  High  1 Thou  didst  predict,  thou,  the  poor  and  humble 
daughter  of  the  tribe  of  Juda,  that  “ all  generations  should  call  thee 
blessed  an  astonishing  prophecy  which  all  ages  and  all  nations 
have  constantly  fulfilled  for  eighteen  centuries ! Thou  didst  like- 
wise foretell  the  future  destiny  of  the  Church,  the  true  people  of 
God,  the  true  Israel  which  the  Lord  “ hath  received,  being  mindful 
of  his  mercy ; as  he  spoke  to  our  fathers,  to  Abraham  and  to  his 
seed,”  which  is  to  last  “ for  ever  and  the  perpetual  combats,  the 
perpetual  triumphs  of  the  Church  have  ever  since  testified  the 
divinity  of  the  inspiration  which  dictated  the  words  ! 

“ How  happy  are  we,”  says  the  great  bishop  of  Meaux,  speaking 
in  this  connection ; “ how  happy  are  we,  in  that  God  has  vouchsafed 
to  bind  himself  to  us  by  promise ! He  might  have  given  us  what 
he  would ; but  why  promise  it  to  us,  if  not,  as  Mary  said,  to  trans- 
mit his  mercy  from  age  to  age that  mercy  so  admirably  mani- 
fested by  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  who  himself  promises  to 
preserve  his  work  “ even  to  the  consummation  of  the  world.”"  Let 
us  rest,  with  unshaken  faith,  on  his  divine  word : “ heaven  and  earth 
shall  pass  away,  but  it  shall  not  pass  away.”®  Let  ns  profit  by  the 


Serm.  on  the  Sorrows  qf  i St.  Luke  i.  4T.  “ Elev,  sur  les  Myst. 

Mary,  St.  Lake  i.  48,  “ St.  Mat.  xxviii.  20. 

^ St.  Lake  x.  24.  ^ Ibid.  54,  65.  ® St.  Mat.  xxiv.  35. 

1 St.  Lake  L 35. 
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faithful  accomplishment  of  Mary’s  prophecy  and  her  Son’s  promise, 
from  the  dawn  of  Christianity  to  the  present  day,  in  order  to  revive 
our  confidence  in  the  other  words  of  the  Holy  Gospel ; and  let  ns 
give  ourselves  wholly  up  to  the  blessed  hopes  of  faith,  wherein  we 
ought  “ to  drown  all  the  false  hopes  with  which  this  world  seeks  te 
amuse  us.”*' 

In  the  ecstasy  of  thy  gratitude  to  the  Lord,  the  future  was  opened 
to  thine  eyes,  O Mary,  and  thou  didst  announce  the  pious  and  sol- 
emn worship  wherewith  “all  generations”  were  to  honour  thee, 
together  with  the  perpetuity  of  the  Church,  which  is  to  live,  and 
struggle,  and  triumph,  “even  to  the  consummation  of  the  world." 
Ah ! it  is  with  sweet  consolation  that  we  behold  the  marvellous  ful- 
filment of  thy  words,  through  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages ; it  is  with 
heartfelt  joy  that  we  recognize  in  thee,  with  St.  Basil,  her  whom 
Isaiah  had  designated  under  the  title  of  “ prophetess,”’  and  to  whom 
“ the  seers  of  Israd'  give  testimony”*  in  their  predictions  regarding 
the  divine  Redeemer.  O thou  whom  David  calls  “the  glorious 
daughter  of  the  king,  clothed  round  about  with  varieties  !”*  vouch- 
safe to  obtain  for  us  that  we  may  always  join  our  feeble  voices  in 
the  universal  concert  which  proclaims  thee  “ blessed ;”  to  rest  always 
on  the  infallible  oracles  of  the  Gospel;  never  to  let  ourselves  be 
shaken  either  by  scandals  or  by  persecutions,  but  to  “ persevere  faith- 
fvRy  to  the  end,”“  in  the  faith  and  works  which  she  alone  inspires. 

Queen  op  Pbophets,  peat  fob  us. 

Regina  Pre^hetarum,  ora  pro  ndbia. 


P Bossaet,  EUv.  tur  let  Mytt.  ' Is.  xxz.  10.  < Ps.  xliv.  1& 

S In.  It.  proph.,  c.  8.  ■ Acts  z.  43.  ■ St.  Matt,  x 22. 
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MEDITATION  XLIX 

QtTBBN  OF  APOBTLEB,  PBAT  FOB  OB. 

What  the  most  learned  philosophers,  the  most  eloquent  orators, 
the  ablest  and  most  powerful  men  never  thought  of  undertaking; 
nay,  what  they  could  never  have  accomplished,  even  if  they  had 
dared  to  attempt  it,  twelve  poor  fishermen  of  Galilee,  without  any 
human  resource,  not  only  undertook,  but  happily  accomplished. 
The  Apostles  divided  the  world  amongst  themselves  for  conquest, 
to  establish  “all  over  the  earth  a new  worship,  a new  sacrifice,  a 
new  law,  promulgated  by  Jesus,  crucified  in  Jerusalem.  All  the 
inducement  they  had  to  offer  was  this:  Come  and  serve  Jesus; 
whosoever  gives  himself  to  Him  shall  be  happy  after  his  death ; 
but  in  the  mean  time  he  must  undergo  all  manner  of  suffering.”* 
And,  to  preach  this  doctrine,  they  brave  torments,  nay,  death 
itself ; and  they  “ draw  all  things  to  themsdves^'^  and  soon  the 
whole  heathen  world  adores  Jesus  and  follows  his  Gospel. 

Divine  zeal,  divine  devotion,  and,  undoubtedly,  divine  success ! 
But  what  part  had  Mary  iu  this  great  work,  to  merit  the  title  of 
Queen  of  Apostles  ? Ah ! that  august  Virgin,  who  had  a right  to 
that  title  from  the  very  pre-eminence  of  her  divine  maternity,  con- 
tributed wonderfully  to  the  formation,  increase,  and  support  of  the 
infant  Church. 

Do  we  not  see  her,  in  the  beginning,  during  that  pious  retreat  by 
which  the  Apostles  prepared  themselves,  according  to  the  Saviour’s 
recommendation,  to  “receive  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,”®  do 
we  not  see  her  “ persevering  in  prayer  with  them  “ And  who 
could  suppose,”  says  St.  Antoninus,  “ that  she  did  not  receive  with 


* Bossuet,  Panegyric  on  St,  Andrew, 

® St.  Luke  xxiv.  49  ; Acts  i.  8. 

^ St.  John  xii.  32. 

d Acts  i.  14. 
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them,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the  marvellous  gifts  wherewitli  they 
were  all  endowed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  order  that  nothing  might 
be  wanting  to  complete  her  greatness  ?”*  “ Yes,  truly,”  observes  St 
Thomas,  “the  Blessed  Virgin  was  plenteously  endowed  with  the 
gift  of  wisdom,  the  gift  of  miracles,  and  the  gift  of  prophecy.*^ 
Doubtless,  she  was  not  to  exercise  the  ministry  of  the  Apostles ; 
but  all  these  graces  were  bestowed  on  her  as  appendages  due  to  her 
dignity  as  Mother  of  God ; could  such  a mother,  in  so  far  as  com- 
ported with  her  sex,  be  left  inferior  to  those  who  called  themselves 
“ the  servants  of  Jesus,”*  and  of  whom  St.  Anselm  and  St.  Bonaven- 
ture  did  not  hesitate  to  say  “ that  they  were  the  disciples  of  her 
who  brought  him  forth.”'* 

And,  in  fact,  it  was  Mary  who  must  have  revealed  to  the 
Apostles  all  those  circumstances  of  the  mysteries  which  could  not 
have  come  under  their  cognizance,  and  which  they  were  yet  to 
make  known  to  the  world;  it  was  she  who  had  to  furnish  them 
with  the  precious  and  consoling  details  of  the  hidden  life  of  Jesus ; 
for,  according  to  the  words  of  the  Gospel,  “she  kept  all  these 
things^  pondering  them  in  her  heart,”*  “in  order,”  says  Venerable 
Bede,  “ that  when  the  time  came,  she  might  communicate  them  to 
the  Apostles  and  Evangelists.”j  And  how  can  we  doubt  that  she 
was  their  teacher  and  preceptress  when  St.  Ambrose  said  that 
“ it  was  from  her  St.  John,  that  sublime  eagle,  derived  his  high  and 
admirable  notions  of  the  divinity  of  the  Word  ?”•* 

But  she  is  still  more  entitled  to  be  called  Queen  of  ApoaHea  from 
her  benign  influence  on  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  Her  example 
was  an  effective  lesson : was  she  not,  in  a word,  the  most  faithful 
image  of  the  divine  Jesus,  “ the  most  striking  reflex  of  his  life  ?”• 
says  St.  Laurence  Justinian.  Her  discourse  had  a marvellous 


* IV.  Part,  tit.  XT.,  c.  19. 
f III.  Part,  L q.  27.  art.  6. 

t St.  James  i.  1 ; II.  Peter  i.  1 ; Jade  i 

•*  S.  Anselm,  de  Concep.  Virg.,  c.  27  ; S.  Bonaven.,  m min.  in  Prec. 

* St.  Luke  ii.  19. 

i Homil.  in  Luc.,  cap.  2.  I 

Lib.  de  inelitut.  Virg.,  c.  7 ; Pratf.  in  Joan.  ' 

* 2)«  triumph  agon.  Chriet. 
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efficacy:  it  is  written  that  “from  the  fujlness  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  speaketh,”“  and  the  “heart  of  Mary  was,”  says  St.  Ber- 
nardino, “a  furnace  of  divine  love.”"  Her  prayers  were  at  once 
the  purest,  the  most  humble,  the  most  fervent;  and  Tvho  can  tell 
with  what  zeal  and  fervour  that  divine  Mother  begged  of  Heaven 
the  development  of  her  Son’s  great  work  ? 

In  imitation  of  Mary,  let  us  ever  concur,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  Church,  and  assisting  the  pious 
missionaries  who  still  carry  on  the  work  of  the  first  apostles. 
Let  us  be  apostles  ourselves,  by  our  example,  our  discourse,  our 
co-operation  in  good  works,  so  that  “ the  name  of  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  may  be  glorified  in  us''" 

O Mary,  whom  Jesus  left  on  earth  after  his  glorious  ascension, 
to  exercise  a zeal  more  than  apostolic,  “to  be  the  strength  and 
support  of  his  Church  ;”p  thou  who  didst  not  only  participate  in  all 
the  gifts  which  the  Apostles  received  from  Heaven,  but  wast  also 
their  light  and  their  model,  oh!  how  justly  art  thou  called  the 
Queen  of  those  twelve  heroes  whose  names  are  written  in  the  foun- 
dations of  “ the  holy  city.”^  May  thy  heart,  so  zealous  for  the  glory 
of  Jesus,  communicate  to  oura  some  sparks  of  that  sacred  fire  which 
pious  souls  always  seek  to  diffuse  around  them  1 Grant,  at  least, 
that,  by  a good  and  holy  life,  “owr  light  may  so  shine  before 
men,  that  they  may  see  (mr  good  works,  and  glorify  our  Father 
who  is  in  heaven.”' 

Queen  op  Apostles,  prat  for  us. 

Begina,  Apostolorum,  ora  pro  nobis. 


■"  St.  Matt.  xti.  34.  P Bos.,  Serm.  «ur  VAssompt. 

" Serm.  ix.,  de  Visit.  S Apoc.  xxi.  10,  14. 

® II,  Thess.  i.  12.  * St.  Matt.  v.  16. 
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MEDITATION  L. 

OUBBN  or  IfABTTBS,  PBAT  FOB  OB. 

Who  will  give  us  to  describe  the  sorrows  of  the  Virgin-Mother  in 
suitable  terms?  O Mary!  how  well  mightest  thou  say  that  thy 
affliction  was  “ great  as  the  sea.”*  Attend  and  see  if  there  be  any 
sorrow  “ like  unto  my  sorrow  I”** 

We  are  moved  by  the  sight  of  blood,  we  cannot  view  with  indif- 
ference that  of  one  of  our  fellow-creatures  shed  by  violence;  we 
suffer  cruelly  if  it  be  that  of  a friend,  still  more  if  it  be  that  of  a 
brother ; more,  ah ! much  more,  if  it  be  that  of  a loving  and  be- 
loved son.  But,  if  it  be  the  most  tender  of  mothers  who  has  to 
witness  that  sad  spectacle,  how  much  deep*  r and  more  acute  is  the 
feeling ! And,  if  the  son  whom  she  sees  immolated  be  an  only  son, 
endowed  with  the  rarest  qualities,  ah ! no  human  toi^e  could 
express  the  extremity  of  that  moral  suffering. 

Thou  wert  that  Mother,  O Mary  I Jesus  was  that  only  Son,  that 
incomparable  Son  at  whose  execution  thou  hadst  to  assist.  O 
thou,  whom  the  Church  so  aptly  styles,  “ the  Mother  of  sorrow,”* 
tell  us — ^for  we  can  neither  feel  nor  describe  it — tell  us  how  sharp 
the  sword  was  which  pierced  thy  heart,^  at  every  stroke  of  the 
hammer  when  Jesus  was  nailed  to  the  Cross ; tell  us  how  great  was 
thine  ftnguish,  what  a long  and  fearful  agony  was  thine,  when,  for 
three  hours,  thou  wert  forced  to  contemplate  that  most  amiable  Son 
so  cruelly  suspended  on  an  infamous  gibbet.  Or  rather  be  silent,  O 
divine  Mary!  keep  up  that  silence,  so  heroic,  so  eloquent,  so 
sublime,  which  thine  immense  grief  imposed  on  itself  on  Calvary; 
that  superhuman  silence  tells  us  more,  infinitely  more,  than  all  the 
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cries,  all  the  groans,  all  the  sobs  of  a desolate  mother ! . . . Oh ! how 
willingly  wouldst  thou  have  given  thy  life  for  his ; what  a consola- 
tion it  would  have  been  for  thee  at  least  to  mingle  thy  blood  with 
his.  But  no,  it  was  necessary  that  thou  shouldst  be  “ more  than 
martyr,”  according  to  St.  Bernard,®  and  St.  Bonaventure,*"  by  suffer- 
ing all  that  must  naturally  have  killed  thee,  with  the  certainty  that 
death  would  not  come  to  terminate  thy  inexpressible  torments. 
Thus  it  was  that  thou  wert  to  win  the  glorious  title  of  Queen  of 
Martyrs  by  the  unheard  of  excess  of  thy  sufferings,  compared  with 
which  St.  Anselm  “estimates  lightly  all  the  sufferings  of  all  the 
heroes  of  Christianity who,  nevertheless,  “ endured  scourging, 
chains,  and  impiisonment,  were  stoned,  sawed  asunder,  tortured  in 
every  possible  way,  they  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy.”** 

But  Calvary  was  not  the  only  scene  of  the  Virgin’s  martyrdom. 
When  the  sacred  body  of  our  Lord  had  been  taken  down  from  the 
Cross,  tradition  says  that  it  was  laid  in  her  arms  before  being  con- 
signed to  the  tomb.  Who,  then,  can  conceive  what  was  passing 
in  the  heart  of  such  a mother  at  such  a moment  ? To  hold  in  her 
arras  the  inanimate  body  of  her  beloved  Son,  that  body  so  cruelly 
torn  and  mangled ; to  regard  with  her  loving  eyes  the  deep  wounds 
through  which  had  flowed  the  precious  blood  that  was  to  regenerate 
the  world ; to  retrace  in  her  mind  all  the  frightful  scenes  of  the 
passion — oh,  what  torture ! St.  Augustine  says  that  “ all  the  sor- 
rows of  Jesus  had  been  the  sorrows  of  Mary,  that  the  Son’s  cross 
and  nails  had  been  also  the  Mother’s.”*  Hence,  all  that  she  had 
before  felt,  all  that  had  crushed  and  torn  her  tender  heart,  was 
renewed,  but  with  still  increased  bitterness,  with  extreme  desola- 
tion, with  unequalled  and  inexpressible  sufferings. 

What  a lesson  for  us  all,  children  of  the  Gospel!  Jesus  and 
Mary  entered  upon  eternal  glory  by  the  way  of  suffering  and  pain. 
Jesus,  the  Holy  One,  by  excellence ! Mary,  the  holiest  of  creatures ! 
And  we,  sinners  by  nature,  sinners  by  inclination,  would  we  pretend 
to  gain  it  by  any  other  way  ? The  Cross  is  the  earthly  portion  left  us 
by  the  Man-God — ^the  Cross,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  sure  pledge  of 


j • Semi.  12,  de  Prceroga-  f In  spec.,  lect.  4.  •*  Heb.  xi.  36,  37,  38. 

' tivis  B.  M.  V.  g De  excel.  Virg.,  c.  5,  * Serm.  de  Pass.  Dom. 

\ 
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the  “inheritance  incorruptible  and  undefiled,’^  which  he  promises 
to  our  patience,  to  our  resignation,  to  our  tried  fidelity,  for  it  is 
written,  “ If  we  suffer  we  shall  also  reign  with  him.”^ 

O tender  Mother,  who  didst  endure,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross, 
sufferings  much  more  excruciating  than  the  martyrdom  of  the  body; 
O Thou,  whose  prayer  and  example  must  have  greatly  encouraged 
aU  those  “ who  overcame  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  by  the 
word  of  their  testimony,”*  in  whose  name  the  glorious  St.  Stephen 
offers  thee  his  palm  and  his  crown,  deign  to  compassionate  our 
troubles  and  sustain  our  weakness.  Turn  away  the  chalice  from  us 
if  it  become  too  bitter  for  our  feeble  virtue,  or,  otherwise,  obtain 
for  us  strength  to  say  boldly  with  the  Saviour,  “Thy  will  be 
done !”“  Make  us  well  understand  that  saying  of  the  divine 
Master,  that  “ whosoever  doth  not  carry  his  Cross  and  go  after 
cannot  be  his  disciple and  that  we  may  have  the  happiness 
“ in  our  patience  always  to  possess  our  souls.”® 

Queen  of  Martyrs,  prat  for  us. 

Itegina  Martyrum,  ora  pro  nobis. 


j I.  Pet.  i.  4.  • Apoc.  xii.  11.  "St.  Ijake  liv.  21. 

k II.  'nm.  ii.  12.  “ St  Matt  xxvL  42.  ® St  Luke  xxi.  19. 
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MEDITATION  LI. 

QUEEN  OP  C0NFE880K8,  PEAT  POE  U8. 

Glory  to  you,  noble  confessors  of  the  faith,  who  counted  it  as 
precious  “gain”  to  brave  the  wrath  of  the  enemies  of  Christ,  and 
boldly  proclaim  yourselves  his  disciples  at  the  peril  of  your  lives ! 
Glory  to  you^  who,  when  Providence  did  not  call  you  to  such  trials, 
still  professed  your  subjection  to  that  divine  Master  by  the  practice 
of  every  evangelical  virtue,  by  the  eminent  sanctity  of  your  life! 
But  still  greater  glory  to  Mary,  by  so  many,  titles  your  august 
Queen ! 

You  proved  yourselves  ever  and  always  the  devoted  servants  of 
the  divine  Saviour ; but  was  not  Mary  still  more,  more  courageously 
devoted  to  her  divine  Son?  Your  heart  was  penetrated  with  an 
ardent  and  generous  love  for  him  ; but  was  not  Mary’s  heart  a fur- 
nace of  incomparable  love  ? You  braved,  for  him,  outrages,  dangers, 
obstacles  of  every  kind ; but  did  not  Mary  participate  in  all  the  suf- 
ferings and  privations  of  his  mortal  life,  and  in  all  the  persecutions 
which  he  had  to  undergo  ? How  many  times  was  he  calumniated, 
reviled  by  his  enemies ! How  many  times  did  the  contumely  heaped 
on  the  Son  revert  to  the  Mother!  Consider  the  scoffing  tone  in 
which  those  who  refused  to  believe  in  Jesus  said,  “ Is  not  his  mother 
called  Mary?”*  how,  even  in  the  extremity  of  his  torment,  his 
enemies  loaded  him  with  derision,  contempt,  and  bitter  reproach ; 
and  Mary,  standing  beneath  the  infamous  gibbet,  must  she  not  have 
had  her  share  of  their  hatred  and  vituperation  ? 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  ribaldry,  all  the  blasphemous  sarcasms 
uttered  by  the  persecutors  of  Jesus,  O Mary ! “ O woman,  hy  excel- 
lence,  the  pride  and  glory  of  thy  sex,  how  great  is  thy  faith,”**  how 
admirable  are  thy  love  and  thy  devotion!  All  the  Apostles  of 


* St.  Matt.  xiii.  55.  St.  Matt,  zv,  28, 
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Jesus  deserted  him,  with  the  single  exception  of  St.  John ; even 
Peter,  their  chief,  who  had  so  boldly  protested  that  he  would  be 
faithful  even  unto  death,  denied  him  three  times  publicly  and  on 
oath ; and  thou,  in  presence  of  the  furious  Jews,  in  presence  of  the 
executioners  reeking  with  the  blood  of  Jesus,  thou  displayest  the 
heroism  of  thy  great  soul,  thou  dost  regard  the  bleeding  Victim 
with  adoration,  love,  and  tender  devotion,  when  Heaven  itself  seems 
to  abandon  him  I Who,  then,  can  ever  be  compared  with  thee,  O 
Mary ! O thou  whose  faith  in  the  divine  Redeemer  was  so  magnani- 
mous ! 

And  who,  moreover,  ever  equalled  this  divine  Virgin  in  the  sub- 
lime practice  of  all  the  virtues  which  distinguish  a holy  soul  and 
make  its  life  an  eloquent  Gospel  lesson,  or  in  the  possession  of  the 
precious  gifts  which  secure  an  eminent  rank  in  heaven  ? Purity, 
modesty,  humility,  meekness,  detachment,  poverty,  obedience,  piety, 
fervent  love  of  God,  inexhaustible  charity  for  her  neighbour,  burn- 
ing zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  perfect  submission  to  his  adorable 
will,  absolute  abandonment  to  his  providence,  patience  in  every 
trial ; in  a word,  all  the  virtues  shine  in  Mary,  in  the  very  highest 
degree.  Hence  it  is  that  St.  Peter  Chrysologus  calls  her  “ the  liv- 
ing assemblage  of  all  the  treasures  of  sanctity St.  John  Damas- 
cene, “ the  sanctuary  of  all  the  virtues.”"* 

Let  us  learn  of  this  admirable  Queen  of  all  confessois  to  despise 
human  respect,  and  to  live  as  worthy  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Amid  all  the  sarcasms  of  the  world  let  us  proudly  raise  our  heads, 
marked  with  the  noble  sign  of  the  Cross  in  baptism  and  in  confirma- 
tion ; let  us  brave,  with  a holy  courage,  the  threats  and  scofis  of 
“ the  children  of  this  world,”*  remembering  that  infallible  saying  of 
Him  who  will  judge  them  as  well  as  us : “ Whoever  shall  confess 
me  before  men,  I will  also  confess  him  before  my  Father  who  is  in 
heaven ; but  whosoever  shall  deny  me  before  men,  I will  also  deny 
him  before  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven.”*”  Let  us  not  forget  that 
earnest  admonition  of  the  divine  Master : “ Let  your  light  so  shine 


* Serm.  146.  * St.  Lake  xvi.  8. 

Lib.  iv.  de  Fide  Orthod,  f St.  Matt.  z.  32,  33. 
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before  men,  that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your 
Father  who  is  in  heaven  !”* 

August  Virgin,  before  whose  throne  the  confessors  of  the  faith  of 
Christ  prostrate  themselves,  and  render  homage,  some  for  the 
“crowns”'*  which  they  have  worn,  under  thine  auspices,  to  his 
greater  glory ; others  for  the  heavenly  “ doctrine”  which  shone  in 
their  lives  and  in  their  writings,  and  which  they  had,  as  it  were, 
“received”*  through  thy  benign  protection.  O thou,  who  didst 
always  and  in  all  things  confess  the  name  of  “the  Holy  One,”j 
obtain  for  us  grace  to  “ fight  the  good  fight  of  faith,”'*  amid  the  im- 
pious and  corrupt  world  in  which  we  are  placed.  Thou  who  wast 
always  the  perfect  created  model  of  every  evangelical  virtue,  obtain 
for  us  grace  to  make  our  faith  honourable  by  our  works,  “ lest  the 
name  and  doctrine  of  the  Lord  be  blasphemed;”'  and  that  “by 
doing  well,  we  may  silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men”*"  and 
induce  them  by  our  example  to  “ glorify  God,”**  whom  we  beseech 
thee  to  propitiate  by  thy  powerful  intercession 

Queen  of  Confessors,  prat  for  us. 

Regina  Confessorum,  ora  pro  nobis. 

s St.  Matt.  T.  16.  J Eccl.  xlvii.  9.  “I.  Pet.  ii.  16, 

Apoc.  iv.  10.  k I,  Tim.  vi.  12.  “ Rid.  12. 

‘ Pent,  xxxiii.  3.  * I.  Tim.  vi.  1. 
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QUEEK  OF  TIEaiNB,  PEAT  FOB  UB. 

Yes,  thou  art  the  Quern  of  Virgins^  O admirable  Mary,  who,  first 
amongst  the  daughters  of  Eve,  and  contrary  to  the  prejudices  of 
thy  nation,  “ promised  to  the  Lord  a perpetual  chastity !”“  It  was 
thou  -who,  according  to  St.  Ambrose,  “ raised  the  standard  of 
virginity,”'’  thou  who  didst  carry  the  angelic  virtue  to  such  per- 
fection, that  St.  John  Damascene  calls  thee  “ the  treasure  of  virginal 
purity.”® 

And  certainly  it  required  all  that  in  her  who  was  destined  for  an 
incomprehensible  greatness.  “ Incormption  bringeth  near  to  God,” 
says  the  Holy  Ghost  himself  in  the  book  of  Wisdom.^  It  must, 
then,  have  been  sufficiently  perfect  in  Mary  to  render  her  as  worthy 
as  possible  of  “ the  closest  union  with  a person  of  infinite  majesty ;”® 
“a  union  so  admirable,”  says  Albertus  Magnus,  “that  Mary  could 
not  have  been  more  closely  united  to  the  Deity,  unless  she  were 
identified  with  him  I”^ 

But  it  is  not  solely  on  account  of  this  marvellous  privilege  that  all 
virgins  salute  Mary,  in  heaven,  as  their  queen  : Was  she  not  for 
them,  on  earth,  a safeguard,  as  well  as  an  encouragement  and  a 
model  ? Ah  1 they  felt  the  value  of  purity,  seeing  that  for  a virgin 
was  reserved  the  ineffable  prerogative  of  the  divine  maternity; 
they  understood  the  prodigious  honour  done  their  sex,  in  Mary’s 
person,  and  the  immense  blessing  of  restoration  which  the  Christian 
woman  has  received  through  her ; their  hearts  yearned  to  testify 


* S.  Aagastine,  Serm.  20  dt  tempore;  Tract.  10  in  Joan ; S.  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
Orat.  de  Jfativ.  Bom.;  Ven.  Bede,  in  cap.  i.  Luc;  S.  Anselm,  de  excel.  Virg.,  c.  4 ; 
S.  Bern.,  Serm.  2,  super  Missus,  Ac. 

lAb.  de  Inst,  Virg.  ^ Wisd.  vi.  20.  f Super  Missus,  c.  180. 

c Horn,  vi.,  contra  Nestor.  * S.  Thomas,  i.  p.,  q.  25. 
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their  gratitude  to  the  Lord,  by  devoting  themselves  “to  please 
Him^f  and  to  love  him  alone  in  the  world,  either  contemplating 
and  praising  him  in  solitude,  or  serving  him  in  the  person  of  the 
poor  and  unhappy.  And  who  could  enumerate  the  myriads  of 
admirable  acts  of  virtue  which  have  illustrated  these  countless 
generations  of  virgins,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Church ! How 
many  times  has  the  astonished  world  beheld  young  and  timid 
daughters  of  Mary  fearlessly  braving  every  danger,  every  obstacle, 
every  plague,  every  threat,  every  torment  1 Every  day  do  we  still 
behold  religious  communities  saying,  often  at  the  peril  of  their  life, 
to  all  human  ills,  “Be  my  father  and  my  brethren;”  to  all  the 
infirmities,  to  all  the  necessities  of  mind  and  body,  “Be  my 
mother  and  my  sisters !”  Sublime  spiritual  progeny  of  the  divine 
Virgin,  ah ! it  is  she  who  protects,  who  sustains  you  as  “ chaste 
virgins,”  reserved  for  “ Christ, ”*•  and  against  the  weakness  of  your 
sex,  the  seductions  of  the  world,  the  assaults  of  hell,  and,  when 
necessary,  against  persecutors  and  all  the  instruments  of  their 
cruelty ! The  Church  puts  in  her  mouth  those  words  of  Wisdom : 
“ I love  them  that  love  me.”‘  But  the  greatest  proof  of  love  that 
can  be  given  her,  is  it  not  the  imitation  of  the  virtue  by  which 
she  was  most  distinguished,  and  which  is,  to  our  fallen  nature,  the 
most  difficult ; is  it  not  the  vow  which  you  made,  like  her,  to  live 
“ as  angels”j  in  a mortal  body  ? 

It  is  from  this  same  vow  that  the  spirit  of  devotion  and  of 
sacrifice  derives  its  origin  and  its  strength ; for,  by  disengaging  the 
heart  from  family  ties,  it  leaves  it  free  to  consecrate  all  its  energies 
to  the  service  of  God  and  good  works.  She  who  has  no  other 
spouse  than  Jesus  “ thinketh  on  the  things  of  the  Lord,  that  she 
may  be  holy  both  in  body  and  in  spirit.”^  Let  us  admire  that 
truly  celestial  spirit  which  produces,  in  the  true  Church,  such 
marvellous  fruits  as  to  excite  the  envy  of  the  numerous  sects, 
sterile  because  they  are  separated  from  her.  Let  us  beg  of  the 


9 1.  Cor.  vii.  32.  i St.  Mark  xii.  25. 

^ II.  Cor.  xi.  2.  ^ I.  Cor.  yii.  34. 

* Brev.  Rom.  m festis  B.  M,  V, ; Prov.  viii.  17. 
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divine  Jesus  that  we  may  each  have  a share,  according  to  ,our 
special  vocation,  in  that  zeal  for  voluntary  immolation  to  his  glory, 
and  to  practise,  also,  according  to  our  state,  that  sublime  virtue 
which,  according  to  St.  Ambrose,  “ makes  the  heroes  of  martyrdom, 
and  makes  ns  brethren  of  the  angels which  even  raises  our  merit 
above  that  of  the  celestial  spirits ; “ for,”  says  St.  Jerome,  “ to  gain 
angelic  glory  in  a mortal  body,  is  much  more  than  to  possess  it  by 
nature.”” 

O divine  Qiieen  of  Virgins,  who  come,  triumphant,  to  lay  before 
thee  the  lily  of  their  purity,  the  palm  of  their  victory,  august 
Mother  of  that  divine  Lamb  who  is  “the  guide  of  virginity,”" 
how  joyfully  do  we  glorify  thee  for  having,  by  thine  example  and 
assistance,  called  forth  and  fostered  so  many  wondrous  virtues  on 
this  earth.  Ah ! vouchsafe  to  multiply,  more  and  more,  the 
number  of  thy  beloved  daughters,  who  adorn  the  Church  like 
blooming  flowers,  and  embalm  it  with  a perfume  whose  sweetness 
is  not  of  this  world.  Deign  to  inspire  us  with  love  and  resj)ect  for 
a virtue  which  does  so  much  honour  to  humanity,  which  “ took  its 
rise  in  heaven,”®  where  it  enjoys,  as  its  reward,  the  privilege  of 
forming  the  train  of  the  Lamb.?  O thou  under  whose  auspices  so 
many  thousands  of  virgins  have  gained  everlasting  glory,  grant 
that,  attracted  by  the  celestial  “ odour  of  thy  virtues^  we  may  be 
brought  to  the  King  of  Tcmgs^^  following  in  the  pure  way  which 
thou  hast  marked  out  for  us ! 

Queen  of  Yirgins,  pray  fob  us. 

Regina  Virginum,  ora  pro  nobis. 


• Lib.  1 de  Virg.  circa  " Jerem.  Hi.  4.  s Cant.  i.  3. 

initium.  » S.  Ambrose,  Ibid.  r Ps.  xliy.  15. 

“ Serm.  de  Assumpt.  P Apoc.  xir.  4. 
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MEDITATION  LIII. 

QUEEN  OP  ALL  SAINTS,  PRAY  FOB  US. 

The  Saints  have  illustrated  the  Church  by  fair  and  admirable 
virtues ; they  have  astonished  the  world  by  the  heroism  of  their 
zeal,  their  courage,  their  devotion,  the  prodigies  of  their  humility, 
their  patience,  their  charity ; they  entered  this  everlasting  dwelling 
with  an  abundant  harvest  of  merits,  which  the  Lord  “weighed,” 
even  to  the  least,  “ in  a just  balance,”*  and  endowed  with”  a great 
reward.’”* 

O Mary ! thou  art  their  queen : if  the  Saints  have  been,  amongst 
the  faithful,  as  so  many  rare  flowers  adorning  the  garden  of  the 
militant  Spouse  of  Christ,  thou  didst  shine,  in  that  mystical  gar- 
den, as  the  queen  of  all  flowers ; thou  didst  show  forth,  by  thine 
incomparable  example,  “that  immense  treasure  of  grace  where- 
with thou  wert  endowed,  a treasure  incomprehensible  to  man  or 
angel !”' 

The  Saints  manifested  in  themselves,  more  or  less  sensibly,  some 
traits  of  the  life  of  their  divine  Master;  in  each  of  them  there 
shone  some  particular  virtue,  and  “in  the  Father’s  house,”  where 
“there  are  many  mansions,”*'  each  receives  that  share  of  special 
glory  which  he  gained  during  his  time  of  probation. 

O Mary ! thou  art  their  queen : what  each  had  of  particular 
merit  thou  hadst  whole  and  entire;  every  characteristic  of  Jesus, 
thine  adorable  Son,  was  retraced  in  thee  as  clearly  as  it  could  be  in 
a creature : all  his  virtues  were  practised  by  thee,  and  in  a degree 
so  high,  so  perfect,  that  St.  Anselm  said  of  thee,  that  “ after  the 
sanctity  of  the  Holy  of  holies,  there  is  not,  or  cannot  be,  any  like 


* Job  xxxi.  6.  « S.  Bernardine,  Serm.  5,  de  Naliv.  B.  V.,  c.  12. 

•>  Heb.  X.  35.  **  St.  John  xir.  2. 
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to  thine  !”*  And  now,  in  the  celestial  regions,  thou  art  invested 
with  a glory  commensurate  to  thy  sublime  merit;  thy  crown  is 
composed  of  the  united  splendour  of  the  crowns  of  all  the  Saints ; 
yet  that  is  not  enough : thy  glory  surpasses  theirs,  even  as  all  their 
virtues  are  inferior  to  thine,  and  that  it  is  through  the  merits  of 
Him  whom  thou  didst  bring  into  the  world,  that  they  obtained 
grace  to  practise  those  same  virtues. 

The  Saints  have  wonderful  influence  with  God  on  our  behalf: 
“ The  Lord,”  says  St.  Leo,  “ is  truly  admirable  in  giving  them  to 
us,  not  only  for  models,  but  also  for  most  powerful  protectors.”*' 
Innumerable  facts  proclaim  to  the  world  that  “ they  reign  for  ever 
and  ever®  in  the  city  of  God,”**  and  that,  from  the  height  of  their 
sublime  thrones,  they  also  reign  over  the  earth  by  a mysterious 
influence. 

O Mary ! of  all  these  powerful  intercessors,  of  aU  these  immortal 
kings,  thou  art  still  the  Queen.  Thou  prayest  not  as  they  do,  but 
“ commandest  in  some  way : for  how  could  it  be,  O Blessed  Virgin ! 
that  He  who  was  born  of  thee,  although  omnipotent,  could  resist 
that  maternal  authority  which  He  himself  gave  thee.”*  Yes,  “ thy 
requests  are  almost  orders,”  says  St.  Antoninus,^  “ and  what  thou 
wiliest,”  says  St.  Anselm,  “ is  sure  to  be  done  I”** 

Ah ! may  that  admirable  Virgin,  to  whom  dU,  Saints  do  homage 
for  their  crowns,  be  one  day  our  Queen ! And  for  that  end,  what 
have  we  to  do  ? To  be  holy  while  on  earth.  Now,  to  be  holy  is  to 
live  “the  life  of  God,”'  according  to  the  magniflcent  idea  of  the 
great  Apostle  of  nations ; it  is  to  possess  his  grace,  and  to  labour 
constantly  to  preserve  and  increase  it  in  one’s  self ; it  is  to  love  the 
Creator  sincerely,  “ with  our  whole  heart,  and  with  our  whole  soul, 
and  with  aU  our  strength for  he  who  loves  him  so  is  united  to 
him  in  an  ineffable  manner ; and  “ he  that  shall  persevere  to  the 
end,  he  shall  be  saved,”**  he  shall  become  eternally,  in  heaven,  a 
“partaker  of  the  divine  nature,”**  of  the  glory  and  beatitude  of 


® De  excel.  Virg, 

^ In  Natali  S.  Laurent. 
fS  Apoc.  xxii.  6. 

Ibid,  iii.  12. 


^ S.  P.  Damian,  Serm.  de 
Nativ.  B.  V. 

J T.  II.,  in  3 part, 
k Be  excel,  Virg.,  c.  12. 


^ Ephes.  iv.  18. 

® St.  Luke  X.  27, 

“ St.  Matt.  xxiv.  13. 
® II.  Peter  i.  4. 
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God.  “ Oh  I let  us  raise,”  says  St.  Augustine,  “ let  us  raise  our  hopes 
and  direct  all  our  desires  to  that  eternal  possession  of  God,  who  is 
the  sovereign  good  and  the  source  of  all  true  good3.”P  Let  us 
beware  of  incurring  the  anathema  reserved  for  those  who  “set  at 
naught  the  true  desirable  land,”’  so  worthy  of  aU  our  most  fervent 
aspirations. 

O Maryl  who  admirably  united  in  thine  own  person  all  the 
merits  of  aU  the  Saints ; O thou  who  didst  surpass  them  all,  in  this 
world,  by  thy  virtues  as  well  as  privileges,  and  who,  in  heaven,  art 
so  superior  to  them  in  power  and  glory, — with  them,  with  all  the 
happy  inhabitants  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  we  bow  before  thee, 
august  Mother  of  our  Redeemer,  who  “ standest  on  his  right  hand, 
in  gUded  clothing  I”'  Thou  rulest  all  the  elect,  O living  “ habitation 
of  God  placed,  as  it  were,  “ on  the  top  of  mountains,  and  high 
above  the  hills  !”*  If  we  considered  only  thy  marvellous  greatness 
we  would  not  dare  to  raise  our  eyes  to  thee,  heavenly  Queen ; but 
we  know  all  thy  charity,  all  thy  goodness,  all  thy  mercy,  and  our 
confidence  in  thee  is  unbounded;  by  thine  assistance  we  hope  to 
lead  a holy  life,  and  to  gain  a share  of  that  kingdom  of  God  where 
we  shall  ever  rejoice  for  having  said  to  thee,  here  below,  with  a 
piety  worthy  of  thy  sweet  majesty : 

Queen  of  all  Saints,  pray  fob  us. 

Eegina  Sanctorum  omnium^  ora  pro  nobis. 


P In  Psalm.  102.  ' Ps.  xHt.  10.  ‘ Mich.  iv.  1. 

^ Ps.  CT.  24.  ■ Ephes.  ii.  22. 
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MEDITATION  LIV. 

QUEEN  CONCEITED  -WITHOUT  SIN,  P.BAT  FOB  US. 

If  vre  have  now  the  sweet  consolation  of  being  able  to  salute  Mary 
as  Quern  conceived  withmii  Sin,  we  owe  it  to  the  piety  of  onr 
bishops,  who  recently  petitioned  the  Holy  See  to  that  effect.  The 
Scripture  calls  God,  in  an  absolute  manner,  “ the  King,”*  to  express 
the  excellence  of  his  supreme  Majesty;  is  it  not  fitting,  then,  to 
honour  the  sovereignty  of  her  who  is  “ above  all,  except  God,”'*  by 
calling  her  the  Quern  ? And  after  the  invocation  which  implores 
her  as  Queen  of  All  Saints,  what  other  could  be  more  appropriate, 
than  that  which  honours  at  the  same  time  her  regal  grandeur  and 
the  privilege  of  her  exemption  from  original  sin  ? — ^a  privilege  which 
would,  of  itself,  distinguish  her  from  all  the  elect,  even  though  she 
were  not,  by  so  many  other  titles,  superior  to  them ; a privilege 
constantly  proclaimed  by  the  traditions  of  the  Church,  the  faithful 
echo  of  the  Apostolic  teaching. 

In  his  discourse  to  the  proconsul  I^us,  St.  Andrew  himself  gives 
Mary  the  title  of  “ Immaculate he  compares  her  to  “ that  earth 
whereof  the  first  man  was  formed,  which  had  not  received  the  male- 
diction of  the  Lord,  the  consequence  and  punishment  of  the  primi- 
tive fall.”®  Origen,  who  lived  very  near  the  time  of  the  Apostles, 
speaks  of  her  as  “ formed  in  grace,  free  from  the  pestilential  breath 
of  Satan  ;”•*  St.  Amphilocus,  as  “ without  spot  or  stain  St.  Epi- 
phanius,  as  “ fairer  by  nature  than  aU  the  angelic  host, — ^the  im- 
maculate sheep  who  brought  forth  the  divine  Lamb  St.  Ephraim, 
as  “ Virgin  without  spot,  or  stain,  or  corruption,  an  absolute  stranger 


* Ps.  xHt.  : cxliv.  ••  Horn.  vi.  in  Luc, 

S.  Bernard,  Serm,  6,  c.  6.  • IV,  Disc,  in  S.  Leip. 

® Acts  of  the  Martyr  St.  Andrew.  f Le  laudib.  Virg. 
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to  all  sin,  to  all  imperfection St.  Cyril,  as  “ preserved  from  the 
original  stain.”**  Is  it  necessary  to  quote  other  organs  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  primitive  belief?  Who  does  not  know  that  St. 
Jerome,'  St.  Augustine,!  St.  Fulgentius,**  St.  Ildefonsus,*  St.  John 
Damascene,”  St.  Peter  Damian,**  St.  Anselm,®  St.  Bonaventure,P  and 
even  St,  Thomas,**  likewise  bear  witness  to  this  uninterrupted  tra- 
dition of  the  Church  ; that  the  testimony  of  the  holy  doctore  is  sup- 
ported by  the  monuments  of  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches, 
the  words  of  the  sacred  liturgy,  the  customs  of  dioceses,  and  those 
of  religious  orders ; finally,  that  on  the  invitation  of  the  illustrious 
Pius  IX,*"  the  several  bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church  have  recently 
attested,  in  an  authentic  manner,  the  attachment  of  the  faithful  to 
this  belief?  So  that  this  truth  is  recommended  by  its  antiquity,  uni- 
versality, perpetuity,  which  are  the  principal  foundations  for  the 
dogmas  of  Christianity. 

Moreover,  who  does  not  undemtand,  that,  if  the  pemonal  union  of 
the  divine  nature  and  the  human  nature  in  Jesus  Christ  rendered 
absolutely  necessary  the  conception  of  the  Man-God  in  the  state  of 
grace,  the  divine  maternity,  “ the  nearest  possible  approach  to  that 
union,”’  would  have  been  totally  incompatible  with  the  conception 
of  Mary  in  a state  of  sin  ? What ! she  whom  God  had  announced 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  as  one  who  was  to  escape  the  bite 
of  the  infernal  serpent,  as  one  destined  even  “ to  crush  his  head,”* 
could  she  ever  have  been  struck  by  his  darf,  or  be  for  one  moment 
“ under  his  power  ?”"  Could  she  who  was  to  be  the  repairer  of  Eve’s 
transsi’ession,  be  left  inferior  to  Eve,  who  was  created  in  the  state  of 
grace  ? She,  in  fine,  who  was  to  live  for  nine  months  the  same  cor- 
» poral  life  with  the  Incarnate  Word,  could  she  have  been,  from  the 
first  moment  of  her  existence,  struck  with  the  divine  malediction, 
odious  to  the  Lord,  “ a child  of  wrath  ?”’* 


? Oral,  in  S,  Dei  Gen, 

In  Evang,  Joan,  L,  vi.  c.  15. 
i In  Ps,  17. 

j De  natura  et  gratiOy  c.  36. 

^ Serm.  de  laudlb,  M, 

1 Disput.  de  V,  M, 

Oral,  de  nat,  B,  V,  M, 

“ Or.  12  de  nat,  M, 


® De  concept.  F.,  c.  18. 

P Serm.  ll  de  B,  V, 

<1  In  Lib.  I.  Sent.  disc.  44,  q.  1,  art.  3. 
<■  Encyc.  Let.  2d  Febr.  1849. 

■ Dionys.  Garth.  \,^de  laud  V. 

* Gen.  iii.  15. 

» Ibid,  16. 

▼ Ephes.  ii.  3. 
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Oh ! no,  no ; such  could  never  be  the  case,  Virgin  so  tenderly 
beloved  by  God  and  man  ! Ah ! the  latter  well  understands  and 
feels  it,  thanks  to  the  ideas  of  sin,  of  grace,  and  of  the  infinite 
sanctity  of  God.^ven  us  by  Christianity;  the  latter  loves  to  pro- 
claim, in  the  face  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  it  would  be  neither  just 
nor  possible  that  the  Son  of  God  would  have  to  turn  away  in  dis- 
gust, even  for  one  moment,  from  her  who  was  to  be  his  mother.  But 
man  also  attaches  a measureless  importance  to  the  shunning  of  sin ; 
he  considers  it,  as  Mary  did,  the  greatest  of  all  happiness  to  be  in 
favour  with  God ; man  “ watches  and  prays”*  assiduously,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  treasure  of  divine  grace;  man  tries,  by  his  good 
works,  daily  to  strengthen  its  sacred  bonds,  daily  to  increase  its  in- 
estimable fruits. 

O Mary ! O blessed  Queen ! O Queen  of  queens ! Queen  corv- 
ceived  withoiU  Sin  ! this  is  the  last  flight  of  our  hearts  to  thee ; this 
is  the  last  ray  of  glory  which,  on  earth,  we  add  to  thy  crown ! 
What  a happiness  for  us  to  be  able  to  say  to  thee,  that  “the  _ 
Lord  possessed  thee  in  the  beginning  that-  “ thou  art  undefiled, 
and  fair,  and  without  spot  or  stain  !”y  Ah ! be  always  the  Queen 
of  our  hearts,  O thou  who  hast  the  signal  honour  of  being  exempt 
from  the  original  anathema  pronounced  on  all  men  ; and,  that  this 
dominion  may  be  pleasing  to  thee,  grant  that  we  may  apply  ourselves 
more  and  more  to  serve  God  with  purity,  with  fervour.  Hoping  to 
obtain  that  grace,  we  say  to  thee,  with  all  possible  humility,  con- 
fidence, and  love : 

Queen  conceived  without  Sin,  peat  foe  us. 

Regina  sine  Labe  concepta,  ora  pro  nobis. 


St.  Mark  ziiL  33.  * Prov.  viiL  22.  7 Cant.  v.  2 ; It.  7. 
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MEDITATION  LV. 

LAMB  OF  GOD,  WHO  TAKEBT  AWAT  THE  BINS  OF  THE  WOELD,  BPABE 

US,  O LOBD. 

The  Church  terminates  all  her  invocations  in  honour  of  the  Virgin 
by  a passionate  appeal  to  her  adorable  Son,  under  the  touching 
emblem  of  “the  Lamb  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world.”* 
And  first,  she  makes  us  consider  him  as  the  Judge  whose  mercy  we 
have  to  implore ; the  Lamb  who  sitteth  on  a lightning  throne  he 
who  is  to  judge  us  by  his  Cross,  “ the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man,”'  the 
sign  of  “ ruin  and  of  resurrection”"*  to  all  of  us,  according  as  our 
works  have  been  contrary  or  conformable  to  the  sacred  maxims 
which  proceed  from  it. 

Alas!  we  do  not,  as  often  as  we  should,  consider  Jesus  in  his 
character  of  Judge.  We  love  to  consider  him  under  the  figure  of  a 
good  Shepherd,®  a good  Father,*^  a tender  Mother,®  and  that  is  only 
what  we  are  bound  to  do,  since  he  seems  to  delight  in  representing 
himself  under  these  similitudes  in  the  holy  Gospel,  in  order  to  make 
us  sensible  of  the  ineffable  treasures  of  his  goodness  and  his  love 
for  us.  But  we  forget  that  if  we  do  not  worthily  correspond  to  so 
much  love  and  so  much  goodness,  we  are  but  the  more  criminal  for 
having  “detained  the  truth  of  God  in  owr  Ti&irta we  forget  that, 
the  greater  that  goodness,  the  more  ardent  and  the  more  generous 
that  love,  we  are  the  more  bound  to  be  sensible  of  it ; we  forget,  in 
fine,  that,  if  we  are  so  ungrateful  to  that  “ Lamb  of  God,”*  so  mild, 
so  amiable,  so  tender  to  us,  as  to  violate  his  absolute  right  to  our 
will,  our  affections,  the  use  of  all  our  faculties,  we  expose  ourselves 
to  find  only  in  him,  in  the  other  world,  “ the  terrible  lion  of  the  fold 


* St.  John  i.  29.  ^ St.  Lake  ii.  34.  ® St.  Matt,  xxiii.  37. 

•*  Apoc.  iv.  5 ; v.  6.  « St.  Luke  xv.  •*  Rom.  i.  18. 

® St.  Matt.  xxiv.  30.  f Ibid.  ' St.  John  i.  29. 
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of  Juda,”j  before  whom  the  reprobate  shall  one  day  cry  out  “to  the 
mountains  and  to  the  rocks : Fall  upon  us,  and  hide  us  from  the 
face  of  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  from  the  wrath  of  the 
Lamb.”*' 

But  what ! is  not  that  Lamb  all  goodness,  all  meekness,  all 
charity  ?'  O,  yes ! Jesus  has  well  proved  it  to  us ; he  did  for  us 
things  that  men  do  not  even  for  those  they  tenderly  love.  But 
then  he  is  as  just  as  he  is  good,  all  his  perfections  being  equally 
infinite ; and  if  we  reject  the  mild  reign  of  his  incomparable  love, 
must  not  his  justice  reign  in  its  turn  at  the  end  of  this  life,  which  is 
given  us  to  choose  one  or  the  other?  Now,  let  us  sincerely  “judge 
ourselves is  it  not  true  that  we  have  but  little  gratitude  ? What 
do  I say  ? is  it  not  true  that  we  are  ungrateful,  that  we  treat  Jesus 
as  though  we  owed  him  nothing,  and  sometimes  even  as  if  we  were 
anxious  to  irritate  his  justice  against  us  ? Is  it  not  true  that  whoso- 
ever it  strikes  has  well  deserved  eternal  punishment? ....  Yes,  if, 
on  the  subject  of  the  ineffable  mystery  of  the  Eucharist,  we  may 
truly  say,  considering  the  mystery  of  the  Cross,  Love  explains 
love ! so,  regarding  on  one  side  the  prodigies  of  the  goodness  and 
tenderness  of  Jesus  for  men,  on  the  other,  the  indifference,  the 
odious  and  obstinate  ingratitude  of  so  many  sinners,  we  may  well 
exclaim.  The  Incarnation,  the  Redemption,  the  Euchaiist,  Heaven, 
sufliciently  account  for  Hell ! . . . . And  even  Hell  itself,  is  it  not,  in 
the  adorable  designs  of  Providence,  as  it  were,  the  last  means  of 
forcing  men  to  work  out  their  salvation  when  all  nobler  motives 
have  failed  to  effect  it. 

But  we  who  have,  perhaps,  often  deserved  that  Hell,  we  who  have 
perhaps  too  long  overlooked  the  claims  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  w^e 
who  have  abused  his  blessings,  outraged  his  love,  ah ! let  us  ask 
pardon  of  him  for  our  unworthy  conduct ; let  us  excite  ourselves  to 
a profound  sentiment  of  sorrow,  thinking  of  the  grievous  wrongs 
wherewith  he  has  to  reproach  us ; let  us  prostrate  ourselves  before 
him,  with  a truly  “ contrite  and  humbled  heart,”"  saying  to  him  stiU 
more  by  feeling  than  by  word : 


i Apoc.  V.  5.  * I.  John  iv.  8.  » Ps.  1.  19. 

Apoc.  vi.  16.  “I.  Cor.  xi.  31. 
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“ Lamb  of  God,  who  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,”®  spare  us, 
O Lord ! Spare  us,  O sovereign  Master  of  all  things,  O sovereign 
“ Judge  of  the  living  and  of  the  dead,”?  spare  ns ! It  is  true  we  are 
but  ungrateful  sinners,  who  have  slighted  thy  ineffable  love,  fool- 
ishly despised  thy  rewards,  as  though  heaven  were  not  worth  some 
exertion,  and  who  have  braved  thy  justice,  as  though  the  threat  of 
its  chastisements  were  not  serious ! . . . O ! how  culpable  we  are ! . . . 
But  treat  us  not  according  to  our  merits,  treat  us,  rather,  according 
to  thine  infinite  mercy,  which  we  now  implore,  striking  our  breast 
like  the  humble  publican,’  and  crying,  with  all  our  heart,  “ Spare, 
O Lord,  spare  thy  people  that,  by  the  intercession  of  thy  divine 
Mother,  thy  clemency  may  be  glorified  in  us  ;■  that  in  us  may  be 
fulfilled  the  saying  of  the  Prophet  Joel,  “ The  Lord  hath  spared  his 
people.”* 

Tiawr  op  God,  who  takest  awat  the  sins  op  the  world,  spare  us, 
O Lord. 

Agnus  Dei,  gui  tollis  peccata  mundi,  pares  ndbisy  Domine. 

° St.  John  i.  29.  ’ St.  Lake  xriiL  13.  ■ Isaiah  zzx.  18. 

P Acts  z.  42.  ' Joel  U.  It.  * Joel  ii.  18. 

12 
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MEDITATION  LVI. 

LAMB  OF  GOD,  WHO  TAKEST  AWAT  THE  BINS  OF  THE  WOBLD, 
GBAOIOUSLT  HEAB  US,  O LOBD. 

After  having  asked  the  divine  Lamb  to  forgive  us,  we  urge  and 
beseech  him  to  vouchsafe  to  hear  our  request.  The  first  cry  of  our 
heart  was  one  of  lively  repentance,  of  profound  and  bitter  sorrow. 
The  second  is  a cry  of  humble  supplication,  imploring  infinite  good- 
ness for  a great  and  signal  favour,  on  which  depends  our  eternal 
salvation:  Gracurndy  hear  0 Lord! 

The  Church  makes  us  here  repeat  the  title  of  Lord  to  “ the  Lamb 
who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world,”  in  order  to  penetrate  us 
more  and  more  with  the  infinite  gi’eatness  and  majesty  of  that 
incomparable  benefactor  whom  we  have  had  the  misfortune  to 
offend,  and  to  render  us  more  and  more  contrite  for  our  of- 
fences. But  it  is  also  to  remind  us  that  He  to  whom  we  pray  is 
the  absolute  master  of  all  things ; that  he  has  “ the  keys  of  death 
and  of  hell;”*  and  that,  consequently,  our  prayer  cannot  be  too 
humble,  too  fervent ! Ah  ! let  it  be  then  with  all  our  hearts  that 
we  ejaculate,  GroGunisly  hear  us,  O Lord!  For  we  know  too  well, 
alas!  that  we  are  very  guilty,  but  we  know  not,  and  can  never 
know  with  certainty,  whether  God  has  forgiven  us.  Wherefore  it 
is  that  we  should  every  day  bewail  our  sins,  every  day  endeavour 
to  repair  them  before  the  Lord,  and  every  day,  with  new  ardour, 
beseech  our  good  God  to  forget  “our  former  iniquities.”*’  David, 
though  assured  of  his  pardon  by  the  mouth  of  the  prophet  Nathan, 
who  said,  “ The  Lord  hath  taken  away  thy  sin,”®  had  still  his  crime 
constantly  before  his  eyes  ;•*  he  besought  the  Most  High  to  “ wash 
him  yet  more  from  his  iniquity  even  in  the  night  he  watered  his 
couch  with  his  tears.*^  Ah ! what,  then,  should  we  do,  we  who 


• Apoc.  i.  18.  ® TI.  Kings  xii.  13.  • Ps.  1.  4. 

•>  Ps.  Ixzviii.  8.  _ *•  Ps.  1.  5.  1 Ps.  vi.  7. 
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have  wrought  iniquity alas ! too  often,  and  have  not  received 
from  the  infallible  lips  of  a prophet  the  assurance  of  our  recon- 
ciliation with  God ! ....  St.  Paul,  that  great  Apostle  who  merited 
to  be  taken  up  to  the  third  heaven,  has  not  he  also  said,  “ I am  not 
conscious  to  myself  in  anything;  yet  in  this  I am  not  justified!”'' 
What  then  ? that  admirable  servant  and  minister  of  God,  who  had 
received  so  many  marks  of  his  goodness  and  love ; that  illustrious 
saint,  who  had  performed  numberless  achievements  for  the  glory  of 
his  divine  Master,'  in  a word,  the  incomparable  St.  Paul,  dares  not 
believe  himself  justified ! And  we,  whose  life  has  been  so  far  from 
resembling  his,  we  who  after  committing  many  and  grievous  sins 
have  done  little  or  nothing  to  expiate  them,  we  live  as  though  we 
were  sure  of  going  straight  to  heaven.  Ah!  rather,  how  great 
should  be  our  humility,  how  unceasing  our  contrition  1 “ The  nobler 
the  victim,”  says  Bossuet,  “ the  more  acceptable  the  oflfering : there 
is  no  doubt,  then,  that  it  is  incomparably  more  meritorious  to 
bumble  our  heai’t  before  God,  than  to  mortify  our  body  for  his 
sake.”j  But  while  humbling  our  soul  before  the  Lord,  let  us  at  the 
same  time  bewail  unceasingly  our  misfortune  in  having  defiled  our 
baptismal  robe  of  innocence,  and  in  some  sort  “trodden  under  foot”^ 
the  adorable  blood  of  that  divine  Lamb  who  became  our  victim. 
“The  more  we  deplore  the  misery  into  which  w'e  have  fallen,  the 
more  do  we  approach  the  good  we  have  lost.  Let  us,  then,  never 
cease  to  pour  forth  teai-s  so  effective,  that  our  sorrow,  substituted 
for  an  eternal  punishment,  may,  in  some  measure,  imitate  that 
intolerable  perpetuity  by  continuing  at  least  till  our  last  agony.”' 

O Lamb  of  God,  adorable  victim,  “slain  in  figure  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world,”*"  in  every  oblation  offered  under  the 
Mosaic  law' ; slain  in  dread  reality  on  the  rock  of  Calvary,  on  the 


ff  Ps.  cv.  6. 

•*  I.  Cor.  iy.  4. 

> II.  Cor.  xi. 

j II.  Panegyric  on  St.  Francis  of  Paula,  p.  203. 
k Heb.  X.  29. 

* Bo.s.,  II.  Pan,  on  St.  FVancis  of  Paula,  p.  196, 
“Apoc.  xiii.  8. 
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very  spot  where  Adam  of  old  was  buried,”  “ so  that  as  all  die  in 
Adam,  in  thee  all  may  receive  life immolated,  ever  since,  in  a 
mystical,  but  not  less  real  manner,  on  our  altars,  where  thou  art 
always,  “as  it  were,  slain  ;”p  when  we  pray,  entreat  thee  to  be  pro- 
pitious to  us,  do  we  not  correspond  with  the  desire  of  the  heart 
which  loved  us  even  to  excess  No,  no,  it  belongs  not  to  the 
designs  of  thy  justice  to  treat  us  without  mercy,  since  it  is  thou 
who  givest  us  the  grace  to  repent,  to  implore  thee  with  our  whole 
heart,  and  to  wish  to  efface  the  sins  of  the  past  by  penance.  It  is, 
then,  thy  will  that,  uniting  with  the  august  Pontiflfe,  and  other 
ministers  of  the  Church,  who  pray  unceasingly  for  all  its  members, 
with  the  Blessed  Virgin  ever  pleading  for  us  all,  we  should  say  to 
thee,  with  the  deepest  sorrow  and  humiliation,  but  also  with  the 
most  firm  confidence,  that  “ so  having  prayed,  we  shall  be^heard.”' 
O God  our  Saviour,  graciously  hear  our  supplication : 

Lamb  or  God,  who  takest  away  the  sins  op  the  world,  gra- 
ciously HEAR  US,  O Lord. 

Agnva  Dei^  gui  tollis  peccata  mundi,  exaudi  nos,  Domine. 


" S.  Ambrose,  Origen,  Tertallian,  S.  Athanasius,  S.  Epiphanins,  S.  Cyril  of  Jem- 
Balem : See  Biblioth.  Ghoisie  des  Peres,  par  Ooillon,  t.  ix. 

® Origen,  in  Matth.  1 Ephes.  ii.  4. 

P Apoc.  V.  6.  r Eccles.  zzziii.  4. 
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MEDITATION  LVIL 

LAMB  OF  OOD,  WHO  TAKBBT  AWAT  THB  BINS  OF  THE  ITORLD, 
HATE  HEKOT  ON  UB. 

Hebe  we  still  persist  ia  asking  pardon  for  our  sins,  and  beseech 
the  divine  Lamb  to  hive  mercy  on  m.  This  time  we  do  not  add 
the  title  of  Lord;  we  wish  so  to  speak  that  the  divine  Jesus  may 
forget  his  greatness  and  his  majesty  so  outraged  by  us,  to  remember 
only  his  infinite  mercy,  that  adorable  compassion  which  he  himself 
made  so  lively  and  so  tender  by  deigning  to  be  “ tempted  in  all 
things  like  as  we  are.”*  Thus  we  make  a last  appeal  to  the  adora- 
ble heart  of  our  Saviour,  an  appeal  which  cannot  fail  to  be  efficar 
cious.  Is  it  not,  in  fact,  as  if  we  said  to  him,  O thou,  “who 
delivered  thyself  for  us,’”’  who  art  “ the  propitiation  for  our  sins,”' 
ah ! doubtless  we  do  not  deserve  to  be  heard  when  we  ask  thy 
forgiveness  for  those  we  have  had  the  misfortune  to  commit,  but  we 
appeal  to  that  ineffable  pity  which  thou  feelest  for  us;  save  us,save  ns, 
divine  Lamb,  save  us,  at  least,  through  pure  compassion,  through 
pure  mercy ! . . . 

If  David  formerly  said  to  God  with  a sublime  confidence,  based 
on  a sublime  sentiment  of  his  infinite  mercy,  “ Thou  wilt  pardon 
my  sin,  for  it  is  great  ;”•*  if,  before  the  Incarnation  or  Redemption, 
(mysteries  wherein  that  same  mercy  was  so  fully  manifested,)  he 
had  so  high,  so  enlarged  an  idea  of  that  abyss  of  goodness  which 
loves  to  pour  itself  forth  on  the  penitent  sinner  in  a dew  of  grace 
and  pardon;  what  an  idea,  what  sentiments  should  we  ourselves 
have  when  we  address  ourselves  to  that  infinite  goodness  manifested 
to  us  in  the  divine  nature  of  a God  become  our  victim ! . . . . Ah  1 
if  we  would  know  how  deeply  the  tender  and  loving  heart  of  that 


* Heb.  It.  15.  ® I.  John  iL  2. 

Ephes.  T.  2.  ^ Pb.  xxiv.  11. 
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divine  Lamb  is  moved  by  any  appeal  to  his  compassion,  let  us  open 
the  Gospel.  During  the  whole  course  of  his  mortal  life,  who  ever 
said.  Home  mercy  onus!  without  obtaining  his  request  ? Two  blind 
men  follow  him  crying.  Son  of  David  “ have  mercy  on  us  !”*  He 
touches  their  eyes,  and  they  are  opened  to  the  light.  A Chananean 
woman,  whose  daughter  is  tormented  by  the  devil,  cries  out  in  her 
turn,  “ Son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me !”  “ Be  it  done  to  thee  as 

thou  wilt,”  says  Jesus  answering,*’  and  her  daughter  is  cured  that 
very  moment  “ Have  pity  on  my  son,”  said  an  afflicted  father  to 
him;  “he  suffereth  much.”*  Jesus  instantly  cures  him.  Near 
Jericho,  a blind  man,  named  Bartimeus,  also  implores  his  compas- 
sion— “ Son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me  !”*•  Jesus  speaks,  and  the 
blind  man  recovers  his  sight.  Ten  lepers  cry  out  from  afar  off, 
“ Jesus,  Master,  have  mercy  on  us  !”*  and  they  obtain  their  cure. 
That  adnairable  sympathy  for  all  human  miseries,  that  tender  pity 
which  made  St.  Peter  say  of  him  that  he  “went  about  doing 
good,”j  can  it  be  that  Jesus,  glorihed,  has  ceased  to  feel  it  ? Ah ! 
see,  rather,  how  he  delights  to  manifest  it  more  and  more  by  the 
continual  prodigy  of  the  adorable  Eucharist ! Does  he  not,  in  that 
mystery,  place  his  blood  and  his  merits  at  our  disposal  ? Does  he 
not  offer  himself  every  day  and  every  hour  as  a victim  of  propitia- 
tion for  our  sins,  and  of  impetration  for  all  the  graces  of  which  we 
stand  in  need  ? Does  he  not  therein  make  a continual  sacrifice  of 
his  glory,  which  is,  as  it  were,  anmhilated  under  humble  species ; 
the  sacrifice  of  his  liberty,  bound  in  some  way  to  the  will  of  his 
ministers ; the  sacrifice  of  the  operation  of  his  justice,  so  often  pro- 
voked by  the  crimes  of  sinners,  and  suspended  by  the  marvellous 
mildness  of  his  mercy  ? For  nearly  two  thousand  years  has  this 
Lamb  of  God  unceasingly  manifested  in  this  stupendous  miracle  his 
incomparable  devotion  to  our  salvation ; how  then  could  we  doubt 
the  liveliness,  the  tenderness,  the  generosity  of  his  compassion  for 
hearts  touched  with  repentance  and  desirous  of  his  love  ? Let  us, 
then,  wholly  give  ourselves  up  to  the  sweetest  confidence,  and  say 
to  him ; 


* St.  Matt.  ix.  27.  * St.  Matt.  xvii.  14.  ' St.  Lake  xvii.  13. 

f St.  Matt.  XT.  22,  28.  ■*  St.  Mark  x.  47.  j Acts  x.  38. 
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“Lamb  of  God,  wbo  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,”  have 
mercy  on  ns,  who  are  much  to  be  pitied,  and  so  utterly  unworthy 
of  thy  goodness.  Ah ! if  thou  didst  but  consider  thine  infinite 
justice,  thou  wouldst  strike  the  ungrateful  wretches  who  have  re- 
turned thee  evil  for  good,  coldness  or  insult  for  the  tenderest  love. 
But  we  implore  that  pity,  that  inexhaustible  mercy  wherewith  thy 
heart  overflows  for  penitent  sinners;  we  implore  that  adorable 
blood  which  quenches  the  fire  of  “ the  wrath  of  God,”‘  and  effects 
“ the  remission  of  sins  and  that  our  prayers  may  be  more  effectual 
with  thee,  we  unite  them  with  those  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  our 
good  and  sweet  Mother,  and  by  her  sacred  lips  we  offer  thee  this 
pious  supplication  which  the  Church  places  on  those  of  her  children, 
whatsoever  their  condition  may  be : 

Lamb  of  God,  who  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy 
ON  us. 

Agnus  Dei^  qui  toUis  peccata  mundi,  miserere  nobis. 


^ Apoc.  XT.  7.  • Col.  L 14. 
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LITANY  OF  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN. 


-Sub  tuum  prsesidium  confugi- 
mus,  sancta  Dei  Genitrix,  nostras 
deprecationes  ne  despicias  in  ne- 
cessitatibus  nostris;  sed  a peri- 
culis  cunctis  libera  noa  semper, 
Virgo  gloriosa  et  benedicta. 


Kyrie  eleison. 

Kyrie  deieon. 

Cbriste  eleison. 

Chriate  deiaon. 

Kyrie  eleison. 

Kyrie  eleiaon. 

Cbriste  audi  nos. 

Chriate  excmdi  noa. 

Pater  de  ccelis  Dens, 

Fili  Kedemptor  mundi  Dens, 


f 

I 

§ 


Spiritns  Sancte  Dens, 

Sancta  Trinitas,  nnns  Dens, 
Sancta  Maria,  Ora  pro  nobia. 
Sancta  Dei  Genitrix, 

Sancta  Virgo  virginnm, 
Mater  Christi, 

Mater  divinse  gratise. 

Mater  pnrissima. 

Mater  castissima. 


“1 


We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  O 
holy  Mother  of  God,  despise  not 
onr  petitions  in  onr  necessities; 
bnt  deliver  us  always  fix)m  all 
dangers,  O glorious  and  blessed 
Virgin. 

Lord  have  mercy. 

Lord  home  mercy. 

Christ  have  mercy. 

CTiriai  home  mercy. 

Lord  have  mercy. 

Lord  have  mercy. 

Christ  hear  us. 

Chriat  gracioualy  hear  iia. 

God  the  Father  of  heaven, 

God  the  Son,  Redeemer  of  the  1 


r 

Qk 


world, 

God  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Holy  Trinity,  one  God, 
Holy  Mary,  Pray  for  ua. 
Holy  Mother  of  God, 
Holy  Virgin  of  virgins. 
Mother  of  Christ, 

Mother  of  divine  grace. 
Mother  most  pure. 
Mother  most  chaste. 


ha 

I 
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Mater  inviolata, 

Mater  intemerata, 

Mater  amabllis, 

Mater  admirabilis, 

Mater  Creatoris, 

Mater  Salvatoris, 

Virgo  prudentissima, 
Virgo  veneranda, 

Virgo  prsedicanda, 

Virgo  potens, 

Virgo  clemens, 

Virgo  fidelis, 

Speculum  justitise, 

Sedes  sapientise, 

Causa  nostrae  laetitiae, 

Vos  spirituale, 

Vas  honorabile, 

Vas  insigne  devotionis, 
Rosa  mystica, 

Turris  Davidica, 

Turris  ebumea, 

Domus  aurea, 

Foederis  area, 

Janua  coeli, 

Stella  matutina, 

Salus  infirmorum, 
Refugium  peccatorum, 
Consolatrix  afflictorum, 
Auxilium  Christianorum, 
Regina  Angelorum, 
Regina  Patriarebarum, 
Regina  Propbetarum, 
Regina  Apostolorum, 
Regina  Martyrum, 
Regina  Confessorum, 
Regina  Virginum, 


Mother  inviolate, 

Mother  undefiled. 

Mother  most  amiable. 
Mother  most  admirable. 
Mother  of  our  Creator, 
Mother  of  our  Saviour, 
Virgin  most  prudent. 

Virgin  most  venerable, 
Virgin  most  renowned, 
Virgin  most  powerful, 
Vii^n  most  merciful. 

Virgin  most  faithfnl. 

Mirror  of  justice. 

Seat  of  wisdom. 

Cause  of  our  joy, 

O Spiritual  Vessel, 

Vessel  of  honour, 

^ Singular  Vessel  of  devotion, 
§ Mystical  Rose, 

Tower  of  David, 

Tower  of  ivory. 

House  of  gold. 

Ark  of  the  covenant. 

Gate  of  heaven. 

Morning  star. 

Health  of  the  sick. 

Refuge  of  sinners. 

Comforter  of  the  afflicted. 
Help  of  Christians, 

Queen  of  Angels, 

Queen  of  Patriarchs, 

Queen  of  Prophets, 

Queen  of  Apostles, 

Queen  of  Martyrs, 

Queen  of  Confessors, 

Queen  of  Virgins, 
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Regina  Sanctorum  omnium, 
Regina  sine  labe  originali  con- 
cepta, 

Agnus  Dei,  qui  toUis  peccata 
mundi, 

JParce  nobis,  Domine. 

Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollk  peccata 
mundi, 

Emudi  nos,  Domine. 

Agnus  Dei,  qui  toUis  peccata 
mundi. 

Miserere  twbis. 

Christe  audi  nos. 

Ghriste  excmdi  nos. 

Ant.  Sub  tuum  praesidium  con- 
fugimus,  sancta  Dei  Genitrix,  nos- 
tras deprecationes  ne  despicias 
in  necessitatibus  nostris  ; sed  a 
periculis  cnnctis  libera  nos  sem- 
per, Virgo  gloriosa  et  benedicta. 

V.  Ora  pro  nobis,  sancta  Dei 
Genitrix. 

R.  Ut  digni  efficiamur  pro- 
missionibus  Christi. 

Oremus. 

Gratiam  tuam,  quaesnmus,  Do- 
mine, mentibus  nostris  infunde: 
nt  qui,  Angelo  nuntiante,  Christi 
Filii  tui  IncaiTiationem  cognovi- 
mus,  per  Passionem  •{«  ejus  et 
Crucem  ad  Resurrectionis  glo- 
riam  perducamur.  Per  enndem 
Christum  Dominum  nostrum. 

R.  Amen. 


Queen  of  all  Saints, 

Queen  conceived  without  ori^iial 
sin. 

Lamb  of  God,  who  takest  away 
the  sins  of  the  world. 

Spare  us,  O Lord. 

Lamb  of  God,  who  takest  away 
the  sins  of  the  world. 
Graciously  hear  us,  O Lord. 
Lamb  of  God,  who  takest  away 
the  sins  of  the  world. 

Home  mercy  on  us. 

Christ  hear  us. 

Christ  graciously  hear  us. 

Ant.  We  fly  to  thy  patronage, 
O holy  Mother  of  God,  despise 
not  our  petitions  in  our  necessi- 
ties ; but  deliver  us  always  fix»m 
aU  dangers,  O glorious  and  bless- 
ed Virgin. 

V.  Pray  for  us,  O holy  Mother 
of  God. 

R.  That  we  may  be  made  wor- 
thy of  the  promises  of  Christ. 

Let  us  pray 

Pour  forth,  we  beseech  thee, 
O Lord,  thy  grace  into  our  hearts ; 
that  we,  to  whom  the  Incarnation 
of  Christ,  thy  Son,  was  made 
known  by  the  message  of  an 
angel,  may,  by  his  Passion  and 
Cross,  be  brought  to  the  glory  of 
his  resurrection.  Through  the 
same  Christ  our  Lord. 

R.  Amen. 
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y.  Divinum  auxiliim  maneat 

V.  May  the  divine  assistance 

semper  nobiscnm. 

remain  always  with  us. 

B.  Amen. 

R.  Amen. 

halite 

Salve,  Regina,  Mater  miseri- 

Hail,  holy  Queen,  Mother  of 

cordisB ; 

mercy ; 

Vita,  dulcedo,  et  spes  nostra. 

Our  life,  our  sweetness,  and 

salve. 

our  hope,  all  hail. 

Ad  te  clamamus,  exules  filii 

To  thee  we  cry,  poor  banished 

Hevse; 

sons  of  Eve ; 

Ad  te  suspiramus,  gementes  et 

To  thee  we  sigh,  weeping  and 

flentes  in  hac  lacrymarum  valle. 

mourning  in  this  vale  of  tears. 

Eia  ergo,  Advocata  nostra. 

Therefore,  0 our  Advocate, 

Dios  tuos  misericordes  oculos 

Turn  thou  on  us  those  merci- 

ad  nos  converte ; 

fill  eyes  of  thine ; 

Et  Jestjm,  benedictum  fiructum 

And  after  this  our  exile,  show 

ventris  tui 

US 

Nobis  post  hoc  exilium  os- 

The  blessed  fruit  of  thy  womb. 

tende. 

Jesus, 

0 clemens,  0 pia,  0 dulcis 

0 merciful,  0 kind,  0 sweet 

Virgo  Maria. 

Virgin  Mary. 

V.  Ora  pro  nobis,  sancta  Dei 

V.  Pray  for  us,  0 holy  Mother 

Genitrix. 

of  God. 

R.  Ut  digni  efficiamnr  promis- 

R.  That  we  may  be  made 

sionibus  Christi. 

worthy  of  the  promises  of  Christ. 

gjfmeran. 

Memoraee,  0 piissima  Virgo 

Remember,  0 most  gracious 

Maria,  non  esse  auditum  a saeculo. 

Virgin  Mary,  that  never  was  it 

quemquam  ad  tua  currentem 

known,  that  any  one  who  fled 

prsesidia,  tua  implorantem  aux- 

to  thy  protection,  implored  thy 
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ilia,  tua  petentem  suffragia,  esse  help,  and  sought  thy  intercession, 
derelictum.  Ego,  tali  animatos  was  left  unaided.  Inspired  with 
confidentia,  ad  te,  Virgo  vir^-  this  confidence,  I fly  unto  thee, 
num.  Mater,  curro.  Ad  te  venio;  O Virgin  of  virgins,  my  Mother- 
coram  te  gemens  peccator  assisto.  To  thee  I come ; before  thee  I 
Noli,  Mater  Verbi,  verba  mea  stand,  sinful  and  sorrowful.*  O 
despicere,  sed  audi  propitia  et  Mother  of  the  Word  Incarnate, 
exaudi  Amen.  despise  not  my  petitions,  but  in 

thy  mercy  hear  and  answer  me. 
Amen. 

* Here  yoa  may  make  year  request. 

For  saying  the  Salve  Regina  in  the  morning,  and  the  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Vii^n 
in  the  evening,  adding  to  each  the  following  versicle ; 

V.  Dignare  me  laudare  te,  Vir-  V.  Vouchsafe  that  I may  praise 
go  sacrata.  thee,  O sacred  Virgin. 

R.  Da  mihi  virtutem  contra  R.  Give  me  strength  against 
hostes  tuos.  my  enemies. 

V.  Benedictus  Deus  in  Sanctis  V.  Blessed  be  God  in  his 

suis.  Saints. 

R.  Amen.  R.  Amen. 

1st.  An  indulgence  of  100  days  every  day.  2d.  An  indnigence  of  T years  and  T 
quadragenoe  every  Sunday.  3d.  A plenary  indnigence  on  any  two  Sundays  in  every 
month,  on  all  the  feasts  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  on  the  feast  of  All  Saints,  to  those 
who  repeat  the  above-mentioned  prayers  every  day,  with  the  usual  conditions ; and 
also  at  the  hour  of  death. 

An  indulgence  of  300  days  every  time  the  three  following  ejaculatory  prayers  are 
said,  to  obtain  a happy  death : 

Jesus,  Joseph,  and  Mary,  I give  you  my  heart  and  my  life. 

Jesus,  Joseph,  and  Mary,  assist  me  in  my  last  agony. 

Jesus,  Joseph,  and  Mary,  may  I die  in  peace  in  your  blessed 
company. 

For  saying  any  one  of  them,  100  days. 
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Sixtus  y.,  anxious  to  propagate  more  and  more  the  devotion  to  Mary,  and  to 
induce  the  faithful  to  have  recourse  to  her  intercession,  granted  by  the  Bull 
Reddituri^  of  the  11th  July,  1587,  two  hundred  days’  indulgence  to  those  who 
should  recite,  with  a contrite  heart,  the  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  with  the 
versicle  Ora  pro  nobis,  &c.,  and  the  prayer  Gratiam  tuam,  &c.  Benedict  XIII. 
confirmed  this  grant,  approving  of  a decree  of  the  Congregation  of  Indulgences  of 
the  12th  of  January,  1728.  Pius  YIL,  by  his  decree  Urhis  et  Orhis,  of  the  30th 
September,  1817,  extended  the  indulgence  to  300  days,  made  it  applicable  to  the 
souls  in  purgatory,  and  added  a Plenary  Indulgence,  which  may  be  gained  on  the 
feasts  of  the  Conception,  the  Nativity,  the  Annunciation,  the  Purification,  and  the 
Assumption,  by  those  who  say  this  Litany  every  day,  provided  that  they  go  to 
confession  with  due  contrition,  receive  the  Holy  Communion,  visit  a church  or  public 
chapel,  and  pray  there  according  to  the  intention  of  the  sovereign  pontiff. 


MEDITATION  UPON  THE  ANGELICAL 
SALUTATION. 

After  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  use  of  the  Angelical  Salutation  has  now  become  everywhere 
more  general  among  the  pious  Faithful ; how  rightly  and  justly,  has  been  very  often  shown,  and 
is  proved  by  the  fact  itself.  Be  it  that  the  envious  gnash  their  teeth,  that  the  “Scourge  of  Mary,” 
and  infidels  cavil ; yet  the  custom  of  saluting,  and  the  form  of  praying  to  the  Virgin  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  strongly  approved  by  us,  since  it  was  brought  from  heaven  by  a messenger  of  God ; 
for  who  is  there  who  can  doubt  that  he  came  an  ambassador  taught  by  God  ? 

So,  therefore,  will  it  be  just  and  right,  even  at  this  day,  to  honour  the  Virgin  now,  whom  it 
has  been  the  will  of  God  so  to  honour  of  old.  What,  then,  we  now  propose  to  do  is,  to  point  out 
the  use  and  object  of  the  Angelical  Salutation.  For  terse  ns  it  is  in  expression,  yet  fruitful  in 
mysteries,  its  frequent  repetition,  with  the  aid  of  a little  attentive  reflection,  will  cause  it  to  be 
relished  the  more. 

Assuredly,  nothing  is  so  becoming  and  suitable  to  a Christian,  as  frequently  and  devoutly  to 
call  to  mind  his  Redemption  : but  because  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  is  its  first  and  chief 
mystery,  and  it  was  ordered  by  the  Divine  Wisdom  that  this  should  be  accomplished  by  means  of 
an  embassage  sent  from  heaven  to  a Virgin,  how  can  it  be  denied  that  it  is  a pious  dutj^  both  be- 
coming  and  well-pleasing  to  God,  often  to  reflect  upon  the  very  Words  with  which  it  was  his  Will 
that  the  Angel  should  announce  so  great  a mystery,  expected  during  so  many  ages,  and  longed  for 
with  sighs  so  many  and  so  great ; and  so  to  take  delight  in  the  Salutation  with  which  the  heaven- 
sent ambassador  first  accosted  the  Virgin  who  was  destined  to  so  great  a work  f And  when  this 
is  done  with  the  special  object  of  saluting  a Virgin  who  was  so  highly  beloved  and  chosen  of  all 
by  God  to  be  his  Mother,  we  may,  with  feelings  of  the  utmost  gratitude,  recall  the  benefit  of  our 
Redemption,  and  the  work  of  our  Lord’s  Incarnation. 

Now,  when  we  salute  the  Virgin,  what  kind  of  salutation  may  we  expect  from  her  in  return  If 
To  those  who  salute  her,  undoubtedly  she  will  on  her  part  render  her  good  wishes  for,  or  rather 
her  aid  towards,  their  salvation.  For  how  can  it  be  that  a Mother  would  ever  refrain  from  pour- 
ing out  a heart  so  tender,  so  maternal  os  hers,  upon  those  who  are  destined  to  be  co-heirs  with 
her  Son,  especially  when  we  bear  within  us  the  grateful  recollection  of  so  great  a mystery  tliat 
of  old  was  accomplished  in  herself?  Surely,  then,  she  will  rejoice  in  addressing  her  Son  with  sup- 
pliant prayers  for  the  promotion  of  its  beneficial  effects  upon  ourselves. 

For  what  can  be  more  pleasing  to  so  merciful  a Mother,  than  to  obtain  for  us  the  very  thing 
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for  the  sake  of  which  she  became  the  Mother  of  God,  or  for  which  God  in  herself  was  made  man  f 
But  in  vain  is  she  God’s  Mother,  and  God  man,  if  man  become  not  partaker  of  the  divine  nature^ 
and  attain  salvation.  That  God  may  avert  this  from  us,  let  us  beseech  him  through  his  Mother, 
in  saluting  her  from  our  hearts. 

Hail  Mary. 

Hail,  and  rejoice,  O most  blessed,  most  pure,  and  most  worthy  Virgin  Mary  I 
0 most  illustrious  Star  of  the  sea!  who  shinest  more  brightly  than  all  the  rest 
over  the  darkness  of  this  world  1 who  art  so  honourably  saluted  by  the  Arch- 
angel sent  to  thee  from  heaven,  and  by  thy  kinswoman,  Elizabeth,  by  the 
teaching  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  now,  too,  by  all  the  congregation  of  the 
faithful  from  the  desire  of  thy  honour  and  love!  Behold,  I praise  thee  and 
salute  thee,  and  gratulate  thee,  O most  holy  Virgin  and  Mother!  and  I praise 
in  thee  God  the  Father,  who  made  his  only  Son  to  be  thine  also,  and  to  be  at 
the  same  time  the  Brother  of  us  all.  I praise  God  the  Son,  who  has  chosen 
thee  to  be  his  Mother,  that  by  thee  he  might  show  himself  our  Saviour ; I 
praise  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  who,  by  his  own  wonderful  power,  has  accom- 
plished that  unspeakable  work  in  thy  womb  I 

FviJl  of  grojce. 

Wrath  and  malediction  is  on  all  the  children  of  Adam;  but  thou  hast 
found  grace  with  God ; nay,  thou  art  full  of  grace,  free  from  every  fault,  and 
filled  with  all  virtues  and  endowments  of  grace.  What  marvel  is  it  if  thou 
art  full  of  grace,  when  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  has  dwelt  corporeally*  in 
thee  ! when  the  very  Fountain  of  grace  and  salvation  has  poured  himself  en- 
tirely into  thee  alone ; and  by  thee,  as  by  a river  or  channel,  has  willed  him- 
self to  be  potired  out  upon  us  all ! In  less  measure  has  grace  been  given  to 
the  rest  of  the  Saints ; but  the  very  fulness  of  grace  has  poured  itself  into 
thee.  For  even  though  we  do  read  of  some  who  were  full  of  grace,  yet  thou 
art  so  in  a manner  exceedingly  and  pre-eminently  different  from  those.  For 
when  vessels  are  filled,  both  great  and  small,  all  are  full ; but  the  vessel  which 
holds  the  most  has  the  greatest  quantity  of  liquid.  How  great,  then,  must 
be  the  grace  that  is  in  thee,  to  enable  thee  to  contain  God,  whom  not  the 
whole  world  is  able  to  contain ! to  enable  thee,  I say,  to  be  the  Mother  of  God, 
the  Queen  of  Heaven,  the  Mistress  of  the  Angels,  the  Mediatress  and  the  Ad- 
vocate of  men ! 

But  to  what  purpose  art  thou  ful\  if  not  to  overflow  to  us  also?  Oh,  that 
thy  fountains  may  be  conveyed  abroad, that  those  sweet  odours,  those  gifts 
of  graces,  may  flow  forth  upon  us,  that  we  may,  all  of  us,  receive  of  a ful- 
ness so  great ! 


• Col.  il  9.  ^ Prov.  ▼.  16. 
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Let  thy  goodness,  0 blessed  Virgin,  diffuse  abroad  that  very  grace  of  which 
thou  art  full,  that  from  the  overflowing  stream  of  thy  bounty  the  guilty  may 
receive  pardon,  the  sick  cure,  the  faint-hearted  strength,  the  afflicted  consola- 
tion, the  endangered  aid  and  deliverance.  Oh,  that  I may  merit  to  obtain 
even  one  small  drop  out  of  a fulness  so  great,  to  water  my  dry  and  thirsty 
heart  I 

The  Lord  is  with  thee. 

How  rich  and  blessed  must  be  the  possession  of  her  who  possesses  the 
Lord  her  God!  What  good  must  there  not  be  there,  where  is  present  the 
Lord,  who  himself  is  the  Fountain  of  all  goodness!  Doubtless  when  all 
things  are  God’s,  nothing  is  lacking  to  him  who  possesses  God.  True,  the 
Lord  is  with  thee,  as  he  is  with  all  just  persons ; but  far  more  pre-eminently, 
by  special  grace,  and  by  a particular  providence,  is  he  with  thee ; with  thee 
in  thy  heart,  with  thee  in  thy  womb ; the  Power  of  the  Most  High  {God  (he 
Father)  shall  overshadow  thee.  The  Holy  Ghost  has  come  upon  thee.  The 
Word  made  flesh  has  come  forth  of  thee.  The  Lord  is  with  thee  and  in  thee, 
as  a king  upon  his  throne,  as  a bridegroom  in  his  bridal  chamber,  as  a dear, 
nay,  far  more  dearly  and  closely  than  is  a friend  in  a friend.  Obtain,  0 Lady, 
that  my  Lord  may  be  with  me  by  grace,  who  was  with  thee  by  the  closest 
union  of  love  and  corporal  presence  1 Doubtless  all  blessings  will  be  with 
him  in  whose  company  is  the  Lord,  neither  shall  I fear  any  evils,  if  the  Lord 
is  with  me. 

Blessed  art  thou  among  women. 

Blessed  indeed  among  women,  since  thou  alone  of  so  many  thousands 
hast  pleased  the  King  most  high.  Justly  blessed,  who  hast  been  the  object 
of  so  many  prayers  and  sighs,  expected  for  so  many  ages,  foretold  by  so  many 
oracles ! Truly  blessed  among  women,  who  art  exempt  from  the  common 
curse  and  condition  of  women,  so  as  neither  to  continue  barren,  nor  to  lose 
thy  virginity,  nor  to  bring  forth  with  pain  1 

There  lies  moreover  a hard  necessity  and  a heavy  burden  upon  all  the 
other  daughters  of  Eve.  If  they  are  fruitful,  they  suffer  pain  and  defilement  ;c 
if  barren,  they  are  cursed.^  Thou  art  at  once  both  fruitful  and  pure ; and, 
by  being  devoid  of  pain,  hast  turned  into  a blessing  the  curse  of  Eve. 

Cursed  of  old  was  the  earth  in  the  work  of  the  sinner,  which,  even  when 
cultivated,  sprouts  forth  thorns  and  briers  to  the  heirs  of  malediction.  But 
blessed  is  the  earth  now  in  the  work  of  the  Kedeemer,  which  brings  forth  to 
all  men  remission  of  sins,  and  the  fruit  of  Life,  and  has  destroyed  the  sen- 
tence of  the  original  curse  upon  the  sons  of  Adam. 


« Gen.  iii  16.  d Exod.  xxiii.  26. 
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Oh,  Blessed  One,  in  that  thou  art  the  Mother  of  a Son,  in  whom  all 
nations  shall  be  blessed  I Therefore  shall  all  generations  call  thee  blessed, 
because  he  that  is  mighty  has  done  to  thee  great  things.  For  thou  conceivest, 
but  without  concupiscence;  thou  art  heavy  with  child,  but  not  overburdened. 
Thou  bringest  forth,  but  without  travail.  Thou  knowest  not  a man,  and  yet 
thou  bearest  a Son.  Oh,  what  a Son  is  he  1 Thou  becomest  the  true  mother 
of  him,  whose  true  Father  is  God:  thou  bearest  God,  and  conceivest  of  God: 
a fruitful  Virgin,  a chaste  and  inviolate  Mother.  How  can  it  then  be  that 
thou  art  not  blessed  among  women? 

And  blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy  womb^  Jesm. 

Blessed,  I say,  because  he  in  whom  all  nations  are  blessed,  is  the  Author 
of  grace  and  the  fountain  of  all  blessing.  Him  do  we  bless  and  praise  in 
thee,  O blessed  Virgin,  whom  likewise  thy  soul  praises  and  magnifies  alone 
above  all,  because  he  has  done  to  thee  those  great  and  wonderful  things  which 
we  admire  and  venerate  in  thee,  who  is  mighty  over  all  things,  God  blessed 
for  ever  I 

Eve  ate  the  fruit  of  death,  and,  with  herself,  brought  us  to  ruin.  Thou 
hast  brought  forth  to  the  world  the  Fruit  of  Life,  and  behold,  we  have  lived 
again  I Oh,  how  blessed  is  the  womb  that  has  borne  and  produced  for  us 
such  fruit  I 

Thou  rejoicest,  0 holy  Parent  1 and  feastest  now,  but  in  another  form, 
upon  the  Fruit  of  thy  womb.  Be  satisfied,  then,  O Mother,  with  the  glory 
of  thy  Son,  but  scatter  to  thy  little  ones  thy  crumbs ! Now  thou  art  Mis- 
tress at  the  table ; we,  the  dogs  under  the  table.  As  the  eyes  of  the  hand- 
maid are  on  the  hands  of  her  mistress,  so  do  our  attendant  souls  expect  of 
thee  the  Sustenance  of  life.  By  thee  have  we  partaken  of  the  Fruit  of  Life 
at  the  Table  of  the  Mysteries  that  are  thereon ; by  thee  let  us  partake  of 
Jesus,  the  blessed  fhiit  of  thy  womb,  at  the  table  of  everlasting  joys  I Amen.® 


. • Thus  much  more  has  been  written  than  our  purpose  required,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
dislike  the  frequent  repetitions  of  the  Hail  Mary. 

Pope  Paul  V.  has  granted  an  indulgence  of  a hundred  days  to  those  who  recite  the  ^ilHsiy 
at  the  stroke  of  the  elook. 


THE  END. 
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Conversion  of  Constantine “ 50 
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